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^^^Vhe indicator. 

* Tbere is a bird lo the taCerior of Afrieb, wiioisie'liablte would rlither seem to bdoof to the Interior 
of Falry-laad : but they have been weU authenticated. It indicates to honey hunter* wbcro the nests 
of wild bees are to be round. It calls them with a cheerfnl cry, which they answer; and on flndinr 
itself recognised, flies Md hovers over a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are oocnpied 
in collecting it; the bird goes to a Uttle distance, where he observes all that passes : and the huntersr 
when they iiave helped themselves, take care to leave him bis portion of the rood.— This is the 
CucuLus Indicator of Linneeus, otherwise cidled the Moroc, Bee Cockooi or Honey Bhrd. 

There he Wiving round about doth flie, 
o . , . And takes survey with busie, curious eye :. 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.--^PBNCBiu 
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DIFjFICULTY OF FINDING A NAME FOR A WORK OF THIS KIND. 

Nbver did gossips^ when assembled to determine the name^of a 
hew-bom child> whose faniily was full of conflicting interests, expe- 
rience half the difficulty which an author finds in settling the title 
for a periodical work. There is generally some paramount uncle, or 
prodigious third cousin, who is sileptly understood to have the chief 
claims, and to the golden lustre of whose face the clouds of hesitation 
and j^ousy gradually give way. But these children of the br^in 
have no godfather ready at hand : and then their single appellation 
is bound to comprise a^ many public interests as all the Christian 
names of a French or a German prince. It is to be modest : it is to 
be expressive : it is to be new : it is to be striking : it is to have 

SOm^timTg^ in xt- c c ^muU r- Sni o ll i glblc " t o tvnatwtt- of plc^iia- understand ingj 

and surprising for the man of imagination : — in one word, it is to be 
impossible. How £air we have succeeded in the attainment of this 
happy nonentity, we leave others to judge. There is one good thing 
however which ^the hunt after a title is sure to realize j — a good deal 
of despairing mirth. We were visiting a friend the other night, who 
can do any thing for a book but give it a title; and after many grave 
and ineffectual attempts to furntsh one for the present, the company, 
after the fashion of Rabelafs, and with a chair-shaking merriment 
which he might have joined in himself, fell to turning a hopeless thing 
into a jest. It was like that exquisite picture of a set of laughers in 
ShaJispeare : — ^ 

One mhb^ bi« «)bow, thns ; and fleered,, and iwore 
• A better speech wiis never spoke before : 
Another, w;tb his finder and his thumb, 
Cried »• Via ! We will do't, coihe what will com6 r 
The.third he capened, and «rfed << All ^s weU !" 
The ft>urth tnroed on the toe,4n4 dpwn.he f^l. 
With that. they all did tunable on the gtou^i^d,^ 
With such a zealous laughter, so profound 
That in this spleen ridiculotis, appears, ' ' 
T/i^. check their iw^hter, passion's toienniilBars. 
« Love's Labour Lost. 

4th Editioa. 



2 THE INDICATOR. 

Some of the names had a meaning in their absurdity^ such as the 
Adviser, or Helps for Composing 3 — the Cheap Reflector, or Every 
Man His Own Looking-Glass 3— the Retailer, or Every Man His Own 
Other Mah's Wit; — Nonsense, To be Continued. Others were 
laughable by the meresforce of contrast, as the Crocodile, or Pleasing 
Companion 3 — Chaos, or the Agreeable Miscellany j — the Fugitive 
Guide ;*-the Foot Soldier, or Flowers of Wit 3— Bigotry, or the 
Cheeiful Instrurctor -, the Polite Repository of Abuse ; — Blood, being 
a Collection of Light Essays. Others were sheer ludicrousness and 
extravagance, as the Pleasing Ancestor -, the Silent Remarker ; the 
Tart J the Leg of Beef by a Layman; the Ingenious Hatband; the 
Boots of Bliss 5 the Occasional Diner ; the Tooth-ache ; Recollections 
of a Very Unpleasant Nature ; Thnughto on Taking up a Pair of 
Snuffers; Thoughts on a Barouche- Box; Thoughts on a Hill of 
Considerable Eminence ; Meditations on a Pleasing Idea ; Materials 
for Drinking; the Knocker, No. 1 ; — the Hippopotamus entered at 
Stationers* Hall ; the Piano-forte of Paulus ^Emilius ; the Seven 
Sleepers at Cards; the Arabian Nights on Horseback: — ^with an in- 
finite number of other mortal murders of common sense, which rosd 
to *' push us from our stools,'* and which none but the wise or good- 
natured would ever think of laughing at. 



' A MISTAKE OF MR. THOMAS PAINE'S UPON LEARNING; AND A 
WORD OR TWO ON TRANSLATION. 

We speak of Mr. Paine as a deceased author, whom it is a vulgar 
error to under-rate. His great natural powers have forced them- 
selves into eminence through every species of'obstacle. Well aware 
of them hiiuseir, seeing in what manner they were often denied, and 
what a convention there was among worldly and common-place men, 
possessed of a little scholarship, to cry down every thing but them- 
selves, he ran to an extreme natui-al enough to such a mind, and 
proclaimed at once that all which is commonly understood by the 
word Learning was useless. He saw that othei^s mistook the letter 
for the spirit ; 'and yet in objecting to this mistake^ he fell into one 
of the very same nature, and asserted that learning was no longer 
wanted, because all the '^ useful books" in the ancient languages had 
been translated. By useful books, he means such works as Euclid's 
Elements : and here again he fell into an error, from which the true 
spirit of learning might have saved him : he confounded utility with 
mere science. He forgot that for one instance in which mere science 
is necessary to our happiness, there are a hundi'ed in which we have 
more to do with our passions and tempers, with our affections, our 
perceptions, with our ability or inability to extract pleasure ftom the 
innumerable things in the intellectual aijd external world. Utility 
is only utility in as much as it conduces somehow or other to advan- 
tage and pleasure. Every thing that is truly pleasurable or beautiful 
is as useful as the mo«t scientific thing upon earth. Jane> when she 
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smiles at us> or takes a country walk wi£h us> or reads an author with 
us, is at least as good as a Spinning Jennys If we have twenty plea* 
sures from the sight of a cherry, such as the^admiration of it's bloom, 
it's figure, it's scent, it's suitableness to the leaves, it's connexion 
with the orchards and the country, and it s association with all that 
we have read of it in the poets, it is surely better than if we only 
knew the taste of it, and could reckon how much a dozen of them 
would come to at a farthing a-piece. If we see nothing in the moon 
but a light for old gentlewomen to go home by, or a satellite to the 
earth, or even a vague beauty and serenity, we do not receive so much 
utility from it as when we recollect ^hat it is the very same moon 
which HomM- has so often looked at and so beautifully described, — 
which said beauty of descripfion~i9 i»et to be found in the translation 
of Pope. Now there is scarcely any of all the great poets in other 
languages, of whom the English reader hai had a proper account 
from translators. An individual may have so much in him, from 
nature, of what the writers on the side of. beauty and imagination 
have done for humanity, that he may want little improvement from 
books. And we all could go on without learning. We all could go 
on with, half, or a quaiter, or half a quarter of the science that is 
now in the world. But if we are to see our way to happiness through 
knowledge (and we cannot well return to it now-a*days through the 
paths of ignorance, beset as they have been with every species of 
tyranny) then the more we know of what gi^eat minds have felt and 
said, the more we increase the general stock of humanity in it*s 
largest sense. That all the '' useful books" therefore have been 
translated, must be denied. Intelligent men of no scholarship, on 
reading Horace, for instance, and Ariosto, through the medium of 
translation, hr,rr^ ^t^f^^m^ ^wmnAnvnA ^illTT tv,fx&a wHtf r^, .obtnJnpd their 
glory. And they well might. The translations are no more Kk« the 
original than a walking-stick is like. a flowering bough. It is the 
same with the versions of Euripides, of .£schylus, of Sophocles, of 
Theocritus, of Petrarch, &c. &c. and in many respects of Homer, 
Perhaps we could not give the reader a more brief yet complete spe* 
cimen of the way in which bad translations are made, than by select- 
ing a well-known passage from Shakspeare, and turning it into the 
common-place kind of poetry that flourished so widely among us till 
of late years. Take the passage for instance, where the lovers in the 
Merchant of Venice seat themselves on a bank by moonlight : — 

How.sweet the moqpli^ht sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the souncls of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the ni^ht. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Now a foreign translator, of the ordinary kind), would dilute and 
take all taste and fi-eshness out of this draught of poetry^ in a style 
amounting to the following : — 

With what a charm, the moon, sereAe and briyhtA 
Lends on. this bank its soft reflected light ! 
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$$it we» I pray }. «n4 let us sw«fllyJiear 
The strains melodious with a raptured ear ; 
For soft retrcjb, and oigfat-s impressive houtr. 
To harmony raapartdivtaeet power. ^ 

It will be our business^ where a quotation from the foreign poets 
occurs to us, to do at any rate a little better than this : and the Engr 
lish reader will have a better idea of the love-stories and other pieces . 
of fiction which they have rendered so celebrated, in abridgments 
like ours of the utmost brevity and simplicity, than in Whole volumes 
of this kind of misrepresentation. The simple elements of them will 
be laid before him ; and the eye of his own unobstructed heart will 
see more of what the poets iaw in tliem^ at once. 



. ABARIS, 



' A mysterioius personage in the time of Pythagoras, He is said to 
have received an arrow Kt>m ApoUo, with which he rode through the 
ftir> and which he afterwards gxw to Pythagoras in return tar the 
instruction of that philosopbcv. His first appearance at Athena was 
in consequence of a pestil^eitce which then a^cted the woirld, and for 
jthe eeefsationOf which an ora^ bad enjoined the Athenians to pray 
m behalf of all the other naffiions^ Abaris came as the represeiktaitive 
of the Hyperborean&^ The pmbability is, that he wasra Pythegoream 
from some northerni country. Who astonished the Athenians by the 
rapidity of his jojuraies, asid was not sorry perhaps to faaive it thought 
9up0rnatural. A nvetaphtor has often been ^enough to make a miracle. 
He rode like an arrow. Drop the word likey and the miracle is ready* 
^wift ^ys^of the femious liOrd Petcrborowgh,— 

i^o wuuaerfni His expedition. 

When you have not the least suspicion. 

He's with you like an apparitkn. 

• » ■ t , 

It this had been said of a man in some ^es 6f the world, the next 
dtep would have been to use his apparition at once, and allow hku a 
travelling ghost, ... 



URIEL ACOSTA, 



A Portuguese at the beginning of the 17th century, presented the 
world with a strange instance of vacillation in religious faith. He 
first turned Jew, convertiftgat the same time his mother and brothers, 
and fled vi^ith them to Amsterdam, where they were received into a 
synagogue. Becoming dissatisfied with aome of the Jewish rites, and 

Sving vent to his objections, he was excommunicated by the Jews, 
e then wrote a treatise against the immortality of the soul^ for 
which he was seized and fined. After a lapse of fifteen years, he made 
his submission, and was again received ; but not entirely conforming 
to the Mosaic law, and having dissuaded two Christians from adopt- 
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mg Judaism^ he was. again spelled. Under this second sentence he 
^remained seven years^ abandoned by his friends, and reduced to wft 
extremity of wretchedness. At lasty he again prostrated himself ber 
fore the Jewish priests, and was again received after an extraordinary 
penance, during which the most melancholy and appalling ceremonies 
were gone through, candles liglited up and put out, and blood dro))ped 
into basons. We spealc from the recollection of what we have read 5 
but the proceeding was of this description. At the conclusion of these 
infernal ceremonies, he lay down upon the ground at the threshold 
of the synagogue, and every member of it walked over his body. He 
shot himself.— -Aeosta has been idly accused of impiety, and even of 
worldly selfishness. A man is net full of leligious scmples out of 
impiety $ much less keeps oui of ±fae-pa]e.cf bis worldly interest over 
and over again, and Icm* so many years together. Perhaps his history 
la only an extraordinary instance of the perplexity arising from having 
had progenitors of different faiths. Acosta's fiather was a Roman 
Catholic, but descended from a Jewi^ stock. The Catholics would 
naturally wish to keep him Calholio, and the Jewii would natui^ly 
help his yqarnings< after Judaiio^ Perplexed between referenced to 
both, his mind wavered ; and being an enquiring one, took to thinks 
lag for itself j hut this was what neither Jew nor Catholic would 
tolerate. Perplexed < by early prejudices ; called upon, as it were, by 
the voices of his ancestors to become a Jew; making bold' efforts t« 
disengage himself from this cruel alternative -, then plunged, in misery ; 
and aboTe all, abandx^ned by men calling themselves his friends, and 
who^'he had taken for suc^, a- distracted state of mind, weakened 
perhaps into hopdessness by an atrabilarious temperament, drove him 
back, like a frightened animal, into the toils of hh Jirtifear, the oldest 
superstition in the £BuniXy.. He stnroH nbant .hijaa- .aathilea. amidst the 

candles, the curses^, and the dropping blood 3 and then went melaa* 
choly, and killed himself. — ^Thus an honest man is driven into suicide, 
because his ancestors differed in point of faith ! The religionist will 
say that this shews the value of having one regular hereditary feith : 
but would he cease then to convert the heretic to his own ? And what 
good did this do to the poor unwilling martyr Acosia ? The philosopher 
will say that it shews the wretched tyranny of custom. 



POLYFHEMUS, ACIS, AND GALAtSA, 

, One of the most celebrated love-stories in ancient fable. Acis was 
a mortal, because ^is mother was so, though his father was the wood- 
god Faunus. Galatea, who loved him deeply, and whose passion was 
returned« was an immortal sea-nymph, the daughter of two deities of 
the ocean. They enjoyed the happiness of their affection in the de- 
lightful vales of Sicily j but unfortunately it had one drawback> which 
yoaa the jealous importunity of Neptune> gigantic and on^eyed son^ 
the terrible Polyphemus. In vain the enamoured monster implored 
Galatea to listen to him. In vain had tove softened J;he natured fero- 
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city of his manners, so that he would sit whole days on the sea-coasfy 
watching to catch a glimpse of her out of the water, white the tears 
ran down his dreadful face, and he was as gentle and humble as a 
child. The fair nymph fled but the more for refuge into the arms of 
the handsome shepherd. The wretched Polyphemus, looking down 
one day into a valley, sa^v the happy lovers giving way to their trans- 
port ; and this sight made the load of his despair intolerable. He 
rent oflFa fragment of the rock on which he was sittings and hurKng 
it down as Jupiter might do his thunder, smote his rival so as to 
crush him to death. Galatea, inconsolable, and unable to restore her 
lover to life, or relider him a deity like herself, turned him into a 
fountain. It was after this event that we may suppose Polyphenius 
to have becoiue thf» inhospitable aml*crnei Wretch which he is described 
to be in Homer's Odyssey : and this point of view helps to throw an 
additional interest over his story, which always appeared to us one of 
the most pathetic and deeply- meaning in poetry. He was separated 
by his monstrous appearance from human-kind, and yet in his heart ' 
and inclinations he sympathised with them. The want of this sym- 
^ pathy froili others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. What moral 
can go to the heart of things more deeply than this ? 

This story has been a great favourite with all men of genius. It 
has been touched upon with great pathos and simplicity by Theo- 
critus, who was followed not so well by Virgil, and with much less 
nature by Ovid. The Italian writers are so fund of it, that they have 
sonnets called Polyphemic sonnets. -Raphael painted a beautiful pic- 
ture of Galatea triumphing on the waters, of which there are many 
cngraving-s. And Handel finished the homage of the arts to it by 
that divine oratorio of Acis and Galatea, for whicli Gay contributed 

words not unworthy. If the reader wiuhea.to Unow how the great 

poets have written on the subject, he should hear how Handel com* 
posed. . • 



COUNTRY HOUSES NEAR TOWN. 

We have often wondered, in the midst of the trees and fields, how 
people can be aware of the existence of such beautiful things,- and 
not long to enjoy them : — we mean, of course, in the manner as well 
as the degree, in which some others enjoy them : for though Nature 
will be felt and acknowledged some how or other under all her aspects, 
and though the inhabitants of the metropolis have plenty of little 
country houses scattered about the skirts of it, yet their pleasure in 
them is rather of a negative than positive kind -, rather a fidgeting 
respite from smoke and doise, than a sense of the beauties of scenery 
or of the solitude. When the citizen gets out of the town, he con- 
trives to be almost as much confined as when he is in it. At the best, 
he generally pokes about his garden a little, and sees that the apple 
trees are productive, and the brick walls secure. If he goes out, it is 
chiefly when his neighbours are abroad to meet him, and along the 
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higli-road. He ipay cross tbe fields ip the morning to church, in 
order to take care of his eternal interests upon the same principle on 
which he takes care of his temporal every other day in the week i 
but he confines himself to the path as he goes ; he returns by it as 
ploddingly ; and though not so bad as the sourer bigot, who, after 
insisting all the morning at the meeting-house that the world is a 
vile world, takes all the selfish or unsocial means he can to prove his 
words, he spends the rest of the day with almost as little sense of the 
beauties and kindliness of creation, either eating and drinking himself ' 
to sleep in his easy chair, or treating some friends with the provisions 
he stuffed his carriage with the day befi^re, and cultivating a hot-faced, 
noisy, and boozing indigestion till bed-time. This, and a confinement 
all the rest of the week te^ close and noisy streets, — the transition 
from dark rooms with windows half dust and half board, to the bar- 
gaining uproar of an Exchange, — the total ignorance of all intellectual 
.pleasures, an utter deadness to what is called sentiment, — a person 
which has no graces in consequence^ — a face, sometinies jovial hut 
not happy, generally care-worn, and always vulgar, — an enjoyment, 
such as it is, allied to gambling, and >cut with a thousand anxieties, 
— an unhealthy temperament, always contradicting his comfort also> , 
thougH he may not know as. much, — toil, toil, toil, every morning, 
— indigestion, indigestion, every evening, — a gout in his old age, 
and a bad conscience all his Hfe ; — such is the picture, of a complete, . 
successful, flourishing, sophisticated, money-getting animal ; who is 
called " a good man," because his knaveries enable him to pay j and 
a knowing one, because he has found out with infinite labour and 
pains how to make himself forty times as uncomfortable as other . 
people. 

All this comes from ima^nary \i^ntSj and f^rom abandoning nature 
in order to get as much as possible out of art; whereas art with 
twenty times the toil will never yield a twentieth part of the real 
harvest. A third of the industry that is now thought necessary, and 
an improved knowledge which does not confound good taste with 
expensiveness, would lead mankind to the enjoyment of a leisure and 
a happiness, which they have only tasted at intervals. But in the 
inean time; instead of happiness being attended to, the phrase is, that 
" business nuist be attended to." The same pains, or mere profli- 
gacies, are bequeathed to children ; and with the exception of a few 
understandings who have survived the convulsions of the times, and 
have got hold of a weapon against error, which wisdom never had 
before, and which we trust it will never let go — the middle classes 
in this green and beautiful country, make a religion of their money- 
getting' and town habits, sitting in their well-clothed stupidity, and 
sneering with as much ignorant scepticism at all improvement^ as 
ever their ancestors might have done in their painted skins. 

The present generation, in this respect, is too old and too foolish 
to mend j but the rising one has new light ;^and how easily might it 
see, not only from the sophistications of it's parents, but from their 
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4Kff<?ni^; and even theic t little mi0On06io«B hankering after soiber 
thing better^ the policy of improving it's habits of thinking ! How 
Qfijoch -better, would U be to bave arthird.of theitoiU^aadia twealieUi 
part of the. anxiety ! Mow, much; better to have iair and exercise e^eiyi 
day, instead, of once a week !. How mueh better to. have: cheap, luxu-, 
ries, eaay. digestions^ coojl slumbers^ and quiet minds ! . i 

Nor is, this mere talkiog, or a thing only to be found in hooks ; ias 
if there were no medium between the extreme of folly and that of 
injustice. Let them come out in the fields^ and see. Let them read 
of the smaller country gentlemen^ a class which has since vanishedr*-» 
of archeries and other rural sports, of the old. mixture of business and 
pleasure,' which were in a more reasonable proportion than now> and 
let them add to these, the improvements whi^ philosophy would .nomr- 
enable tb«m to make in a thousand matters involving the common 
good ; and they would soon see the folly of wasting their time by a 
mistaken sense of it. 

Upon this subject we shall present our readers by and by with a 
story of a man who never went out of the metropolis for ten years> 
and what took him; out of it at last.. 



ANACREON'S PORTRAIT OF HIS MISTRESS. 

Come, master of the rosy art, Fetch her eyesight out of fire ; 

Thou painter after my own heart, ' Like Minerva's, sparlcling blue ; ' 

Come, paint my.absent love for me, Moist, lilce Cytfaerea's, too : 

As I shall describe her thee. . Give her nose and rhppts a tint 

Paint me nrst her fine dark liair. Like shallow milk tvith roses iii't : 

Fawning into ringlets there ; Let her lip Persuasion's be. 

And if brush has power to do it,. A^Kitig our's provokiugly: 

Paiiit theodpur breathing tbroughiit. AadibeoiBath her satin chin, 

Th«i from out her ripe young cheek. With a. dimple, broken in. 

Underneath those tresses sleek, An4> alj about .those pi«cious places. 

Paint her hro w of ivory ; Set a t^;lousa^d hovtring graces. 

Taking, care the eyebrows be Now then,— let the dr^epy spr^d^ 

Not apart, nor mingled neither. With an under tint of red. 

But as her's are, stbrn together; And a glimpse left scai'cely dresti 

Met by stealth, yet leaving too So that what remains be ^uess'd. 

O'er the eyes their darkest hue. *Tis enough : 'tis she ! 'tis she ! 

Then as those bright orbs require, O thou sweet face, speak to me. 
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Ird In the Interior of Africa, whoie habits would rather leem to belong 
bnt.thoy have been well antbenticated. It indleates to honey banters t 

- e to be foviM. It calls them with a cheerful cry, which they answer; and ^ 

lies and hovers over a hollow tree containinK the honey. While they are occnpled In 
, the Und goes to a little distante, where he observes all that patfes[ and the hunters, 
lave helped themselves, take care to leave him his portion of the food.— TfoU is the 



^thsn If a bird In the Interior of Africa, whose habits would rather seem to belong to the interior 
of Falry-Iaad : but .they have been well antbenticated. It indicates to honey hunters where the nesu 
fif wild bees are to be fouiM. It calls them with a cheerful cry, which they answer; and on findingiteelf 

reeognised, flies and hovers over r " " — ' — .-- ^^^ ,,«-... .^ jn_^ i_ 

eoUectisg It the ' " ' 

when they have L_, ^. 

CocvLoi IMDICATOE ^f Lli|nseus, othentlie called the Moroe/Bee Cttckoo; or Honey Bird. 

There he arriving round about doth flie; 

And takes survey with busie, curious eye : 

Now this^ now that, lie toteth tenderly .^Spbkrb. 
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tl!E INDICATOR AND EXAMINER.— AUTUMNAL COMMENCEMENT 
OF FIRES^MANTLE-PIECES.— APARTMENTS FOR STUDY. 

One or two persona, we understand, have supposed that the present 
periodical work will interfere with the literary part of another, iii 
which the Editor has long been concerned. This is a ^eat mistake. 
The Examiner will continue to be more literary, as well as pains- 
taking, in every other respect, than it has ever been. It will have 
more than the usual literature, for instance, connected with politics 
and criticism,— especially the latter. Indeed, should the new paper 
injure the old one, it would be dropped. The fiaet is, that as faV as 
the Editor, is concerned, the Examiner is to be regarded as. the 
reflection of his public literature, and the Indicator of his private. 
In the on/9 h» hAM. a mart tit pnhlio mooting with hia £riends : in the 
other, a more retired one. The Examiner is his tavern-room for 
politics, for political pleasantry, for criticism upon the theatres and 
living writers. The Indicator is his private room, his study, his 
retreat from public care and criticism, with the reader who chuses 
to accompany him. 

Here we are then,' this chilly weatheh with a warm fire.' How 
pleasant it is to have Hres again ! We have not time to regret sum- 
mer, when the cold fogs begin to force us upon the necessity of having 
a new kind of warmth; — a warmth not so line as sunshine, but as 
manners go, more sociable, llici English get together over their 
iSres, as the Italians do in thciir sumnier-shade. We do not enjoy our 
simshine as we ought : our climate in general seems to render us 
almost unaware that the weather is fine> when it really becomes so : 
but for the same reason, we make as much of our winter as the anti- 
social habits that have grown upon us horn other causes will allow. 
And ^or a similar reason, the southern European is unprepared for a 
cold day. The houses in Italy are almost all summer-houses, letting 
in the air on every side ; so that when a fit of cold weather comes 
on, the dismayed inhalntant, waUung and shivering about with a lit- 

Sd£4it. 
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tie brazier in his haXKjs, presents an awkward image of insufficiency 
and perplexity. A few of our fogs^ shutting up the sight of every^ 
thing out of doorSj and making the trees and the eares of the houses 
drip like rain« would soon admonish him to get warm in good ear- 
nest. If *' the web of our life*' is always to be '^ of a mingled 
yam^'* a good warm hearth-rug is not the worst part of the mana* 
facture. 

Here we are t}ien again> with our fire befbre us^ aftd our books on 
each side. What shall we- do ? Shall we take out a Life of somebody^ 
or a Theocritus^ or Dante^ or Ariosto^ or Montaigne^ or Marcus Aure- 
lius> or Horace^ or Shakspeare who includes them all ? Or shall we 
-read an engraving from Poussin or Raphael ? Or shall we sit with 
tilted chairs^ planting our wrists upon <Mir loiees^ and toasting the 
up-turned palms of our hands> while we discourse of manners and of 
man's heart and hopes^ with at least a sincerity^ a good intention^ and . 
good nature^ that shall warrant what we say with the sincere^ the 
good-intentioned^ and the good-natured ? 

Ah^— take care. You see lyhat that old looking saucer is^ with a 
handle to it ? It is a venerable piece of earthenware^ whieh may have 
bee^ worthy to an Athenian^ about two-pence 5 but to an author^ 
js worth a great deal more than ever he could-— deny for it. And 
yet he would deny it too* It will fetch his imagination more than 
ever it fetched potter or penny-maker. It's little shallow circle 
overflows for him with the milk and honey of a thousand pleasant 
associations. This is one of the uses of having mantle-pieces. You 
may often see on no very rich mantle-piece a representative body of 
all the elements^ physiod and intellectual^— a shell for the sea> a 
stuffed bird or tK)me feathers for the air^ a curious piece of mineral 
for the earth> a ^lass of watpr with %(vpci(^^ -flmirttva.iA i* ibr tlie visiUe 
proceiia of creation, — a cast from sculpture for the mind of man )— * 
and underneath all> is the bright and ever-springing fire^ running 
up through them heavenwards, like hope throtkgh materiality. We 
like to have any little curiosity of the mantle-piece kind within our 
reach and inspection. For the same reason, we like a small study, 
where we are almost in contact with our books. W^ like to foel 
them about us, — ^tobe in the arms of our mistress Philosophy, rather 
than see her at a distance. To have a huge apartment for a study 
13 like lying in the great bed at Ware, or being snug on a mile- 
stone upon Hounslow Heath. It is space and physical activity, not 
repose and concentration. It is fit only for grandeur and ostentation,' 
•—for those who have secretaries, and are to be approached like gods 
in a temple. The Archbishop of Toledo, no doubt,^ wrote his homflies 
in a room ninety feet long. The Marquis Marialva must have been 
approached by Gil Bias through whole ranks of glittering iLuthors^ 
stfiuaiding at due distance. But Ariosto, whose mind could fly out of * 
it's nest over all nature, wrote over the house he built, '' Parva, sed 
apta mihi" — Small, but suited to me. However, it is to be observed^ 
that he could not afford a larger. He was a Duodenarian, in that 
respect^ like oursdves.^ We do not know how oiu: ideas of a study 
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might eoqpand with our waUs. Moata!gne> who waa Montaigne ** of 
that ilk*'* and lord of a great chateau j had a study *' sixteen paces 
in diameter, with three noUe and free prospects.*' He congratulates 
himself^ at the same time, on it's circular figure, evi^denSy fh>m a 
feeling allied to the one in fkvour of smallness; '^ The figure of my 
/study/' says he, ^^ is round, and has no more flat (bare) wall, than 
what is taken up by my table and my chairs ; so that the remaining 
parts of the circle present me with a view of all my books at oncie, 
eet upon five degrees of shelves round about me." (Cotton's Mon-^ 
taigne, B. 3. ch. S.) A great prospect we hold to be a very disputa- 
ble advantage, upon the same reasoning as before ; but we like to have 
some green boughs about our windows, and to fancy ourselves as 
much as possible in the country whon we are not there. Milton ex- 
pressed a wish with regard to his study, extremely suitable to our 
present pu/pose. . He would have the lamp in it ^een ; thus letting 
others into a Hiare of his ei^o^cments, by the imagination of them. 

And let my lamp at midniebt hour 
Be $ien in some high lonefy tower. 
Where 1 may oft outwatch the Bear 
With thr^ce-^eat Hermes; or unsphere 
The Spirit of Plato, to mifbld 
What world or what yast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her iff^nfion in tjiis fleshy nook. 

There is a fine passionate burst of enthusiasm on tbe iiubject of a study 
in Betdher's play of the W^pf Sroth^er^ Act 1* Scene ^. 

Sordid ^d 4uQffhiU mindf, composed of earth, 
|n that gross element fix all their happiness : 

But porvrr aplaito| jiwigcd ^WX ll.flu*d|- — 

Shake off that Q\og of liuman frailty. Qwt me 

Leave to' enjoy myself. Tha^ place, that does ^ 

Contain my biooks, the best companions, is 

To me a glorioles court, where hourly I 

CoBTerse with the 0I4 sages and philosophers ; 

ilnd sometimes for yaricty, I confer 

With }i\m and emperors, and weigh their counsels; 

Calling ikheir victories, if unjustly got. 

Unto a strict account; and in my fancy, 

Defiace their411rplaced statues. Can I then 

Part ^th such constant pleasures, to embrace 

Uncertain vani^s? No: be it your care 

To augment a heap of wealth : it shall be mine 

To inepeafe in knowledge, LighU there for my study ! 



ACONTIUS AND CYDIPPE. 

A LOVB 8T0RT IN, THE ANTlKlft WRmiRS. 

Acontius nvas a youth of the island of Cea (now Zia)> who at the 
sacrifices in honour of Diana fell in love with this beautiful Tirgin> 
Cydippe; but she was unfortunately so much above him in rank^ 
that he ha4 no hope of obtaining her hand in the usual way. The 
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wit of « lover accordingly helped him to an expedient. There was 
a law in Cea^ that any oath pronounced in. the temple of Diana> was 
irrevocably hmdrng, Acontius got an apple^ and wilting soine words 
upon it^ pitched it into Cydippe^s bosom. 
The words were these r 

M^ THN APTEMIN AKONTIH TAMOTMAI. 
By Dian^ I will marry Acontius. 

Or as a poet has written them ; 

Juro tibi sancts per mystiea sacra Diane, 

Me tibi venturaiQ comitem, sponsamque futuram. 

I swear by holy Dian, I urill be 

Thy bride betrothed^ and bear thee company. 

Cydippe read> and married herself. — ^It is said that she was repeat? 
edly on the eve of being married to another person i but her imagin- 
ation in the shape pf the Goddess as often threw her into a fever ;- 
and the lover, whose ardour and ingenuity had made an impression 
upon her> was ma^e happy. Aristsnetus in his Epistles calls the 
apple Kv^amtov iai^iXov, a Cretan apple> which is supposed to mean a quince | 
or as others think, an orange, or a citron. But the apple was, is^ 
and Qiust be, a true, unsophisticated apple. Nothing else would hav9 
suited. '^ The apples, plethought,^' says Sir Philip Sydney of hi? 
heroine in the Arcadia, f ' fell down from the treef to do homage to 
the apples of her breast.** ' The idea seems to have originated with 
Theocritus, (Idyl. 5^. v. 60. Edit. Valckenaer.) from whom it wa? 
copied by the Italian writers. It makes a lovely figure in on« of tb^ 
most famous passages of Ariosto, where he describes the beauty of 
Aldna (Orlando Furioso, Canto 7. st. 14.)— 

Biaucis uere e U oei eotWy «'i p«f 10 la^e x 
II coilo ^ tbndo, il petto colmo e lar^: 
Due pome acerbe, e pur d'avorio fatte, 
Ven^no e van come onda al primo marg^, 
Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte. 

Her bosom is like milk, her neck like ^now^ 
A rounded neck; a bosom, where you see 
Tyo crisp younr ivory apples come sind ro. 
Like waves that on the coast beat tendenyj 
When a sweet air is ruffling^ to and fro. 

And after himj, T^s^^ in his fine ode on the Golden Age :r-3 

. Allor tra fiori e linfe 
Tracan dolci carole - 
jGrii Amoretti senz- archi e sensa £acif 
Sedean pastori e ninfe 
Meschiando a le parole 
Vezzi e susurri, ed ^i susurrf i bac| 
Strettameote tenaci. 
La vergf nelfa ignudf^ 
Scopria sue fresche rose 
Ch* OP tien nel velo^ascose, 
£ le pome del send acerbe e crude- 
^ sperso o in fiume o in lago 
^ ^cherzar si yide con 1' amata il ra^^ 
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Tlien- among streams and flowert, . 

The little Wmged Pbwers 

Went sin§^iDg carols, without torch or how; 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 

Mingling with innocent chat 

Sporu and low whispers, and with whispers low 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maiden, hudding o'er. 

Kept not her hloom uneyed. 

Which now a veil must hide. 

Nor the crisp apples which her hosom bore. 

And oftentimes in river or in lake. 

The lover and his love their nierry bath would take. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense, 



VENICE, 



This is the country of Titian> of Palladio^ of MarcellOi who ft'om 
a nobleman became one of the fin^t musicians in Italy 3 of Bembo; 
one of the most liberal and accomplished of cardinals 5 of Paul Sarpi^ 
who kept his countrymen independent of the church of Rome. 

The Venetians are like a lively hmWy cut off from the rest of 
Europe. Let the reader imagine himself pushing off from a sea-coast^ 
and coming at a distance of a league and a half upon a, city standing 
in the sea. This is Venice. It is built ui)on seventy-two little islands, 
the houses abutting directly upon the water, the finest of them with- 
out even a landing place but -the stairs ; so that instead of streets 
there are only canals of sea- water ; and instead of coaches and carts^ 
gondolas and other boats. Perhaps the best idea the reader can have 
of a Venetian street is to imagine a street like Portland-place, or 
rather a mnre winding: one^ like the Hiffh-street at Oxford, mixed 
with nobler as well as smaller houses, and the full sea running through 
it, with abundance of boats* of traffic and swift-darting gondolas. 
The gondola is a sort of wherry, about five feet broad, and twenty- 
five long, covered with black doth, and having a cabin standing up in 
the middle of it, like the body of a caravan. The cabin is covered with 
black also, and has moveable windows with curtains. A Venetian gen- 
tleman keeps his gondola as an Englishman does his cosch ^ only with 
much greater cheapifess. The full complement of a gondola is two 
TowerSj who stand to their oars, one at each end, and with their faces 
the reverse way of our boatmen. They are very expfsrt, and dart their, 
gondolas in and out among the intricacies of this watery bustle, like 
fish. They are proverbial for their cheerfulness and honesty. They 
used to be fomous for singing passages out of Tasso and other Italian 
po^ts 5 ]E)i;t political trouble has dashed the spirit^ even of the Vene- 
tian gondoUer, and he ^ now comparatively mute.* The guitar 

• It is curious and natural enonc^h, that one of their most favourite passages * 
was the be^nnin^ of the seventh book of Jerusalem Delivered, where Ermioia 
gets amoo|f the country-people. Th^ sang to a kind of chant, sometimet 
rtspondipg to each other ^ and the effect at night-time, when the sound came 
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however is still heard in Venice^ especially of an evening ; and the 
Tisitor continually hears those delightful dancing airs which have 
been collected and published in this country. The chief;, or rather 
the only place of assemblage for the inhabitants of Venice out of 
doors (for they have a fine opera and multitudes of opera*house8 
within) is a large square^ containing the principal church and the 
government offices. Here all ranks are accustomed to meet of an 
evening ; and here something of amusement is generally going for- 
ward ^U day> from the guitar-player to the punchinello. There is 
▼ery little more standing-room throughout the city ; and so little 
vegetation^ that tliey call a court by way of eminence the Court of 
the Tree, and there is a church entitled our Lady of the Garden, 
There is a monastery with one of these gardens, such as they are; 
the Falace Zenobio has another, and a Casino,* cadled Zanne, another, 
We suppose they muster up some others in miniature ; but ther» 
is an island near Venice, where the gentry hstve cpuntr^-houses^ and 
contrive to be a little more horticultural. 

Next to it*s watery streets, Venice is remarkable for th^ ntiinber 
of it's biidges and palaces. The latter are truly so called, and com^ 
prise many of the master-pieces of Palladio. Every noble fomily ap? 
pears to have once occupied a palace^ some f^ them m^ny palaces, 
They stand upon the principal canals, into which run smaUfir ones, 
all of them having their bridges. These bridges however are in 
general very small ; nor is the ^mous one, called the Rialto, flo te* 
xnarkable as it's celebrity would imply, though it is built in a str&r 
ing manner, of one arch. It has houses on it, like old London bridge, 
though not after the same fashion. They cross it in a covered angle, 
forming a double arcade. The artist who built it was called Astof 
nio of the Bridge. In the same spirit of poetical tendency^* th« hridge 
leading to the city Jail is called the Bridge of Sighs 3 and one of the 
principal canals, probably from the residence of some great musician. 
Is entitled the River of Song. 

The Venetians have always been lamous for their enjoying temperi 
and what iKe Italians c^ Brio, — a certain sparkling of the animal 
spirits. A quintessence of this quality would seem to have been al? 
most the only thing which made a late celebrated dramatist, Croldoni, 
be taken all over Europe for & great genius. Yet the Venetian diat 
racter in general is relieved from the frivolous by an .evident c^padty 

softened by distance over the water, wi^s of^n delightful. Rous8eaU| who was 
oKce at Venice, published the chant in notes. We do not remember if nether it if 
from him that Mr. Shield has copied it in the appendix to his Introduotioii to Har« 
nony; but it is there to be found. Ariosto used to ht^ the .great favourite with 
the Venetians.; but Tassb's poem seems to have superseded even the Orlando In 
popularity. An Italian eenlleman, when asked his opinion of this mystery, 
thought it explained bv the great .mixture of Turkish affeirft in the JArutalcm, 
the Venetians having had a good deal to do with the Turks^ both as enemies and 
friends. 

♦ BareUi defines one of these Casinos exactly. He calls it «' a small houie kept 
for pleasure in a town, besides our own." They are in great request at Venice j 
more so now, we supposie, than ever, since the nobility have shrunk in their pa- 
laces like withered nuts. / 
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for the serious. The wine in thek blood has a body with it. There 
Is a tone and substance in their composition as different firom the old 
French levity, as Titian's pictures are &om La Guerre. You stiU 
meet with Titian's men and women at Venice^ — the i^ame rich dark 
complexions and fine figures -, the same faces/ earnest without «harp-» 
nes8, quick without confusion^ thoughtful without severity^ volup^ 
tuous without grossness. The. men are robust as well as s^e : thft 
women have that soft of tone in their composition which made the ; 
very courtezan of Venice a Calypso to strangers^ and enthroned the 
more sentimental mistress at the top of her sex; at once to fescinate 
and to rule. 

The leading men in the state^ the counsellors at law, &c. take ad- 
v^tage of this solid part of the national character to affect a prodi-^ 
gious air of gravity : and it was perhaps from a mixed spirit of re- . 
publican pride, and a sort of gusto of contrast to the pleasurability 
of their temperament, that black colours became the national wear. 
Not only the divines and lawyers wore black, but the-statesmen wore 
black, the ladies all wore black ; and the gondolas carrying guitars 
and lovers in their bosoms, were clothed in the same external symbol 
of solemnity. We believe it is the same to this day, if not so uni- 
versally. There seems in this a kind of pleasant and avowed hypo- 
crisy, which stands the lively and sincere Venetian instead of the 
more hypocritical zests of other countries. 

Venice ori^nated with fugitives from the Italian peninsula during, 
the fierce time of Attila, and subsisted afterwards as an independent 
state for many centuries, imbesieged even but by the waves. It* 
&mous oligarclucal form of government^ under whioh it became mis- 
tress of the sea, still divides the opimons of politicians. Some think 
it must have bcca an intolerable tyranny $ wfafle others^ among whom 
is our republican countryman Harrington, have regarded it as the 
true model of a popular state. The truth seems to be^ that the good 
climate and chearffd temperament enjoyed by the Venetians rendered 
them very easy subjects ; and this easiness had it's efifect tn tura 
upon their leaders, who with all their outward stateliness were la 
reality like themselves. There was none of the physical suffering, 
which naturally renders the people so impatient in harder climates ; 
and on the other hand, thci rulers were generally wise and kind, and 
not provoked into tyranny either by conscious injustice, or extra-na- 
tional ambition. The Venetians were too contented with what was 
done and allowed, to quarrel for the ladt, sad privilege of political 
talking ; i£kid provided a Venetian didiiiot talk politics, he.might talk 
or do any thing he pleased. Thus they were like a happy fsimily liv- 
ing under a father of austere aspect and real goodnature. But as 
their less happy neighbours outgrew them, this happy family was to be 
disturbed ; and it was so. Venice in common with the other north- 
em states of Italy became the property of the greatest neighbour 
for the time being, — of the^ Court of Vienna first, then ot France, 
and now of Vienna again. It's nobles are at length ruined i it*s 
palaces almost deserted 3 and the gay Venetian^ now a pensive ani- 
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xnal to Vfhsit he was» meditates on the approaching period trhen ki^ 
very city ia to be forsaken by the sea) when Venice itself, eyeless^ 
voiceless^ and dead^ is to stand like a gigantic skeleton on a stagnant 
and deserted shore^ whistling with the screams of sea^fowli and the 
disdainful rushing of the wind: 

This apprehension now appears td be a good d^al entertained. It 
was entertained also nearly forty years back^ perhaps long before ; 
and was understood to be disproved at that time. Acc6rding to the 
systems^ however^ and calculations of modern philosophy^ the sea-* 
coasts all over the globe are in a constant state either of an accretion 
or diminution of waters } and the imagination^ in its gloomier mo« 
ments^ may still contemplate the desolation 6f Venice^ approaching 
or far off. 

. Still the Venetians compared with most other people are ^ happy 
race. The blood.runs quicker in their veins. They have mote music^ 
9iore freshness and easiness of life^ more cordiality of intercourse. 
The good-natured philosopher stiU finds in Venice the greatest mix-« 
ture of liveliness and sentiment : the restless man of genius^ Im- 
patient of the contradiction of his young hopes> still finds Uiere some- 
thing to admire and to love. If the Venetians have been thought to 
be of too amorpus a disposition> they are acknowledged to be tempe- 
rate in every other respect, and to make excellent parents and kins- 
folk : and it is to be observed that in many of the cities of Italy, the 
proneness to love has gradually produced a state of opinion on those 
matters, less severe than in some other countries ; so that they do 
not violate their consciences so much as might be supposed, and the 
guilt is of necessity diminished with the sense of it. A late traveller 
says, that the most striking thing after all, in Venice, is the extreme 
kindness and att«niftvc»eeo of idl r?uikB of people to one another. A 
young man going by with a burden begs his '^ good &ther** (any 
given old gentleman) to let him have way ; and the good father in 
as unaffected a tone is happy to make way for his '' son.*' It may be 
answered, considering the Venetian character, that this is but natural } 
and that the old gentleman does not know whom he may be talking to. 
But these, we conceive, are evidences which the disputatious moralist 
would do better in letting alone. 



lAs this publication is unstamped, it will not circulate by means of the 
general post without a heavy expense. Persons in the country wh» 
wish to become subscribers,^ should therefore order it of booksellers who 
send weekly or monthly parcels to their respective plcLces of residence* 
The delay would be of little consequence with a work not containing 
any thir^ of merely temporary interest^] 
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nprelsabirdiufhcUteriorofAfrica^w^^ to belonir to U. .«...«. 
2r •^yJ""'* • ^l}^l^7 ^^r H^.*" well authenticated, ft indicates to honey hunters where the nests 
of wild been are to be found. It calls them with a cheerful crv. which thPVfin!.w«.r. rhH 



I the interior 

y 11 :..r ,\ r* *: ■■•m«-»«*wo »« uvu^rj nuubcio ^uere the nests 

iV ^if "--y'a'' "*"? u " ^*"* them with acheerful cry, which they ans^wcr; and on finding 

i« iirf *;^''"'?f^:u^*l*.*J*'* '*®?" *}XS!l a^^ollow tree containing the honey. While they are occupied 
!rK^**"!u^'"*L*'' ^^^ ,**"? ^^* ^^^ Httic distance, where he obnerves all that pa-ses ; and the Ivanlers, 
when they have helped themselves, talctf care to leave him his portion of the ^ood— This is Ui« 
CucuLua Indicator of Lmnasus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee Cnclcoo, or Honey Bird. 



There he arriving round about doth flic, 

And talies survey with busie, curious eye : 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.-^pBNSKR. 
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GODIVA. 

This is the lady, who under the title of Countess of Coventry, used 
to make such a figure in our childhood upon some old pocket-pieces 
of that city. We hope she is in great request there still j or the 
inhabitants deswve to be sent from Coventry. That city used to be 
famous in saintly legends for the visit of the eleven thousand virgins, 
—an " incredible number," saith Selden. But the eleven thousand 
virgins have vanished with their credibility; and a real noble-hearted 
woman of flesh and blood is Coventry's true immortality.. 

The story of Qodiva is not a fictiorf, as many suppose it. At least 
it is to be found in Matthew of Westminster, and is not of a nature 
to have been a mere invention. Her name, and that of her husband, 
Leofric, are mentioned in an old charter recorded by another early 
historian. That the stary is omitted by Hume and* others argues 
little against it j for the latter are accustomed to confound the most 
ipterciiting anecdotes of times and manners with something below the 
dignity of history (a very absurd mistake) ; and Hume, of whose 
philosophy better things might have been expected, is notoriously less 
philosophical in his history than in any other of his works. A certain 
coldness of temperament, not unmixed with aristocratical pride, or 
at least from a great aversion from every thing like vulgar credulity, 
rendered his scepticism so extreme, that it became in spite of itself 
a sort of superstition in turn, and blinded him to the claims of every 
species of enthusiasm, civil as well as religious. Milton, with his 
poetical eyesight; saw better when he meditated the history of his 
native country. We do not remember whether he relates the present, 
story ; but we remember well, that at the beginning of his fragment 
on that subject, he says he shall relate doubtful stories as well as 
authentic ones, for the benefit of those, if no others, who will know 
how to ijoake use of them,-— namely, the poets.* We have faith 
however in the story ourselves. It has innate evidence enough for 

• When Dr. Johnson, among^ his other impatient accusations of our g:reat rc- 

Eublican, charfred bim with teUin|r unwarrantahle stories in his history, he must 
ave overlooked this aooouncement ; and yet, if we recollect, it is but in the 
second page of the fragment. So hasty, an< blind, and liable to be put to shame, 
IS prejudice. 

ard Editioa. 
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us> to give full weight to tl^Bt of the old apnallst Imagination can 
invent a good deal ; afiectioa inore : but affection can sometimes do 
things, such as the teuderest imagination is at least not in the habit 
of inventing -, and this piece of noble-heartedness we believe to have 
been one of them. ^ 

Leofric, Earl of Leicester, was the lord of a large feudal territonr 
in the middle of England, of which Coventry formed a part. He 
lived in the time of Edward the Confessor -, and was so eminently a 
feudal lord, that the hereditary greatness of his dominion appears to 
have been singular even at that time, and to have lasted with an 
uninterrupted succession from Ethelbaki to the Conquest, — a period 
of more than three hundred years. He was a great and useful oppo- 
nent of the famous Earl Goodwin. 

Whether it was owing to Leofric or not, does not appear 5 but 
Coventry was subject to a very oppressive tollage, by which it would 
seem that the feudal despot enjoyed the greater part of the profit 
of all marketable commodities. The progress of knowledge has 
shewn us how abominable, and even how unhappy for all parties^ 
is an injustice of this description; yet it gives one an extraordinary 
idea of a mind in those times, to see it capable of piercing through 
the clouds of custom, of ignorance, and even of self-interest, and 
petitioning the petty tyrant to forego such a privilege. This mind 
was Godiva's. The other sex, always more slow to adroit reason 
through the medium of feeling, were then occupied to the full in 
their warlike habits. It was reserved for a woman to anticipate 
whole ages of liberal opinion, and to surpass them in the daring 
virtue- of setting a principle above a custom. 

The countess entreated her lord to give up his ^ncied right ; but 
in vain. At last, wisblng to put nn end to her importunitiea, he 
told her, either in a spirit of bitter jesting, or with a playful raillery 
that could not be ^bitter with so sweet an eainestness, that he would 
give up his tax, provided she rode through the city of Coventry, 
naked. She took him at his word j and said she would. One may 
imagine the astonishment of a fierce unlettered chieftain,' not un- 
tinged ^ith chivalry, at hearing a woman, and that too of the great- 
est delicacy and rank, maintaining seriously her intention of acting 
in a manner contrary to all that was supposed fitting for her sex, 
and at the same time forcing upon him a sense s>f the very beauty 
of her conduct by its principled excess. It is, probable, that as he 
could not prevail upon her to give up her design, he had sworn 
sdme religious oath when he made his promise: but be this as it 
may, he took every possible precaution to secure her modesty from 
hurt. The people of Coventry were, ordered to keep within doort, 
to close up all their windows and outlets, and not to give a glance 
into the streets upon pain of death. The day came j and Coventry, 
i£ may be imagined, was silent as death. The lady went out at the 
palace door, was set on horseback, and at the same time divested of 
her wrapping garment, as if she had been going into a bath ; then 
taking the fillet from her head, she let down her long and lovely 
tresses, which poured around her body like a veil 3 and so, with only. 



hkt whitd legs retxraining comfHikiaiH, todk het gentle way through - 
the streets.* ' - - 

What scefie cati be more tombing to ttfe iiAagfnktion^— besrtity^ 
modesty^ fUminin^ softness^ a daring sympaithy^ an extraya^n<:e^ 
producing by the nobleness of it*s object t^nd the strange gentlenes^ 
6f H's^ meaDB^ the grave and j^Sbund effect of the most reverend 
CQstom. We may suppose the scene takihg place in the ivarm nooh; 
the doors all shut, the windows closed; the earl and his court serioiis 
and Wondering i the other Inhabitants, many of them gushing with 
gratefol tears, and all reterently listening to hear the footsteps 6f th6 
horse J and lastly, the lady hefself, with a downcast but not a sham^- 
fkced eye, looking towards the eairth through her flowing locks, and 
riding through the dumb and deserted streets, like an angelic spirit'. 

In was an honourable superstition iri that part of the country, thait 
a main who ventured to look dt the fair saviour of his native town^ 
Wa» struck bliiid. But the vulgar use to which this Superstition had 
been turned by sorile writer£^ of late tinifes, is not so honourable. Thi 
whole story is as unvulgar ahd as sweetly serious, a^ Can be conceived. 

Drayton has not made sd rtsiith of this subject, as might have be^d 
expected ) yet what he sayd is said well and earnestly. 

— — Coventry at leDgth 
From bef small meai^ fegarcf, recovered state and strength ; 
By Leofric her lord, yet in base bondage held, 
The people from her mairts by. toUage were expelled ; 
Whose dutchess which desired this tribute to release, 
Their freedom often begged. The duke, to make her cease. 
Told her, that if she would his loss so far enforce, 
}lis will was, she should ride stark naked upon a horse 
By daylight through the street : which certainly he thought . 
lu her heroic breast so deeply would have wrought. 
That in her former suit she would have left to deal. 
£at ihai most princely dame^ as one devoured ttnth zecti, 
ffTmt on, amd by that medn the city clearly freed. 

We Wonder that none of our painters have yet drawn us Godiva' 
upon her horse. They can hardly have tnet with the subject^ or^ 
surely they would have ikllen in love with it. 

♦ " Nuda," says Matthew of Westminster, " equum ascendens, erines capitis 
«t tricas dissolvens, corpus suum totum, prieter crura candidissima., inde velavit." 
See Selden*s Notes to the l^olyolbion of Drayton. Song 13. It is Selden from 
#bom we learn, that Leofric was Earl of Leicester, and the other particulars 
of hhfn mentioiied above. The £arl was buried at Coventry, his Countess most 
prtybably in the same tomb. 



PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS CONNECTED WI^H VARIOUS PAl(fS 
Of THfi METROPOLIS. 

Ofl^ of the betft secrets of enjoyment is the art of cultivating, pl^a- 
e^xst associations. We apoke of this in our first, miipber, a^nd shall: 
oiftea have occasion to recur to it. It is an art that of necessity 
increases with the stodc of our knowledge j and though in' acquiring 
our knoMedgpe we must encoutiter disagreeable asdociatkms also> yet 
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if we secure a reasonable quantity of health by the way> these will b^ 
far less in number than the agreeable ones : for unless the circum* 
stances which gave rise to the associations^ press upon us* it is only 
from want of health that the power of throwing off these burdemsome 
images become suspended. 

And the beauty of this art is> that it does not insist upon pleasant 
materials to work on. Nor indeed does health. Health will give us 
a vague sense of delight^ in the midst of objects that would teaze and 
oppress us during sickness. But healthy association peoples this vague 
sense with agreeable images. It will relieve us^ even when a painful 
sympathy with the distresses of others becomes a pail of the veiy 
health of our minds. For instance^ we can never go through St. Giles's^ 
but the sense of the extravagant inequalities in human condition 
presses more forcibly upon us 3 but some pleasant images are at hand 
even there to refresh it. They do not displace the others^ so. as to 
injure the sense of public duty which they excite 3 they only serve to 
keep our spirits fresh for their task, and hinder them from running 
into desperation or hopelessness, in St. Giles's church lie Chapmalii 
the earliest and best translator of Homer ; and Andrew Marvell, the 
wit and patriot^ whose poverty Charles the Second could not bribe* 
We are as sure to think of these two men, and of all the good and 
pleasure they have done to the world, as of the less hafjpy objects 
about us. The steeple of the church itself too is a handsome one i 
and there is a flock of pigeons in that neighbourhood, which we have 
stood with great pleasure to see careering about it of a fine afternoon, 
when a western wind had swept back the smoke towards the city, and^ 
shewed the white of the stone steeple piercing up into a blue sky. 
60 much for St. Gileses, whose very name is a nuisance with some. 
It is dangerous to speak disrespectfully of old distiictai. Who would 
suppose that the Borough was the most classical ground in the me- 
tropolis? And yet it is undoubtedly so. The Globe theatre was there, 
of which Shakspeare himself was a proprietor, and for which he wrote 
his plays. Globe-lane, in which it stood, is still extant> we believe, 
under that name. It is probable that he lived near it: it is certain 
that he must have been much there. It is also certain that on the 
Borough side of the river, then and still called the Bank side, in the 
same lodging, having the same wardrobe, and some say, with otlier 
participations more teraarkable, lived Beaumont and Fletcher.. In 
the Borough also, at St. Saviour's, lie Fletcher and Massinger in 
one grave 3 in the same church, under a monument and ejligy, lies 
Chaucer*s contemporary, Gower ; and from an inn in the Borough, 
the existence of which is still boasted, and the scite pointed out by a 
picture and inscription, Chaucer sets out his pilgrims and himself on 
their famous road to Canterbury. 

To return over the water, who would expect any thing poetical f rote 
East Stnithfleld ) Yet there was born the most poetical even of poets, 
Spenser. Pope was born within the sound of Bow-belU in a- street » 
no less anti-poetical than Lombard*street. - So was Grayi in CornhilL^ 
So wa^ Milton, in Bread-street, Cheapside. The presence of the same ' 
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great poet and patriot has given happy memories to many parU of the 
metropolis. He lived in St. Bride*s Church-yard, fleetnitreet ^ in 
AIder8gate-6treet> in Jewin^street^ inBarbican> in Barth(d6mew«-^)Mi; 
in Holbonii looldng back to LincolnVinn-Eields ; in Hplfoorn, near 
Ked Lion-square; in Scotland-yard; in a house looking to SL JamesV 
F&rk, now belonging to an eminent writer on legislation^ and lately 
occupied by a celebrated critic and metaphysician $ and he died in 
the Artillery-walk^ Bunhill-fields ; and was buried in St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate. * ^ 

Ben Jonson, who was born *^ in Hartshome-lane^ near Chating^^ 
a*oss/' was at one time ** master" of a theatre in Barbican. He 
appears also to have visited a tavern called the Sun and Moon^-ih 
Aldersgate-street -, and is known to have frequented, with Beaumont 
and others, the famous one called the Mermaid, which was in CotnM 
hill. Beaumont, writing to him from the country, in an'epistkfUil 

of jovial wit, says, — ' ' 

• • .. . ' • ' *j{' 

^ The sun, which doth the g^reatest comfort brings, , , ' i 

To absent friends, because the self-same thing 
They know they see, however- absent, is ' •• » 

Here* our belt haymaker: forgive me. tbit: .' 

It is our country style : — In this warm shine . .> 

I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine. 
• « ♦ • • • • . .. 'f - 

Methinks the little wit I had, is lost, 

Since I saw you ; for wit is like a rest . . 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid ? Hard words that have been . . 

So nimble, and so full of sithrle flame, ' ' *- 

As if that every one from whom they came * • *f 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a Jest, ' / 

And bad resolved to live a fool the rest , 

Of his dull life. Tben^ when there hath been thrown 

Wit, able enough to justify the town . . i . < : ; 

For three days past,— wit, that might warrant be .- . ) 

For the whole city to talj^foulishly , , . / J ,: i 

Till that were cancelled, i^d when that was gone. 

We left an air behind us, wliich alone / ' ' 

Was able to make the two next companies - • • j:! i 

Right witty; — though but downright fooU,i ndere wisei . • . ' 

The other celebrated resort of the great wits of that time, was the! 
Devil tavern, in Fleet-street, close to Temple-bar. 'Ben Jonson livecj. 
also in Bartholomew-close, where Milton afterwards lived. It is id^ 
the passage from the cloisters of Christ's Hospital into 8t. Barthdlb- 
mew*s. Aubrey gives it as a common opjnioni that at the time wheh 
Jon^on^s father-in-law made him help him in his business of bricklayer> * 
he worked with his own hands upon the Lincoln*s-inn garden wall,! 
, wliich looks upon Chancery-lane, and which seems Old enough , to havj^; 
some of hi^ illustrious brick and mortar still remaitiing^ ' .[ 

Under the cloisters in Christ's Hospital (which stands in the l^caTt! 
of the city unknown to most persons; like a house kept invislble*ttii^ 
youn^ and learned eyes) lie buried a multitude of pex9pns pf all raijks; 
^ it was once a monastery of Grey Friars. Among th^m is ^obiik' 
of Bourbon, one of tho prisoners taken' at. the battle <tf Aginedurt.^ 
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Hei^ a]90 lies Thomairi Burdet» ancestor of the present Sir Fnmemt 
who was put to death ia the reign of Edward the Fbuith> for wishaig 
the horns of a favoarite white dtag which the king bad killed^ in thfe 
hody of the person who advised him to do it. And here too (st mlfie* 
i^ contrast) iiee IsabeUa^ Ivife of Edward the Second. 

She, wolf of France, With UhreUntirig fangs. 

Wbo tefe the boWels of her Daangled m&te.-'<?ikAt. - 

Her '' mate*s" heart was buried with her> and placed upon her bOsotn \ 
a thing that looks like the fantastic incoh^ence of a. dream, it is 
well we did not know of her presence when at school ) or after read-* 
ing one of ShakspeateVtragedies^ we should have run twieeas fasfe 
round the ck>iste^ at night time, as we used. Camden, '' the nour- 
ciee of antiquitie/* received part of his education in this schpol ^ and 
here also, not to nwntion a variety of others known in the literarif 
world, were bred two of the most powerful and deep^spirited writeira 
of the present day? whose visits to the cloisters we well remember. 

In a palace on the scite of Matton-garden, died John of Gaunt. 
Brook-house, at the corner of the street of that name in Uolborn, 
was the residence of the*eelebrated Sir Fulke Greville^ Lord Brook, 
the " friend of Sir Philip Sydney." To the same street, died, by a 
voluntary death, of poison, that extraordinary person, Thomas Chat- 
terton, — 

The sleepless hoy, who perished in his pride. 

WORDSWORTHi 

He was buried ih the workhouse in Shoe-lane } — a circumstance, at 
which one can hardly help feeling a movement of indignation. Yet 
what could beadles and parish officers know about such a being? 
No more than Horace Walpole. In Gray's-inn lived, and in Gray*s- 
inn garden meditated. Lord Bacon. In Southampton-row, Holborn, 
Cowper was a fellow*clerk to an attorney with the future Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. At the Fleet-lit reet corner of Chancery-lane, 
Cowley, we beliteve, was born. ,InT§alisbury-court, Fleet-street, was 
the house of Thomas SackviUe, first Earl of Dorset, the precursor of 
Spenser, and one of the authops^of the first regular English tragedy. 
On the demolition of this house, part of the ground was occupied 
by the celebrated theatre bui][t after the Restoration, at which 
Betterton performed, and of which Sir William Davenant was mana- 
ger. Lastly,, here was the house and printing-office of Richard- 
son. Tn Bolt-court, not far distant, lived Dr. Johnson, who resided 
also some time in the Temple. A list of his numerous other resi- 
dences is to be found in Bos well,* Congreve died in Surr^y-»l3treet, 
ip the Strand, at his own bouse. At the corner of Beaufort-build- 
ings, was Lil]y*s,the perfumer, at whose house the Tatler was pub- 
l^hed. In Ataiden-lane, Coven t-garden, Voltaire lodged while in 
London* at the sign of the White Peruke. Tavistock-street was 

^tlM Teihple nitUt' hav^' had' maty eminenr ihihatef . Among^ them it is- 
hlsUsiF^wStfCfiaueMr, ^hoisakoskid, up6n the 9tretog;tb of stiiold'reeord, to- 
kaiS'been^eA iwd^shilliagS fsr beatinl; a Fraoeiscan friar in Flnt-aCmt. 



thfiXkf y^e Wlieve^ the Bond-Street of the fesl^ioQal^le wor}4 h 9^. Bfjiw* 
street was before. The change of BaWAstf^t from &shio|i tQ the pplicAi 
with the theatre still in attendance^ rejpninds one of the spirit of the 
Beggar's Opera. Button's Coffee-house^ the resort of the wits of Queen 
Anne's time, was in Russell-street,— we believe, near where the 
Hummums now stand. We think we recollect reading also, that ia 
the same street, at one of the t^ome'rs of Bow-street, was the tavern 
where Dryden held regal possession of the arm chair. The whole 
. of Covent-garden is classic ground, from it's association with the 
dramatic and other wits of the times of Dryden and Pope. Butler 
lived, perhaps died, in Rose- street, and was buried in Covent-gar4en 
church-yArd ; where Peter Pindar the other day followed kim. ](n 
Leicester-square, on the scite of Miss {^inwood's. exhibition and othey 
houses, was the town mansion of the Sydneys, Earls of Leice^teri 
the family of Sir Philip and Algernon Sydney. In the same square 
lived Sir Joshua Reynolds. Dryden lived and died in Gerrard-streetj» 
in a house which looked backwards into the garden of Leicester^ 
house. Newton lived in St. Martin'srstreet, on the south side of 
the square.. Steele lived in Bury-street, St. James's : \ie furnishes an 
illustrious precedent for the loungers in St. James's-street, where a 
scandal- monger of those times delighted to detect Isaac Bickerstaff 
in the person of Captain Steele, idling before the coffee-houses, and 
jerking his leg and stick alternately against the pavement. We have 
mentioned the birth of Ben Jonson near Charing-cross. Spenser 
died at an inn, where he put up on his arrival from Ireland, in 
King-street, Westminster, — the same which runs at the back of 
Parliament- street to the Abbey. Sir Thomas More lived at Chelsea. 
Adjd^son lived and died in Holland-house, Kensington, now the re- 
sidence of the accomplished nobleman who takes his title from it. 
•In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, lived Handel; and in Bentinck- 
street, Manchester-square, Gibbon. We have omitted to mention 
that De Foe kept a hosier's shop in Cornhill; and that on the scite 
of the pi-es^nt Southampton-buildings; ChaiM:ery*-lane, stood the 
i^nsion of: the Wnpthei^leys, Earls of Soujbhampton, one of wbonai 
was the celebrated friend of Shakspeare. But what have we hat 
opait ted also ? No less : an illustrious head than the Boar's, in East- 
cheap, — ^thjQ 3par'6-head tavern,, the: scene of Falstaff 's.revelk We* 
believe the place is still marked out by a similar sign* But wte 
knows not.EaSitebeap and the BoarVhead? Have we not all beeoj 
theie time out of nrind .^ Aj\d is it not a more real as well ai noto* 
rious thing to us than the X^ondon tavern,, or the Crown and AnchfMr> 
or the Hummums, of White's, or What's>-hiS'»name*s^ or any other 
of your contemporary and fleeting taps ? 

But a line or two, a single sentence in an author of fbrmer times, 
will often give a value to the commonest object. It not only gives 
us a sense of its duration, but we seem to be looking at it ih company 
with its old observer 5 and we are reminded at the same time of all tHlit 
was agreeable in him. We never sa,w> for instance, even the g;ilt hsjl 
at the top of the College of Physicians, without thinking of that '"plea- 
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Bcmt- floention of it; in Garth's Dispensary -, and of aU the wit and 
g^i^rdsity of that amiable man :-^ 

''■' ' "' * Npt far from that most celebrated place,* 

1: .- ;.' Where angry Justice shews her awful face, 

M..' ' • Where little villaiDs must submit to fate 

„,,.:;. That great ooes may exijoy the world ia state ; 

There stands a dome, majestic to the si|rht, 
•''''" ^ And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; . 

A golden globe^ placed high with artful skill, 
' Seems, to the lUfitant sight, a gilded pill. 
* The Old Bailey. 

iCray, in describing the inconvenience of the late narrow part of the 
Strand, by St. Clement's, took away a portion of it*s unpleasantness 
to the next generation, by associating his memory with the objects 
in it.' We did not miss without regret even the " combs" that hung 
"^ dangling in your face** at a shop which he describes, and which was 
standing till the improvements took place. The rest of the picture 
is still alive. (Trivia, b. 3.) 

Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, 
Whose straitened bounds encroach upon the Strand; 
Where the low pent- house bows the walker's head, 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space, 
And, strung in twines, combs dandle in thy face ; 
Sum men at once thy courage, rouse thy care. 
Stand firm, look back, be resolute, beware. 
Forth issuing from steep lanes, the colliers' steeds 
Drag the black load ; another cart succeeds i 
1*eam follows team, crouds heaped on crouds appear, 
And wait impatient till the road grow clear. 

iThere is a touch in the Winter Picture in the same poem, which 
every body will recognise : — 

^ At White's the harnessed chairman idly stands. 
And swings around his waist his tingling hands. 

The bewildered passenger in the Seven Dials is compared to Theseus 
in the Cretan Labyrinth. And thus we come round to the point at 
which -we began. 

- Before we rest our wings, however, we must take another dart 
otvefr the city, as far as Stratford at Bow, where, with all due tender- 
ness for boarding-school French, a joke of Chaucer's has existed as a 
piece of local humour for nearly four hundred and fifty years. Speaking 
of the Prioress, who makes su6h a delicate figure among his Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, he teUs us, among her other accomplishments, that — 

' ' French she spake full faire and featously ; 

adding with great gravity — 

After the school of Stratforde atte Bowe ; 
. For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 
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There is a hird in the interior of Africa, whose habite would rather seem to hdonr to tlie Interior 
of Fabj-Iaad : bnt tbey have been well authentioated. It indicates to tioney-honters where the nesti 
•f wud bees are to be found. It calls them with a cheerful cry, which thejr anitwer; and on firfiioff 
itsdf recognised, flies and hovers o?er a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are oceupiea 
la o«d)ectinff it, the bird soes to a little distance, where he observes all that passes: and the hunters, 
when they have helped themselves, take care to leave him his portion of the food.— This is the 
CucuLVs iKDicAToa of LlnoKus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee CueluM)^ or Honey Bird. 

There be arriving round about doth file. 

And talces survey with busie, curious eye i 

Now this, now that, he tasteth teaderiy^-^PBNSMu 
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THE BEAU MISER, AND WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM AT BRIGHTON. 

There was a man of the name of Kenned^r, who was well known 
to people of fashion in our childhood, but with whose origin, preten- 
sions, or way of living, nobody was acquainted. That he was rich 
was certain, for he wore the most precious stones on his fingers, and 
was known to keep a great deal of money at a banker*s. He was 
evidently very fond of the upper circles, and for some time was 
admitted into their parties. * He was now and then at the opera ; 
oftener at routs and balls ; and always went to court, when he could 
get there. 

We have heard him described. He was a very spare man, not 
, much above thirty, of the middle height, with eyes a little shut and 
lowering, a small nose, and a very long chin. But he dressed ex- 
tremely well ; had a softness of manners amounting to the timid ; 
and paid exceeding homage to every person and thing of any foshion- 
able repute. 

All this, for some time, procured him a good reception} but at last, 
people began to wonder, that though he got invitations from every 
body, he gave none himself. It was not even known that he ever 
made a present, or had a pei;son home with him even to a luncheoft 
or a cup of tea. Twice he gave a gi^at dinner, at which it was owned 
that there was a profusion of every thing -, but though it was not at 
a tavern, it was not at his own place of abode ; and the people of the 
house.knew nothing about him. 

All this gave rise to a suspicion, that he was a miser -, and people 
soon contrived to have pretty strong proofe of it. In vain the least 
bashful of his acquaintances admired the beauty of his numerous 
rings ; in vain others applied to him for loans of money, some by 
way of trial and others from necessity -, in vain his movements wer6 
watched by the more idle and gossiping; in vain hints were thrown 
ovt and qoeslioDs asked^ and his very footsteps pursued. His rings 
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were all keepsakes ; he always had no money just then; he referred 
for his lodgings to an hotel> where he occasionally put np^ perhaps for 
that very purpose $ and a curious fellow^ who .endeavouring to follow 
him home one nighty was led such an .enormous round through street 
after street, and even suburb after suburb^ that he gave up the point 
with an oath. 

. After this, his acquaintance grew more lind more shy of him > they 
gradually left off inviting him to their houses j some from mercenary 
disappointment, some from a more generous disgust, others because 
the rest did so -, and at Imt, just after a singidar adventure which 
happened to him at Brighton, he totally disappeared. 

Every body took Mm for a madman on that occasion. He had not 
been at the place above a day or two, and was seen, during that time, 
wsdking about the beach very thoughtfully, with an air of sorrow, 
owing, it was conjectured, to his 'having put himself to the expense 
of travelling without obtaining his expected repayment, for nobody 
invited him. But be this as it may, he was seen, one morning, 
running in the most violent manner across the Steyne, and crying 
out *' Fire ! ** His face was as pale as death } he seemed every now 
tad then» in the midst of bis haste, to be twitched and writhed up 
witii a sort of convulsion j and his hat having been blown off by the 
windi no wonder he was thought seized with a frenxy. Yet when be 
arrived at his lodging, there was no fire, nor even a symptom of it. 

The suspicion of his being out of his wits, was rendered ^titt 
stronger by a rumour which took place the same day i for the servants 
of the family which he used to visit most, and in which he was paj- 
iag his addi^esses to a young lady, declared that not many minutes 
after the uproar about the fire, he came to their master's houae, 
through the by<ways, with a coal-heaver*s hat on. And the assertion 
WHS confirmed by some tradesmen who had seep him pass, and by 
some boys who had followed him with shouts and nick-names. 

The myat^y su^ied the world with talk for more than a weekx 
when at length it was explained through the family we have ju«t 
mentioned. Kennedy, it seems, was really a miser, and had inheritod 
the estates of a third or fourth cousin, whose name he took. He had 
had little or no acquaintance with his kinsman^ before he found him- 
tdf his heir* His fietther was a petty overseer somewhere or other^ 
at a great distance from London i and the cousiio^ whose. estates he 
aooeeeded to, was the son of t general officer i^ the East-jndia 
service. The cousin had had a son whom he sent abroad to follow 
Us ^[^pndfother's profession; but receiving the news of his death > 
little before his own, he sickened the foster* and being in a state 
of great weakness and despondency^ left his estates to his next heir, 
without having much heart to inquire what sort o£ person ha was. 
The fortunate young oven»er quitted his shop immediately, and 
eomii)^ up to town had ooqhsioh to w^ on a your^ hdj, to whom 
Im fiousin's son had beea attached. It was to give her ajlock <tf h^ 
]o¥er*a bair» and a gold watob ivtuich' lus .fother sent hec wfth it in 
toto of hii QYm r^[wd £wr b^c. A Uttle potc «0QWPfia)»ie4.t^e«u 
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wiiieh she ^ewkl one day with the tears in her eyes^ though she was 
then happy enough :*^ 

'^ I leave you no money> my dear child $ I am dying, and you u« 
wealthy enough, and money is not the thing wanted by either of us. 
Jsttt before I received tiie news of my poor boy's death, he sent me 
this lock of his hair for you, to shew you how glossy and healthy « • • 
EaKUse me, my love ;— the tears blot out what I was going to write) 
and so they ought. But I know well enough that the kind-hearted 
generous girl who was worthy of him, will think I pay her a greater 
compliment in leaving her only what belonged to her Charles, than 
if. I had sent her all the money which he never possessed. The neat 
bcdr, I am told, is a good young man, and he is poor, with a number 
ti poor relations. The watch was Charles's, when a boy. My hJdtet 
gave it me> and I to him, and he used to say that he would-^^-^God 
in heaven bless you, my poor, sweet girL prays your old 

Charles Eenneoy." 

The consequence of the new heir's visiting Miss Cameron, was his 
liaillingVin love with her> ^if such a miser as he turned out to bcj 
could be said to fall in love. But though she could not help pitying 
him at first, as she afterwards said, it was only on account of his 
strange habits, which she soon detected, and which sher foresaw would 
make him ridiculous and unhappy wherever he went. He soon tired 
smd disgusted her. After a very unequivocal repulse one day, which 
aeemed to make him prodigiously thoughtful and unhappy, he came 
in the evening, with a mixture of odd triumph and uneasiness in 
his aspect, at which Miss Cameron said she could hardly forbear 
laughing, even from a feeling of bitterness. She saw that he ex-» 
pected to make an impression on her of some sort ) and so he did ; 
for taking an opportunity of speaking with her alone, he drew out of 
his waistcoat pocket, with much anxiety, the first present his wealth 
had ever made her, — a fine diamond pin. A very fine one she confest 
it was. It was clear that he thought this irresistible ; and nothing 
eo^M, exceed his surprize when she refused him peremptorily ottce 
more, and the pin with him. She owned that her sense of the ridi- 
culous so far surmounted her other feelings, as to give her a passing 
inclination to accept the diamond, as she knew very well that he had 
reckoned on it's returning to him by marriage. But her contempt 
recovered itself 5 and her disgust and scorn were completed by his 
mentioning the words '' Mrs. Kennedy," which brought so noble an4 
lamented a contrast before her, and visited her so fiercely with a sense 
of what she had lost, that she quitted the room with a sort of breath- 
less and passionate murmur. 

This was but the day before the adventure of the fire. She was 
almost inclined on the latter occasion to think him mad, as others 
did> espedally when he once more appeared befbre her, shuffling in 
a most ludicrous manner with something in his hand which he wished 
to conceal^, and which she found afterwards was the hat. . He would 
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not hdve ventured to appear before ber again; but tbe troth wn3, 
that ber father, who was but an ordinary sort of monied man, and 
not very delicate, did not interfere as he ought, to prevent her being 
thus persecuted. But not only was the mystery explained to her next 
day : it was the most important one of both their lives. 

On the morning when Kennedy was frightened by the fire, he was 
standing very thoughtfully by the Ship Inn, near the sea-side, when 
he was suddenly clapped by somebody on the shoulder. He turned 
round with a start, and saw a face which he knew well enough. It 
was that of a gentleman who, riding once when a youth, by the place 
where he lived, had saved him from drowning in a little piece of 
water. Some mischievous companions had hustled him into it, not 
knowing how far their malicious joke might have gone. When he 
was pulled out, and had recovered from his first fright, he thanked 
the young gentleman in as warm a way as he could express ; and 
taking fourpence-hal^nny out of a little leathern bag, offered it 
him as a proof of his gratitude. The young gentleman declining it 
with a good-natured smile, thinking tbe o&r to be the effect of 
mere simplicity 5 but the lads who were looking on, and who had 
helped to get him out when told of the danger, burst out into taunt- 
ing reproaches of the fellow s meanness, and informed his preserver 
that he had at least three shillings in the other fob of his leathern 
bag^ besides silver pennies. So saying, they wrenched it out of his 
hands, in spite of his crying and roaring; and one of them, opening 
it, shook out, together with the water, five shillings in sixpences, and 
the silver pennies to boot. The young gentleman laughed and blushed ^ 
at the same instant, and not knowing well what to do, for he longed 
to give the young miser a lesson, and yet thought it would be unju^ 
to share the money between the^ lads who had nearly drowned him» 
said to him, '^ I am not the only one to whom you are indebted for 
being saved, for it was the screams of those little girls there which 
brought me to you, and so you know,** continued he, with a laugh 
which the others joined, ^' they ought to be rewarded as well as my* 
self. Don't you think so ?** " Yes, Sir,** mumbled the young hunks^ 
ha|^ frightened, and half sulky. The young gentleman then divided 
all the silver but a shilling among the little girls, who dropped him 
a hundred curtsies -, and giving the fourpence-halfpenny to the boy 
•who had been most forward in helping, and least noisy in accusing^ 
rode off amidst the shouts of the rest. 

It was the first time the two had met since. ^' 1 believe,** said 
th6 stranger, with a sort of smile '^ I have had the honour of meet- 
ing you before ?** *' The same. Sir,** answered the other, '^ at your 
service. I believcj Sir, — I think, — I am sure.** '^ Yes, 5ir,*' re- 
turned the stranger, " it was I who played you that trick with your 
bag of sixpences." — '^ Oh, dear Sir,** rejoined the other, half 
ashamed at the recollection, and admiring the fashionable air of his 
preserver, *' I am sure I had no reason to complain. Been abroad> 
Sir> I presume^ by a certain brownness of complexions not at all 
iinbecoming?" * *' Yes, Sir^" said the gentleman^ smiling more and 
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more: ''I hope you have been as lucky at home, as soqie of us who 
go abroad?" 

" Why, yes. Sir 5 — ^I have a pretty fortune, thank heaven, though 
at present — just now—** 

*' Oh, my dear Sir," interrupted the stranger, with a peculiar sort 
of look, in which animal spirits and a sense of the ridiculous seemed 
predominant — *' 1 can wait — I can wait." 

'' Can wait. Sir ?** 

" Yes, Sir, I know what you mean 5 you have a sort of liberal 
yearning, which incites you to make me an acknowledgment for the 
little piece of service I was enabled to render you. But I aim not 
poor. Sir ) and indeed should decline such a thing from any but a man 
of fortune, and upon any other score than that of relieving his own 
feelings ; so that I can very easily wait, you know, for an opportunity 
more convenient to you ; when I shall certainly not hesitate to accept 
a trifle or so, — a brilliant — or a diamond seal, — or any little thing of 
that sort." 

'* Bless me. Sir, you are very good. But you see. Sir, you — ^you— 
see — I am very sorry. Sir, but no doubt — ^in the fisishionable circles, 
—but at present, I have an engagement.** 

*' Ah, Sir,*' said the stranger with a c|relessair, and giving him ^ 
thump on the shoulder which made him jumpn— ''pray do not let me 
inten-ui)t you. I only hope you are not lodging in — ^in — ^what s the 
name of the street ?" 

" North-street ?— I tried the Steyne, but—" 

'' Ah, North-street." 

" Why so. Sir, pray V asked the other, with an air of increasing 
fidget and alarm, and looking about him. 

'' Why, Sir, an accident has just happened there." 
• " An accident ! Oh, my dear Sir, you know those sort of things 
eannot be helped." 

'' No, Sir, but it*s a very awkward sort of accident, and the lodger, 
I understand, is from home." 

" How, Sir, — ^what lodger, — what accident, what is it you mean, 
dear Sir?" 

" Why, look there, my good friend — ^look there 5 — ^there they are, 
removing them — ^removing the goods : — a fire has broken out." 

Kennedy seemed petrified. There was a great crowd in the stfeet 
to which the stranger pointed, occasioned by.a scuffle with a puppet- 
bhow man. The boys were shouting, and the little moveable Punch 
theatre tumbled about in the top of the iPray, looking in the distance, 
iike a piece of a bedstead, or some Other sort of goods.^ 

'' There they are—" continued the stranger, " n6w they take away 
the bedstead, — ^now they bring the engines, — now they are conveying 
out something else, — ^the smoke — don't you see the smoke !" 

'' O lord, I do, I do," exclaimed the miser, who saw nothing but 
hid own imagination^ and his boxes of brOUants carried off. He 
turned deadly pale> then red,, then pale again, and seeming to sum* 
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laon up a coavulsive strength^ sprang off with all his mighty and 
rushed across the Steyne like a madman. 

When he arrived at his lodgings he found the street empty^ aad the 
house quite cool^ and being anxious to make the best and quickest of 
his story with his* mistress and her fitther^ went there as instantly as 
possible : but fii-st^ in a great hurTy> he borrowed a hat of his landk>rd> 
who half in haste also^ and half in joke^ gave him one of his coal^ 
meter's^ which «he unconsciously put on. 

Scarcely had he astonished the young lady, and set his foot again 
out of doors, than he encountered the stranger who had played him 
the joke. His first impulse was to be very angry, but he wanted 
courage to complain -, and recollecting lus first adventure with his 
preserver, would have passed by under pretence of not seeing him* 
He was stopped however by the elbow. " My dear Sir,** exclaimed 
the stranger with his old smile, *' I rej<Mce to find that all was safe.*' 
^/ Pray,** continued he, changing his suspect, and looking grave and 
earnest, — '' You know the various families at Brighton 5— 1 have 
found just now that there is one here which will save rae a journey 
to London — the name is Cameron — can you tell me where they live ? 
There is a person of the name of Kennedy also, who I understand is 
here too 5 — but that doesn*t signify at present; — pray tell me if you 
know where the Camerons are V 

'^ There, there. Sir,'* answered the other, almost frightened oat of 
his wits, and anxious to get away 5 — ''.there, two or three doors off.** 

The stranger dropped his arm in an instant, and in an instant 
knocked at the door. With almost as much speed poor Kennedy 
returned to his lodging. We know not what he was thinking about; 
but he surprised the landlord with his exceeding hurry to be gone s 
and gone he would have been much sooner than he was, if it had not 
been for a dispute about a bill, which he was in the midst of contest- 
ing, when a footman came from the Camerons, requesting his pre^ 
sence immediately upon important business. 

The poor miser's mortifications were not to cease by the way. The 
footman, upon being admitted to him, turned out to be the same 
person who was riding as a foot-boy behind the young gendeman> 
when the latter came up to help him out of the water. ^* Good God^ 
sir,*' says the man, who had something of his master's look about hun* 
<f 1 beg your pardon, — but are you the Mr. Kennedy who has got 
itny master's fortune ?" The other had beea agitated already ; but 
the whole truth seemed now to come upon him as fast, as if it. would 
squeeze the breath out of his body ; and muttering .a fow indistinct 
words, he motioned to the footman that he would go with him^ Ha 
then lo€^ked about in a bewildered mannef for his hat, and taking up 
the coal-heaver's, which in spite of some other feelings, made the 
footman turn aside to hold his own to his mouth, he dropped it down 
again, and turning as pale as a sheet, fell back into a chair. 

The footman, after administering a glass of water, called up the 
landlord) and begging him> in a respecti^ manner^ to take care of the 
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gentleman, to whom he would fetch his'master, hastened back to in^ 
form the latter, who, comparing the accounts of his old acquaintance 
with the Camerons, bM already guessed the secret, to the great won- 
dcriQg of all parties. 

You have doubtless been guessing with him } and it is easy to hxkcy 
the remainder. There had been a false return of the young soldier's 
death, in aocounts from the army in India. He had been taken pri« 
aoner, ^d when he obtained his liberty, learnt with great grief and 
surprise that his lather had died under the impression that he was 
dead also^ and had left his property to unknown heirs. The prc^rty 
WQold have been a very secondary thing, in his mind, for it's own sake| 
and he was aware he could regain it ; but his fother*s death afflicted 
him much, particulaiiy under all the circumstances } and he felt so 
much anguish at the thought of what Miss Cameron must sufier, to 
whom he had plighted his faith but two years before, that it was wit& 
difficulty he held up against grief, and hurry, and a burning dimatCi 
so as not to fall into an illness ; the very fear of which, and the dekqr 
that it would cause, was almost enough to produce it. Not to men- 
tion that it was possible his mistress believing him dead, might too 
quickly enter into engagements with another, though he did not sup* 
pose it very likely. But we need not dwell upon these matters. He 
found his mistress the same as ever ; shed sweet bitter tears with her> 
for his father, his own supposed loss, and her grieving eoaataacy ; and 
regaining his fortune, settled an income upon the poor miser) wfaidi 
the latter, remembering the adventiupe of the drownii^, could hardly 
believe possible. 



TO THE LARES 

ON THE COMMENCeHiENT OF FIRES. 



Ye Utile household fairies. 
Called anciently the Lares, 
.Who on my study shelf there. 
Though Veaus was herself there. 
Slept all the summer hours. 
Beneath your little bowers 
Of i^sy-walered powers ;-*- 
JTour hui^ tieie is <9oiiie now ; 
So take eare, all and some now ^ 
And keep my hearth in order 
Through every nook and border } 
And let the fire bum brightity 
And solidly yet lightly. 
With just a little clinking. 
To soothe me while I'm thinking ^ 
And fit for glorious poking. 
In case a friend should look |n< 
So miy yoKu: shelf afford ye 



Fit plaee to bed and board ye. 
With never dust or smoking 
(That acrimooioHs ehokiogl) 
But evergreens and berries. 
And all the best which these is 
Among the winter flowers 
To serve ye still for boweii ; 
And sticks of odorous wood to 
Send up your Godships foed too; 
And some divine antique too. 
Which ye nay whisper Greek to; 
And then a sea-shell glistening. 
With music for your lisAning; 
And chimney-mounting vapoorS 
With all their coils and capers. 
Such as are fit for chacing. 
When ye would go a racing. 
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TOLERATION. 

The world has afforded some melancholy examples of great and 
good minds rendered intolerant by mistaking dogmas for religion : 
but in general^ a man*s intolerance is in proportion to his want of 
wisdom and natural kindness. It is only an extreme eTidence> from 
whatever cause arising, of the inability to bear an argument $ whether 
from conscious tendency to doubt, and want of candour or courage to 
acknowledge it -, or from a fierce egotism too proud to be differed 
with 5 or from the callousness of mere worldly supereminence, ready 
to trample down every thing that endangers it's authority, or shames 
it with it's truth -, or lastly, from fright and imbecility, which con- 
found mere custom with every species of security and good. Ordinary 
intolerance generally arises from the first or the last of these causes. 
Dr. Johnson, who longed to repose in the bosom of an infallible 
church, was intolerant from the united influence of doubt rendered 
melancholy by disease But his intolerance lay chiefly in discourse. 
He had a great deal of real charity and goodness, with all his 
dictatorial manners. Henry the 8th was intolerant from a ferocious 
self-love, changing his own opinion as he pleased, and then .calling 
on others to obey the new ones as they had done the old. Lastly^ 
such a man as Bonner appears to have been intolerant from sheer 
)iard-hearted worldliness, mixed perhaps with an impious belief that 
the Supreme^ Being was a tyrant after the fashion of worldly tyraiits> 
and was to be so served and made court to. But toleration has been 
gradually increasing with the strength of opinion and the press. It 
is pressed upon with less hardness at every fresh use of the foot 
of authority, however foolish and uncharitable even that pressure 
may be. And the last and best proof of its increase (a proof, which 
ought to shame all it's enemies) is, that intolerance itself is treated 
with candour. 



Kkowlbdge of the World. — ^What is called knowledge of the 
world is in general nothing better than an ignorance of nine-tenths 
of the creation. 

Art of Writing. — ^One of the arts of writing, at least as far 
as the communication of pleasure is concerned, is to write with en* 
jo3rment. He whose task gives himself real pleasure for it's own sake, 
unaccompanied with uneasy thoughts about it*s success or veith the 
mere pride of authorship, can hardly fEul in communicating some 

Ction of hiif pleasure to others, if it be only from their witnessing 
own gladdened face. 
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There is a bird in the interior of Africa, whose habits wonld rather seem to beloing to the interior 
•f Fairv-land : bat tbejr have been well authenticated. It indicate to honey-hanti^ where the nests 
of wild oees are to be found, ft calls them with a cheerful cry, which they answer ; and on finding itseK 
recognized, flies and hovers over a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are occupied In 
collecting it, the bird toes to a little distance, ^heris he observes au that paaaes ; and the hunters* 
wh^n they have helped themselves, take care to leave him his portion or the food.— This Is the 
CocuLus IMBICATOR of Llnnseiis, otherwisff called the Moro& Bee Cuokoo» 9r Honey Bird. 

There be arriving round about doth flie. 

And takes survey with basic, curious eye: 
^ Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.-^PBirsBR. 



No. v.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, 1819. 



TO ANr ONE WHOM BAD WEATHER DEPRESSES. 

' If you are melancholy for the first time, you will find upon a little 
enquiry, that others have been melancholy many times, and yet are 
cheerful now. If you have been melancholy many times^ recollect that 
you have got over all those times \ and try if you cannot find out new 
means of getting oVer them better. 

Do Qot imagine that mind alone is concerned in- your bad spirits. 
The body has $i great deal to do with these matters. The mind may 
undoubtedly afie<^ the .body \ but the body also afiects the mind. 
There is a mutual re-action between them ; and by lessenijog it on 
eitiber side, you diminish the pain on both. 

If you ai^ melancholy, aixd.know not why, be assured it miist 
arise entirely from, some physical weakness $ and do your best to 
strengthen younelf. The blood of a meflmcnaiy ^ mm » <Ui ck aad ^low. 
The blood of a lively man is clear and quick. Endeavour therefore 
to put your blood in motion. jBawrcSiseis the best way to do it \ but. 
you may also help yourself, in Aioderati(»ii with wine, or other ex- 
citements. Only you must take-care so to proportion the use of any 
artificial stimulus, that it may not render th^ blood languid by over- 
exciting it at first > and that you may be able to keep up, by the na- 
tural stimulus only, the help you havb given yourself by the artificial. 

Begard the b^ weather, as somebody has advised us to handle the 
nettle. In proportion as you are delicate with^, it will make you 

foelj but ' 

Grasp it like a maa of mettle. 
And the rogue o1?eys you well. 

Do not the less however, on that account, take all reasonable 
precaution and arm^ against it, — ^your bpol8> &c. against wet £i^t, 
and your great coat or umbrella against the i^in. It isrimidity and 
flight, which are to be deprecated, not proper armour for the battle. 
Tl^ first wiU lay you open to defeat, on tile least attack. A proper 
use bf tile latter will only keep you strong for it.' Plato had such 
a high opinion of exercise, tlaat he said it was a cure even for a 

SdBdit. 
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wounded conscience. Nor is ibis opinion a dangerous one. For 
there is no system, even of superstition^ however severe or cruel in 
other matters, that does not allow a wounded conscience to be cura« 
ble by some means. Nature will work out it's rights and it's kind- 
ness some way or other, through the worst sophistications ; and this is 
one of the instances in which she seems to raise herself above all 
contingencies. The conscience may have been wounded by artificial 
or by real guilt ; but then she will tell it in those extremities^ that 
even the real guilt may have been produced by circumstances. It 
is her kindness alone^ which nothing can pull down from it's pre- 
dominance. 

See fair play between cares and pastimes. Diminish your mere 
wants as much as possible, whether you are rich or poor : for the 
rich man s wants, increasing by indulgence, are apt to outweigh 
even the abundance of his means 5 and the poor man's diminution 
of them renders his means the greater. Do not want money, for in- 
stance, for money's sake. There is excitement in the pursuit ; but it 
is dashed with more troubles than most others, and gets less happi- 
ness at lastc On the other hand, increase all your natural and healthy 
enjoyments. Cultivate your afternoon fireside, the society of your 
fnends, the company of agreeable <;hildren, musie, theatres; amusing 
books, an urbane and generous gallantry. He who thinks any 
innocent pastime fiDolish, has either yet to grow wiser or is past it. 
In the one case, his notion of being childish is itself a childish no- 
tion. : In the other, his importance is of so feeble and hollow a ca8t> 
that it dare not move for fear of tumbling to pieces. 

A friend of ours, who knows as well as any man how to mute 
industry with enjo)rment, has set an excellent example to those who 
can afivN'd the leisure, by taking two Sabbaths every week instead of 
one« — ^not MoiKoaiftUMd* aauuaths, but days of rest which pay true 
homage to the Supreme Being by enjoying his creation. He will be 
gratified at reading this paragraph on his second-Sunday morning. 

One of the best pieces of advice fbr an ailing spirit is to go to 
no sudden extremes, — to adopt no great and extreme changes in 
diet or other habits. They may make a man look very great and 
philosophic to his own mind ; but they are not fit for a nature, to 
which custom has been truly said to be a second nature. Dr. Cheyne 
(as we remember reading on a stall) may teU us that a drowning 
man cannot too quickly get lumself out of the water : but the ana- 
logy is not good. If tiie water has become a second habit^ he might 
almost as well say that a fish could not get too quickly out of it. 

Upon this point. Bacon says that we should discontinue what we 
think hurtful by little and little. And he quotes with admiration 
the advice of CeLsus, — ^that '' a man do vary and interchange con- 
traries, but rfther with an ^clinatiiHi to the more benign ext;reme.'* 
^^'JJb^ fsisting," he says> *' and 'full eating, but rather full eating ; ' 
watching and deep^ butra^ther sleep 5 sitting and exercise, but 
rather ex^cise, and the lik^j so <»hall nature bie cherished^ 9nd. yet . 
taught masteries." 
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We cannot do better than conclude with one or two other passages 
out of the same Essay> full of his usual calm wisdom. '' If ypu fly 
physic in health altogether, it will be too strange for your body when 
you need it/* (He means that a general state of health should not make 
us over-confident and contemptyous of physic i but that we should 
use it moderately if required, that it may not be too strange to us 
when required most.) '^ If you make^it too familiar, it will have 
no extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I commend rather 
some diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of physic, except it 
be grown into a custom 5 for those diets alter the body more, and trpu* 
ble it less." 

*' As for the passions and studies of the mind,** says he, '^ avoid 
envy, anxious fears, anger fretting inwards, subtil and knotty inqui- 
sitions, joys and exhUirations in excess, sadness not communicated** 
(for as he says finely, somewhere else. They who keep their griefs 
to themselves, are ^' cannibals of their own hearts.") " Entertain 
hopes ; mirth rather than joy ;*' (that is to say, cheerfulness rather 
than what we call boisterous merriment) ; '' variety of delightii 
rather than surfeit of them ; wonder and admiration,, and therefore 
novelties } studies that fill .the mind with splendid and illustrious 
objects, tis histories, fables, and contemplations of nature/* 



CHARLES BRANDON, AND MARY QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

The fortune of Charles Brandon was remarkable. He was. an 
honest man, yet the favourite of a despot. He was brave, hand-* 
some, accomplishedj possessed even delicacy of sentiment j yet be 
retained his fiaivour to the last. He ^y cu U aA iha pftrilrma .honour of 
being beloved by the despot*s sister, without having the least claim 
iD it by birth } and yet instead of it-s destroying them both, he wto 
allowed to be her husband. .. 

Charles JBrandon was the son of Sir William Brandon, whose akuU 
was cleaved at Bosworth by Richard the Third, while bearing tbe 
standard of the Duke of Richmond. Richard dashed at the standavdy. 
and appears to have been thrown from his horse by Sir WiOiaaBu 
whose strength and courage however opuld not save him fromr tke 
angry desperation of the king. ... 

But Time, whose wheeles with various motion runne, , 

Repayes this service fully to his sonne, 
Who^marries Richmond's daughter, bom betweene 
Two royal parents, and endowed a queene. 

Sir John Beaumont 9 Bosworth FUld, 

The fiither's fate must doubtless have had it's effect in securing the for- 
tunes of the son. Young Brandon, we. believe, grew up with Henry 
the Seventh's children, and was the playniate of his future king «id 
bride. The prince, as he increiw,^ in years, seems to have earned 
the Idea Gif Brandon with him like that of a second self} and the 
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princeM^ whose afiection was not hindered firom becoming personal 
by any thing sisterly^ nor on the other hand allowed to wa^te itself 
in too equal a familiarity, may have felt a double impulse given to 
it by the great improbability of her ever being suflTere^ to become 
his wife. Royal females in most countries have certainly none of the 
advantages of their rank, whatever the males may have. Mary was 
^ destined to taste the usual bitterness of their lot ; but she was aofply 
repaid. At the conclusion of the war with France, she was married' 
to the old king Louis the Twelfth, who witnessed from a couch the 
exploits of her future husband at the tournaments. The doings of 
Charles Brandon that* time were long remembered. The love be- 
tween him and the young queen was suspected' by the French court j 
and he iiad just seen her enter Paris in the midst of a gorgeous 
procession, like Aurora come to marry Tithonus. He dealt his 
chivalry .about him accordingly with such irresistible vigour, that 
the Dauphin, in a fit of jealousy, secretly introduced into the contest 
a huge German, who was thought to be of a strength incomparable. 
But Brandon grappled with him, and with seeming disdain and 
detection so pummelled him about the head with the hilt of his 
sword, that the blood burst through the vizor. Imagine the feelings 
of the queen, when he came and made her an offering of the Ger- 
man's shield. Drayton, in his Heroical Epistles, we know not on 
what authority, tells us, that on one occasion during the combats, 
perhaps this particular one, she could not help saying out loud, 
" Hurt not my sweet Cha'rles," or words to that effect. He then 
pleasantly represents her as doings away suspicion by falling to com- 
mendation of the Dauphin, and afiecting not to know who the con- 
quering knight was 5 — an ignorance not very probable ; bat the 
knighlB sometimes disguised themselves purposely. 

The old Kinff ^y*^ ««>* i«>»& survive his festivities. He died in less 
tiran three months, on the first day of the year 1515 ; and Brandon, 
who had been created Duke of Suffolk the year before, re-appeared 
at the French court, with letters of condolence, .and more persuasive 
looks. The royal widow was yom>g, beautiful, and rich -, and it was 
likely that her hand would be sought by many princely lovers ) but 
BbeVf^ now resolved to reward herself for her late sacrifice, and in 
Iqbs^. than two months she prii^tely married her first love. The 
qu)ten, says a homely but not mean poet (Warner, hx his Albion's 
England) thought that to cast too many doubts 

Were oft to erre no lesse 
Than to be rash : and thus no doubt 

The gentle (^ixeen did guess^. 
That seeing this or that, at first 
'Or last, had likelyhood, 
A man so much a manly man 

Were dastardly withstood. ^ 

•Then kisses revelTed on their lips. 

To either's equal good. 

Henry shewed great anger at firsts real or pretended : but he had 
not then been pampered into uhbeairable self-will by a long reign of 
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tyranny. He soon forgave his sist^ and friend ; and they were pub- 
licly wedded at Greenwich on the 13th of May. 

It was during the festivities on this occasion (at least we believe 
so^'fbr we have not the chivalrous Lord Herbert's life of Henry the 
8th by U6> which is most probably the authority for the story ; 9XiA 
being a good things it is omitted* as usual> by his hist<^ians) that 
Charles Brandon gave a proof of the fineness of his na^ure^ .equally 
just towards himself^ and conciliating towar,ds the jealous. He ap- 
peared at a tournament ^on a saddle<-cloth,. made half of frizeand half 
of cloth of gold^ and with a motto on each half. One of the niottos 
ran thus : — 

Cloth of f rize, be not too bold, ,. 

Though thou art match'd with cloth of ^Id. 



The other : 



Cloth of ^Id, do not despise, 

Thoagh thoa art match'd with cloth of frize. 



It is this beautiful piece of sentiment which puts a heart into las 
history^ and makes it worthy remembering. 



ON THE HOUSEHOLD GODS OF THE ANaENTS. . 

The Ancients had three, kinds of Household Gods, — the Daimon 
(Daemon) or Genius, the Penates, and the Lares. The first wa^ sup- 
posed to be a spirit allotted to every man from his birth, some say 
with a companion ; and that one of them was a suggester of good 
thoughts, and the other of evil. It seems, however> ths^ the Genius 
was a personification of the conscience, or rather of the prevailing 
impulses of th^ mind, or the other self of a man 3 and it was in this 
sense most likely that, Socrates condescended to speak of his well* 
known Daemon, Genius, or Familiar Spirit, who, as he was. a good 
man, always advised him to a good end. The Genius was thought 
to paint ideas upon the mind in as lively a manner as if in a looking- 
glass ', upon which we chose which of them to adopt. Spenser^ a most 
learned as well as imaginative poet> describes it in one of his most 
comprehensive though not most poetical s^nzas^ as 

-^— That celestial Powre, to whom the care 
Of life, dDd ^Deration of all 
- That lives, pertaine in charge parUculare ; ' 

"Who wondrous things concerning our welBtre, 
And straunge phantomes doth lett us ofte foresee. 
And ofte of secret ills hids us heware : 
That is our Selfe, whom though we do dot see, - 
Yet each doth in himselfe it well perceive to bee. 

Therefore a God him sage antiquity 

Did wisely make. Faerie Queene, Book 2, st. 47. 

Of the belief in an Evil Genius> a celebrated example is furnished 
in Plutarch's account of Brutus*s vision, of which Shakspeare has 
given so fine a version (Julius Caesar, Act 4, Sc. 3.). Belipft of this 
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kind seem traceable firom one .superstition to another^ and in some 
instances are no doubt immediately so. But fear^ and ignorance^ 
arid even the humility of knowledge are at hand to Ornish thern^ 
whiere precedent is wanting. There is no doubts however^ that the 
Romans^ who copied and in general vulgarized the Greek mytho- 
Iog7> took their Genius from the Greek Daimon : and as the Greek 
word has survived and taken shape in the common word Dsmon, 
which by scornful reference to the Heathen religion came at last to 
sigmfy a Devi]> so the Liatin word (jenius> not having been used by 
•the translators of the Greek Testieiment^ has survived with a bettet 
meaning, and is employed to express our most genial and intellectual 
Acuities. Such and such a man is said to indulge his genius : — he 
has a genius for this and that art :— he has a noble genius, an airy 
genius, an original and peculiar genius. And as the Romans from 
attributing a genius to every man at his birth, came to attribute one 
to places and to soils, and other more comprehensive peculiarities, 
so we have adopted the same use of the term into oi^r poetical 
phraseology. We speak also of the genius, or idiomatic peculiarity, 
of a language. One of the most curious and eflifying uses of the 
word Genius took^ place in the English- translation of the French 
Arabian Nights, which speaks of our old friends the Genie and the 
Genies. This is nothing more than the French word retained from 
the. original translator, who applied the Roman word Genius to the 
Arabian Dive or Elf. 

One of the stories with which Pausanias has enlivened his descrip- 
tion of Greece, is relative to a Genius. He says that one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses having been killed by the people of Temesa, they 
wrere fitted to sacrifice a beautiful virgin every year to his manes. 
They were about to immolate one as usual, when Euthymus, a con- 
queror in the Olympic Games, touched with pity at her fate and ad- 
miration of her beauty, fell in love with"her, arid resolved to try iip 
he could not put an end to so terrible a custom. He accordingly got 
permission from the state to marry her, provided he could rescue her 
fiom her dreadful expectant. He armed himself, v^raited in the 
temple, and* the Genius appeared. It was said to have been of an 
appaUing presence. It*s shape was every way formidable, it*s colour 
of an intense black -, and it was girded about with a wolf-skin. BUf 
Euthymus fought and conquered it -, upon which it fled madly, not 
only beyond the walls, but the utmost bounds of Temesa, and rushed 
into the sea. 

The Penates^ were Gods of the house and family. Collectively 
speaking, they also presided over cities, public roads, and at last over ^ 
all places with which men were conversant. Their chief government 
however was supposed to be over the most inner and secret part 
of the house,, and the subsistence and Welfare of it*s inmates. They 
were chosen at will out of the nimiber of the gods, as the Roman in 
modem times chose his fevourite- saint. In feet, they were only the 
higher gods themselves, descending into a kind of household faniili- 
iviiy. They were the personification of a particular Providence. The 
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most striking mention of the Penates which we ean call, to mind is in 
one of Virgil*s most poetical passages. It is where they appear io 
^neas> to warn him from Crete> and announce his destined empire in 
Italy. (Book 3, v. 147.) 

Nqx ^rat^ et terri^ animalia somiiu& habebat. 
Effigies sacne div6in, Phry^iique Penates^ 
QuQs mecum :a Troja, mediisque ex fgotbis urbis 
Extuleram, visi ante oculos adstare jacentis 
la soAinis, multo manifest! lumine, qua se 
Plena per insertas fundebat luna fenestras. • 

'TwaS'nig;ht ; and sleep was' on all living things.' 
I lay, and saw before my veiy eyes * 
Dread shapes of gods, and Phrygian deities, 
Thcgreat Penates ; whom with reverent joy 
I bore from out the heart of burning Troy. 
• Plainly I saw them, standing in tb« Ugfat ''^^l 

Which the moon pdured into the roQm.tbat night. 

And again> after they had addressed him> — 

Nee sopor illud erat ; sed coram agnoscere vultus, • 
Velatasqne coma^, prsesentiaque ora videbar: 
Turn gelidus toto- nianabat corpore sudor, 
' It was no dream : I saw them face to face. 
Their hooded hair ; and fe]t them so belbje . , w 

My being, that 1 burst at every pore. 

The Lares, or Lars, were the lesser and most £auoQiliar Household 
Gods ', and though their offices were afterwards extended a good deal, 
in the same way as those of the Penates, with whom they are often 
wrongly confounded, their principal sphere was the fire-place. This 
was in the middle of the room -, and the statues of the Lares generally 
stood about it in little niches. They are said to have been in the 
shape of monkies j more likely hiannikins, or rude little human im-* 
ages. Some were made of wax, some of stone^ and others doubtless 
of any material for sculpture. They were represented with good- 
natured grinning countenances, wei'e clothed in «kins, and had little 
dogs at their feet. Some writers make them 'the offspring- of the 
goddess Mania, who presided over the spirits of, £he dead 3 and sup- 
pose that originally they were the same as those spirits ; which is a 
very probable as well as agreeable superstition,; the old nations of 
Italy having been accustomed to bury their dead in their^ houses. 
Upon this supposition, the gopd or benevolent, spirits were calle4 
Familiar Lares, and the evil or malignant ones Larvae and Lemures. 
Thus Milton, in his awful Hymn on the Nativity: — 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth. 

The Ijars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint. 

In urns and altars round, . . 

A- drear and dying sound . - • 

Affrighu the Fiamens at their service quaint $ 

And the ddll marble seems to sweat, . 

While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 

BtttOrid telk astcoy of a gossiping nym^h Lara^ who haviag 
told Juno of her husband's amour with Jutui;naj was '^ sent to heU" 
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hj him, and courted by Mercuiy on the road ; the consequence of 
which was the birth of the Lai*es. This seems to have a natural 
reference enough^ to the gossiping over fire-places« 

It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance between 
these lesser Household Gods and some of the offices of our old English 
elves and fiedries. But of them, more by and by. Dacier> in a note 
upon Horace (Book 1, Od. 12.) informs us^ that in some parts of 
Ldtnguedoc^ in his time> the fire-place was still called the Lar j iknd 
that the name was also given to houses. 

Herrick^ an excellent poet of the Anacreontic order in the time of 
\£Uzabeth> whose works we shall often have occasion to recommend 
to the reader> and who was visited perhaps more than any poet that 
ever lived Vith a sense of the pleasantest parts of the cheerful my- 
thology of the ancients, has written some of his lively little odes upon 
the I^res. We have^'not them by us at this moment, but we remem- 
ber one beginning, — 

It was, and still my care is. 
To worship you, the Lares. 

We take the opportunity of the Lars* being mentioned in it, to in- 
dulge ourselves, and we hope our readers, in a little poem of Martial's, 
very charming for it's simplicity. It is an Epitaph on a child of the 
name of £rotk>n. 

- ' Hie festinata requiescit Erotion umbra, 

Crimine quam fati sexta peremit hiems. 
Quisquis eris Dostri post me regnator agelli, 
Manibus exiguis annua justa dato. 
Sic Lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iate tua. 

THK EPITAPH OF EROTIOK. 
Underneath tbls greedy stone, .^ Ji 

Lies little sweet Erotion ; - ' ' 

Whom the fates, with hearts as cold, , 

. ^ Nipt away at six years old. 

Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 

That hast this small field after me. 

Let the yearly rites be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar $ 

But this tomb here be alone. 

The only melancholy stone. ' 



We understand that many of our readers mistook the story of the Beau Miser iiv 
our last number for a true one, or at least for one founded on fact. We wish 
to correct this mistake ; and shall make a point hereafter of so wording any 
thing we write in the shape of a narrative, that a mere fiction shall net be con- 
founded with our personal experience. For we would keep the truth of our 
testimony undisputed.— The fact is, that the story was originally intended to be 
one of a series told by an imaginary set of persons, after the fashion of the De- 
cameron ; and the manner of it became modified accordingly* 
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There it a bird in the interior of Africa, whose habiu would rather seem to belong to the interior 
Of Fairy-land; but the^ have been well authenticated. It indicates to honey-hunters where the nests 
of wild bees are to be foond. It calls them with a ch<ierfvJ ery» whioh they answer ; and on findiiig itself 
recognized, flies and hovers over a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are occi^ed in 
Collecting it, the bird goes to a little distance, where he observes all that passes ; and the hunters, 
when they have helped themselves, take care to leave him his portion of the food^— This is the 
CucuLus IxfDicATon of Linnaeus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee Cuckoo, or Honey Bird. 

There he arriving round 'about doth fli^ 
And takes survev with bnsie curious eye : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.— Sfbnskr. 



No. VI.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, 1S19. 



SOCIAL GENEALOGY. 



- . It is a curious and pleasant thing to consider^ that a liiik of per-» 
6onal acquaintance can be traced up from the authors of our pwn 
times to those of Shakspeare> and to Shakspeare himself. Ovid in 
recording with fondness his intimacy with Propertius and Horace, 
tegrets that he had only seen Virgil. (Trist. Book 4. v. 51.) But 
Still he thinks the sight of him worth remembering. And Pojie, when 
a childj prevailed on some friends to take hint to a coffee-house which 
Dryden frequented^ merely to look at him j Which he did, to his . 
great satisfaction. Now siich of us as haVe shaken hands with a 
living poet, might be able perhaps to reckon up a series of cdntiect- 
ing shakes to the very hand that wrote df Hamlet, and of Fal&tliff, ancf 
of Desdemona. 

With some living poets, it is certain. There i& Thomas Moore, 
for instance, whd knew Sheridan. Sheridair knew Johnson, wh9 
was the friend of Savage, who kneiv Steele, who knew Pope. Pop4 
wad intimate with Cobgreve, and Congreve with Drydto. Drydeh 
is said to have visited Milton. Milton is said to have known 
Davenant -, and to have been saved by him from the revCn^ of the 
)*estored court, in return for having saved Davenant irdm the revenge 
cif the Commonwealth. But if the link between Dx^den and Milton, 
and Milton and Davjgjfiant is somewhat apocryphal, or rather depen- ' 
dent on tradition (for Richardson the painter teUs us the latter from 
Pope, who had it from Betterton the actor, one of Davenant s com- 
piiny), it may be earried at once from Dryden' to' l^anrenant, with 
^whwi he was unquestionably intimate. Davenant then knew Hobbes, 
who knew Bacon, who knew Ben Jonson, who was intimate with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Camden, Sel«^ 
den. Clarendon, . Sydney, Raleigh, and perhaps all the great men of 
Elizabeth 3 and Jameses time, the greatest of them all undoubtedly. 
Thus have we a link of " beamy hands'* fix>m our own times up to 
Shakspeare. 

2nd Bait. 
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Ia this Mendly genealogy we have omitted the numerious side*' 
branches or common frienckhips -, but of those we shall give an 
account by and by. It may be mentioned however^ in order not ta 
omit Spenser> that Davenant resided some time in the feimy^ of Sir 
Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, the Friend of Sir Philip Sydney. Spen* 
8er*4 intimacy with Sydney is xoentioned by himself, in a letter^ still 
extant, to Gabriel Harvey. 

We will now give the authorities fo** oui: intellectual pedigree. 
Sheridan is mentioned in Boswell as being adinitted to the celebrated 
club, of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and others were members. He 
had then, if we remember, just written his School for Scandal, which 
made him thejnore welcome. Of Johnson's friendship with Savage 
(we cannot help beginning the sentence with his favourite leading 
preposition), the well-known Life is an interesting "and honourable 
record. It is said that in the commencement of their friendship, they 
have sometimes wandered together about London for want of a 
lodging ', — ^more likely for Savage*s want of it, and Johnson s fear of 
offending him by offering a share of his own. But we do not remem- 
ber how this circumstance is related by Boswell. 

Savage*s intimacy with Steele is recorded in a pleasant anecdote, 
which he told Johnson. Sir Richard once desired him, ** with an 
air of the utmost importance/" say^ his biographer, '* to come very 
early to his house the next morning. Mr. lavage came as he had 
promised, found the chariot at the doqr, and Sir Richard waiting for 
him^ and ready to go out. What was intended, and whither they 
were to go> Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing ta 
enquire j but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. The' 
coachman was ordered to drive, and they harried with the utmost 
expedition to Hyde-park Comer, where thdy stopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then informed 
him that l^e intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. Tliey soon sat 
down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that h^ been ordered was put upon the table. Savage wns 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, and after some hesita- 
tion ventured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard,: not without re* 
luctance> ordered to be brought. They then finished their dinner, 
and proceeded, in their pamphlet^ which they (Aleluded in the after- 
noon. 

^' Mr. Salvage then imagined that his task was over, and expected 
that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home $ 
but his. expectations deceived him^ for Sir Richard told him that he 
was without money^ and that, the pamphlet must be sold before the 
dinner could be paid for, and Savs^e was therefore obliged to go and 
offer their new production for sale for two guineas, which with some 
difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having 
i^etired that day only to avoid his creditors^ and c(Hnposed the pam- 
phlet only to discharge his reckoning.** 
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Steele's. acquainlaiMe with Pope, who wrote some papers for his 
Guardian^ appears in the letters and other works of the wits of that 
time. Johnson supposes that it was his friendly interferenoe> which 
attempted to bring Pope and Addison together after a jealous separa- 
tion. Pope*& ft-iendship with Congreve appears also in his letters. 
He also dedicated the Iliad to him^ over the heads: of peers and 
patrons. Congreve, whose conversaCion most likely partook of the 
elegance and wit of his writings, and whose manners appear to have 
rendered him an universal favourite, had the honour in his youth of 
attractipg singular respect and regard from Dryden. He was pub« 
' licly hailed hy him as his successor, and affeetionat^y bequeathed the 
care of hip laurels. Dryden did not know who had been looking at 
him in the coffee-house. 

Already I am woirn with cares and age. 
And just abandoning^ th' ungrateful stage ; 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven's expense, 
I live a rent-charge on his providence. 
/ But you, w^om every Muse and Grace adorn. 
Whom I foresee to better fortune born. 
Be kind to my remains ; and Q defend. 
Against your j udgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not th' insulting foe my fame pursue. 
But shade those laurels which descend to you. 

Congreye did so with great tenderness. 

Dryden is reported to have asked Milton's permission to turn his 
Pai'adise Lost into a rhyming tragedy, which he called the State of 
Innocence, or the Pall of Man 5 a work, such as might be expected 
from such a mode of alteration.^ The venerable poet is said to have 
answered, *' Ay, young man, you may tag my verses, if you will," 
Be the connection, towever, of Dryden with Milton, or of Milton 
with Davenant as it may, Dryden wrote the alteration of Shakspeare*is 
Tempest, as it is now perpetrated, in conjunction with Davenarit. 
They were great hands, but they should not have touched the pure 
grandeur of Shakspeare. The intimacy of Davenant with Hobbes is 
to be seen by their correspondence prefixed to Gondibert. Hobbes 
was at one time secretary to Lord Bacon, a singularly illustrious 
instance of servant and master. Bacon is also supposed to have had 
Ben Jdnson for a retainer in some capacity ; but it is certain tiiat 
Jonson had his acquaintance, for he records it in his Discoveries. 
And had it been otherwise, his link with the preceding writers could 
be easily supplied through the medium of Greville and Sydney, and 
indeed of many others of his contemporaries. Here then we arrive 
at Shakspeare, and feel the electric virtue of his hand. Their inti- 
macy, dashed a little, perhaps, with jealousy on the part of Jonson> 
but maintained to the last by dint of the nobler part of him and of 
Shakspeare's irresistible fineness of nature, is a thing as notorioBsas 
their £aane. Fuller says^ '^ Many were the wit-combates betwixt 
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(Shakspearie) and Ben Jonson^ which two I behold like a Spanish 
great ga^eon and an English man of war : master Jonson\(like the 
former) was built far higher in learning : solids but slow- in his pex>- 
fortoances. Shal^speare, with the English man of war> lesser in .bulk> 
but lighter in sailings could turn with all tides^ tack about^ and take 
advantage of all winds^ by the quickness of his wit and invention.'* 
This is a happy simile^ with the exception of What is insinuated about 
Jonsoh's greater solidity. But let Jonson shew for himself the affec- 
tion, with which he regarded onp,^ who did not irritate, or trample 
down rivalry, but rose above it like the quiet and all-gladdening sun^ 
and turned emulation to worship. 

Soul of the age ! 
Tb* applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakspeare, rise ! 1 will not lodge thee by 
Chauper or Spcinser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to. make thee a room ; 
Thou art a monument without a tomb ; .' 

Ai^d art. alive still, while thy book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and pr^se to give. 



He was not of aii age, but for %11 time. 



ANGLING. . 

The anglers are a race of men who puzzle us. , We do not mca^ 
for their patience, which is laudable } nor for the infinite non-success 
of some of them, which is desirable. Neither do we agree with the 
good old Joke attributed to Swift, that angling is always to be con- 
sidered as '' a stick and a string, with a fly at one end and a fool at the 
other." Nay, if he had books with him and a pleasant day, we can 
e^n account fbr the joyousness of that .prince of all punters, who 
having been seen in the same identical spot one morning and even- 
ingi and ^ked bqih times whether he had had any success, i said No; 
but in the course of the day he had had. ^' a glorious nibble." 

But the anglen boast of the; innocence of their pastime 3 yet it puts 
fellow-creatures to the tofture. They pique themselves on their me- 
ditative Acuities ', and yet their obly excuse is a want of thought. It 
is this that puzzles us. Old Isaac Walton, their patriarchy speaking 
of bis inquisUoriai abstractioQjs on the banks of a river> says. 

Here we m«y 
Think and pray. 
Before death 
Stops our breath. . 
♦ v.ptherjoys 

ArebuttojTs, 

Aijd to be lamented, ' 
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So saying, he '' stops the breatji" of a trout, by plucking him up 
into an element too thin to respire^ with a hook and a tortured worm 
in his jaws. 

'. Other joys 

^, ' . / . Ai;e but toys. 

If you ride, walk, or skate, or play at cricket, or at rackets, or ejijoy 
a ball or a concert, it is '^Ao be lamented.*' To put pleasure intOj, 
the faces of half a dozen agreeable women, is a toy unworthy of the 
manliness of a worm-sticker. But to put a hook into the gills of a 
carp, — ^there you attain the end of a reasonable being 5 there you 
shew yourself truly a lord of the creation. To pl^t your feet q9<;a- 
sionally in the mud, is also a pleasing step. So is cutting your 
ancles with wee^ls and stones. 

Other }oys- 
~ Are but toys. 

The bdok of Isaap Walton upon angling is . undoubtedly, a de- 
lightful performance in some respects. It smells of the country air> 
and of the flowers in cottage windows. Its pictures of rural' scenery, 
its simplicity, its snatches of old songs, are all good and refreshing ^ 
and his prodigious relish of a dressed fish would not be grudged him> 
if he had killed it a little more decently. He really seems to have a 
respect for a piece of salmon ; to approach it, like the grace, with 
his hat off. But what are we to think of a man, who in the midst of 
his tortures of other animals, is always valuing himself on his won- 
derful harmlessness ; and who actually follows up one of his most 
complacent passages of this kind with an injunction to impale a cer- 
tain worm twice upon the hook, because it is lively, and might get 
off? All that can be said of such an extraordinary inconsistency is^ 
that having been bred up in an opinion of the inn^ence of his 
amusement^ and possessing a healthy power of exercising Voluntary 
thoughts (as fkr as he had any), he nlust have dozed over the oppo« 
site i^ide of the question, so. as to become almost, perhaps quite in-* 
sensible to it. And angling jdoes indeed seem the next thing to 
dreaming. It dispenses with loco motion, reconciles contradictions, • 
and renders the very countenance null and void. A friend of burs, 
who is an admirer of Walton, was struck, just as we were, with the 
likeness of the old angler's face to a fish. It is hard, angular, and of 
no expression. It seems to have been '' subdued to what it worked 
in 3" ,to have become native to the watery element. One might 
have said to, Walton, '^ Oh flesh, hpw art thou fishified !" He lo^ 
like a pike, dressed in broad cloth instead of butter. 

The face of his pupil and follower, or as'he^fondly called himself, 
8on> Charles Cotton, a poet and a man of wit, is more goodnatured 
andunibasy.* Cotton's pleasures had not been confined to fishing. 
His sympathies indeed had been a little superabundant; and left^ 
him perhaps not iy> great a power of thiddng as he pleased. Ac<r 

^ The reader may see both the portraits in the late editions of Waltqn, . 
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cordingtyj we find more f ymptoms of ficrupulousness upon the sub- 
ject o£ angling in his ^^mtings^ than in those of his father. 

Walton saysj that an angler does no hurt but to fish ; and this be 
counts as nothing. Cotton argues^ that the slaughter of them is not 
to be ^' repented;*' and he says to his fiaither (which looks as if the 
old gentleman sometimes thought upon the subject too) 

There whilst behind some bush we wait 

The scaly people to betray. 
We'll prove it just with treacherous bait 

To make the preyi|>g trout our prey. 

This argument, and another about fish's being made for '' man's 
pleasure and diet/' are all that anglers have to say for the innocence 
of their sport. But they are both as rank sophistications as £jin be ; 
mere beggings of the question. To kill fish outright is a diflferent 
matter. Death is common to all; and a trout, speedily killed by a 
man, may suffer no worse fate than from the jaws of a jpikc. It is 
the mode," the lingering cat-like cruelty o£ the angler's sport, that 
renders it unworthy. If fisH were made to be so treated, then mea 
were also made to be racked and throttled by Inquisitors. Indeed 
among other advantages of angling. Cotton reckons up a tame fish- 
Mke acquiescence to whatever the powerful chuse to inflict. 

We scratch not our pates, 
'Nor repine at the rates 
Our superiors impose on our living ; 
But do frankly submit, 
Knowinf^ they have more wit 
In demanding than we have in giving. 

Whilst quiet we sjt. 

We conclude all things fit, 

Aquiescing with hearty submissien, &c. 

And this was no pastoral fiction. The anglers of those times, whose 
pastimes became fiamous from the celebrity of their namesi chiefly 
in divinity, were great fallers in with passive obedience. They 
seemed to think (whatever they found it necessary to say now and 
then upon that point) that the great had as much right to prey upon 
men, as the small had upon fishes; only the men luckily had not 
hooks put into their jaws, and the sides of their cheeks torn to pkices. " 
The two most famous anglers in history are Antony and Clecrt)atnu 
These extremes of tiie angling character are very edifying. 

We should like to know what these grave divines would have said 
to the heavenly maxim of " Do as you would be done by." Let us 
imagine ourselves, for instance, a sort of human fish/ Air is bjit a 
rarer fluid 5 and at present, in this November weather, a supemsftu'* 
ral being who shouM look down upon us from a higher atmosphere, 
would ha,ve some reason to regard t» as a ki»d. of pedestrian carp* 
Now fancy a Geoius fishing for us. Fancy him baiting a great hook 



• \ 
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With pickled salmon^ and twitching up old Isaac Walton from the 
banks of the river Lee> with the hook throbgh hi» e^r. How he, 
would go up roaring and screaming, and thinking the devil had got 
him! 

Other joys 
^ Arehuttoyd, . 

We repeat, that if fish were made to be so treated, then we were 
just as much made to be racked and sufibcated ; and a footpad might 
have argued that old Isaac was made to have his pocket picked, and 
then timibled into the river. There is no end of these idle and sel* 
fish, beggings of the question,, which at last argue quite; as much 
against us as for us. And granting them, for the sake of argument, 
it is still obvious, on the very same ground, that men were also mkde 
to be taught better. We do not say, that all anglers are of a cruel 
nature. Many of them, doubtless, are amiable men in other matters* 
They have only never thought perhaps on that side of the question, 
or been accustomed from childhood to bliiik it. But once thinking, 
their amiableness and their practice become incompatible; and if 
they should wish, on that account, never to have thought upon the 
subject, they would >only show, that they cared for their own exemp* 
tion from sufiering, and not for its diminution in general 



CASTS FROM SCULPTURE AND GEMS. 

There is a set of Italians now going about the streets who sell 
busts, vases, and other casts in plaister. Every body may not be 
aware, that some of these casts are after the antique. There is a 
head, for instance, of the Apollo Belvedere from the statue at Rome; 
another of Homer ; another of Antinous ; another, we believe, of a 
Melpomene, crowned with vine-leaves in allusion to the origin of 
tragedy ; and a head of Sappho, which, if we are not mistaken^ is 
from an ancient gem. They are more frequently seen with busts 
from statues by Canova, such as a Paris and a Venus ; which latter, 
we confess, with its little scratches of curls in front, and its hair tied 
up behind like a lump of sausages, we cannot admire. But they will 
procure the antiques, if asked for. Some of the vases are from the 
antique ; some Florentine, which are fine/ but not so good ; some 
French, which are the least in merit. ' The casts of figures, though 
copiai from the antique, \re inferior to the busts. The latter are 
'\ from good old casts 3 sometimes worn, but still retaining the gmeral 
.spirit of the original. The figures are from slight and hasty moulds ; 
feeble abridginents,-^yet not without their worth either, as resem- 
bling the originals, however faintly. There is the Venus de Medici, 
the Gladiator, the Quoit-Flayer, the Antinous, the Piping Faun, the 
Apollo Belvedere, all s^er the antique; and there is a Couching 
Venus, after John of Bologna, the original of which must have been 
like Venus re-appearing from the antique world. 
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Fewef people are aware how cheaply these things are sold. The 
little statues are three* or four shillings apiece^ perhaps less ; and a 
profit is got upon the he^d of Sappho at eighteen- pence. You may 
set a price upon Faris's head> and have the knave brought you at 
two shillings. 

Impressions from ancient gems are now also to be had with singu- 
lar cheapness^ in consequence of an invention of Mr. Tassie*s> of 
Leicester-square. He has found out a composition^ which enables 
him to procure in a few days^ for three-and-l»ixpence, an impression 
exactly resembling that of any gem you may select. This you may 
either have set for your watch-chain^ or keep in your desk or pocket ; 
for the comppsition is very hard> and does not easily wear or chip off, 
even at the edges. In a seal or a desk, it might last, we should 
think, as long as the gem itself. Mr. Tassie's collection of antiques 
appears to be very extensive. You may have your choice among 
all the gods and graces of the ancient world, — ^Jupiters, ApoUos, 
Venuses, the Graces, the Muses, Lyres^ Loves, Festivals, Ftotorals^ 
Patriots, Poets, and Philosophers. 

It may be made an objection to the busts and other plaistef casts, 
that being so white and of such a materia], they will not keep deMi. 
But they wiU keep as dean and as long too as the seals, if taken care 
of. You have only to wash them lightly but completely over with a 
brush dipped in linseed oil 3 and besides their taking a fine yellowish 
hue, bauch better than tl^e cold white, the dust may be brushed off 
ever after as easily as from an oil painting. Paint will secure them in 
the same way > but it is apt to injure the noarking and expression^ 
by thickening the outline, and filling up the more delicate hollows. 

Thus for eighteen-pence, a room may be adorned with a cast after 
the antique. And it must be a very fine picture, in our opinion, 
which can equal the effect even of a bust, much less of a large statue. 
There is a kind of presence in sculpttire, which, there is not in the 
iiat surface and more obvious artifice of painting. It is more oDm« 
panionlike 5 or rather, it is more godlike, intellectual, and predomi'^ 
nant. The very beauty of its shape becomes meditative. There is a 
look in its calm, sightless eyes, that seems to dispense with the 
common medium of vision -, — a perceiving thought, an undidturbable 
depth of intuition. 
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Th«re U a birditi the interior of Africa, whose habits wdnM rather seem to belong to the interior 



uu uvTv*B v.<u. ~ »'.r..w.. -.«~ - occupied 

fir'cQiJectfiiBr it, the ilr^gMVto Vllttlc (ri«Unc€i'wher^^^ observes all ttiat passes ; apd the honlws, 
when they nave helped themselves, take eare to leave him his portion of the food.^Thu is the 
CuLCULus Inpicatob of Linmeus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee-Cuckoo, or Honey-Bird. 

Th^^ he arriving ronnd about doth fly. 

And takes survey with bUsie, curious eye: . 

Now this, jiow that, he tasteth tenderiy.^SpSNSBiu 
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LUDICROUS EXAGGERATION. 

Men of wit sometimes like to pamper a favt)\lritfe joke into eisig- 
geration ;— into a certain corpulence of facetiousness. Their relish 
of the thing tn)Eikes then^ wish it as large Us possible : and the social 
enjoyment of it is doubled by its becoming n^ire visible to the eyes 
of others. It is for this reason that jests in company are sometiudesf 
built up by ond hand after another, — '^ three-piled hyperboles," — 
till the over-jdone Babel topples and tumblbs down amidst a merry 
confusion of tongues. 

Falstaff was a great master of this art. He loved a joke as large ag 
himself J witness his famous account of the men in buckram. Thus he 
tells the Lord Chief Justice, that he^hftd lost his v'oicfe '' with singing 
of anthems ;* and he calls Bardolph's red nose " a perpetual iriumph, 
an everlasting bonfire li^ht;'* ana says it has saved hijoi '' a thousand 
marks in links and torches," walking with it ** in the night betwixt 
tavern and tavern." See how he goes heightening the account of 
his recruits at every step : — •* You would think I had a hundred and' 
fifty tattered prodigals, lately come from swine-keeping; from eating 
draff and husks. — A mad fellow met me on the way, and told me, I 
had unlpaded all the gibbets,\ and pressed the dead bodies. — No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows. — 111 no£ march through Coventry with 
them, that's flat. — ^Nay, and the villain's march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had gyves on 3 for indeed I had most of them out of 
prison; — ^There's but a shirt arid a half in all my company; — and the 
balf-shirt is. two napkins, tacked together, and thrown over the 
shbtildery like a herald's coat widbout sleeves." 

An old schoolfellow of ours, (who by the way, was more fond of 
quoting Falstaff than any other of Shakspeare's characters) used to 
be called upon for a story, with a view to a joke of this sort 5 it 
being an understood thing that he had a privilege of exaggeration^ 
without committing his abstract love of truth. The reader knows 

3d Edit. 
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the old blunder attributed to Goldsmith about a dish of green peasr. 
Somebody had been applauded in .compaiiy for advising his cook to 
fake some ill-drest peas to Hammersmith^ '^ because that was the 
•way to Turnem Green ;" upon which Goldsmith is said to have gone 
and repeated the pun at another table in this fashion ; — " John should 
take those pease^ I tliinky to Hammersmith." '^ Why so. Doctor?*' 
'^ Because that is the way to make 'em green," Now our friend 
would give the blunder with this sort of additional dressing. *^ At 
sight of the dishes of vegetables. Goldsmith, who wid at his own 
house, took oflF the covers, one after another, with great anxiety, till 
he found that peas were among them -, upon which he rubbed hl9 
iiands with an air of infinity and prospective satisfaction. *' You are 
fond of peas> Sir ?" said one of the ^mpany. *' Yes, Sir," said 
Goldsmith, '' particularly so : — i eat them all the year round; — I 
mean. Sir, every day in llie season. I do not think there is any body 
So fond of peas as I am," *' Is there any particular reason. Doctor,*" 
asked a gentleman present, " why you like peas so much, beyond the 
' usual one of their agreeable taste ?" — ''No, Sir, none whatsoever : — ■ 
none I assure you'* (here Goldsmith shewed a great wish to impress 
this fact on his guests) : '^ I never heard any particular, encomium 
or speech about them from any oqc else : but they carry their own 
eloquence with them : they are things. Sir, of infinite taste." (Here 
a laugh, which put Gbldsmith in additional spirits.) *' But, bles9 
mel" he exclaimed, looking narrowly intoJ^e peas:—'' I fear they - 
arp very ill-done : they are absolutely yellow instead of green" (here 
Ke put a strong emphasis on green); "and you know, peas should be 
emphatically green : — greenness in a pea^is a quality as essential, aa 
whiteness in a lily. The cook has quite spoilt them :— but I*U give 
the rogiie a lecture> gentlemen, with your permission.*' Goldsmith 
then rose and rang the bel| violently for the cook, who came in, ready 
booted and spurred. "Ha !" exclaimed Goldsmith, " those boots and 
spprs 2^re your salvation, you knave. Do you know. Sir, what you 
have done?" — " No, Sir."—" Why, you have made the peas yellow. 
Sir. Go instantly, and take 'em to Hammersmith." " To Hammer-* 
smif;h. Sir ?" cried the man, all in astonishment, the guests being no 
less so: — '^ please Sir, why am I to take 'em to Hammersmith?'* — 
" Because, Sir," and here Goldsmith looked round with triumphant 
anlicipajlion, " that is the vfzy. to render those peas green." 
. Hhere is a very^ humourous piece of exaggeration in Butter's Re- 
ni|iin5,---a collection, by the by, well worthy of Hudibras, and in- 
deed of more interest to the geiierail: reader. Butler is defrauded of 
his feme with readerjs of taste who happen to be no politicians, when 
Hudibras is printed without this a|ypendage. The piece we allude 
to, is a shprt Description p£ Holland *.— 

A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
lu which men live as in the hold of nature; 
And when the se^ does in upon them break. 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak. ^ 
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That feed, like cannibals, on otber fishes. 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes. 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
In which they do not live, but g^6 aboard. 

We do not know> and perS;iaps it would be impossible to discover^ 
whether Butler wrote his minor pieces before those of the great pa- 
triot Andrew Marvell, who rivalled him in wit and excelled him in 
f)oetry. Marvell, though born later, seems to have been known earlier 
as an author. He was certainly known publicly before him. But inj 
tthe political poems of Marvell there is a ludicrous Character of Hol- 
land, which might be pronounced to be either the copy or the origi- 
jmlI of Butler's, if in those Anti-Batavian times the Hollander had 
not beenjbaited by all the wits ; a,pd were it not probable, that the 
{Unwieldy monotony of his character gave rise to much the same ludi^ 
^rous imagery in many of their fancies. Marvell's wit has the ad- 
* vantage of B.utler*s, not in learning or multiplicity of contrasts (for 
nobody ever beat him there), but in a greater y$iriety of them> an^ 
in being able, from the more poetical turn of his mind, to bring 
graver and more imaginative things to wait upon his levity. 
Qe thus opens the battery upon our amphibious neighbour :—t 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of Jadd, 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so mueh earth as was contributed 
. By English pilots, when they heaved the4ead; 
Or what by the ocean's slow alluvion fell, 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the musde-shelK 

{Glad then, as miners who have foiind the o^. 
They, with mad labonr,* fished the land to shore $ 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it bad been of ambergreece ; 
iColIecting anxiodslv small loads of clay. 
Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
■Or than those pills which sordid beetles rowly 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

He goes on in a strain of exquisite hyperbole :— ^ 

How did they rivet with gigantic pilfts 
Thorough the centre their new-ctUc^d miU^ i 
' And to the stake attmggHng country bouni^ 
Where barking wave^ still bait the forced grouxxd ; 
Building thdr waf ry Babel fkr more high 
To catch the waves, than thosfe to scale the fl6|r. 
ifet still his claim the injured ocean laye4» 
And oft at leap-frog o*er their steeples played j , 

As if on purpose it on land had tome 
V To shew them whaVs their Mare Uberuril \f 

A di^ly deluge over them does boil ; . 
The earth and water play at level- coyl } 

♦ 

* Dryden afterwards, of fighting tor gs^in, in his song of ** Ctfmei if |0a datei** 

, Tbe Gods from ftbovetbciiis^WiottrVllioId; 

t A '^ Ocean. 
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The fish' oft-times the burgher dispossessed, . 
And sat, not as a meai^ but as a i^uest : 
And oft the Tritons, and the Sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch seryed up for cabillau. 
Or, as they over the new level rang^ed. 
For pickled herring, pickled Heeren changed. 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake, 
J. Would throw their land away at duck and drake : 

Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 
Something like government among them brings : 
For as with ftgmys, who best kills the crane. 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain. 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns. 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 
Not who first sees the rising sun, commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands ; 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their Iqrd and country's father speak; 
To make a bank was a great plot of state \ — 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 

We can never read these or some other ludicrous verses of MarveU, 
even, when by ourselves, without laughter 5 but we must curtail our 
self-indulgence fot* the present. 



GILBEHT! QILB^RTI 



The idea gcnendly conveyed to us by historians of Thomas k Becket 
is that of a mere haughty priest, who tried to elevate the religious 
power above the civil. But in looking more narrowly ii^to the ac- 
counts of him, it appears that for a great part of his life he was a 
merry layman, was a sreat fsllconer, feaster, and patron, as well %s 
n^an of business \ and he wore all c)iaracters with such imafiected 
pleasantness to ^1 rapka, that he was called the Delight of the 
Western IVorld, 

. All on a sudden, to every body*s surprise, Henry the 2nd, from 
chancellor made him archbishop ; and with equal suddenness, though 
retaining his affability, the new head of the English ehurch put ofip 
all his worldly graces and pleasures (save and except a rich gown 
over his sackcloth) ; — and in the midst of a gay coi^rt, became the 
paost mortified of ascetics. Instead of hunting and hawking, he 
paced a solitary cloister; instead of his wine, he drank fbnnel*water) 
and in lieu of soft clothing, he indulged his back in stripes. 

This phenomenon has divided the opinions of the moral critics^' 
Some in^st that Beck^^was religiously in earnest, and think the 
change natural to a man of the world whose heart had been struck 
with reflection^ Others see in it nothing but ambition. We cer- 
tainly think tluit three parts of the truth are with the latter 3 and 
that Becket, suddenly enabled to dispute a kind of sovereignty with 
his prince and Mend, gave way to the new temptation, just as he had 
done to his faleonfy, and fine living. But the complete alteration of 
his way of life^-'tbe enthusiasm which enabled him to set up so dif- ^ 
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ferent a greatness against his former one, — shews, that his character 
partook at least of as muph sincerity, as would enable him to delude 
himself in good taste. In proportion as his very egotism was con- 
cerned, it'was likely that such a man would exalt the gravity and 
importance of his new calling. He had flourished at an earthly court : 
he. now wished to be as great a man in the eyes of another ; and 
worldly power, which was at once to be enjoyed and despised by vir- 
tue of his religious office, had a zest given to it's jx>ssession, of which 
the tncredulousness of mere insincerity could know nothing. 

Thomas a Becket may have inherited his portion of the romantic 
from his mother, whose story is a isingular one. His &ther, Gilbert 
Becket, who was afterwards a flourishing citizen, -was in his youth 
a soldier in the crusades ; and being taken prisoner, became slave to 
an Emir or Saracen prince. By degrees he obtained the confidence 
of his master, and was admitted to his company, where he met a 
personage who became more attached to him. This was the Emir*s 
daughter. Whether by her means or not does not appear, but after 
fiome time he contrived to escape. The lady with her loving heart 
followed him. She knew, they say, but two words. of his language, — 
ix)ndon and Gilbert -, and by repeating the former, she obtained a 
pass^ige in a vessel, arrived in England, and found her trusting way 
to the metropolis. She then, took to her other talisman, and went 
from street to street pronouncing Gilbert. A crowd collected about 
her wherever she went, asking of course a thousand questions, and 
to all she had but one answer — Gilbert! Gilbert! She found her 
&ith in it sufficient. Chance, . or her determination to go through 
every street, brought her at last to the one in which he who had 
won her heart in slavery, was living in prosperous condition. The^ 
crowd drew the i&mily to the window 5 his servant recognised her; 
and Gilbert Becket took to his arms and his bridal bed, his far-come 
princess, with her solitary fond. word. 

JThese are better histories than th^ quarrels of kings and arch<- 
bishops. 



FATAL MISTAKE OF NERVOUS DISORDERS FOR INSANITY^ 

Some affecting catastrophes in the public papers induce us to say 
a few words on the mistaken notions, which are so often, in our 
opinion, the cause of their appearance. It is much to be wished 
that some physician, truly so calledi and philosophically competent 
to the task; would write a work on this subject. We have plenty oi 
books on symptoms and other alarming matters, very useful for in- 
creasing the harm already existing. We believe also there are some 
works of a different kind, if not .written iii direct pounteraction j but 
tbB learned authors are apt to be so prbdigiously grand and etymo^ 
logical in thdr title-pages^ that they must frighten the general un- 
derstaadipg with their very advertisements. 
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There is this great difference between what is generally unders^bod 
by the word insanity^ aud the nervous or melancholy disorders^ the 
excess erf which is so often confounded with it. Insanity is a conse'- 
quence of malformation of the brain^ and is by no means of neces- 
sity attended with melancholy or even ill health. The patient> in the 
very midst of it, is often strong, healthy, and even chearfiil. On the 
other hand, nervous disorders or even melancholy in it's most aggra- 
vated state, is nothing but the excess of a state of stomach and 
blood, extremely common. The mind no doubt will act up9A that 
3t£^te and exasperate it -, but there is great reaction between ftiind 
and body 3 and as it is a common thing for a man in an ordiiiairy 
fever, or fit of the bile, to be melancholy, and even to do or feel in* 
clined to do an extravagant thing, so it is as common for him to get 
well and be quite chearful again. Thus it is among witless people 
that^ the true insanity will be found. It is the more intelligent that 
are subject to the other disorders 3 and a proper use of their intelli- 
gence will shew them what the disorders are. 

But weak treatment may frighten the intelligent. A kind persoa 
for instance, in a fit of melancholy, may confess that he feels an 
inclination to do^ some desperate or even cruel thing. This is often 
treated at once as insanity, instead of an excess of the kind just 
mentioned; and the person seeing he is thought mad, begins to 
thulk himself so, and at last acts as if he were. This is a lamentable 
evil 3 bdt it does not stop here. The children or other relatives of 
the pecson may become victims to the mistake. They think there 
is madness, as the phrase is, '' in the'&mily 3" and so whenever they 
feel ill, or meet with a misfortune, the thought will prey upon their 
minds 3 and this may lead to catastrophes, with which they have really 
so .more to do than any other sick or unfortunate pe^le. How 
many persons have~ committed an extravagance in a brain fever, or 
undergone hallucinations of miiid in consequence of getting an s^gae, 
or taking opium, or fifty other causes 3 anil yet the moment the least 
wandering of mind is observed ih them, others become frightened ; 
their fright is manifested beyond all necessity 3 and the patients and 
their family must suffer for it. They seem to think, that no disorr 
' der can properly be held a true Christian sickness, and fit for chari'- 
table interpretation, Jbut where the patient has gone regularly to 
bed, and had curtains, and caudle-cups, and nurses about him, like 
a well-behaved respectable sick gentleman. But this state of thhigs 
implies muscular weakness, or weakness of that sort which renders 
the bodily actk)n feeble. Now, in nervous disorder, the ttveicular 
Action may be as strong as etrer ', and people may reasonably be 
allowed a world of illness, sitting in their chairs, or even walking or . 
running. ' - 

These mistaken pronouneers upon disease ought to be t(dd« tint 
-when th.ey are thxis unwarrantably fi»ightened, they are partaking 06' 
the very essence of what they misapjprehend } for it isT/e^ir, in all iiVt 
various degrees and modifications, wMck is at the botttnn of ndrvbus- 
ness and melancholy 3 not fear in it's ordinary seDse; 99 o^poM to 
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ccnvardice, (for a man. who would shndder at a bat it a vague idea^ 
may be bold as a lion against an, enemy )> but imaginative fearj— 
fe^r either of something. known or t>f the patient knows not what;— « 
a vague sense of terror, — ^an impulse, — an apprehension of ill,— ^ 
dwelling upon some painful and w«rrying thought. Now thia suf* 
fering is inevitably connected with a wtek state of the body in some 
respects, particularly of the stomach. Hundreds will be found to 
have felt it, if patients enquire -, but the mind is sometimes^ afraid of 
acknowledging it*s apprehensions even to itself; and thus, fear brooda 
over and hatches fear. 

These disorders, generally speaking, are greater or less in their 
effects' according to the exercise of reason. But do not let the word 
be misunderstood : we should leather say, according to the extent ot 
the information. A very imaginative mah. will indeed be likely to 
suffer more than others ; but if his knowledge is at all in proportion, 
he will also get through . his 0fi. better than an uninformed man 
suffering ^eat terrors. And the reason is, that he knows how much 
bodily unhealthiness'has to do with it. The very words that irightea 
the unknowing, might teach them better, if understood. 'Thus in- 
sanity itself properly means nothing but unhealthiness or upsoynd- 
»ess. Derangement explains itself, and may surely naeaa very 
harmless things. Melancholy is compounded of two words, which 
signify dark bile. Hypochondria is the name of one of the regions 
of the stomach, a very instructive etymology. And lunacy refers to 
effects, peal or imaginary, of particular states of the moon ; which if 
any thing after all, are nothing more than what every delicate con- 
stitution feels in its degree from paurticular states of the weather 5 for 
weatlier, like the tides, is apt to be in such^and such a condition, 
when the moon presents such and such a face. 

It has been said. 

Great wits to madness nearly are allied. 

It is curious that he who wrote the saying (Dryden) was a very 
sound wit to the end of his lifcvj while his wife, who was of a w^ak 
understanding, became insane. An excellent writer (W^ordsworth) 
has written an idle couplet about the insanity of poets : 

We poets ent«r on oiir path 'with gladness. 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 

If he did not mean, madness in the ordinary sense, he. should not 
have written this line 5 if he did, he ought not to have Mien, in the 
teeth of his information, into so vulgar an error. There are very 
few instances of insane poets, or of insane great understandings of 
any sort. Bacon, Milton, Newton, Shakspeare, Cervantes, AtfT were 
all of .minds as sound as they were great. So it- has been with the 
infinite, majority of literaiy men of all countries. If Tasso and a 
few "others were exc^tions> they were" but exceptions -, and the de- 
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rangement in tffese eminent men has very doubtful characters abmit 
it, and is sometimes made a question. It may be pretty safely af- 
firmed, at least, upon an examination of it,i that had they not been 
the clever men -they wete, it would have been much worse and less- 
equivocal. Collins, whose case was after all one of inanition rather 
than insanity, had been a free liver T and seems to have been hurt by 
having a fortune left him. Cowper was weak-bodied, and beset by 
Methodists. Swift's body was full of bad humours. He himself 
'attributed his disordered system to the eflFects of a surfeit of fruit on. 
his stomach 5 and in his last illness he used to break out in enor- 
mous biles and blisters. This was a violent effort of nature to help 
and purify the current of his blood, — ^the main object in all such 
cases. Dr. Johnson, who was subject to mists of melancholy, used 
to fency he should go mad ; but he never did. 

Exercise, conversation, chearful society, amusements of all sorts, or 
a kind', patient, and gradual helping of the bodily health, till the mind 
be capable of amusement (for it should never foolishly be told " not to 
think" of melancholy things, without having something done for it 
to mend the bodily health), — these are the cures, the bnly cures, and 
in our opinion the almost infallible cures of nervous disorders, how* 
ever excessive. ,, Above all, the patient should be told, that there has 
often l^een an ^nd to that torment of ofie haunting idea, which is in- 
deed a great and venerable suffering. Many parsons have got over 
it in a week, a few weeks, or a month, some in a few months, some 
not for years, but they have got over it at iStst. There is a remark- 
able instance of this in the life of our great king Alfred. He was 
seized, says his contemporary biographer, with such a strange illness 
while sitting at table in the twenty-fifth year (we think) of his age, 
that he shrieked^loud j and for twenty years afterwards thi» illness 
•so preyed upon him, that the relief of one hpur was embittered by 
what he dreaded would come the next. His disorder is conjectured 
by some to have been an internal cancer 5 by others, with more pro-^ 
bability, the black bile, or melancholy. The physicians of those, 
times knew nothing about it j and the people shewed at once their 
ignorance, and their admiration of the king, by saying that the devil 
had caused it out of jealousy. It was probably produced by anxiety 
for the state of his country 5 but the same thing which wounded him 
might have helped to keep him up 5 for he had pleiaty of business to, 
attend to, and fought with his own hand in fifty-six pitched battles. 
Now exactly twenty yeai-s after, in thfe forty-fifth year of his age (if ' 
our former recoUection is right) this disorder totally left him 3 and 
his great heart was where it ought to be^ in a heaven of health and 
calmnesg. 
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Tbere he airiiliig roand ftbont doth Ate^ 
.. ^d takes tnrreywilJilbQslt^ciii^oQteTf: 
r '' ' f«fo#tWs,nrf#t!het,ttit4stiefhteiMeidy.-^<;»HMR. 

. rr . ■ • : " • . :.■•!'-. • ''i 'i "i iy f '■ 1 ■* #f ' f ii ' . ' ' 

li?o, Vm.— VjEpNE^D Ay, DfeClEMfiteA ist, 1$19.' 

Thb world never feels so cheerless as when it is undergdln^ iiilirt9< 
and fegs; As ibajhgaft there; are objects to look at> k is hard if we 
cannot find something to entertain dmr thou^ti i lt>ut wheA th^ 
wdrld itself 48 shut out from otir observation! <when the <sanie mUto 
that shut iteut, 'CfHne dinging ronndnbont ins vMk oM^ aai wiioi 
we think ivv^at the poor are likely to Buffer ^rom the appraaebnig 
winter^ we aecm to feel> not only tipat' we -«ve dretti7> but ' i^\ w«* 
oughttobeso." • ■ ' • ..-:«.••..••• :«. - " 

And iso we oug^t^ as &r as ^ur4m» dreariheis will theideiie e^deite 
m AoTeliere.that of others. SympanOiyHa oar Ai^t dudy/ ietit o6me 
either in the shape of pain or pleasure. But when we have done our: 
duty to oMiers^ when we>haKne reAoised^ fs much as i4 us lies^ tii tdce 
our own'fleasttveB till we ha^e done whiit we oan to share th^^u with 
others^.HirhetheT. by a fettunate pbPvM to bestow^ or by other pevsdnal 
helping; lefls^fbttumite but sometimes ^nore noble> or ^en by nothing 
but the^ dissemination of kistructod and 'Cheai^ftil thqughts^-^safeilee^i 
whiebeiren apsKreity^^triciken hand mfty sonsetimee sow In the warm 
eM<<lk of hutaBnitj>^hen we h«f« the f(iUest ri^ t9 gather enjofo* 
ment ^ttm idl wie. can; and then 'also> because we ha^ ^the fuUest 
rigbt> wi^ hAifi the gricatest powei', 

And yet:at the sariiie<ti|De> when we speak of light, weiera struck. 
with tiusiinoQiielusivtaess which is to he found in decesiiDiis; appanbidy 
the kindest as well as most useful^ Who lEribsdl say^ what istiiegi^ler 
rights wlvlch.iaay one hAnian being, under all t^ dfarcumstaaces 
which modify his character^ has beyond any other to-ti^ cnndehflq^py ? 
Hoivierer, llMre 'seems a great difference betiveen ^^niand mania. 
the actual amount of th^ir enjo^oients^andrif the great 'sikdcsirf 
Nature kei^s us in igtorance of the reason .(for jupemtii^n does 
but perpiex the msitter> instead o£ imfiriidii^ it), ^ is:a eoqafortihg. 
reflectioki/ not dniy thitft the general yearning) ef ^ilnngs^^is-tbtrstrda 
happiness^ bun ithat happmcss is produced^ in ^apocti(»r'adithe yaiaii>' 
ing is general-andiyniipathftie). in odier wordsv iu propcntiopai as it 
tends to the greatest mm -of hafpmesB. ''^ -'i ^^ "'-'- - 

BehcW:one of the advantages of fogs and mtstsJ' If idieeoutbern; 
nat^on^ with thdr sunshine «ild clear air^ are nMiwijoynus than wer 
are^ aaad have aigoeali^ fant iiaguer instinct to^ |naibc»;c^enl. partdcc 

and Edition. 
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of their pleasure^ our greater share of melancholy sets us upon 
scheming how to turn that instinct of humanity to the best account. 
It is thus that £ngland> though slow to enjoy^ has of old been quick 
to relieve ;--^has had the chief hand in giving those great lifts to th^ 
world in knowledge and liberty, for which the sunny Italian was too 
idle and contented. 

It is from the same cause, that our greiLt poets (with one exception 
perhaps as to grandeur of invention) are greater than those of Italy. 
They have seen the dark as well as the bright side of things ; and 
their knowledge of both, gives to their writings a depth of charity as^ 
well as imagination, pre-eminently humah. All the things that can 
be said for human nature, as well as about it's passions and imagin* 
ings, are to be found perhaps in Shakspeare, and in Shakspeare only; 
but his contemporaries had a good share of the same gentle spirit of 
arbitration. 

On the other hand, where the English do not cidtivate the mdre 
genial part of experience, . they are likely to err more than most 
nations: for pain, when it does not turn into knowledge, is apt to 
turn into sullenness and .malignity. It's reliefs also become of the 
grossest and most selfish nature ; and nothing can be more disgust* 
iogly pitiable than a gross arrogant Englishman, who in the pleni- 
tude of his egotism talks against vanity; and in the midst of the. 
most selfish and sordid vices, — money-scraping, or gormandizing, or 
drinking, or cock-fighting, — thinks himself entitled to despise ^er 
nations, whose vices are rather the excesses of sympathy. 

Such a man is not worthy of his very fogs; for even they have 
their bright sides, and help to incre^e the comforts of our houses. 
And now then to say something of their merits and treatment.. 

Fogs and mists, being nothing but vapours which the cold air wiH 
not suffer to evaporate, must have body enough to present a gorgeous 
aspect next the sun. To the eye of an eagle, or whatever other eyes 
there may be to look down upon them, they must appear like masses 
of cloudy gold. In fact, they are but clouds unrisen. The city 
of London, at the time we are writing this article, is literally a dty 
in the clouds. It's inhabitants walk: through the same airy heaps 
which at other times float far over their heads in the sky, or minister 
with glorious &ces to the setting sun. 

We do not say, that any one can '' hold a fire in his hand," by 
thinking on a fine sunset -, or that sheer imagination of any sort can 
joriake it a very agreeable thing to feel as if one's body were wncpfed 
round with cold wet paper 3 much less to flounder through gntten, 
or run against posts. But the mind can often help itself with agrte* 
able images against disagreeable ones -, or pitch itself round to. the' 
best sides and aspects of them. The solid and fiery ball of .the sun,, 
stuck, as it were, in the thick foggy atmosphere | the nnwn jqst 
winning .her way through it, into beams > nay, the very candles ancl 
gas-lights in the shop windows of a mbty evening,-*^! have, in our 
eyes, their agreeable varieties of contrast to the suri'ounding haze. 
We have even halted, of a dreary autumnal evening, at that open 
part of the Strand by St. Clement's, and seen the chwrch, which i^ a 
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poor structure of itself, take an aspect of ghastly grandeur from the 
dai'k atmosphere -, Icioking like a tall white mast mounting vtp inter- 
minabl]^ into the night overhead. 

The poets, who are the common friends that keep up the inter- 
course between nature and humanity, have in numberless passages 
done justice to these our melancholy visitors, and shewn us what 
grand personages they are. To mention only a few of the most 
aferikittg. When Thetis in Homer's Iliad (Book 1, v. 359.) rises out 
of the sea to console Achilles, she issues forth in a mist ; like the 
gigantic Genius in the Ai^abian Nights. The reader is to suppose 
that the mist, after ascending, comes gliding over the water ; and 
condensing itself into a human sha|Se, lands the whke-fboted goddess 
on the shore. 

When Achilles, after his long and vindictive absence from the Greek 
aripies, re-appears in consequence of the death of his friend Fatroclus, 
and* stands before the appalled Trojan armies, who are thrown into 
confusion at the very sight. Minerva, to render his aspect the more 
astonishing and aw^l, puts about his head a halo of golden mist, 
streaming upwards with fire (Book IB, v. t205.) He shouts aloud 
under this preternatural diadem ; Minerva throws into his shout her 
own immortal voice with a strange unnatural cry ; at which the 
horses of the Trojan warriors run round with their chariots i and 
twelve of their noblest captains perish in the crush. 

A mist was the usual clothing of the gods, when they descen4edto 
earth; especially of Apollo, whose brightness hiad double need of 
mitigation. Homer, to heighten the dignity of Ulysses, has finely 
given him the same covering, when he passes through the court of. 
Antinous, and suddenly appears before the throne. This has been 
turned to happy account by Virgil, and to a new and noble one by 
Milton. Vii^il makes Mneea issue suddenly ft-om a mist, at the 
moment when his friends think him lost, and the beautiful Queen of 
Carthage is vrishing his presence. Milton, — ^but we will give one or 
two of his minor uses of mists, by way of making a climax of the one 
alluded to. If Satan, for instance, goes lurking about Paradise, it is 
'^ like a black mist low creeping." If the angels on guard glide 
about it, upon their gentler errand, it is like fairer vapours i 

On the ground 
GUdini; iiiet«orpu9, as evenioi^ mist 
Risen fh>m a river o'er the roarish glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer's heel 
Homeward returning. (Par. Lost. B. 1 2. v. 6^8.) 

Now behold one of his greatest imaginations. The &llen demi-gods 
are assembled in Fandasmonium, waiting the return of their " great 
adventurer" from his *' search of worlds." 

He through the mi^st unmarked. 
In show plebeian ang^l militant 
Of lowest order, passed ; and frqm the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible. 

Ascended his high throne;. which, understate ^ 

or richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was placed in regal lustre. Down awhile 
Ht sat, and round about him saw uaieeo, ** 
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With what permissive glory since Hi^ fall 
Was left him, or false gHtter. Afl amazed 
At th^ ao auddcb blan» ttta Stygian tiM-oiip ' 
Beottheir a^pact ; and wbom tiey wMNdji l¥ih4l4> 

Tfci^jr njiglx^y chief returned. . . 

There is, s^ p^epe of jmaginatjon in Af^onius Rbpdiue.woithy <Kf 
Milton or H^pa^r. tW Aifgonauts,, in bvoad daylight;, are.8ud<kiii^ 
benigl^ted- at pes^ vi^i^l^ ^ bl2^^ fog. They. py»y to Applki ^ aad ht de- 
scends fi;c^ h^T#j^j( ai^ lighting on a WiV^ holds up hia iUiuilmiQa 
bow^ whicji sl^po^ -^ guidiqg light for tb^m to an i$hui<l* 

6pi^nser in» a mo^i rpipantio chapter of the Fairy Queeq^Book.!}), 
seems to have taken the idea of a benighting from Apollonius* ad wnitt 
as to ha;iie b^d an eye tp some passives of the Odyssey ; hmt lilw all 
great poetsjt what hf^l^rrpws^ only brings yforthy coinpaRionsyfi to 
some fiji(ie .inye^t^oA of his own- U is a seen^ thickly beadt i»ith 
horVpr. ^i; Quyop> in tl^iOoprs^of his voyage thooogh ilhe pcvUmia 
sea> wj^bjss, to ^tpp. a|n4 h^ai: the Syrens: but the Ftim^ likktom^ 
panion^ (Us^uad^ hup,3 

Wheh sudflehily a grosse fogover spred' 
Wilh his- dull vapour att- that desert haa» 
And h^ysp's; chea^fuU face ^^^Qpe^j 
That all thiols one, and one as n9t(ii|ig W8^, , . 
And this great universe seemed one confused n^ass. 

Thereat they g^reatly were dismayd, ne wist 
How to direct theyr way in darkness -wide^ 
But feared to winder in that waatefallmlst 

. Fpr t9qiiblixiLg into mischief unA«pyd<) a> 
Worse is the daup^er hidden th^U descridie, . ,, 

' Suddeinly an ipnumerahle. fligl^t ' 
Of hanbftilifowles about theihflat(er!ng'criae» - - ' 
And vith tb/«yxwieked winga them oft did tmi^ty ' 

And spre -annoyed, g^ropin^ in tha( g riedy^fii^^. . ; ■ 

£yej^ ^1 the nation of unCortuDat([) /.. .-- -i - 

And fatal \^birds about th^m flocked were. , , • 
Sbch as by nature men abhorre.and.hate I 
The ilUfaced owie, deaths d^eadfilil tnessetigere : 
Th|B bourse night-raveii^ ^pmp'. of .dolefuili drore : ' 
Th(| iether- winged bait. 4^^^. eidi^y: 
The ruefull stritch, still waiting on ttie here : 
The whistler shrilly thdt^^i^hoso heares doth dy : 
The hellish harpies, prophets of sad destiny: 

All, these, and all th^ else does horrqr breed» 
About th^m flew,anfi fild their tayles with )^r; 
Tet'stayd they not, but forward did proceed, 
. Wi^Ufs tK'onb diki row; and th^Q^heii GiiAy.ittini* ' 

Ovid has turned a mist to his iisi^'al account;, ^i^'am^oi;y ohje. It; 
is where Jupiter^ to conceal his' amour with lo, throws a cloud over 
the valley of Tem^e. Tl^ere is a, picti^re of Ji|pi^er and Io> by 
CorregiD, in which ^^ great artist has Qjo^lyavAUqiil) himself of the 
circumstance; the head of the fisither of: gods audi Men coming pla- 
cidly out of the cloud> u(>0n the ycKittg lipf ti^ lo,^ like the very benig- 
nity of creation. '|:; 

The poet who is th^ m(mt oonmsraaat with mists, is Ossi^^ who 
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vaa a native of the vovtfa of Seotlttid or IreUtnd. But ^ kava not 
Ua works byr lu, and-inuBt give a ipecimen or two Msct week'. 

W&niust in^ntion another initance of the poetical use of a ttiist> 
if k is only to indulge onrtelTes in one of those masterly passa^ <k 
Iteota, in wfaieh ha «ontrlvi^ to uniie miiMitenesa of detail with the 
iil90tg>fand and sonrereign' impressiTeness. It is in a lofty comparison 
^f the pknet Mars looking through mommg Tapours) the reader 
wHl jMe with what (Pur. Ch&t(a 9> ▼. lO). Dante and his guide Vir^ 
haira juiBt left the infernal regions^ snd are lingering on a solitary 
aeiib-shoitt' in purgatory ; wfaif^h reminds us of that still and Ihr- 
thoughlied Y^rse-*^ 

Lone sitting hy the ibores of old romance. 

9ut. t9 Qu^D^lisb-Ukf? Itaiian. 

Noi eravim lungh' e%f^ * \ ^lAre aD<i9«i»t 4ff. 

T^( ^Hm^py «bpri^ w^ Mill kesloB, 

^k^ U^j), who nju^iflff on Aeir >ouraey„ sla)^ 

At rest in body, ^et ip neart are g^one ; 
When \Oj as at the'eariy dawn of day, 

Hed M,arB looki deepening through the fofgy heat, 

Dpwn vi^ ^e, west, ,^r Q*er the watery ifiig; i 
So ^id ipine eyes b^hpla (so may they yet) 
'A light, wblcl^ came so swiftly o*er &e sea. 

That never wmg witl^ such a fervour heat. 
I 4iiA but turn to ask what it night ha. 

Of my sage leader, wheq its orb had got; 

More large meanwhile, and came more gloriously : 
And by degrees, I saw I kneW not what 

Of vhite nhouit it ; anit beneath the .whlte> 

Ano^er. My gpe%t iW^ter Mtl^reA l¥^i 
One vvt^rd, till those first issuing candour% brigUt 

Fai>Qed into ^in^ ; but sopn as ne bfd found 

Who was themightyvoyi^r now in- sight, 
iie fimd aioudf ' ' Uown^ iovf My npon th« giaund :• 

It ia God's Ang^l,"* 

« These are th# faoMias t^rtmi qv tn^Uts of the kalians, whieh «re libked to* 
g0th w ^i ^4 a p)>aiii ; Uv^ f fc^h rhyme, ia:thA middleo^aary siMisa MnipeaonectBd 
. wf^ lk^ firali ^d laat l^pe^ of the rm^%, We tbin^ wa ^^^Uefst ^h^ ||f • ttcQrtar 
h^s ^iven a specinien of a translation of Dante in tqa o^ig^ina) mta9ure, j^f po|(^ f)^ 
present one ia. perhaps the lirst that has appeared' In the li^gi^a^ ; which ^e 
^leotinii,' ofi oihum^ a» a. mere cmrioiBity.^ 



THft SttOEM/lKEH OF VflYRpS. 

. A rORtUGUESB tRAP^TlON* 

In t^e ^oaaLof th« old kibga of. Portugal, Don John; a» nfttuial son . 
of idle i»ign«Bg'piHnoB» waagovemor of tt^ tonm of Yeyroa, ia the 
pffofdnae of AJ^ntc^. The toim wm sitoate. (parliaps is there atili), 
^pon a ni0i|nlaui> at the £9ot oi Mdiinh runs a rmr ; and' at a Mttli 
^istaafe idKiie Tnas.a.ford over it, undec another eibioence; The bed 
of th& rsKor thifcredmits waa so higfa;aa»ta form a sl^allbw sandy place ; 
and in. tfai^t clear spot of water, the nnsdens o5 Veyrosi, both ofhigh 
rank and humble, used to wash their clothes. 

It happened one day, that Doh< John, riding out wHh a company. 
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came to the spot at the time the young ivomen were so employed: 
and being, says our author, ^^ a young and lusty gaHant,*' he fell to 
je^ting with his followers upon the bare legs of the busy girls, who 
had tucked up their clothes, as usual, to their work. He passed along 
the river; and all his epoipany had not yet gone by, when a kssitt a 
red; petticoat, while tucking it up, shewed her legs somewhat higii^ 
, ai^d clapping her hand on her right calf, ssud loud enough to beheal^ 
by the riders, *' Here*s a white leg, girls, for the Master, of Avis." • ' 

These words, spoken probably out of a little lively bravado, upon 
the strength of the governor*s having gone by, were' repeated to^ him 
when he got home, together with the action that accompanied them : 
upon which the young lord felt the eloquence of the speech so deeply, 
'that he contrived to have the fair speaker brought to him in private ; 
and the consequence was, that our lively natural son, and his sprightly 
challenger, had another natural son; 

Ines (for that was the girl's name) was th^ daughter of a shoemaker 
in Veyros -, a man of very good account, and wealthy. Hearing how 
his daughter had been sent for to the young governor's house } and 
that it was her own light behaviour, that subjected her to what he 
was assured she willingly consented to ; he t6ok it so to heart, that 
at her return home, she was driven by him from the house, with every 
species of contumely and spuming. After this, he never saw her 
more. And to prove to the world and to himself, that his severity 
was a matter of principle, and not a mere indulgence of his own 
passions, he never afterwards lay in a bed, nor eat at a table, nor 
changed his linen, nor cut his hair, nails, or beard -, which latter 
grew to such a length, restching below his knees, that the people used 
^ to call him Barbadon, or old Beardy. 

In the meantime, his grandson, called Don Alphonso, not only 

frew to a man, but was created Duke of Braganza; his father Don 
ohn having been elected to the crown of Portugal 5 which he wore 
after such noble fashion, to the great good of his country, as to be 
sumamed the Memorable. Now the town of Veyros stood in the 
middle of seven or eight others, all belonging to the young Duke, 
ft'om whose palace at Villa Viciosa it was but four leagues distant. 
He therefore had good intelligence of the shoemaker his graadfiBither ; 
and being of a humane and truly generous spirit, the accounts he 
received of the old man's way of life made him at last extremely 
desirous of paying him a visit. He accordingly went with a retinue 
to Veyros; and meeting Barbadon in the streets, he alighted- from' 
his horse, bare-headed ; and in the presence of that stately company 
and the people, asked the old man bis blessing. The shoemaker, 
astonished at this sudden spectacle, and at the strange contrast whidi 
it furnished to his humble rank, stared in a bewildered manner upon 
the imknown personage, who tlius knelt to him in the public way ; 
and said, '' Sir, do you mock me V* '^ No," answered the Duke ; 
'^ Mi^ God so help me, as I do. not: but in earnest i crave I may 
kiss your hand and receive your blessing, for I am your grandson, ' 

* An order of knighthood, of which Don John waa Master. 
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and son tio Ineft yt>ur <ku^hter^ qt>nceived by the king^ m^ lord and 
Mher." No sooner had tie shoemaker heard these words, than he 
tilapped his hands before his eyes> and said, ^' God bless ine from 
evdr beholding the' son of sO wicked k daughter as mine was ! And 
3f«t, forasmuch as you are not guilty of her offence, hold j takie my 
hand and my blessing, in the name of the Father, ^d of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost." So saying, he hid one of his old hands upon the 
young man*s head, blessipg him ; but neither the l)uke nor his fol- 
lowers could persuade him to take the other away from his eyes 5 nei- 
tlier would he talk with him a word more. In this spirit, shortly 
after, he died : and just before his death he directed a tomb to be 
made for him, on which Vvere sculptured the tools bdonging to his 
tradci with this epitaph : — 

This sepulchre Barbadoo caused to be made, 
(Beings of Veyros, a shoemaker by his trade) 
For bimeelf and the. rest of bis race, 
£xceptiiig his daughter lues in any case.* 

The author says that he has '' heard it reported by the ancientest 
persons, that the fouith Duke of Braganza, Don James, son td 
Donna Isabel, sister to the King Don Emanuel, caused that tomb to 
bede&ced, being the sepulchre of his fourth grandfather."! 

As for the daughter, the conclusion of whose story comes lagging 
in like a penitent, *^ she continued," says the writer; *' after she was 
delivered of that son, a very chaste and virtuous woman 3 and the 
kin^ made her commandress of Santos, a most honourable place, and 
very plentiful; to the which none but ptihcesses were admitted, 
living, as it were, abbesses and princesses of a monastery built with- 
out the walls of Lisbon, called Santos, that is Saints, founded by 
reason of some martyrs that were martyred there. Atid the religious^ 
women of that place have liberty to marry with the knights of their 
order, before they enter into that holy profession." 

the rest of our author's remarks are in too cuHous a spirit to be 
onlitted. '' In this monastery,*' he says, ''the same Donna Ines 
died, leaving behind her a glorious reputation for her virtue and hoU- 
aess.. Observe, gentle reader, the constancy that this Portuguese, a 
shoemaker, continued in, loathing to behold the honourable estate of 
his grandchild, nor would any more acknowledge his daughter, hav- 
ing been a. lewd woman, for purchasing advancement with dishohpttr. 
This considered, you will not wonder ^t the Count Julian, that 

* We have retained the homely translation of our informant as most likely to 
resemble the cast of the original. His account of, the etory ic to be found in the 
Supplement to the Adventures of Don Sebastion : Harleian Miscellany, Vol. 2. 
We omitted to mention last week, that the ground-work of t|ke article headed Gil*- 
bert! Gilbert! waa fron^ Turner's History of England from the NomanCon<|tteat 
to the Accession of £dward the First : Chap. 9. We thank the correspondent 
who has sent us the account of Gilbert Becket^s mother, from the Quadrilogus, 
which is Mr. Turner's own authority ; but he will doubtlessj^rceive, that we 
cannot afford room to indulge in extracts, the main spirit of which has alMady 
been given. 

t It appears by this, that the Don John of the tradition is John the 1st, wlu> 
was elected king of Portugal, and became famous for his great qualities ; and 
that his son by the alleged shoemakcr^s daughter was bis successor, Alpboivw 
the 5th. 
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plagiiftd Spain, and ^x^cuited' the la](ig/B,i^vigf^f&^ f^^iog hia 
dajugh^^r la Cava, Tl^e eiuigiple of tbis .shoQQWikJB^ H^ -. especially wor* 
thy th^ noting^. ajpd deeply to be coosidered; SoVt beeidef Idbat it 
makes good our .asaertion, it teaches the higher not to dis^aia Uvb 
]ower> ap loqg.a^ they .be virtuous and lovers of honour,. ..It ^n^y.bC' 
tha:^ .thi» old man/for his integrity^ rising froni a Tii?ii^qvis.9qaJ« 
merited. that, a daMghter coming ^ descent from bis /grandchiM^ 
shauld be made Queen of Castile> and the mother of gri^at Isab?Jl». 
grandmother to the Emperor Cbarl^^.the Fifth> and FercfiqaDydoe" 

Alasi a pretty posterity our shoemaker had» iA Ph^ip the %d and. 
his succe88ors«*-«a raee more suitably to his severity against his childj 
thaa his blessixig upon his grandchild. Old 3arbadop was a fine 
fellow too> after his fashion. We do not know how he reconciled his 
unforgiving conduct with his Christianity 3 but he had enough pre- 
cedents on that point. What we admire in him isj his. she wing that 
he acted out of principle, and did not mistake passion for it. His 
crepidarian sculptures indeed are not so well 3 but a little vanity may 
be allowed to mingle with and soften such edge-stools of self-dienial, 
as he chose to handle. His treatment of his daughter was jigporai^t^ 
and. in wiser times would have been brutal ; especially when it ifi 
considered how mijich the eopduct of children is modified by education 
and other circi^mstances : but then a brutal man woi^ild not. h^ye 
accompanied it. with such voluntary suffering of his o>f^n. . . Neither 
did Barbadon leave his dav|ghter to take her chance 1 in. the: w^de 
worlds thinking of the evi^ she might be enduring, only to give a. 
greater zest of fapcied pity to the contente4ness of his cruelty^ Jj[e 
knew she was well taken care of 5 and if she was not to have tb^ 
ei\|oyment pf bis society> he was determined that it should be a yeprjr 
un^mfor table one to himself. He, knew that ^he 1^ 4;m a {u-inoeljF. 
bed^ )vhi^e he would have nope ^ all. He ki>ew that, she was fionfp^ 
upon gold and silver^ while he renounced his old chesnut table3-***tliie, 
table at which she used to sit. He knew while he sat hx^king at his 
old beard and the wilful sordidness of bi& ha,ads, that her lodes cmd 
her .&ir limbs were objects of worship to the gallant afnd the greatt 
And so he set off ju^ destitutipns against her., o)^-poa^b6]en; and 
topk out the punishmeipit h^ gave herj in rey enge upou himself. This 
niras the instiipi^ pf a man lybo loved a. principle,, but hated nobody : 
-—off mvf^ who i^ a wiser time^ would hay^ felt ithe \Yi^m ^ 
kindness, 'fhvu^ hia blowing ^pon his graadqhild becomes consistent 
with liis cruelty to his child : and his living stock was a fine one in 
spite of falm'. His dsughter shewed a sense of the wound &he had 
given such a £ather> by relinquishing the sympalh^s she loyed^ 
beqauae they h^d hurt him : and her sop, worthy of such a grands 
flMbher slid such a dawghter^ and refined into a gracefulness of knoitr- 
leclge by education^ tfaotight it no mean thing or vulgar to kneel to 
the grey-headed artisan in the street^ and beg the blessing of Jua 
honest hand< 
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There he arriving ronnd ab)>at doth file. 
And takes sonr^y with bosie, carious eyex 
Kow this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 
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MORE NEWS OF ULYSSES. 



Talking the other day with a friend about Dante, he observed, 
that whenever so great a poet told us any thing in addition or con- 
tinuation of an ancient story, he had a right to 1^ regarded as classical 
authority. For instance, said he, when he tells us of that charac* 
teristic death of Ulysses in one of the books of his Inferno, we ought 
to receive the information as authentic, and be glad that we have 
more news of Ulysses than we looked for. 

We thought this a happy remark, and instantly turned with him 
to the passage in question ; for not having read Dante regiulary, we 
had passed it over so slightly as not to remember it. Yet it is 
a striking one, as the readier will see. The last account of Ulysses 
upon which we may fairly reckon, in the ancient poets, is his sadden 
reappearance before the suitors at Ithaca, and his consummate and 
godlike victory over their crest-fallen insolence. There is. something 
more told of him, it is true, before the Odyssey concludes ; but with 
the exception of his visit to his aged fiather, our. memory scarcely 
wishes to retain it ; nor does it controvert the general impression 
Id^ upoii us, that the wandering hero is victorious over his domestic 
.enemies ; and reposes at last, and for life, ifi the bosoni of his family.' 

The lesser poets however could not let hin^ alone! Homei* leaves 
the general impression upon one*s mind, as to the dose of his life f 
but there are plenty of obscurer fiibles about it still. We have spe- 
eimens in modern times of this propensity never to have done with ai 
good 8toi7 ', which is natural enough, though not vety wise 5 nor 
are the best writers likely to meddle with it. Thus Cervantes was 
plagued with a spurious Quixote; and our circulating libraries havef 
the adventures of Tom Jones in his Married State. The ancieiit 
writers on the present subject, Availing themaelyes of an dbscure 
prophecy of Tiresias, who tells Ulysses on hb visit to heU, that 
his old enemy the sea would be the death of him at' last, bring 
over the sea Telegonas, his son by the goddess Circe, who gets into 
a scuffle witbithe Jthacans, ahd kills his father unknowingly. ' It is 
addcid, that Telegomis afterwards returned to his mother's isktad, 
taking Penelope, and hls^ half-brsfchev TelemtM^hw with him; and 

a&dEditioB. 
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here a singular arrangement takes place, more after the fashion of 
a modern Catholic dynasty, than an ancient heathen one : for while 
CEdipus was feted to undergo such dreadful misfortunes for marrying 
his moth<Jr without the knowledge of either party, MineY-va hersetf^- 
comes down from heaven, on the present occasion, to order Telego- 
nus, the son of Ulysses, to marry his father's wife ; the other son, 
at the same time, making a suitable match with his father's mistress, 
Circe. Telemachus seems to have had the best of this extraordinary 
bargain, for Circe was a goddess, consequently always young ; and 
.yet to perplex these windings-up still more, Telemachus is represented 
by some as marying Circe's daughter, and killing his immortal 
mother-in4aw. Nor does the character of the chaste and enduring 
Penelope escape in the confusion. Instead of waiting her husband's 
return in that patient manner, she is reported to have been over- 
h(»pitable to all the suitors 3 the consequence of which was a son 
cilied FkUi being no less a personage than the god Pan himself, or 
Nature $ a fiction,. as Lord Bacon says, "applied very absurdly smd ta-t 
discreetly*** There are different stories respecting her lovcfrs ; but it 19 
reported that when Ulysses retiirned £tom Troy, he divorced her for 
incontinence ; and that slie fled« and passed her latter, days in Man- 
tinea. Some even go so far as to say, that her fiilher Icaftus had 
attempted to destroy her when young, because the oracle had told him 
that' she would be the most dissolute of the family. This was. proba- 
bly invented b^r.th^ comic writers out of a buffoon malignity $ for 
there are meil^ so foolishly inci-edulous with regarti to prindple> tluMt 
tiie Testation of it, Jeven in a fiction, makes them impatient. 

)^w it is impossible to say whether Dante would have left Ulysses 
^uaetiy with Penelope after all his sufferings, had he known them 
as dieiscr&iBed in Homer. The. old Florentine, though wilfidl enoaigh 
Ti'hen he waated to dispose o£ a modfern's fote, had great venetration 
for 'his anoient. predeuessoris. At all events, he ivas not acquainted 
wvHh Hpmer's works. They did not make their way again into IMy 
iSLi a little, laterr. But there! were liatin writers extant, who miglit 
hava i]fiformQdl»im.of the other storie? illative to Ul^ses ^ aiid>he 
taw nothing in them, to. hinder. him from giving the great wandet>er 
a deal^^df his own. 

- He has.accordiiigly, with greitt attention .to nature, made. him 
impatieiyt tf staying at home, after a life of such advdhtm-e and ex- 
citement.^ But \^ will relate the story in bis own order, tie bctgina 
it with one of his most romantic pieces of wildness. The pocit and 
his guide Virgil are making the. best of their difficult path along a 
fidge of the craggy rock, that overhangs the eighth gulph of hell; 
when Dante, looking down, sees the abyss before him full of flicks 
tfring^ghts; sto num^oos, belays, as the fire-flies, which avpeasant^ 
teposing dn a lifll, «ee8 filling the Valley, of a hot evening. Every 
flame shot* about ^eparatisly ', and he knew thatAome terrible mystery 
or dther aocbnvpsmlsd it« As he leanieddown fr6tti thb rook, grasping 
obtt Mthe nk^igB^ Ihorder to kdk closer, his guadewhoiperoei^dlhia 
4meiUiefe,iWkl, «^ Witidn thaw flm ^ie«piiits 1 cvw^^m'^wirfiitad 
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^iirliat is DiA^kig fafin/' Dtote mU hip, iMt He fadd alfeitdy 
gti^^)»ed ta tatt^^ and pokititi^ %o ohe of ttiem iii parddiilaW aklLV 
who Was in that "fire, whkh wad divided at ibp, as tliough it h^d 
ascended from the ftrneral-pile df the hUtii^ I'hfcban brol3iet%. 
*' Within that," answcg-ed Virgil, " are Pionxied and Ulysses; who 
speed together now to their own misery, as they Used to do to that of 
others." They were stfflfering the peiiaity of the vatious frauds they 
had perpetrated in concert 3 such as the contrivance of the Trojan 
hor«e, »nd th« plqiider of the Pftlia(UiM. Dfinte edtfeats witb the 
gpreate^t earnestness, that if thosi^ who arc within thesparUing horror 
^an speak, it may be made to come'tiear. Viiigil sayd it risiaiU i \mt 
bep the Florentine not to que^ion it hintself ) as tjbke dpirita, b^ijtig 
Greek, o^ght be shy of holding discdHreije with bin). Wheift t]te flaute 
-iiaa oome near enoi^gh to be spoken to, VirgU addifeisea the 5' t^Mo 
within -one fire -,** and requests thenii if he ever d^sei!ved tiny. thing «f 
them as a poet, great or little^ that they would not go aWAjiSi till ode 
of them had told him ho^e he came into that extremity. 

At this, says Dante> the gi^at^r homnf tho oidififre bfegWEi.to laip 
hither and thitlier, aiormuripg^ ; lik^a a flame attruggling with thee 
wind. The t«tp then, ;^earning to and fro, like a tongue jtrying to 
^speak, threw out a voice, and said : ^^When I defMffted from iCiKce, 
who withdrew me to ber^'for more than a year in the neighbouriiood 
of Gaieta, before ^neas had so oamed it; neitheif the ssvieet company 
of my son, nor piOuS afiection of my Old ifothet*, nor tiM kalfig^dwcd 
love with which I oug^t to have gladdened Fenek>pe, could conquer 
the ardour that was ii^ me to become wise in knowtedgps of the i»Tirl^, 
of maa*s vices ahd his virtue. I put forth intd the great dpen dbep 
with tknly one bark, and the small remainivg crew by whdta I hltd 
not b^n left. I 'saw the two shores oh either side, as far qs Spain 
and Morocco.; and the island of Sardinia, aiid the other isles #hiiah 
the sea there, bathes round about. Slowly we ^ent, my tibm})anion8 and 
J, fok* we were old; till at last we came to that oarrofW)Oiitiet, mhiave 
HBik*ules set up his pillars^that no num might go fiirthfer. I left sSevtilie 
on the right hand : on the othei* I had left Ceuta. O hrotlrtrs,'«aid 
'I,'who through! a hundred thousand perils ate at l^gth ariited at 
the west, deny not to the shott waking day that yetxelnaiiid'toAdr 
flenses, an insight into the utipeopled wdrid, setCing your backs tipon 
the sun. Consider the stock from which ye sprang: y^a W«re.ndt 
made to live like tfie brute beasts, but t6 follow virtue jand ki»w>- 
ledge. I so sharpened tny companions with this little speech !on odr 
way, that it would have been difficult for ine lo* have witfaiiieM Ihem, 
if 1 would. We left the motning right in otit* stern, and ilaade'wisi^s 
of our oars for the idle flight, always gaining upon ^am Idft The 
night now beheld all the stars of the other pole ; while our own was 
so low, that it arose not out of the ocean-floor. Five times the' light 
had risen underneath the moon, and five times fallen, since we put 
forth upon the great deep ; when we descried a -dim mountain in the 
dikance. Which apl)eatred higher to iiiel^an ever I had ^en any before. 
Wer^jbice4^ ^d as «ooii mcmrtt^d : ft^tther^ aprtii^g a ^hirli^d 
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from the new^ land, and struck tbe fbremoBt frame of .our retsd. 
Three times, with all the waters, it whirled us round -, at the fourth 
it dashed the stern up in air, and the prow 'downwards ; till, as 
seemed fit to others, the ocean closed above our he^/' 

Tre volte il ft ^rar con tutte 1* acque : 
A la quarta levar la poppa in suso, 
£.la prora ire in gih, come altrui piacque, 
JnfiB ch *1 mar fu sopra noi ricbiuso. 

Why poor Ulysses should find himself in hell after his immersion, 
and be condemned to a swathing of eternal fire, while St. Dominic, 
who deluged Christianity with fire and blood, is called a Cherubic 
Light, the Papist, not the poet, must explain. He puts all the Pagans 
in hell, because however good some of them may have- been, they 
lived before Christ, and could not worship God properly — (debita- 
mente). But he laments their state, and represents them as suffer- 
ing a mitigated punishment: they only live in a state of perpetual 
desire without hope (sol di tanto offesi) J A sufficing misery, it must 
be allowed j but compared with the horrors he fancies* for heretics 
and others, undoubtedly a great relief. Dante, throughout his 
esctraordinary work, gives many evidences of great natural sensibility) 
and his countenance, as handed down to us, as well as the shade- 
struck gravity of his poetry in general, shews the cuts and ' dis- 
quietudes of heart he must have endured. But unless the occasional 
hell of his own troubles, and his conciousness of the mutability of all 
things, helped him to discover the brevity of individual suflering as a 
particular, and the lastingness of nature's benevolence as an univer- 

• sal J anjl thus gave his poem an intention beyond what appears upon 
the swface; we must conclude, that a bigoted educatior)^ and the 

• £erce party politics in which* he was a leader and sufferer,, obscured 
the kind greatness of hfa spirit. It is always to be recollected How- 

. ever, as Mr. Coleridge has observed somewhere in other words, that 
when. men 'consign each other to eternal punishment and such like 
liorrors^ their belief is rather a venting of present impatience and' dis- 
like, thin aViy? thing which they takeitfor. ^The fiercest Papist or 
Calvinist oiily ftattcrs himself (a strange flattery tool) that he could 
behold a fellow creature tumbling and shriekiUng about in eternal fire. 
.He would begin sfirieking himself in a few minutes ; and think that 
he and all heaven ought to pass away, rather than that one such 
agony should continue. <Tertullian himself,' when he- longed to 
-.behold the enemies of his faith burning and liquefying, only meant, 
without knowing it, that he was in an excessive rage at notconvinio 
ing every body that read him. Yet, in the mean time, thdse notlohs 
disturb humanity, and degrade the Divine Sprit. 



FAR COUNTRIES. 



Imagination, though no mean thing, is not a proud one. If it 
looks down from its wings upon common-places, it only the more 
})erceives the vasthess of the region about it. .The infinity into 
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which it*8. flight carries it^ m\gh% indeed thrpw back upon it a too 
great sense of insignificance, did not Beauty or Moral Justice^ 
with it*s equal eye, look through that blank aspect of power, and re^ 
assure it y shewing it that there is a power as much above power 
itself, as the thought that reaches, to all, is to the hand that can touch 
only thus far. 

But we do not wish to get into this tempting region of ^culatioi^ 
just now. .We only intend to shew the particular, instance, in which 
imagination instinctively displays it's natural huixi^ity : we m^an,. in 
the fondness which itnaginatiye times and people* hay &. eJ»e.wn fojr 
what is personally remote from them), for what is opposed to their 
own individual consciousness, even in range of space, in farness of 
situation. . . 

There is no surer mark of a vain, people than their, treating other 
nations with contempt, especially those of whom they know least. 
It is better to verify the proverb, and take every thing unknown for 
magnificent, rather than predetermine- it to be worthless. The gain 
is greater. The instinct is more judicious. When we mention the 
Prench as an instance, we do not mean to be invidious. Most natiolfii 
have tl^eir good as weU as bad features > and in Vanity Fair there are 
many booths. 

The French, not lozig ago, praised one of their neighbours sp 

highly, that the latter is suspected to have lost as much modesty, as 

the former, gained i)y it. But they did this as a set-off against thei^ 

own despots and bigpts. When they ; again became* tiie greatest 

, power in Europe^ they had a relapse of their old egotiani. The 

French, thoi^h an ainiable and jntelligent people, are not an im^i- 

ginative one. The greatest height they go is in a balloon. They g^ 

.no fa^thi^r than France, let them go where they will. They. *^Tun 

.^thcr great circle, and. are still at home," like the squirrel in his roIKng 

cage. lE^ffljad of going: to Nature in their poe^try, thej would- makp 

h^r cpme to them, an4 dress herself at their last ^ew toilet. , In 

pi^tical pl^ilosopby ^nd/Uietaphysicsi they divesti then?^;sp}ves ofgro^ 

,'i)tre^iidice$y.and then think they are in as graceful^ a st^te 6f tna^^ednes^ 

. as A^Qi .fUfid Eve. : . ! « ;. r > 

At the time when the French had this fit uppnith^m of .praisii^g 
! the . English (which was nevertheless the honester . one of t^e two}, 
they to^ to praising tjie Chinese for numberless unknown, qualities. 
This seems a contradiction to the near-sightedness we speak of : but 
the reason they praised them was, that the Chinese had the merit of 
unbounded religious toleration; a great and extraordinary one 
certainly> and iiot the less so, for having been, to all appearance, the 
work of one man. All the romance of China, such as it was,^^^ny 
thing in vvhich they differed from the French^^-^tbeir, dfcss,; tl^eir 
porcelain towers, their Great Walt, — ^was. nothing. It .was the pavti- 
cular .agreemepf with the philosophers. 

It happened curiously enough, that they could not have selected 
for their panegyric a nation apparently more conteipptuous.of others-; 
or at least more self-satisfied and unimagnative. The , Chinese are 
cunning and ingenious ) and have agreaib talent. a,tbow]ng^ut am- 
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W4th what appeCkt^ to be theit genenil character, that thejr erhould 
pay strangers eren this equirocal compliment ; fbr^ under a prodigious 
flnask of politeness, they are not slow to evince their contempt 
of other nations, whenever any comparison is insinuated with the 
subjects of the Brother of "the Sun and Mpon. The knowledge they 
•I'&spect in us most, is that of gun-making, and of the East Indian pas- 
dage. IVhen our countrymen shewed them a map of the earth, they 
toquir^ for China ; and on finding that it only made a Uttle piece 
In a cohnfer, could not cotitain their derision. They thought that It 
was the main territory in the middle, the apple of the world's eye. 

On the other hand, the most imaginative nations, in their highest 
times, have had a respect for remote countries. It is a mistake to 
atippose that the ancient term barbarian, applied to foreigners^ 
suggests the meaning we are apt to give it. It may hare gathered 
some such insolence with it among the Romans, as they spread their 
own barbarous power ; but the more intellectual Greeks venerated 
the countries fi'om which they brought the elements for their mytho- 
logy and philosophy. The philosopher travelled into fig3rpt, like a 
"ton to see his father. The merchant heard in Phoenicia the far- 
brought stories of other realms, which he told to his delighted 
countrynMn. It is supposed, that the mortal part of Mentor in the 
Odyssey was drawn ftx)m one of these voyagers. When Anacharsis 
the Scythian was reproached with his native place by an unworthy 
Greek, hfe said, '^ My country tnay be a shame to tne, but you are ^ 
Ishame to your country." Greece had a lofty notion of the Persians 
atid the Great King, till Xerxes came over to teach it better, and 
betrayed the softness of their skulls. 

It was the same with the Arabians, at the time when they had the 
chief accomplishments of ♦ lie world to themselves ; as we tee by their 
delightful tales. Every thmg shines with them in the distance, like 
k sunset. What an amiable people are their Persians! What a 
wonderful place is the island of Serindib ! You would think nothing 
could be finer than the Caliph's city of Bagdat, tiH you hear of GraiMl 
Cairo; and how has that epithet and that name towered in the 
imagination of all those, who hare not had the misfortune to see the 
modem city ! Sindbad 'was respected, like Ulysses, because he had 
seen so many adventures knd nations. So was AboUlfaouris the 
Ckeat Voyager, in the Persian Tales. His very name sounds like a 
v^ofider. 

With many a tempest had hi$ beard been shaken. 

It was one of the workings of the great Alfred's mifid, t6 know about 
fer^distant countries. There is a translation by him of a book if 
geography ; and he ei'eti employed pfeoplfe to travel ; a great stretdh 
of intellectual munificence for those times. About the same period, 
Haroun al Kaschid (whotn out ihanhood Is startled to find almost « 
less real persbn than ^e thought him, for his very reality) wrote -a 
Wtcr to the Emperor of the West, Charlemagne. Here is Arabiah 
and itelian tomance, shakiiig hahds iki person ! 
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Tb^ CrusDdes pusrced into a mw worJUi pf rei?»otene89. We dqjDot 
know whether those were juiich benefited, who took part in theqii 
but for the imaginative perscHis remaining, at bome> the idea of goings 
to Palestine must have been like travelliug into a supernatural world. 
When the compaign itself had a good effect^ it nmst. have been of a 
yeiy fine and bighly-tempared deseriptioj^i. Chaucei;8 Knight ha4 
been 

Sometime with tbe lord of Palatiee 
A^eo another hetheo in Turkic : • 
And evermore he had a sovereign price ; 
A<id ihoiig^ <bat he wat worthy, be was wise. 
And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 

How like a return from the moon must hav« been the reapf«a!r>' 
mQe oi 6U€h tl*avelIt^r9 as Sir Jdohn MajMierile, Marco iPolo, and ^ 
WjUiKatu de Rubruquia^ with tbeir new» of Prester Jiobn* thd iGrreat 
Mo^iU and tJbs Gneait Chvm of Tartary ! The k>ng4o8t vo^tger 
rmmI; havie been like a person cooaecrated in all the quarters of 
hoaveD. Hia staff and his beai-d must have looked like relics of Siis 
former self. The Venetians^ who were some of the earliest European 
travellers, have been remarked^ among their other amiable qualities^ 
for their great respect for strangers. The peculiarity of their position, 
and the absence of so many tbings which are common-places to other 
countries, such as streets, horses, and coaches, add, no doubt, to 
^his feeling. But a foolish or vain people would only feel a contempt 
for what they did not possess. Mikon, in oneof those favourite pas- 
sages^ of his, in which he turns a.mere vocabulary into such grand 
meaning and music, shews us whose old footing he had delighted to 
follow. How he enjoys the. distance ^ emphatically using the words 
far, farthest, and utmost ! 

^- Embassies ^rom regioas far r6tii6t6^ 

in yarioiw. habim* on ;tbe Appi^n rond. 

Or .on the Emilian ; somje from farthest south, 

Syene, and where the sliadaw both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotick isle ; and more to west,' 

Tbe.i«&lm of llooidkius toitb&.Bbok-mi^oraca.; 

From the Asian kings, and Parthian among. these ; 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle I'aprobane.— Parad. Reg. ^.-4. 

One of the main helps to our love of remoteness in .general, is the 
associations we connect with it of peace and quietness. Whatever 
tliere may be at a distance, people feel as if they should escape 
from the worry of their local cares. " O that I had wings like 
a dove ! then would I fly away and be at rest." The word far is 
often used wilfully in poetry, to render distance still more distant 
AjatqWiEnglisbaongbegina— 

In Irelande farre over the sea 
There dwelt a bonny king. 

Thomson, a Scotchman, speaking of the western isles of his own 
oo9At|^# ih^rtbsit delioious Une, iull of a dreary yet jlulling plesLS.ure :^- 
*'A» '#ben a«]iephm«l df ^etUhrJIl^isl^Sy 
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' Ih.childhood^ the total ignorance of the worlds especially when we 
are brought up in some confined spot^ renders every thing beyond 
*thb bounds of our dwelling a distance and a romance. Mr. Lamb, in his 
Recollections of Christ's Hospital, says that he remembers wheii some 
half-dozen of his schoolfellows set off, " without map, card, or com- 
pass, on a serious expedition to find out Philip Quarll's Island." We 
once encountered a set of boys as romantic. It was at no greater 
distance than at the foot of a hill near Uampstead 3 yet the spot was 
so perfectly Cisalpine to them, that two of them came up to us with 
looks of hushing eagerness, and asked, '^ whether, on the other side 
of that hill there were not robbei'S :*' to which, the minor ad- 
venturer of the two added, '' And some say serpents." They had 
all got bows and arrows, and were evidently hovering ab«ut the 
place, betwixt daring and apprehension, as on the borders of. some 
wild region. We smiled to think which it was that husbanded their 
suburb wonders to more advantage, they or we: for while they peo- 
pled the place with robbers and serpents, we were peopling it with 
sylvans and fairies. 

'< So was it wtien my ]ffe be^n ; 
So is it DOW. I am a man ; 
So be it wheo I shall gruw old. 

Or let me die I 
The child is father to the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 



PASSAGES FROM OSSlAN, ALLUDED TO IN OUR LAST. 

On renewing our acquaintance with Ossian, we felt tempted to 
go to some length about him ; but we must reserve our criticism for 
another time. The following are as many specimens of his uses of 
mist, as we have room for. The first is very grand 5 the second as 
happy in it*s analogy ; the third is ghastly, but of more doubtful 
merit. 

Two CBi£FS PARTED BY THEIR KING. — « They sunk from the kin? on either 
side, like two columns of mornins^ mist, when the sun rises between them on his 
flittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on either side, each toward Its reedy pool." 

A GREAT ENEMY.—". 1 love a foe like Cathmor: his soul is great; his arm is 
strong; his battles are full of fame. But the little soul is like a vapour, that 
hovers round the marshy lake. It never rises on the green hill, lest the wind» 
meet it there." 

A TERRIBLE OMEN. — " A mist Tose slowly from the lake. It came, in the 
figure of an aged man, along the silent plain. It*s large limbs did not move in' 
steps ; for a ghost supported it in mid air. It came towards Selma's hall^ aki4 
dissoWed in a shower of blood*" 
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THE INDICATOR. 



Th^re he anlvUig roaod »bon^ doth fly. 
And tdkes survey with baste, cnrions eye : 
*• N«ir this, DMT that, h« Usteth tenderly. 

SppNin. 
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A TALE FOR A CHIMNEY CORNER. 

A MAN who does not contribute his quota of grim stories now-a-days, 
eeems hardly to be fk*ee of the reiyu^Hc of letters. He is bound to 
wear a death's head^ as part of his insignia. If he does not frighten 
every body, he is nobody. If he does not shock the ladie9> what can 
be expected iji hira ? 

We confess we think very cheaply of these stones Sn general* 
A story, merely horrible or even awful, which contains no sentiment 
€levating to tlMS human heart and it's 'hopes, is a mere appeal to the 
leadt judicious, least healthy, and least masculine of our passions, fear. 
They whose attention can be gravely arrested by it, are in a fit state 
to receive any absurdity with their wits off; and this is the cause, 
why less talents are required to enforce it, than in any other q»ecies 
of composition. With this opinion of such things, we may be allowed 
to say, tl&at we would undertake to write a dozen horrible stories in 
a day, all of which should make the common worehippein of power, 
who were not in the very healthiest condition, turn pale. We would 
teH of Haunting Old Women, and Knocking Ghosts, and Solitary 
Lean Hands, and Empusas on One Leg, and Laiiles growing Longer 
and Longer, and Horrid Byes meeting us through Key-holes, ajjd 
Plu»tiye Heads, and Shrieking Statues, and Shocking Anomafies of 
Shape, and Things which when seen drove people mad; and indi- 
gestion knows what besides. But who woidd measure talents with a 
kg of veal, or a German sausage. 

Mere grimness is as easy as grinning ; but it requires something to 
put a handsome face on a story. Naratives become of suspiciaas 
merit in proportion as they lean to Newgate-like offences, particu- 
lariy of blood and wounds. A child has a reasonable respect for a 
Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, because all images whatsoever of pain 
and terror are new and lieuiul to his inexperienced age : but 
sufferings merely physical (unless sublimated like tiiose of Fhiloctetes) 
are common-places to a grown man. Images, to become awfiil to him, 
mu3t be removed from &e grossness of the shambles. A death's head 
wfM? a respectable thin^ in the hands of a poring monk, or of a nun 

Sud^Edltion. . V - 
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compelled to avoid the idea of life and society, or of a hermit already 
buried in the desart. Holbein's Dance of Death, in which 4rery 
grinning skeleton leads along a man of rank, from the Pope to the 
gentleman, is. a good Memento Mori} but there the skeletons have 
an air of the ludicrous and satirical. If we were threatened with 
them in a grave way, as spectres, we should have a right to ask how 
they could walk about without muscles. Thus many of the tales 
written by such authors as the late Mr. Lewis, who wanted sentiment 
to complete his talents, are quite puerile. When his spectral nuns 
go about bleeding, we think they ought in decency to have applied 
to some ghost of a surgeon. His little Grey Men, who sit munching 
hearts^ are of a piece with fellows that eat cats for a wager. 

Stories that give mental pain to no purpose, or to very little pur- 
pose compared with the unpleasant ideas they excite of human nature, 
are as gross mistakes, in their way, as these, and twenty times as 
pernicious : for the latter become ludicrous to grown people. They 
.originate also in the same extremes, eithei; of callousness, or morbid 
want of excitement, as the others. But more of these hereafter. 
.Our business at present is with things ghastly and ghostly. 

A ghost story, to be a good one, should unite as much as possible 
objects such as they are in life with a prseternatural spirit. And to 
be a perfect one, — at least to add to the other utility of excitement a 
moral utility, — :they should imply some great sentiment, — something 
that comes out of the next world to remind us of our duties in this ; 
or something ths^t helps to carry on the idea of our humanity into 
after-life, even when we l^ast think we shall take it .with ms. -When 
" the buried majesty of Denmark'* revisits earth to speak to his son 
Haxole^y he comes armed, as he used to be, in his complete steel. 
His visor his raised > and the same fine face is there -, only, in spite of 
.his punishipg errand apd his own sufferings, with 

A countenance more in sorrow than in angler. 

When Donne the poet, in his thoughtful eagerness to reconcile life 
and death, had a figure of himself painted in a shroud, and laid by 
b^s bedside in a coffin, he did a higher thing than the monks and 
hermits with their skulls. It was taking his humanity with him into 
the other world, not effecting to lower the sense of it by regarding 
it piecemeal or in the frame-work. Burns, in his Tarn O'Shanter, 
shews the dead in their coffins after the same fashion. He does not 
lay bare to us their skeletons or refuse, things with which we can 
connect no sympathy or spiritual wonder. They siill are flesh and 
body (p excite the one y yet so look and behave, inconsistent in their 
very copsistency, as to excite the other. 

Coffinft stood round like open presses. 
Which shewed the dead in their last dresses : 
And b^ some devilish cantrip sleight. 
Each, in his cauld hand, held a light. 

Reanimation is perhaps the most ghastly of all ghastly things, uniting, 
as it does an appearance of natural interdiction fron> the next world. 
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with a supernatural experience of it. Our humah consciousness is 
jarred out of it's self-possession. The extremes of habit and newness^ 
of common-place and astonishment^ meet suddenly^ without the kindly 
introduction of death and change 3 and the stranger appals us in 
proportion. When the account appeared the other day in the news- 
papers of the galvanized dead body> whose features as well as limbs 
underwent such contortionsr that it seemed as if it were about to 
rise up^ one almost expected to hear^ for the first time^ news of the 
other world. Perhaps the most appalling figure in Spenser is that 
ofMaleger} (Fairy Queen. B.2. c. 11.) 

Upon a tygre sWift and fierce he rode, 
Tnat as the winde ran underneath his lode> 
Whiles his long legs nigh raught UDto the ground: 
Full large he was of limoe, and shoulders forode. 
But of such subtile substance and unsound, ' 
That like a ghost he seemed^ whose grave-clothes were unbound. 

Mr. Coleridge in that voyage of his to the brink of all unutteraible 
things^ the Ancient Mariner (which works out however a fine senti- 
ment) does not set mere ghosts or hobgoblins to man the ship again^ 
when it's crew are dead 5 but reanimates^ for a while, the crew 
themselves. ' There is a striking fiction of this sort in Sale's Notes 
upon the Koran. Solomon dies during the building of ' the temple^ 
but his body remains leaning on a staff and overlooking the work- 
men, as if it were alive; till a worm knawing though' the prop, 
he falls down. — ^The contrast of the appearance of humanity with 
something mortal or supernatural, is always the more terrible in 
proportion as it is complete. In the pictures of the temptations of 
saints and hermits, where the holy person is surrounded, teazed, and 
enticed, with devils and &ntastic shapes, the most shocking phantasm 
is that of the beautiful woman. To return also to the Ancient 
Mariner. The most appalling personage in Mr. Goleridge*s An- 
cient Mariner is the Spectre-wonoan, who is called Life-in-Death. 
He renders the most hideous abstraction more terrible than it. could 
otheiivise have been, by embodying it in it*s own raverse. " Death" 
not only '' lives*' in it j but the '^ unutterable** becomes uttered. To 
see such an unearthly passage end in such earthliness, seems at the 
moment to turn common-place itself into a sort of spectral doubt. 
The Mariner, after describing the horrible calm, and the rotting sea, 
'in which the ship was stuck, is speaking of a strange sail which he 
descried in the distance. 
jt - 

The western ware was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the bctoad brightJSun ; 

When that strange ship drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

/And straight the Sun was flecked, with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon-grate be peered. 
With broad and burning face. 
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Alft»! (Ibot^CliandmyhMrfbeiitleMfq 
How ftuit she Been and neers ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the Siin^ 
Like refetkto gossameres f 

Are those her ribs, through which the Sun 
I)id peer, as through a grate ? 
Atid 16 that Wotnatt all her crew ? 
Is thai a Death ? and are there twol. 
U Deaih that Woman's mate? 

Her \ip^ wer^ red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yelk>w as gold» 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, • 

The Night-Mare Life-in-Death was she. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

But we must eotne to Mr. Coleridge's storjr, with all our imagi* 
nation upon us. Now let Us put Out knees a little nearer the fire, 
and tell a homelier one about Life in Death. The groundwork of it 
si in Sandys'^ CcKumentar^ upoA Ovid, and quoted from Sabinus. * 

A gentleman of Bavarian di a noble family, Wais so afflicted at the 
death of his wife> that unablb to bear the company of any other 
penoft^ he gate himself entirely up to a solitary way of living. This 
was tlw Inore i^marktble in him, as he had been a maa of jovial 
hddxtsy fond of hit wine and visitors, and impatient of having hb 
nbmerods indu^encies contradioted< But in the same temper per* 
haps noighi be found the cause of his sorrow ; for though 1^ would 
be impatient With his wile> as with others, y^ he loved h^r, as one 
of the gentlest wiUs he had } ^and the sweet mid unaffected iaciB which 
ishe alvlsays turned Ground upon his angeTi might have been a thing 
more easy for him to trespass up6ni While livings tiian to forget^ 
whcfla d^ad and gone. His very ingcfr txnvards her^ toitipared viith 
that towards others, was a relief to htm } and rather a vnth to refresh 
himself in tke balmy feeling of her patience, than to make her 
Unhappy hearself ; or to ptinish her> as some would have done> for 
that virtuous contrast to his own vice. 

But Miether he bethought himself, afber her death, thai this was 
a verjr «dflsh mode of loving $ or whether, as some thought^ iie had 
wearied oat her lifo with habits so contrary to her own ; or whether, 
^ ot^elv f eporti^, be had put it to a Ihtid risk by some lordly pieee 
of self-will, iu tsQBsefiieiice 1^ w^vdt she had caught a fover cm the 
cdld river during a night of festivity ; he aurprised even those yvho 
thought that he loved her, by the extreme bitterness of his grief. 
The very mention of festivity, though he was patient for the first day 
or two, afterwards threw him into a passion of rage 3 but by degrees 
even his rage followed his other old habits. He was gentle, but ever 
silent. He eat and drank but sufficient to keep him alive j and used 
to spend' the greater part of the day in the spot where his wife was 
buried. 

H^ was going there one evening, in a very melancholy manner, 

* The Saxon Latin poet, W« ]^e^um(e, Vr^t^iot df Bellfes-'lettres, at Frankfort. 
We know nothing of him except frdm a %io|fi^hl«lil df«tidilliry. 
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with hid eyes tutned towfttds the earthy and had jiist entered the 
rails of the burial groand^ when he was accosted by the mild Toice of 
somebody coming to meet him. " It is a blessed evenings Sir^*' said 
the voice. The gentleman looked up. Nobody but himself was 
allowed to be in the {ilace at that hour 5 and yet he daw> with asto- 
tiishment^ a young ehorister approaching him. He was going to ^ 
express some wonder^ when> he said^ the modest though assured look 
of the boy, and the extreme beauty of his countenance, which glowed 
In the setting sun beto*e him, made an irresistible addHion to the 
ftibgiilar sweetness of his voiee 3 a^ he asked him with an involuntary 
calmnei^^ and a gesture of respect, not what he did there^ but what 
he wished. " Only to wish you all good things," answered the 
stranger, who had now come np ) " and to give you this letter." 
fhe gentleman took the letter, and saw upon it, with a beating yet 
scarcely bewildered heart, the handwriting of his wife. He raised his 
eyes again to speak to the boy> but he was gone. He cast them far 
and near round the place, but there were no traces of a passenger. 
He then opened the letter j and by the divine light of the setting sun, 
read these words : 

To my dear husband, who sorrows ibr his wift. 

Otto, my husband^ the soul you regret so is returned. You will 
know the truth of this, and be prepared with calmness to see it, by 
the divineness of the messenger, who has passed you. You will find 
me sitting in the public walk, praying for you j praying, that you 
may never more give way to those gusts of passion, and those cursed 
against others, which divided us. 

This, with a warm hand^ from the living Bertha. 

Otto <for s^eh, it seems, was the gentleman^s name) went instancy, 
calmly, ^uickTy> yet with a sort of benumbed being, to tile pMblk 
M^lk. He felt^ but with only a half-consciousness, as if he glided 
wKhout a body. But all his spirit was awake, eager, intensely 
^ctyhsdous. It seemed to him as if there had been but two things in the 
world, — ^Life and Death 3 and that Death was dead. All else ap- 
fieafed to have been a dream. He had awaked from a waking state, 
«ind fotmd himself all eye, and spirit^ and locomotion. He said to 
himself, once, as he went t " This is not a dream. I will ask my 
•great asbcestors to-morrow to my new bridal feast, for they are alive." 
Otto had been calm at first, but something of old and triumphairt 
-^^ngs seemed again to come over him. ^as he again too proud 
and confident 1 Did his earthly humours prevail again, wheh he 
thoiil^ d^em least upon him ? We shall see. 

The Bavarian arrived at the public walk. It was fall of people 
with their wives and children, enjoying the beauty of the evcflsing. 
Something like common fear came over him, as he went in and out 
among them, looking at the benches on each side, it happened that 
there was Only one person, a lady, sitting upon them. She had lier 
veil down -, and his being underwent a fierce but short convulsion as 
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he went near her. Something had a little baffled.the caliner inspira- 
tion of the angel that had accosted him 3 for fear prevailed at the 
instant> and Otto passed on. He returned before he had. reached the 
end of the walk/ and approached the lady again. She was still sitting 
in the same quiet posture^ only he thought she looked at him. AgaiB 
he passed her. On his second return, a grave and sweet courage 
came upon him, and in an under but firm tone of enquiry, he said 
'' Bertha?" — '' I thought you had forgotten me," said tliat well- 
known and mellow voice, which he had seemed as far from ever 
. hearing again, as earth is from heaven. He took her hand^ which 
grasped his in4urn 5 and they walked home in silence together, the 
arm, which was wound within his, giving warmth for warmth. 

The neighbours seemed to have a miraculous want of wonder at 
the lady's reappearance. Something was said about a mock-funeral, 
and her having withdrawn from his company for awhile : but visitors 
came as before, and his wife returned to her household affairs. It 
was only remarked that she always looked pale and pensive. But she 
was more kind to all, ^ven than before j and her peiisiveness seemed 
rather the result of some great internal thought, than of unhappiness. 

For a year or two, the Bavarian retained the better temper which 
he acquii'ed. His fortunes flourished beyond his earliest ambition ) 
the most aimiable as well as noble persons of the district were fre- 
quent visitors 5 and people said that to be at Otto's house, must be 
the next thing to being in heaven. But by degrees ^his self-will re- 
turned with his prosperity. He never vented impatience on his wife j 
but he again began to shew, that the disquietude it gave her to see it 
vented bn others, was a secondary thing, in his mind, to the indul- 
gence of it. Whether it was, that his grief for her loss had been rather 
remose than affection, and so he held himself secure if he treated 
her well 5 or whether he was at all times rather proud of her, than 
fond \ or whatever was the cause which again set his antipathies above 
his sympathies, certain it was, that his old habits returned upon him -, 
not so often indeed \ but with greater violence and pride, when they 
did. These were the only times, at which his wife was observed to 
shew any ordinary- symptoms of uneasiness. 

At length, pne day, some strong rebuff which he had received from 
an alienated neighbour threw him into such a transport of rage, that 
he gave way to the most bitter imprecations, crying with a loud voice 
'• — ''This treatment to me too! To me! To me, who if tlie world 

knew all" -At these words, his wife, who had in vain laid her hand 

upon his, and looked him with dreary earnestness in the face, sud- 
denly glided from the room. He, and two or three who were pre- 
sent, were struck with a dumb horror. They said, she did not walk 
out, nor vanish suddenly; but glided, as one who could dispense with 
the use of feet. After a moment's pause, the others proposed to him to 
follow her. He made a movement of despair 5 but they went. There 
was a short passage, which turned to the right into her fetVourite 
room* They knocked at the door twice or three times^ and received 
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no answer. At last> one of them gently opened it 5 and looking in, 
they saw her^ as they thought^ standing before a fire> which was the 
only light in the room. Yet she stood so far from it^ as rather to be 
in the middle of the rpom } only the face was towards the fire^ and 
she seemed looking upon it. They addressed her^ but received no 
answer. They stepped geijtly towards her, and still received none. 
The figure stood dumb and unmoved. At last, one of them went 
round in front, and instantly fell oh the floor. The figure was with- 
out body. A hollow hood was left instead of a ^e. The clothes 
were standing upright by themselves. 

That room was blocked up for ever, for the clothes, if it might be 
so, to moulder away. It was called the Room of the Lady's Figure. 
The house, after the gentleman's death, was long uninhabited, and 
at length burnt by the peasants in an insurrection. As for himself, 
he died about nine months after, a gentle and child-like penitent. 
He had never stirred from the house since j and nobody would 
venture to go near him, but a man who had the reputation of being 
a reprobate. It was from this man that the particulars of the story 
came first. He would distribute the gentleman's ahns in great 
abundance to any strange poor who would accept them 5 for most of 
the neighbours held them in horror. He tried all he could to get 
the parents among them to let some of their little children, or a 
single one of them, go to see his employer. They said he even asked 
it one day with tears in his eyes. But. they shuddered to think of it ; 
and the matter was not mended, when this profane person, in a fit 
of impatience, said one day, that he would have a child of his own 
on purpose. His- employer, however, died in a day or twot- They 
did not believe a word he tdd them of all the Bavarian's gentleness, 
looking upon the latter as a sort of ogre, and upon his agent as little 
better^ though a good natured-looking earnest kind of person. It was 
said, many years after, that this mah had been a friend of the Bava- 
rian's when young, and had been deserted by him. And the young 
believed it, whatever the old might. 



THE OLD SKIFF. 



From the style of this animated little poem of Catullus, as well as 
from it's general spirit, the commentators have naturally supposed 
that it was written in imitation or emulation of the Greeks. '* Adeo 
spirat," says Doering, " Graecorum indolem, leporem, et in usu me- 
taphorarum audaciam.*' The probability is, that Catullus, who was 
a traveller, wrote it upon some favourite vessel, which after long ser- 
vvice he had thus consecrated to the twin stars of Castor and Pollux, 
and laid up near his beloved house on the peninsula of Sirmio. The 
reader is to imagine, that the poet, during a visit of some friends, 
takes them down t;o a.retired bay of the water, and shews thepi his 
old skiff li^id up in portj like a battered penuoner. 
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Alt fuisse niCvium celerriiDU8» 
N^que ttUius natantis impetum trabis 
Nequisse prseterire^ sive palmulis 
Opus ibret volare, sive liateo. 
J£X hoc Degat mioacis Adriatic! 
Negate litus, insulasve Cycladas, 
Rhodumve nobilem, horridamque Thraciam, 
Propontida^ trucemve Ponticum sinum, &c. 

The bark, my friends, which you see here, - 

Will tell you that it had no peer ; 

And ibat no skiff that swam the main, 

Gould get before it, strain for strain. 

Whether it flew with sail or oar. 

And this it says, not Adria's shore ' 

With all its bluster can deny. 

Nor that JEgman company. 

Nor glorious Rhodes, nor savage Thrace, 

Nor Hellespont with either face. 

Nor the tremendous Pontic bay, — 

Where, till it took it's watery way. 

It was a thing of sylvan locks. 

And used, on the Cytorian rocks. 

To hiss and talk, with windy haih 

And thou, Amastris, and thou, there, 

Cytorm, with whose box it grew. 

And this, it says, was known to you ; 

And that from its remotest births 

It held the summit of your ebrth; 

And in your waters bathed it's oars ; 

And so by all the harmless shores. 

Carried it's master in it's breast. 

Whether the wind was east or west; 

Or whether Jove, upon the sail. 

Sent, steady and blithe, a forward gale . 

Nor ever had it vows to pay 

To gods that watch the billowy way. 

When it came home from distant seas 

And in this limpid lake took ease. 

Bat this is past: and now, grown old, 

It lays it's age in this calm hold. 

And dedicates itself to thee. 

Castor, and thy twin 4eity. 
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There he arriving round aboat doth file. 
And takes saorvcy with bmle, earioai ejre : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderljr. 

SPBNaSB. 
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THIEVES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Havino met in the Harleian iQ^jscellany with an account of a pet 
thief of ours, the famous Du Vail, who flourished in the time of Charles 
the Secopd, and wishing to introduce him worthily to the readers, it 
has brought^o mind such a number of the light-fingered gentry, his 
^predecessois, that We almost fed hustled by the thoughts of them* 
Our subject, we may truly fear, will run away with us. We feel 
beset, like poor Tasso in. his dungeon; and are not sure that our 
paper will not suddenly be conveyed away from imder our pen« Al- 
ready we miss some excellent remarks, which we should hsive madc^ 
in this place. If the reader should meet with any of that kind here- 
after, upon the like subject, in another man's writings, twenty to one 
they are stolen from us, and ought to have enriched this our plun- 
dered exordium. He that steals an author's purse, may emphatically 
be said to steal trash ; but he that filches from him his good things 
-: — r-Alas, we thought our subject would be running away with us. 
We must keep firm. We must put something heavier in our remarks, 
as the little thin Grecian philosoplier used tQ put lead in his pockets^ 
lest the wind should steal him. 

The more ruffianly crowd of thieves should go first, as pioneers ; 
but they can hardly be looked upon as progenitors of our gentle Du 
Vail ', md besides, with all their ferocity, some of them assume a 
grandeur, from standing in the remote shadows of antiquity. There, 
was the famous son, for instance, of Vulcan and Medusa, whom Virgil 
calls the dire aspect of )ialf-human Cacus — Semihominis Caci fefdes 
dira. (^neid, B. 8, v. 194.) He was the • Raw-head-and-Uoody 
bon^ cf ancient fabje. He lived in a cave by Mount Aventine^ 
bi-eathing out fiery smoke, and l\aunting king fivander'a highway 
like the ApoUyon of Pilgrimls Process. 

Semperque recent! 
Ciede tepAat humiM ; fpribnaqiie adfisa sapsriiis 
Ora vifi^m trisif pend^bant pallida trabo. 

The place about was ever in a plash 
Of steamioff blood.; md o^er the insiilftinff door 
Hung pallid huiqan heads, dei^ced with dreary gore. 
2d Edition. 
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He stole some of the t50ws of Hercules, and dragged them backwards 
into his cave to prevent discovery ; but the oxen happening to low, 
the cows answered them j and the demigod, detecting the miscreant 
in his cave, strangled him after a hard encounter. This is one of the 
earliest sharping tricks upon record. 

Autolycus, the son of Mercury (after whom Skakspeare christened 
his merry rogue in the Winter's Tale) was a thief suitable to the 
greater airiness of his origin. He is said to have performed tricks, 
which must awake the envy even of horse-dealers ; for in pretending 
to return a capital horse which he had stolen, he palmed upon the 
owners a sorry jade of an ass 3 which was gravely received by those 
flats of antiquity. Another time he went still farther; for having 
conveyed away a handsome, bride, he sent in exchange an old lady 
elaborately hideous 3 yet the husband did not find out the trick, tiU 
he had got off. 

Autolycus himself however was outwitted by Sisyphus, the son of 
iBolus. Autolycus was in the habit of stealing his neighbours cattle, 
and altering the marks upon them. Among others he stole some 
from Sisyphus ; but notwithstanding his usual precautions, he was 
astonished to find the latter come and pick out his oxen, as if nothing 
had happened. He had marked them under the hoof. Autolycus, it 
seems, had the usual generosity of genius ; and was so pleased with 
this evidence of superior cunning, that some say h^e gave him in mar-* 
riage his daughter Anticlea, who was afterwards the wife of Laertes, 
the father of Ulysses. According to others however, he only favoured 
him with his daughter's company for a time, a fashion not yet extinct 
in some primiti^'e countries ; and it was a reproach made against 
Ulysses, tiiat Laertes was only his pretended, and Sisyphus his real 
fethei^ Sisyphus has the credit of being the greatest knave of anti- 
quity. His famous punishment in hell, of being compelled to roll a 
stone up a hill to all eternity, and seeing it always go down again, is 
attributed by some to a characteristic trait, which he could not help 
playing off upon Fluto. It was supposed by the ancients, that a man's 
ghost would wander in a melancholy manner upon the banks of the 
Styx, as long as his 'corpse remained without burial. Sisyphus on his 
death-bed purposely charged his wife to leave him unburied ; and then 
begged Pluto's permission to go back to earth, on his parole, merely 
to punish her for so scandalous a neglect. Like the lawyer however, 
who contrived to let his hat fall inside the door of heaven, and got 
a. Peter's permission to step in for it, Sisyphus would not return ; 
and'so when Pluto had him again, he paid him for the trick, with 
setting him upon this everlasting job. 

The exploits of Mercury himself, the god of cunning, may be 
easily imagined to surpass every thing achieved by profianer hands. 
Homer, in the Hymn to his honour, has given a delightful account 
of his pre-maturity in swindling. He had not been bom many hours 
before he stole Vulcan's tools, Mars's sword, and Jupiter's sceptre. 
He beat Cupid in a wrestling bout on the same day; and Venus 
x^ressingi^ him for his conquest, he returned the embrace by. filching 
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away her girdle. He would also ha^e stolen Jupiter's thunderbolts^ 
but was afraid of burning his fingers. On the evening of his birth- 
day, he drove oflF the cattle of Admetus^ which Apollo was tending. 
The good-humoured god of wit endeavoured to .frighten him into 
restoring them ; but could not help laughing^ when in the midst of 
his threatenings he found himself without his quiver. 

The history of thieves is to be found either in that of romance, or 
in the details of the histpry of cities. Th«> latter have not come 
down to us from the ancient world, with some exceptions in the 
comic writers, immaterial to our present purpose, and in thie loath- 
some rhetoric of Petronius. The finest thief in old history is the 
pirate who made that faimous answer to Alexander, in which he said 
that the conqueror was only the.mightier thief of the two. The story 
of the thieving architect in Herodotus we will tell another time. We 
can call to mind no other thieves in the Greek and Latin writers, 
(always excepting political ones) except some paltry fellows who stole 
napkins at dinner ; and the robbei:s in Apuleius, the precursors of 
those in Gil Bias. When we come however to the times of the Ara<- 
bians and of chivalry> they abound in all their glory, both great and 
^mall. Who among us does not know by heart the story of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Forty Thieves, with their treasure in the green 
wood, their anxioua observer, their magical opening of the door, thek 
captain, their concealment in this jars, and. the scalding' oil, that, as 
it were, extinguished them groaning, one by one ) Have we not all 
ridden backwards and forwards with them to the wo6d a hundred 
times? Watched them, with fear and trembling, from the tree^ 
Sewn up, blindfolded, the four quarters of the dead body > And said, 
'' Open, Sesame,*' to every door at school? May we ride with them 
again and again -, or we shall lose our appetite for some of the bopt 
things in the world. 

W^ pass over those, interlopers in our English family, the Danes; 
as well as Rollo the Norman^ and other fineebooters, who only wanted 
less need of robbery, to become respectable conquerors. ' In fiftct they 
did so, a& they got ^n. We have lalso no particular worthy to select 
from among that host of peftty chieftains, who availed themselves of 
their knightly castles and privileges, to commit all sorts of unchival* 
rous outrages. These are the giants of modern romance ; and the 
Veglios, Malengins, and Pixiabellos, of Fulci> Spen^r, and Ariosto% 
They survived in the petJKy states of Italy a long while 3 gradually 
took a less solitary thopgh hardly less ferocious ishape among the fierce 
political partisans recorded by Dante -, and at length becsune represented 
by the men of despen^ate fortunes, who make such a figure^ betweeil 
the gloomy aqd the gallant, in Mrs< Radcly£fe*s Mysteries of Udolpho. 
The breaking up of the late kingdom of Italy with it's dependencies, 
h^ again revived them In some degree $ but not, we believe, in any 
shape above oonunoa robbery. The regular modem thief seems to 
xnak^his appeaiianQe for.ttte first time, in the imaginary character 
^ Brunello, as describedAby 3oiardo. and Ariosto. He Is a feUow that 
st^ fsyery v^uaUe that ooines in his way. The way iiwnrhich h« 
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robs Sacripant King of Circassian of his horse^ has been ridiculed by 
Cervantes *, if i|ideed he 4id not rather repeat it with great zest 3 for 
his use of the theft is really not such a caricature as in Boiardo and 
his great follower. While Sancho is sitting lumpishly asleep upon 
the back of his friend Dapple, Ginesf^dePassamonte, the famous thief> 
comes and gently withdraws the donkey from under him, leaving the 
somniculous squire propped up on the saddle with four sticks. His 
consternation on waking may be guessed. But in the Italian poets, 
the Circassian prince has only fallen into a deep meditation, wheh 
Brunello draws away his steed. Ariosto appears to have thought this 
extravagance a hasardous one, though he could not deny himself the^ 
pleasure of repeating it; for he has made Sacripant blush, when 
called upon to testify how the horse was stolen from him'. (Orlando 
Frfrio. C. STi St; 84.) 

In the Italian Novels and the old French Tales, are a varietur of 
eatremely amusing stories of thieves, all most probably fbunded on 
!fact. We will give a specimen as we go, by Way of making this 
article the completer. A doctor of laws in Bologna had become rich 
enough, by scraping money together, to indulge himself in a grand 
silver cup, which he sent home one day to. his wife from the gold- 
smiths. There were two sharping fellows prowling about that day in 
search of a prize ; and getting scent of the cup, they laid their heads 
together, to contrive how they might indulge themselves in it instead. 
One 4>f them accordingly goes to a fishmonger's, and buys a fine lam- 
prey, which he takes to the doctor's wife, with her husband's compli*- 
ments, and he would bring a company of his brother doctors with 
him to dinner, requesting in the mean time that she would send back 
theeup, by the bearer, as he had ibrgotten to have his arms engraved 
upon k. The good lady, happy to obey all these pleasing impulses 
on the part of master doctor, takes in the fish and sends out the cup, 
with equal satisfaction; and sets about getting the dinner ready. 
The doctor comes home at his usual hour, and finding his dinner so 
much better than ordinary, asks with an air of wonder. Where was the 
necessity of going to that expense : upon which the wife, putting on 
an air of wonder in her turn, and proud of possessing the new cup, 
asks him where are all those bit)ther doctors, whom he said he should 
bring ^ith him. What does the fool mean ) said the testy old gen«- 
Heman. Mean ! rejoined the wife t — ^what does this mean ? pointing 
to the fish. The doctor kxktd down with his old eyeS at th^ lamprey. 
'/ God knows," sakl he^ *' what it means. I am sure I don*t know 
What it means,, more tkon any other fish; except that I shall have 
to pay a pretty sum for every mouthful you cat of it." •^« Why it 
was your own doing, husband," said thie Wife; '' and you will tt^ 
naember it pei'hiaps, when you recsdllect that 'the same mAti that 
brought me the fish, was to take away the cnp to have ydur nan^ 
engraved upon it." . At this the doctor started baok, with his eyes as 
wide flpen as the fish's, exclaiming, '* And you ga^ it him« did you ^"^ 
<' To be^sure I did ;*' returned the good housewife. The old doctor 
here Jsegan a passipnate speech, whi<^ he suddenly broke off ^ and 
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after staHiping up ittid d<mn the room^ and crying oat that he was 
an undone advocate^ ran quivering out into the street like one frantic, 
asking every body if he had seen a man with a lamprey. The two 
rogues were walking all this time in the neighbourhood ; and seeing 
the doctor set off^ in his frantic fit, to the goldsmith's, and knowing 
that he who brought the lamprey bad been well disguised, they began 
to ask one another, in th^ jollity of their triumph, what need there 
was for losing a good lamprey, because^ they had gained a cup. The 
other thcrefbre went to the doctor s house, and putting on a fece of 
good news, told the wife that the cup was founds '* Master doctor," 
said he, <' bade me come and teU you that it was but a joke of your 
old friend WhatVhis-ttame." '» Castellani, I warrant me," sSaid the 
Wife, wi%h a face broad With delight. '' The same," retiirrted he f — 
^muster doctor says- that Signor C^tellani, and thfe other gentle* 
m^it he spoke of,> a(*e waiting for you kt the Signor's house, where 
they purpose to UiUgh away the choler they'so merrily i*aised with 
^ good dinner and wine ,- and to that end they have sent me ^rth^ 
lamprey." '* Take it in God s name,** said the good woman 3 *' I am 
heartily glad' to see it go out of the house; and shall follow it myself 
speedily.'* So spying, ^he gave him the fine hot fish, with some 
sauce, between two dishes ; and the knave, who felt already round 
the Corner with glee, slid it under his cloak, and made the best of his 
tvAy to his companion, who lifted Up his hands and eyes at sight of 
him, and asked twenty questions iii a breath, and chuckled, and slap'^ 
ped his thigh, and snapped hb fingers for joy, to think what a pair 
of fools twoi^gues had to do with. Little did the poor despairing 
doctor^ on his return home, guess what they were saying of him as he 
passed the wall of the house in which they were feasting. *' Heyday !** 
c'Hed' the wtfe> smiling all abroad, as she saw him entering, " What^ 
lot thoa.G<»ne to fetch me then, bone of my bone? Well 3 if this isn't 
the gallantest'day I have seen many a year ! It puts me in mind-— 

it puts me in mind**-^ ^liere the chirping old lady was aboiit to' 

remind the doctor of th^ days of his youth, holding out her arms and 
raising her quivering voice, when (we shudder to relate) she received 
a considerable cuff on the left cheek. ^^ YOu make me mad," cried 
the doctor, *' with your eternal idiotical nonsense. What dp you 
mean by coining to fetch you, and the gadlfeintek day of your life > 
May the devil fetch you, and me, and that invisible fiend that stole 
the cup." '* What I"' exclaimed the wife, suddenly changing her 
tone from a vociferous complaint which she had unthinkingly set up, 
*' did you send nobody then for the lamprey V Here the doctor 
cast, his eyes upon the bereaved table ; and unable to bear the shame 
Of this additional loss, however trivial, began tearing his hair and 
bettrd, and hopping about the rookn, giving his wife a new and scan^ 
dalous epithet at every step^ as if he was dancing to a catalogue of 
her imperfections. The story shook all the shoulders in Bologna fbr 
a month after. 

As we find, hy the length to whieh this article has already reached,, 
thai we should otherwise be obliged to compress our recollections of 
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Spanish^ French> and English thieves- into a compass* that would 
squeeze them into the merest dry notices^ we will postpone them at 
oi^e to our next number ; and relate another story from the same 
Italian novelist that supplied our last.^ Our author is Massuccio of 
Salerno^ a novelist who disputes with Bandello the rank next in popu- 
larity to Boccaccio. We have not the original by us 5 and must be 
obliged to an English work for the ground-work of our story^ as we 
have been to Paynter*s Palace of Pleasure for the one just related. 
But we take the liberty usual with the repeaters of these stories. We 
retain the incidents, but tell them in our own way> and imagine what 
might happen in the intervals. 

Two Neapolitan sharpers, having robbed a Genoese merchant (^ 
his purse, make the best of their way to Sienna, where they arrive 
during the. preaching of St. Bernardin. .One of them attends a ser- 
mon with an air of conspicuous modesty and devotion, and afterwards 
waits upon the preacher, and addresses him thus : '' Reverend fkther, 
you see before you a man, poor indeed, but honest. I do not mean 
to boast. God knows, I have no reason. Who upon earth has rea- 
son, unless it be one who will be the last to boast, like yourself, hoLy 
father V* Here the saintly orator shook his head. '^ I do not mean," 
resumed the stranger, " to speak even of the reverend and illustrious 
Bernardin, but as a man among men. For my part, 1 am, as it 
were, a creeping thing among themj and yet I am honest. If I 
have any virtue, it is that. I crawl right onward in my path, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left ; and yet I have my tempta- 
tions. Reverend father, I have found this purse. I will not deny, 
that being often in want of the common necessaries of life, and 
having been obliged last night, in particular, to sit down faint at the 
city gates, for want of my ordinary crust and onion, which I had 
given to one (God help him !) still worse off than myself, I did cast 
some looks — I did, I say, just open the purse, and cast a wistful eye 
at one of those shining pieces, that lay one over the other inside, 
with something like a wish that I could procure myself a meal with 
it, unknown to the lawful proprietor. But my conscience, thank 
heaven, prevailed. I have to make two requests to you, reverend 
father. First, that you will absolve me for this my offence; and 
second, that you will be pleased to mention in (me of your discourses, 
that a poor sinner from Milan, on his road to hear them, has found 
a purse, and would willingly restore it to the right owner. I would 
fain give double the contents of it to find him out 3 but then, what 
can I do ? All the wealth I have consists in my honesty. Be pleased, 
most illustrious father, to mention this in your discourse, as modestly 
as becomes. my nothingness; and to add especially, that the pi^rse 
was found on tlie road from Milan, lying, miraculously as it ^ere^ 

.. * It is by no. means our intention in general to carry on a subject from one 
)5aper to anotber. We bave our reasons for doing otberwise. But we may take 
tbe liberty sometimes, wben the subject is of a various nature like tbepresent ; 
atid ^faen tfaie reader may, in fact, iWe off at seyeral points, if h» pleaie*, wUh-^ 
9Ut any Qe«essMy,of g9iiig £9rwi|fd. » ; 
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^ftpon a sunny bank^ open to the view of aU> tinder an olive tree^ not 
far from a little fountain^ the pleasant noise of which peraldVenttire 
had invited the owner to sleep." The good father, at hearing this 
detsdl^ smiled at the anxious sincerity of the poor pilgrim, and giving 
him the required absolution, promised to do his utmost to bring 
forth the proprietor. In his^ next sermon, he accordingly dwelt with 
such eloquence on the opportunities thrown in the way of the rich 
who lose purses to behave nobly, that his congregation several times 
half rose from their seats out of enthusiasm, and longed for some 
convenient loss of property, that might enable them to shew their 
disinterestedness. At the conclusion of it, however, a man stepped 
forward, and^said, that anxious as he was to do justice to the finder 
of the purse, which he knew to be his the moment he saw it (only 
he was loth to interrupt the reverend father), he had claims upon 
him at home, in the person of his wife and thirteen children, — ^fourteen 
perhaps, he mi^t now say, — which, to his great sorrow, prevented him 
from giving the finder more than a quarter of a piece -, this however 
he offered him with the less scruple, since he saw the seraphic dispo- 
sition of the reverend preacher and his congregation^ who he had no 
doubt would make ample amends for this involuntary deficiency on the 
part of a poor family man, the whole portion of whose wife and chil- 
dren might be said to be wrapt up in that purse. His sleep under the 
olive tree had been his last for these six nights (here the. other man 
said, with a tremulous joy of acknowledgment, that it was indeed 
just she nights since he haid found it) ; and heaven only knew when 
he should have had another, if his children's bread, so to, speak, had 
not been found again.*' With these words, the sharper (for such, of 
coxu*se, he was) presented the quarter of a piece to his companion, 
who made all but a prostration for it 3 and hastened with the purse 
out of the church. The other man*s circumstances were then 
enquired into> and as he was found to have almost as many children 
as the purse-owner, and no possessions at all, as he said, but his 
honesty, — ^all his children being equally poor and pious, — a conside- 
rable subscription was raised for him ; so large indeed, that on the 
appearance of a new claimant next day, the pockets of the good peo- 
ple were found empty. This was no other than the Genoese mer- 
chant. Who having turned back on his road, when he missed liis 
purse, did not stop till he came to Sienna, and heard the news of the 
day before. Imagine the feelings of the deceived people. Saint 
Bernardin was convinced that the two cheats were devils in disguise. 
The resident canon had thought pretty nearly as much all along, 'but 
had held his tongue, and now hoped it would be a lesson to people 
not to listen to every body who could talk, especially to the neglect of 
Saint Antonio's monastery. As to the people themselves, they thought 
variously. Most of them were mortified at having been cheated ; 
and some swore they never would be cheated again, let appearances 
be what they might. Others thought that this was a resolution 
somewhat equivocal, and more convenient than happy. For our 
parts^ we think the last were right : and this reminds us of a true 
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English story^ more good than striking^ wluch we heard a short while 
ago from a fiiend. He knew a cpan of rugged manners^ but good 
heart (not that the two things^ as a lover of parenthesis will nof, are 
at all bound to go together) > who had a wife somewhat given to 
debating with hackney-coachmen, and disputing acts of settlement 
respecting half miles, and quarter miles, and abominable additional 
sixpences. The good housewife was lingering at the door, and exr 
claiming against one of these monstrous charioteers, whose hoarse 
low voice was heard at intervals, full of lying protestations and bad 
weather, when the husband called out from a back-room, " Never 
mind there, never mind: — ^let her be cheated; let her be cheated.*' 

This is a digression j but it is as well to introduce it, in order 
to take away a certain bitterness out of the mouth of the other's 
moral. 



- We intended to introduce the following delightful little lyric, by a 
friend, in very different company from that of the gentlemen just ' 
presented to the reader ; but as Mercury, who was the god of thieves, 
was also the inventor of the lyre, and as Love himself time out of 
mind, has been called a thief, it is not, in all respects, inappropri- 
ately situated. We may fancy Mercury playing, and Love singing :— 
and the song is indeed worthy of the performers. It is elemental, 
Platonical ; a meeting of divineness with humanity. 

love's philosophy. 

The fooDtains mingle with the rirer. 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaveu mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle j — 

Why not I with thine? 

See the mountains. kiss high heaven. 

And the waves clasp one another; 
No leaf or flower would be forgiven. 

If it disdained to kiss it*s brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea : 
What are all these kissings worth. 

If thou kiss not me ? 

2. 
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Tbere he anrifinf round titwt doth flic. 
And takes txarej with bgsie, corioni eye: 
Neiw thli^ now that, he toiteth Cenderij. 

Spimnt. 
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THIEVflS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

CONTINUED raOM LAWT WBBK. 

We now come to a very unromantic set of rogues j the Spanish 
ones. In a poetical sense at least they are unromantic 5 though 
doubtless the mountains of Spain have seen as picturesque vagabonds 
in their time as any. There are the robbers in Gil Blas> who have 
at least a very respectable cavern, and loads of polite superfluities. 
Who can forget the lofty-named Captain Rolando, with his sturdy 
height and his whiskers, shewing with a lifted torch his treasure 
to the timid stripling Gil Bias? The most illustrious theft in 
^Spanish story is one recorded of no less a person than the fine old 
national hero, the Cid. As the sufferers were Jews, it might be 
thought that his conscience would not have hurt him in those days ; 
but " My Cid'* was a kind of early soldier in behalf of fientiment ; 
and though he went to work roughly, he meant nobly and Undly. 
'' God knows," said he, on the present occasion, '' I do this thing 
more of necessity than of wilfulness 3 but by God*8 help I shall re- 
deem all.'* The case was this. The Cid, who. was too good a sub- 
ject to please his master the king, had quarrelled with him, or rathei^ 
had been banished j and nobody was to give him house-room or food. 
A number of friends however followed him; and by the help of his 
. nephew JViartin Antolinez, he proposed to raise some money. Martin 
accordingly negodated the business with a couple of rich Jews^ who 
for a deposit of two chests full of spoil, which they were not to open 
for a year, on aecouixt of political circumstances, agreed to advance 
six hundred marks. " Well then, said Martin AntoUnez, ye see that 
the night is advancing ; the Cid is in haste, give us the markft. This 
is not the way of business, said they ; we must take first, and then 
give.'* — ^Martin accordingly goes with them to the Cid, who in the 
mean time has filled a couple of heavy chests with sand. The Cid 
smiled as they kissed his hand, and said, '' Ye see I am going out of 
the land because of the king's displeasure ; but I shall leave some* 
thing with ye." The Jewa made a suitable answer, and were then 
desired to take the chests -, but thou^ strong men, they could not 
nuse them from the ground. This put them in such spiritSj that 

2Bd Edition. 
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after idling out the six hundred marks^ (which Don Martin took 
without weighing) they offered the Cid a present of a fine red skin -, 
and upon Don JV&rtin*s.8ugges1Jnf that he thought his q^n services 
in the busiites^ iJaented a pair of hose; they coiisulted a minute with 
each other, in order to do every thing judiciously ; and then gave 
him money enough to buy, not only the hose, but a rich doublet and 
good cloak into the bargain.* 

The regular sharping rogues however, that abound in Spanish 
books of adventure, have one species of romance about them, of a 
very peculiar nature. "It may be called, we fear, as far as Spain is 
concerned,' a ^^ romance of real life." We allude to ;th^ abisdlute 
want and hunger, which is so often the original of their sin. A vein 
of this craving nature runs throughout most of the Spanish novels. 
In other countries, theft is generally represented as the result of an 
abuse of plenty, or some othter kind -of profligacy, or absolute ruhn. 
3ut it seems to be an understood thing, that to be poor in Spain is 
to be in Want of the commonest necessaries of life. If a poor man 
here ;ahd* there happieris hot to be in sb destitute a state as the rest, 
hi^ t)iinks hiiii§elF bound to. maintain the popular chiatracter fbr ah ap- 
ifetit^; and Manifests the most prodigious sense of punctualiiy aod 
^ticipatipii ih all miatters telatmg to meals. Who 6ver Ibihki pF 
Sanclib,^*Ua^ does not think of ten minutes fcefore luncheon? TkfA 
Quixot^ dfi'tfte^ otijer hand counts it ungentfeel and tindignified to bd 
hungry! ^JPhe* cheat, who flatters Gil Blai, reckoils liimyelf eft]<ftl^d 
to 'be irisrnjdttgfiy triumphant, merely because he has got a dinner 
out of hfiuV 

Of all th^Se ingenious children bfnecessitf^ whcwe ixS^uerylias 
be^n sharperied bjr perpetual want, no wit was surely ever Kept 'at sd 
fiubtle and ^erce an edge; as that of the nevei'-to^be-deceritly-tr^ated 
LazaHlIo dis. I^rmes. If we had not been' Jt a sort of inofiastrc 
scjiobl, jiAd'krioWn the bea^tude of dry fcbted und, a di^ai^^ht of 
spiin^-\Vater,.''hi9 'hfetorj^ would seem to ihfoi'm'u^i/ for ';^^^ firt^ 
tftrte^* Vrhat trufe htio^r was. His cunning- so Hhlly* k(^cff>^''pklk» 
vHtlV Iti'/ttidt ;hi pfeenis recompfehsed for tte waiitsk)f'hi!3'it6ih^ 
by tn^^fifbUhdkttt ^h6tgiea bf his heiad. Onehdf oFTiWlnlagitfrftib^ i» 
ihi&etip of dij^V^awJ ahd scrkps, and the other df meditating httw td 
feetktthem.'EVei';^ thought of his mind, anti ^vfery feeling off his affec- 
tion; boatesces, and tehds to one pointy With a i^htrip^tkl fdrcfe. It 
was said of fei contriving lady, that she took heri^r^ tea by-strtfta^inJ 
Lazarillo i's not so lucky. It is enough for him, if by jk train df the 
lOnOst ingenious contrivances, he can lay feuccessfuT siege t& a crust: 
To rout some broken victuals/ to circumvent an bnibn oi* ^ eitra- 
ordinarj^^ is.the utmost aim oJT his ambition. An ox-fodt id his beau 

- f • S^ Mr. SQU^icnr'g excellrat compilation entitled the Cbrooicle of the Cid. 
Bqok 3, %tc, 21. If, Mr. Southey—^~but we mi^st recollect we ar^^ootatour 
politics, ^e version at the 'end of the book, attfiboted to' Mi^. kibokhilrir Freir^^' 
ctf a passC^ dut ^fkbe Pdema del Gid, Is tl^e most naiivte and terse bit bf trioicM 
U«io4 i^ ever nitt .witb« It rides i^ong, tike, thi Cid bimself on hbinolbfick, ii»itl|. 
an infinite mixture of ardour and self-^ssession ; bending) wheaJi^t ghu^p^, jfi'Ah, 
l^race; or bearing down everything^ with maste^. • t .. . 



i4^ '■ '>H0 bu «^;iby99« )aiidHBit-eiiitou(! a.aena^ of a pkce of. chttass, 
,a& a 9iqi|ise at ». tifaph . He sw^Uomra aurreptitkiifl ciiii|is>witb a* muoh 
^jKe9|j a^ a ^ypvmg^rvdnt girldf^eil a plate <xf presbrites.: But to his 
^tff^, JUe Siist-aenm.a blihd beggar^ With whom he: lives. iiiBerabiy« 
.9¥P^( when.h^. ^eoiridiits ibefita which' subje^ him to .miseivble 
ibea^Q^gs. ; He next lives witHa-priesti and finda* his eonditiqn Hvbrae. 
Hi^ ihird^ena of esurien^y itakes place inr the house df ia {Spanish g«i- 
/tle^ieji.i imd hei^e he fa v(t)rsebff.thflb.eVpr. The reader.wotiders^ as 
t be hiimeV ^idj/hoi^ he caapoaaibly ascend to thiscliteak of starvation. 
Tq : qyfirjre^ch . ^ JbHiid ; bisggary .might be thought' .easy. ! i The '• Reader 
.Mr^l.iudg^lfjraSstieeiniknpff two; . The; old fellow tised to 4ceep< his 
.mugl pf'liqu<A:. bet.Menih^ legs>.lbhatiLabariU6 might -not 1 touch' it 
.wHbQUtbi«kqoi^edgeJ:Hed^d hpi^^everi andtthe b^gar disCoverittg 
lt«/tc^ |o:hplding the fougia^futurebytheliaiidle.. Laaaifiilo itbeQ 
'ip9$itiiy^ t» «ULck<aome lof the liquor off with-aToddf tiU'the<i>eggv 
.4ff<wts Ithts co|itriv«itee by keeping one.hand.uponithe^ssel's moUth. 
His AalagpAifl^> :a|koo: this,, makesia ^mle near l&e bottom of tli^ mug^ 
iiUUig.Jt M^)wiitb i^nXf and so lapping itbje'daii with; as: nitich geotlt- 
.nes^fispoMiUe^ istieHeVeriiis tfairaablixiakea hhoi \^dl Thisafaratagetu 
.tjir^w the blii>d>maittBlndespairJ-Ile i^lnsedtasweavaitddlmin^r/' 
M4^^i^.h«tb!tbe potand atlejcoiyteiittMBtt the deifil. :I^.fo)|owi«g 
^B^^poHJ»l/ef ihit.Kesvilit id alipeoimea of the English translatiotoiof the 
/^QTlfoiWfoi^h :it:dpJde)With'.^;neatktabt:leuEid s^^ iwe know<Jiloi hv 
.wbQa);)::ButJt.is.TWirthy 6f jDetFqeinjJjaEattilld iS'SuppQS»e4'H:o» tdU 
:lH^.adY^atureB hiifnaeirg:) j^f.¥6u wdn^-miGUse ni&«ny«mar^>*I>hope,>* 
cried..I,,5/;(if di^||](iiig;^ur.iiillD^^».,after aU't^^ pveeautions: yeii 
b^>^.t^)($& toi|>«etentUt/* : Tathkt hk said not (a word;, biit feeling 
aUt4bPR^<^b^'.pi»l». faifft^ at last unhi<ddly • disoo veiied the' liole^ :whi^ 
di9^e|a)l^ipg ^t^fthat /tii^ei he let npK id»ne'till n^tida^y-at ditibef. 
:I^ctl dj^^apingy 4Biy'jrcsader jfaust kiiow»-of the old (mkln*s ttalicfiotA 
;Sti^tAgWi>but.gettin(^/in. between his kgs> according to'iny wbnt^ 
custoip^ iffd>i!eceivingiiito my mouth the' diktillingdew^^nd pleastog 
ixnyd€jll:1l^i(b thejsuectos.bfmfdwB ingenuity^ n^y 'eyes'upwJLrdy bb|: 
half:sJMit>!the(f«acipus:iyxBiit> taking'Upii^^Mieeli iuffyard'-^dii^\k 
;bQth bja hva^ flm^if^^dpnm again iviCh aU'his force "op^a my )fi$C«^ 
witji the .yiQlenp^ dfiii^ich .b)6w> imagiliing the hbase had ^lek 
.m)0,u.i]^y..he¥idi I.lay.fpDiwling!withcutrany sehtimekit or jtidgmeht) 
mj foF^eSBtd; i^osieafMi onoutli, gushing out of blood, and tl^ latter 
jfuU of .broken teetb> liadi broken pieces of r the can. From jthat tiid^ 
Iq^nyard^ li ever, abominated thomanstrous old churl, and in'spitb of 
Jill bia. ^tjtering stotitieaii dduldi easily observey hbw'nky'putiiibbmeflt 
jtickle4:the;dl^.rwii6'8^ fiiaby.r.: He washdd my sdres with nViii^e ^iand 
wit^he^^mile,. /'.What^ay'^ttliGn/' quoth he, '* Lazariiloj thethi^ 
. ^9tt)l(u^> tbeei*Aolw TeiatoreB.;thfie!to.lieaitli. Comragei (Hiyitoyi^? 
3Mt)MlbisirfuUery OQUkljiot'tmkke^echiii^emy m^ '-^ ' '-'^ 

[ .Aib iofi^lmt time, aititemtxymaao^ivhigp th^mua duster otf-MffeBi 
the old inan, says Lazarillo, '' woulda^nda'iake thal;ioppbiMiityito 

^••*' t^'klr(^^r;i/ to ilJileVtoa ilniiii}^ iiutkcrnwinvmoM'f^ 
<^d^r>tilBi')idii^!itiai^el8^ -h""^ '-'^^ (TTrOr.;; . t . ;: ' > -. TITS' ^v^iJ^ 
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flhew o)d a little kindness, after he had been chiding and beating nie 
the whole day before.** So setting ourselves down by a hedge^ 
" Come hitheri Lazarillo,*' quoth he> '^ and let us enjoy ourselves a 
little^ and eat these raisins together } which that we may share like 
brbthersj do you take but one at a time, and be sure not to cheat me, 
and I promise you for my pert, I shall take no more." That I 
readily agi^ed to, and so we began our banquet ; but at the very 
second time he took a couple, believing, I suppose, that I would do 
the same. And finding he had shewed me the way, I made no 
scruple all the while to take two, three, or four at a time 3 sometimes 
more and sometimes less, as conveniently I could. When we had 
done, the old man shook his head, and holding the stalk in his hand, 
^* Thou hast cheated me, Lftzarillo,*' quoth he, '' for I could take my 
oath, that thou hast taken three at a time." '' Who I ! 1 beg your 
pardon," quoth I, ** my conscience is as dear to me as another." 
''Pass that jest upon another,'* answered the old fox ,* '^ you saw me 
take two at a time without complaining of it, and therefore you took 
• three.*' At that I could hardly forbear laughing 3 andattiiesame 
time admired the justness of his reasoning.*' Lazarillo at length 
quitted the service of the old hard-hearted miser, and revenged him- 
self upon him at the same time, in a very summary manner. They 
were returning home one day on account of bad weather, when they 
had to cross a kennel which the rain had swelled to a little torrent. 
The beggar was about to jump over it as well as he could; when 
LazarillQ persuaded him to go a little lower down the stream, because 
there was a better crossing ; that is, there was a stone piU&r- on the 
other side, against wMch he knew the blind old fellow would 
nearly dash his brains out. ''He was mightily pleased with my advice. 
/' Thou art in the right on it, good boy," quoth he, '' and I love 
thee with all my heart, Lazarillo. Lead me to • the place thou 
speakest of; the water is very dangerous in winter, and especially to 
have one's feet wet." And again :— '' Be sure to set me in the right 
place, tiazarillo/' quoth he ; ** and thra do thou go over first." I 
obeyed his orders, and set him exactly before the pOlar, and so leap- 
ing over, posted myself behind it, looking upon him as a mm would 
do upon a mad buU. " Now your jump," quoth I, '* and you may 
get over to rights, without ever touching the water." I had scarce 
done ^leaking, when the old man, like a ram that's fighting, ran 
three steps backwards, to take his start with the greater vigour, and 
so his head came with a vengeance against the stone-pillar, which 
made him ffall bade into the kennel half dead." Lazarillo stops a 
moment to triumph over him with insulting language; anA then; 
says he, ''resigning my blind, bruised, wet, old, cross, cunning 
master to the care of the mob that was gathered about hiih^ I made 
the best of my heels, vrithout ever looking about, till I had got the 
jbownrgate upcm my back ; andthence, marching on a merry pace, I 
aiTiv^ before? night at Torrigo." 

At the. house of the priest, poor Lazarillo gets worse off than 
befo:^e, iCiid is obliged to reJM)rt to the most ^traordinary shifts to 
arrive at a m6rsel of bread. At cme time, he gets a key of a tinker^ 
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ftnd opening the old trunk in which the miser kept hit hread, (a sights 
he says^ like the opening of heaven) he takes small pieces out of three 
or fbur^ in imitation of a mouse ; which so convinces the old hunks 
that the mice and rats have been at them^ that he id more liberal of 
the bread than usual. He lets him have in particular *^ the parings 
about the parts where he thought the mice had been." Another 
of his contrivances is to palm off his pickings upon a serpent^ with 
which animal a neighbour told the priest that his house had been 
once haunted. LazariUo, who had been used when he lived with the 
beggar to husband pieces of money in his mouthy (substituting some 
lesser coin in the blind man's hand, when people gave him any; thing) 
now employs the same hiding-place for his key 3 but whistling through 
it unfortunately, one night, as he lay breathing hard in his sleep, the 
priest concludes he has now caught the serpent, and going toLa^arillo's 
bed with a broomstick, gives him at a venture such a tremendous 
blow on the head, as half murders him. The key is then discovered^ 
and the poor fellow turned out of doors. 

He is^now hired by a lofty-looking hidalgo; and follows him home> 
eating a 'thousand good things by anticipation. They pass through 
the markets however to no purpose. The squire first goes to church 
too, and spends an unconscionable time at mass. At length they 
arrive at a dreary, ominous looking house, and ascend into a decent 
apartment, where the squire after shaking his cloak, and bkywing 
off the dust from a stone seat, lays it neatly down, and so makes a 
cushion of it to sit upon. There is no other furniture in the room, 
nor even in the neighbouring rooms, except a bed *' composed of the 
anatomy of an old hamper.'* The ti^ith is, the squire is as poor as 
Liazarillo, only too proud to own it ; and so he starves both himself 
and his servant at home, and then issues gallantly forth of a morningi 
with his Toledo by his side, and a countenance <i stately satisfaction 5 
returning home every day about noon with ^' a starched body, reach- 
ing out his neck like a greyhound/' Lazarillo had not been a day in 
the house, before he found out how matters went. He wais begin-*> 
ning, in his despair of a dinner, to eat some scraps of bread which 
had been given him in the morning, when the squire observing him, 
askbd what he was about. ' " Come hither, boy,*' said he, '' w)iat^ 
that thou ai't eating?*' '^ i went," says liazarillo, ^' and shewed him 
three pieces of bread, of which taking away the best, '* upon my 
fiaith," quoth he, *' this bread seems to be very good." " 'Tis too 
JItale and hard. Sir," said I, *' to be good." " I swear 'tis very good," 
said; the' squire : '' Who gave it ihee ? Were their hands clean that 
gave it thee?" '<^ I took it witliout asking any questions. Sir," an« 
swered I, *' and you isee I eat it as freely." ** Pray God it may be 
so," answered the miserable squire > and so putting the bread to his 
mouth, he eat it with no less appetite than I did mine 3 adding at 
ev^y moiithiful, " Gadsooks, this bread is excellent." 

lAzarilk) in short hiere finds the bare table so completely tiAned 
upon Innk, that he is forced to become provider for his master as weH 
as himself; which he does by fedrly going out every day and beggi'i^; 
the poor s^ire winking at the ind^;nity, though not withim^ ft hint 



.at k:ee|>iqg the connie^iDn sfsqret'. Tlse foHorwing 'extract shall beicnir 
clmaXi which it may well he^ the hupger having thus asqended into 
the ribe of Spanish aristxH^r^cy. LazarUlo> one lucky day, has. aa 
j^x-foott an4 some tripe giv^n him by a butcher- wpoian. On coming 
horrije with his treasnrie> he .finds the hidalgo in^patiently walking up 
and down/ and ji^^rshe sh^ll have a scolding for staying so long: but 
the, squire merely asks where he has been, and receives tjie account 
jWith an irrepressible air of deUght. " I sate down«** says I<azarillQ, 
'^ uporn the ^nd of the stone seat, . and began to eat that he knight 
fancy I lyas feasting 3 and obserted without seeming to take notice, 
that his eye was fixed u{¥)n my skirts virhich was all the. plate and 
table that I had. ' . 

^' May God pity me 04 1 had colnpdssvm on' thai potir squire; daily 
experience made me sensible of his trouble. I did not kmOw whether 
I should invite him, for since he had told me he had dinedj I thoujght 
^e would make a point of honour to refuse to e^it ; l^tit in shbrt> being 
very desirous to supply his necessity, as I had done the. day befbre, 
^nd which I was then much better in a ciondltion to do, having already 
/luificiently stuffed my own guts ; it was not. long: before an oppor-r 
jIumtys&irlyofiTered itself j fpt he tak^i^.oecaaion tocomeinearmein 
bifffwfilks, *' Lazarillob" quoth :he> '(as>sboaas..he obsisrv^ itierl^egia 
to, eat) .'M never saw wy. body ea4; so handsomely as thee; a body 
esMHr-acftrcft. see. thee iall to wp^k without d^iring M bear ,thee com-r 
{iany: let their stomachs be.neversoifulli or their. nu>uth be^neVer'!^ 
much out of taste/' Faith, thought I to myself, with .such an.empty 
lueUy a3 yours, my own mouth would water at a great deal less* 

^' BjLit finding he was come w^here I Wished him. >'* Str^*' said I> 
'^' good 8t;uff makes a good workman^.. This is admirable br^ad, and 
|m6is an ox-foot so nicely drest and s0 well reasoned, rthat any body 
fiOsM ddight to taste of it." , 

f ' Hqw !' cried the squire^ intepwpting .mei ♦^an oxrfooft V *^ Yesi 
Sir/' said I, " an ox-fODf* *' Ah 1 then/\ quoth :h0, ^*i thou hast m 
my opinion th$ deii^atest bit in S^in;. there being neither partridgei 
pbiBMant, nor any other thing that I like nearly so .well as that;." l . 
.. .**'Will you please to try^ Sir>" said X, (putting the ox-foot in hiJi 
band#,with two good morsels of hread) '^ when you hftve tastfedJt> 
you will be oonvinced that it is a treat for a king, *tis so well dressed 
and seasoned, 

" Upon that, sitting down by my side, he h&gekn to eitt, or I'athel* 
to' devour what I had giveu him> so that the bones cotild hai^dly 
esOape. " Oh ! the excellent bit,!' did he cry, ''that this would W 
with a little garlick." Hal thought I to myself, how hastily thou 
eatest it without sauce. !* Gad>" said the squire, *' I have ^aten ithis 
aa:heartily as if I had not tasted a bit of victuals to d^y j" which:! did 
yery reacBly believe. * , n - . 

'/ He then called fbr the pitcher with the w^t^r, which: !wa» as fuU 
to I had bniu^ht it .home ,• so you may guess whether he had? eat atiy. 
When his tqUii^hip had drank> he citiUy invited m6 to.do.jl^Ukq; 
(tnd thufll ended our jfeast*'^ './ \ J r 

' , We hope the readier is as much amu^d with this prolpngatM^n^f 
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the svhject to oUr^Tcs, fi>r .we are led pninsensiblf by tbese atnudin^ 
thieves^ and find-'we shall have yfetknother paper to write upon thein^- 
befare wehar^ done. We will therefiire conchide the present one bf 
gi^ving. another specimen or two of the shying Spaniard otit of Que^ 
vedo. The Adventures^ by the'way^ of Lasidlrillo de Tormes, met6 
written in the sixteenth century by a Spani^geAtlemanl/ apparently 
of illustrious iamily> Don Diego de Mendoza, who was sometime aifih^ 
bassador at Venice. This renders the story of the hidalgo firlill mate 
cari<ius. Not that the author perhaps^ ever felt the prbad bilt coii" 
descending pangs which he describes; this id noi neeesssfry for a 
man of imagination. He merely meant to give a hint to the poorer 
gentry not to overdo the matter on the side of loftiness^ for^ their 
own sakcs ; and huriger> whether among the proud or the humble^ 
was too national a thing> not to be entered into by his statistic 
apprehensioii. 

The most popular work connected with sharping adventures iq 
Gil BliBis^ Which though known to us as a French production, seemii 
uni^uestionably to have originated in the country where the scene ia 
laid. It is a work exquisitely easy and true -, but somehow we havd 
no fancy ibr the kn^lives In it. They are of too smooth^ sneaking) 
and sale a cast.. They neither bespeak one's sympathy by nec^ssity^ 
nor pne'a admiration by daring. We except, of courier the robbera 
before-mentionedi who are a' picturesque patch in the work, like ff 
pieee of rough poetry. 
, Of the illustrious Guzihan d'Alfiirache, the most popular book of 
the kind, we b^eve, in Spain, and admired, we khoW, in this coun-*. 
try by some tecellent judges, we cannot with propriety speak, fo|: we ' 
have only read a few pages at the beginning ', though w6 read thoBtf 
twice Over, at twd different timc^^ and each time with the same hnten^ 
tion of going dtk: In truth, as Guzman is dalled by w'^ly of eminence 
the Spanish Rdg^e, wb: ramst say for him, as jBbv as out* slight sicquaint-^ 
anise, warfrantaiti that he is alto^^^bstedlbus-a^a kiti^.'* They'sajf 
howeyerhftbas fexcellentf^tiiffii himi ^ J- ^ ' ' ' > ' ' • 

We dii sp^^k asiltttle of IMkrdos delObrdgon^' of whi<5h'^ trktis^ 
lation appeared.a little 'wUitellago. 'We hav0 ^rtfad itj' ahii if-^0 
remeitib^r rightly, were pkasedj but want of memory on these occa-^ 
sions is not a good symptom. Quevedo, no ordinary p^rson^ is very 
amitsing. His Virions of Hell in particular, though of a very different 
kind frotn' Dante's, are more ^ifying. But our business a« present 
is with his '' History of Paul the Spanish Sharper^ thki Pattern of 
Rogues and Mirror of Vagabonds.". We dp not know that he d^^^rt^d 
these appellations so much as some others -, but they are to be looked 
upon as titular ornaments, common to the Spanish Kleptoarabtfi He 
is extremMy pleasant, especially in his younger days. His ^olhelV 
who is no better than the progehitoir of such a personage ought to b^/ 
happens to have the misfortune on^ day of being carted. Paul, who 
was then a school-boy, was elected king on some boyish holidays and 
riding out upon a half-starved horse, it picked up a small cabbage aa 
they went through the market. The market-women began pjelting 
the king with rotten oranges and turnip-tops } upon which, having 
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feathers in his cap^ and getting a Motion in his^iead that they mistoc^ 
him for his mother^ who agreeably to a Spanish custom was tricked 
out in the same manner when she was carted^ he. halloo*d out> " Good 
women^ though I wear feathers in my cap^ I am none of Alonza 
Saturno de Rebillo. She is my mother." 

Paul used,to be set upon unlucky tricks by the son of a man of rankj 
who preferred enjoying a joke to getting punished for it. Amon^ 
others, one Christmas, a counsellor happening to go by of the name 
of Pondo de Auguirre, the little Don told hb companion to call Pon- 
tius Pilate, and then to run away. He did so, and the angry coun-^ 
sellor followed after him with a knife in his hand, so that he was 
forced to take refuge in the house of the schoolmaster. The lawyer 
laid his indictment, and Paul got a hearty floggings during which he 
was enjomed never to call Pontius Pilate again j to which he heartily 
agreed. The consequence was, that next day, when the boys were at 
prayers, Paul, coming to the Belief, and thinking that he was never 
again to name Pontius Pilate, gravely said, 5^ Suffered under Pontic 
de Auguirre 5" which evidence of his horror of the scourge so in- 
terested the pedagogue, that by a Catholic mode of dispensation, he 
absolved him from the next two whippings he should incur. 
. But we forget, that our little picaro was a thief. One specimen 
of his talents this way, and we have done with the Spaniards. He 
went with young Don Diego to the university 3 and here getting 
applause for some tricks he played people, and dandling, as it were, 
his. growing propensity to theft, he invited his companions one even- 
ing to see him steal a box of comfits from a confectioner's. He 
accordingly draws his rapier, which was stiff and well pointed ; runs 
violently into the shop ; and exclaiming " You're a dead man," 
makes a fierce lunge at the confectioner between the body and arm. 
Down .drops the man, half dead with fear: the others rush out. 
But what of the box of comfits? " Where are the box of coqofits, 
Paul?'* said the rogues.- " we do not see what you have done after 
all, except frighten the fellow." '^ Look here, my boys," answered 
Paul. They looked, and at the end of his rapier beheld, with shouts 
of langhter, the vanquished box. He had marked it out on the 
shelf 5 and under pretence of lunging at the confectioner, pinked it 
away like a muffin. 

Upon turning to Quevedo, we find that the story has grown a little 
upon our memory, as to detail 5 but this is the. spirit of it. The 
prize here, it is to be observed, is something eatable 3 and the same 
yearning is a predominant property of Quevedo's sharpers, as well as 
the others. ' . 

Adieu, ye pleasant rogues of Spain ! ye surmounters of bad govern- 
ment, hunger,, and misery, by thcr mere force of a light climate and 
fingers ! The dinner calls 3— and to talk tibout you befbre it, is as 
good as taking a ride on horseback. 
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There he arriFln| round about doth flie^ 
And takes survey with bosie, curious eye: 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tendeily. 
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THIEVES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. 

Wb mast return a momeivt to the Itiliati thieves, to relate a ctiupte 
of stories related of Ariosto and Tasso. The former was for a short 
period goTernor of Grafkgnana, a distnrbcd district in the Ape^inirie^, 
which his prudent and gentle policy brought back from it's disallbctlon. 
Among it's other tr^TubleiS, were liumeroas bands of robbers, tWo of the 
names of whose leaders, Domenico Maroco, and Filippo P^cchiohe, 
have come down to posterity. Ariosto, during the first days of his 
government, was riding out with a small retinue, when li'S had to pass 
through a number of suspicious-looking armed men. The two parties 
had scarcely cleared each other, when the chief of the strangers asked 
a servant who happened to be at some distance behind f he others, who 
tfhat person was. *' It is the captain of the citadel here," said the man, 
** {/>dovico Ariosto." The stranger no sooner heard the name^ than 
he went running back to overtake the goveriior, who, stopping his 
horse, waited with some anxiety for the event. *' I beg your .pardon. 
Sir," said he, '* but I was not aware that so great a person ^s the Signer 
Lodovico Ariosto was passing near me. My name is Filippo^Pac- 
chiofie; and When I knew who it was, I could not go on without fe- 
turnin^ t4 pily the reftpeiit doe to so illustHous a name." 

A doubt is thrown on this story, or rathe;' on the particular person 
who gave occasion to it, by the similarity of an adventure f-elated of 
Tasse. Both of them hOWefer ikre very p>6bab1e, let the similarity be 
what it mety; fhr botlh the poets had occasion to go through disturbed 
dbtricti; robbers abounded in both their times; and the leaders beih^ 
iliost probably men rather of desperate fortunes than Want of know- 
ledge, were likely enough to seize such opportunities of vindicating 
their bettier habits, and shelving a romantic politeness. The enthu- 
siiasm too is quite in keeping with the national character ; ana it is. to 
bif ebset^ved thi« the particulars of Tasso's adventure are cMTereitt, 
thtfugh the spirit of it is the same. He was joufneyin^, it ts said, in 
c6mpany with others, for better secuHty against the bandttlr who in- 
fMed ttle borders' of ^ ptipt^l IferHtorryi when they Wet^ HM thftt 

SdEditioii. 
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Sciarra, a famous robber, was at hand in considerable force. Tasso 
was for pushing on, and defending themselves if attacked ; but his 
opinion was overruled ; and the company threw themselves, for safety, 
into the city of Mola. Here Sciarra kept them in a manner blocked 
up ; but hearing that Tasso was among the travellers, he sent him word 
that he should not only be allowed to pass, but should have safe con- 
duct whithersoever he pleased. The lofty poet, making it a matter of 
delicacy perhaps to waive an advantage of which his company could 
not partake, declined the offer, upon which Sciarra sent another mes- 
sage, saying that upon the sole account of Tasso, the ways should be 
left open. And they were so. 

We can call to mmd no particular German thieves, except those who 
figure in romances, and in the Robbers of Schiller. To say the truth, 
. we are writing just now with but few books to refer to; and the better 
informed reader, must pardon any deficiences he meets with in these 
egregious and furtive memorandums. Of the Robbers of Schiller, an 
extraordinary effect is related. It is said to have driven a nuniber of 
,wild-headed young Germans upon playing at banditti^ not in the 
l)ounds of a scboql or university, but seriously in a forest. The matter- 
of-fact spirit in which a German sets about being enthusiastic, is. a 
metaphysical curiosity which modern events render doubly interesting. 
It is extremely worthy of the attention of those rare personages, entitled 
reflecting politicians. But we musk take care again. It is very in- 
human of these politics, that the habit of attending to them, though 
with the greatest good-will add sincerity, will always be driving a man 
upon thinking how his fellow-creatures are going on. 

There is a pleasant well-known story of a Prussian thief and Frede- 
rick the Second. [The mention, by the way, of these two personages 
together puts us in mind of the Scottish answer to travellers about a 
mile and a bittock, — the said bittock, or little bit, being perhaps three 
or four miles in addition. 

Reader. There, Mr. Indicator, you get upon politics again. 
^' Indie, What, Sir; upon modern politics? 
Bead. 1 think so. 

Jndic, But I cannot help it, you know, if past history applies to pre- 
fient events; or at least, if your wicked imagination makes it apply. 
jReexl. Oh, ho : you have me there. 
Indie. I trust you have me every where.] 

We forget what was the precise valuable found upon the Prussian 
soldier, and missed from an image of the Virgin Mary; but we. be- 
lieve it was a ring. He was tried for sacrilege, and the case appeared 
clear against him, when he puzzled his Catholic judges by informing 
them, that the fact was, the Virgin Mary had given him that ring. 
Here was a terrible dilemma. To dispute the possibility or even pro- 
biability of a gift from the Virgin Mary, was to deny their reli^on: 
while, on the other hand, to let the fellow escape on the pretence, was 
to canonize impudence itself. The worthy judges, in their perplexity, 
applied to the king, who under, the guise of behaving delicately to their 
fsutbi was not sorry to have such an opportunity of joking it .His . 
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majesty tberefore pronounced, with beconiing grsiVity, that the atie-i 
gatioo of the soldier conld not but haTe it's, due weight with all €a«« 
thoHc believers; bat that in future, it was forbidden any Prussiah 
subject, military or ciril, to accq)t a present from the Virgin Mary. 

The district, fornierly rendered famous by the exploits of Scan-i- 
derbeg, Prince of Epiru's, and now become inumoos by the. tyranny of 
All Bey, has been Very fertile in robbers. And: do w6nder, for a 
semi -barbarous people so goTerned become thieves by necessity. The 
name indeed, as well as profession, is in such good receipt with an 
Albanian, that according to late travellers, it is a common thing for 

him to begin a story by saying, " When I was a robber " We 

remember reading of some Albanian or Sclavonian leader of banditti, 
who made his enemies suppose he had a numerous foroe with him, by 
distributing military caps upon the hedges. : 

There are some other nations who are all thieves, more or less ; or 
comprise such numbers of them as very much militate against the 
national character. Such are the piratical Malays; the still more 
infsmous Algerines; the mongrel tribes between Arabia and Abyssinia. 
As to the Arabs, they have a prescriptive right, from tradition as well 
as local circumstances, to plunder every body. The sanguinary ruffians 
of Ash antee and other black empires on the coast of Guinea are more 
like a government of murderers and ogres, than thieves. They are the 
next ruffians perhaps in existence, to slave-dealers. The gdntlest 
nation of pilferers are the Otahetteans; and something is to be said fot 
their irresistible love of hatchets and old nails. Let the European 
trader, that is without sin cast the first paragraph at them. Let him 
think what- he should feel inclined to do, were a ship of some unknowa 
nation to come «|pob his coast, with gold and jewels lying scattered 
about the deck. For no less precious is iron to the South Sea Islander* 
A Paradisaical state of. existence would be, to him, not the Golden^ 
but the Iron Age. An Otaheitean Jupiter would visit his Daaae in a 
shower of tenpenny nails. 

We are now come to a very multitndinous set of ^aadidatea for the 
halter, the thieves of our own beloved country. For what we 'know of 
the French thieves is connected with them^ excepting Cartouche; and 
we remember nothing of him, but that he was a great ruffian, and died 
njwn that worse ruffian, the rack. 

There is, to be sure, a very eminent instance of a single theft in the 
Confessions of Jftousseau ; and it is the second greatest blot in his b^k ; 
for he suffered a girl to be charged with and punished for the thefl^ 
and maintained the lie to her face, though she was his friend, and apr 
pealed to him with tears. But it may be said for him, at any rate^ 
that the:world would not have.known ibe story but for himself: and if 
such a disclosure be regarded by some as.an additional offence (^hiph 
it may be thought by some very delicate as well as dishonest people) 
we must rec61lect, that it was the object of hi^ b<iok to give a plain un«> 
«optiisti^ted account: of a human beitogfa experiences; and that i&pny 
persons of excellent repute would have been fbund to have committ^ 
actions as bad, had theyj;iveh aticottnt« of . tbemselvei as candid^ Dr, 
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Jobnson was of (mioiuon that all children were thieves aad liars : aod 
somebodj, we believe a JScotchman, answered a fond speech about 
haman nature, by erclaimtng, that *' human nliture w^ a rogue and. a 
vagabond, or so many laws would not have been necessary to restt^awi 
if We venture to difier> on this occasion, with bo&h Englishman and 
Scotchman. Laws in particular, taking the. had with the good, are 
quite as likely to have made rogues, as restrained thenk. But we ^b9, 
at any rate, what has been suspected of more orthocfoz personi tbaa 
Roosseau ; to say nothing of less charitable advantages which might bo 
taken of such opinions. He committed, a petty theft; and puiserably 
did his false shame, the parent of so many crimefl^ make hini aict. Bill 
be won baek to their infants' Itps the bosoms of thousands of. mothers* 
He restored to their bereaved and helpless owners thousands of thosfS 
fountains of health and joy : and before he is i^bused» even for worio 
things than the theft, let those whose virtue consists in custom, think 
ofthia. 

As we hav« n^ixed fictitious with real thibves in this article, in a 
manner, we fear, somewhat uncritical (and yet the fictions are most 
likely founded on fact ; and the life of ^ real thief is a kind of dream 
and romance) we will dispatch our fictitious English thiev«s before 
we come to the others. »Aod wo mc^t make shorter work of it than 
we vntended. or we shall never coaae to. our friend Du ValL Tbe 
len^h to which this article his stretched out, week after week, will 
be a warning to ns how we render our paper liable to be run away 
with in future. : . ! 

• There is a<vtlfy fine .story of Three Thieves in Chaucer, ; whiob wq 
must lieik at large anpther time. The most prominent of the fabulous 
thievesnvEn^land is that bellipotait and immeasuca^e wag,^ Falstaffi 
If for a mbmientarv freak, he thought it villainous to steal,; at the 
nejtt mbmeiat tie tbSligbt itTiilanous not to steal. 
' f' liali I pi^ythc^, trouble m^ no more whh vanity; I would Jo 
God thou and I knew where a commodity of goodr names were to he 
bought. 'An 4M lord of the coaneti rated me the other day in the 
[^eet^ about yoo; Sh; but £ marked him mot* . And yet he talked very 
wisefyv hut I ^egardi^> hint not. And yet lie talked wisely ; awl m 
the streets, toiAi 

P. Henrjf. Thou didst well ; for * Wisdom icoies. oixt in theatiee^ 
snd no man regards iV ' / . ., ' 

; FtUsmff. O^ thou tay; damnable iteration ;• and a0t,.mdeedt «blo 
iio «6rvunt a saint, fhou hast done nuibh h^nil 4po,n die, Mai;.€io4 
forglv«^ tbee ibr it! Befere I kbew thee^i.Hal,!! kneOp nothings isnd 
Aow ^01 I> IB a roan should speair truly, Irttto bkUa&v thah one ol th^ 
kicked; i liiust give ^oy/^ tbiblife, hnd I weU giveitiovevv: By the 
t^rd, an I do not, I am a villain: i^lX bia da^mned focudvei^ a^kiog'S 
eon in Christendom. ' i ..: . . ; 

> P>. l)t^. Wh«reshaUwetalMap•vlet»^fBorvbw«iadE^: ^ 

MiilHojgfV, WbBra thou vik, M ^rii make /one : ran i>dd ooivaAl mc 
Vyit^, attdbaAft m^.'K 

We must take^are iMV'We'speokof M^jci^eath; o^Miesball be«aid 
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to be g^tUi>g.f^iti^9) ag^n. FifldiAg^' J<]^^ba» Wild tti^ Gr^at ^ 
^\ab^ ia thi^ s^P$e», '' c^c^e tq ttfaQ multitude/^ But we wq^ild, ^Jt 
Bkore 0/ binpij) if \<{e had ft^onir Qoont Fathom^ a deliberate sc^un^rii^ 
CQmpound^ of |b« Jot^Kth^o Wild$i ^d tbe mor^ ^quivpcal Cagll9s|Tp9^ 
and other adveotttrers, ^is a^ thief not at a)l to oi;f. t^ste. We are^^ qc^^ 
tiiuially oMiged U^ call his ipQ^her (o pur ,rQe(4l«^tio|n^ iu prd^r .tq .bi^i^;]^' 
lUm. The Quljr. ia^ance in which th^ cha^t,er:Qf an ab^c^jji^ pfo^ 
iligate pickpocket wa» ^y^r made cowparatinely welcome Uy oar fpr^vj^r 
(eeUngs, ^ io tb« e^Ufiprdinwy nove^ pf M^^npp J/JSiiQWt % the AW>*^ 
Prevost. It ?s the story ^f a YOiAPig! m^U^BO pasupx^tely i^ IpVe with 1^ 
PRofljjfj^tfi fftp\alffe:.thal; be follow |t^t -^fjrpggb i^i;cry, <^ci^ pf ifice 
^nd W9^yK evfm wh^fv 4i\^ is lia^t ^t a. co^iotttc^ New Qi-.le^a> pm 
Ipfe jn^^ipjd ia r^t^r|ie4. JIp i^ obliged le'^^b^t.qpon h^ yiw; apa 
in return, is induced to \i^ ^ witb.his pwi^ l^^G^iA^S ^ cheai^t^d ^ 
swipdL^ to supply her ,oqti;afi^o^ua eiitr^vac^^cieiS, : Op.^oard tbe je^a-* 
?iot^ ^b\p j(if W. reeoUept) he waita p» \^^ tbrp^g)i.eyefy ^eei^^of 
s^o^lidp^sa; tl;^ copvip|t-drtfia.aad her^sM^ed lpij^ion}y red^MiW« 
hia tpre by the help of pit^. ; T^iis ^epa{»;S^lio<?)(iftg ^^ Y^^y. imoipnil 
bpok.i yet rnidtituijea i^f fpiry repi^hJ^ piopp^e h^^c^ foi^ad ^ ^ar^n in 
it The fact is^ not ofnly. that Manoip is jb«aulifMlf fprig^tly, cf^I^^fux^ 
of her lover, and aftfr 1^, b?coipe# refprm^di Nt tl^t it }» 4e4gM«lt 
and biiigffX t9 b<^ s^^.lo^he hui^^En Ijmrt^ to 8^ ^.vetn t^/^ex^tim^Ji^j^ 
y^^l gopdaes^ !()^it^g.9a^ ti^^oagb 4^ thi4Cal^^s>8prfaqe qf^ful)t,i. ,It 
U tikp^mpelwigL^itlva ixi^ in Ji wju^ii Ij^al^Pif .,a, pity,^, ^1^, , Off, 4 
fra^k %e,. jn-^ ;^(Bproh*te.p^^lve^, Thp cftpabiliues.ol hmm ^m 
are not cq^Qpr^pcpH^. The yirtu^ alon^-seena^ qatui?aA; tte gjuilt,jai|.^ 
fp pft^E^ if^.£ee9|{(T arti{ipia\, and the reauU pf^^oif ^ad' ed^ffatioacnr 
qt,ti^rr circ^^?a8ta^lqB^ : fJo^ is any body inji^red,, ,U ^ PAfol.the shalr 
lowest pf all sMUow ojotipt^ t% Mitti P< thq ^^^ pf ^u^h ?»fprkV . . Po« W^ 
think 4M>J>Qdy js tp. b^.harw^d. hut tb^ vij^tufw;} -, Pi- tt^n tjU|fi»,a^ p((f| 

pris^iLeged haJf«ift?rKd .fiW.iV^/lie: §PVT»d pfii s^. Wfili ,fft Wl^p^wl^rt/? 
No good-hearted person will be injvi^i^, ^)| i^f^ding ]V|u|9ib L'.^c^f^ 

Wuch l^vfii both to t^e yV}ili(4ft and to th^ py^^^righteo^^ ; s 1 . . .. , 
Th^grmcp pf; s|ll Bobberif, ISuglisbor fipreigh,. is i^9daHbil;^<tiyi,Rpbift 
Hoodv Th^i9 19 a worthy Scottish naqaesHtke of h^s,. $^ tt^y^ .y^ho 
]itaa |?qw. ^t^ M jpa^e dP»^.tp*ll hiji injwi^a^ by a cpuimfy^^^^ 
^|Q4 the ?ipthor, it 8penp^» h,as )apw.Po^^<^,dpw,^ fiiic^ii th«| bo[r<|«ra.ip,a^ 
th^ ]^b of thei.4p|dpr tiiinas well Moated,. We were obUged tP U^,q\H^ 
aehcfs away f^ppi^.hi^ ^r^jb ipplome»* tp §^, ^q tbia UWep^yi^g^tf^ 
^jjul Bpbii^ iJoodyriU sMU rei^a^^ tW chief afld ".gentleatpf tj>ii}i|n^f? 
He acted lApo^ a laf»M;.8qale,.ar '^ ppMitj^p t^ a Urgeij ii4^s^9^ ^\^ 
w^le ppliMc;?i fkf^Um* H^ " *Pyk *♦ aupprflux** tq the ppqff,. f ^ 
ahewfd th^ h?ajife^ n^iPFe jus^^'' Ho^wever, what we^ ^V^m ^ ^y of 
Jiiflfc wff Kjust 4^p tiU the (fe^ ^W.iliil^f «>i%i a«d t^wp g;reenjw>d 

4hade4dig})^fvil< - : j, : ./,•>' 

; W^4imm:'m one i^bW^Mkft t^W* »b% r^ .Jiqna^^M. Wdflsi ,A¥^rr 

^.0«fv«||^. ..■ I- i> •» 
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ihswB, and other heroes of the Newgate Calendar, who have no redemp- 
tion, in their rascality. Arid after them, for gentlemen-valets, may go 
the Barringtons, Major Seroples, and other sneaking rogues, who held 
On a tremulous career of iniqi^ity betwixt pilfering and repenting, ' Yet 
Jkdk Shepherd must not be forgotten, with his ingenious and daring 
breaks out of |)rison ; nor Turpin, who is said to haye ridden his horse 
with such swiftness from York to London, that he was enabled to set up 
an'oftK. We have omitted to notice the celebrated Buccaniers of 
America; but these are fellows, with regard to whom we are willing to 
, take Pggberry's advice, and " steal out of their company/' 

All hail, thou most iaittractire of scape-graces; — ^thou most accom- 
plished of gentlemen of the road; — ^thou, worthy to be called one of 
'* the minions of the moon/* — Monsieur Claude Du Vail, — whom we 
have come such a long and dangerous journey to see! 
; Claude Du Vail, according to a pleasant account of him in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, was born at Domfront in Normandy, in the year 1643, 
of Pierre Du Vail, miller, and Marguerite de la Roche, the fair daughter 
of a tailor. Being a sprightly boy, he did not remain in the country, 
but became servant to a person of quality at Paris; and with this gen- 
tleman he came over to England at -the time of the Restoration. It is 
difficult to say, which came over to pick the most pockets and hearts, 
Charles the Second, or Claude Du Vail. Be this as it may, his 
** courses" of life, ('* for,*' says the Contemporary historian, " I dare not 
icall them vices,^) soon reduced him to the necessity of going upon the 
road; aiid here " he quickly became so famous, that \tt a proclamation 
for the taking several notorious highwaymen, he had the honour to be 
named first." •' He took/' says his biographer, "the generous way of 
padding;" that is to. say, he behaved with exemplary politeness to all 
coathes, especially those in which there were ladies ; making a point of 
-fHghtening' them as amiably as possible; and insisting upon returning 
any favourite trinkets or keepssdceiiA ^or which they chose to appeal to 
him with .** their most sweetr voices." • 

^ It was id' this character that he performed an exploit, which is the 
eternal fi^ather in the cap of highway gentility; We will relate it in 
the words of our informer. Ridinj^ but with some of his confederates, 
** he overtatkes a coach, which they had set over night, having iHitelH*- 
jgfence .of> booty of four hundred pounds in it ' In the coafch Was a 
Sni^t, his lady, and only one serving-maid, who, perceiving free 
hbi^ehi^h making up to them, presently imagined that th^y were bes^t ; 
^ifidf they '.were confirmed in^ this apprehension, by ^ejng them whisper 
' to ohe Another, and ride backwards and forwards. ' Tiie ktdy,. to shew 
kh€ was 'ifiot afraid; takes a flageolet out of her pockM, and plays: 
.!Du Valt takes the hint, plays also, and excellently well, upon a fla- 
geolet of his own, and in this posture he rides up to the coach-side. 
•Sir/ says he, to the pel-son in the coach, * your lady plays excel- 
lently, and I doubt not but ^ that she dances as well | will you please 
io walk out of the coatii,' intl let m^ have the honjour to daince one 
currant with her upon the heath?' ' Sir,' said the person in the 
coach, f I dare not deny any thiBg to one of your quality and good 
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mind; you Mem a genlleman, and your request is very reasonable:' 
which said^ the lacquey opens the boot» out comes the knight^ Du Vail 
leaps Ughtly off his horse^ and hands the lady out of the coadi. . They 
danced^ and here it was. that Du Vail performed marvels ; the best 
master in London^ except those that are French^ not being able to 
shew such footing as he did in his great riding French boots.. The 
dancing being over^ he waits on the lady to her coach. As the. knight 
was going in^ says Bu Vail to hiiti« * Sir, you haye, fprgot to p^y the 
tmisic:' f No« I have not/ replies the knight^ and putting his hand 
under the seat of the coach, pulls out a hundred pounds in a Jt>ag« aind 
delivers it to him; which Du Vail took with a very good; grace,., and 
courteously answered, vSir, you are libieii-al,;aAd shall. b^^e no cause 
to repent your being so ; this liberality of yours shall excuse you the 
Other three hundred. poundsV and giving him the wprd, that if be met 
with any more of the crew^. he: might; pass ^undisturbed, he civiUy tak^ 
his leave of him- '*'... . ' : 

f This story/ 1 coufess^ justifies the great kindness the ladies bad for 
Du Vail ; for in this, as in an epitome-, are contained all things that set 
a man off advantageously, and make him appear, as the phrase is, 
nmch a gerutenum. First, here was valour, that he and but four more 
durst assault % knight, a lady, a waiting-gentlewoman, a lacqaey, a 
groom that rid by to open the gates, and the coachman, they .being six 
to five, odds at football ; and besides, Du Vail had teuch the worst cause^ 
and reason to believe, that whoever should arrive, would range, them- 
selves on the enemy's party. Then he shewed his invention and sa- 
gacity, that he could sur le chaaip, and, without studying, make that 
advantage of the lady's playing on the flageolet He evinced his skill 
in instrumental music, by playing on his flageolet; in vocal> by .his 
singing; for (as I should have tpld you before) there being.no violiiis, 
Du Vail sung the currant himself. He manifested his agility of body, 
by lightly dismounting off his horse, and with ease and freedom getting 
up again, when he took his leave; his excellent deportment, by his in- 
comparable dancing, and his graceful manner of taking the hundred 
pounds; his generosity, in taking no more; his wit and eloquence, and 
readiness at repartees, in the whole discourse with the knight and lady, 
the greatest part of which I have been forced to omit." • 

The~ noise of the proclamation made Du Vail return to Paris ; but 
he came back in a short time for want of money. His- reigA however 
did not last long after his restoration. He made an unlucky atta€k,.not 
upon some ill-bred passengers, but upon ' several bottles of wiiie, and 
was taken in consequence at the Hole-in-the-Wall, in Chandos-street, 
His life was interceded for in vain : he was arraigned and committed to 
Newgate; and executed at Tyburn in the 27th year of his age; 
showers of tears from fair eyes bedewing bis fate, both while alive in 
iprison, and while dead at the fatal tree. 

Du Vall's success with the ladies of those days, whose amatory taste 
was of a turn more extensive than enlarged, seems to have made some 
very well dressed £nglish gentlemen jealous. The writeb of Du ValPs 
life, who is a man of wit, evidently has iMimething of bitterness in his 
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hMimii»«)9o)i<(h(9t><»iM$ bathe tnMia^ thMQ v^rypitistimly; Urn 
toretetidb tiriit hfe' i» tiii old bttdiekir, and h«ir ncTer iweti 4ble lo tnabs 
BtB way With bid fkir ediidtryw<>tat«ii, 'on ikccoimt of lb« FreMch valeti 
that htk^6 utood ia M8 wayi He Mys he had two objecta In writing 
the book. «« OtM i^ that the Aext Fretichnortm that in banged tmy 
met canae An uproair in this hnperiat eity ; whkh I doiibt net but I 
hav<aefifeeted* 

'* The other is a Mneh hader ta«k: To set my coovitryibea on even 
iertM with the Frenoh^ aft to the English ladie«' aflfeetions^ If I should 
bring this about, I ahouid ejiteem Myself to ha^ cpntHbuied much to 
ihe good of thia kingdom^ 

" One remedy there is, which, podsibl^^ may condoee soBiething 
towards h. 

^ I hat<e heard, thfit there is a new intention of tranafusifig the blood 
of one animal into another, and that it has been experimented by 
putting the blood of a sheep into an Englishman. I am agaiost that 
Way of experiments; for> should we mdSke all Bo^ishmen sheep, we 
ahooid soon be a prey to the lowtf. 

" I think I can {^repose the making that experiment, a more adiran* 
tageous way* I would have all gentlemen, who have been a full year. 
Or more, out of France, be let blood weekly, or ofiener, if they can beatf 
ki Mark how much they bleed; transfuse so much French lacquey'a 
blood into them; replenish these last out of the. English footmen, for it 
is no matter what becomes of them. Repekt this operation ioHei 
quoties, andi in process of time, you will ilnd this event; Either the 
English gentlemen will be as much beloved as the French lacqueys, or 
the French lacqueys as lit^e esteemed as the English gentlemen." 

Butler has left an Ode, ^rinkled with his o«iual wit^ '< To the Happy 
Memory of the Moat Renowned Du Val,'' who 

— take a pious man, ^me years before 
The arrival of his fatal hoiir, 
Made every day he had to live 
To his last minute a preparative ; 
Taught the wild Arabs oo the roiul 
To act in a mbre gentle mode ; 
Take prizes more obligingly from thos^ 
Who never had been b<-edjifott»; 
And how io haag in a more graceful fariiifiia. 
Than e'er was known before' te the dull English natioii. 

AA it may be thoOght prdper that We should end this lawless article 
tvith a good moral, we will give it two ok* three sentences from SHaks- 
peare worth a whole volume of sermon^ against thieving. The boy 
Who belong^ to Falstaff'^ Companiohs, and Who begins to see through 
the shallowness of their cunriitig and way of life, says that fiardolph 
etole a lute-case^ carried it twelve mil^s, ^A sold, it for three halfpence. 
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There be arriving round about doth flie, ^ 
Aftd takei inrvey vitli baste, cnrloiia eftft 
Now thiv now that^ he tastetb tenderly. 

SpsHisn. 



No. XIV.— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19th, 1820. 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 

This is an article for the reader to think of, when he or she is warm 
in bed, a little before be goes to sleep, the clothes at his ear, and the 
wind moaning in some distant crevice. 

" Blessings/' exclaimed Sancho, "on him that first indented sleep! 
It wraps a man all round like a cloak." It is a delicioas moment cer- 
tainly, — that of being weH nestled in bed, and feeling that you shall 
drop gently to sleep. The good is to come, not past: the limbs have 
been just tired enough, to render the remaining in one posture delightful : 
the labour of the day is done. A gentle failure of the perceptions comes 
creeping over one : — the spirit of consciousness disengages itself more 
and more, with slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detaching her 
hand from that of her sleeping child ; — the mind seems to have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye;'— ^tis closing; — ^'tis more closing; — 'tis 
dosed. The mysterious spirit has gone to take it's airy rounds. 

It is said that sleep is best before midnight: and Nature herself with 
her darkness and chilling dews, informs us so. There is another reason 
for going to bed betimes; for it is universally acknowledged that lying 
late in the morning is a great shortener of life. At least, it is never 
found in company with longevity. It also tends to make people cor]:)u- 
.lent. But these matters belong rather to the subje<^t of early rising, 
than of sleep. ^ 

Sleep at a late hour in the morning, is not half so pfieasant as'Uie mofe 
timely one. it is sometimes however excusable, especially to a yratch'- 
Ibl or over«worked head; neither can we deny the seducing meri^ of 
^^ t' .other do«e,"^-»tfae pleasing wilfulness of nestling in d new po^tut^, 
when you km^iv you ought to be up, like the rest of the house. But 
then you cut up the day, and your sleep the next night. 

In the cobrse of the day, few people think of sleeping; except after 
dinner; and then it is often rather a hovering and nodding on the i)ot-der8 
of sleep) than a sleep itself. This is a privilege allowable, we think, to 
noner but the qld, or the sickly, or the very 4^-^ and care-worn; and it 
ehoold be well understood, before it is exeiHt%lid'< in company. To escape 
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into slamber from an argament; or to take it as'an affair of course^ only 
between you and your biliary dact; or to assent with involuntary nods 
to all that you have just been disputing; is not so well: much less, to 
sit nodding and tottering beside a lady; or to be in danger of dropping 
your head into the fruit-plate or your host's face ; or of waking up, and 
saying " Just so'' to the bark of a dog, or " Yes, Madam" to the black 
at your elbow. 

Care-worn people however might refresh themselves oftcner with day- 
sleep than they do; if their bodily state is such as to dispose them to it. 
It is a mistake to suppose that all care is wakeful. People sometimes 
sleep, as well as wake, by Reason of their sorrow. The difference seems 
to d^pend^ upon the nature of their temperament; though in the most 
excessive cases, sleep is perhaps Nature's never-failing relief, as swoon- 
ing is upon the rack. A person with jaundice in his blood shall lie down 
and go to sleep at noon-day, when another of a different complexion 
shall find his eyes as uncloseable as a statue's, though he has had ho 
sleep for nights together. Without meaning, to lessen the dignity of 
suffering, which has quite enough to do with it's waking hours, it is this 
that may often account for the profound sleeps enjoyed the night before 
hazardous b^ttfes, executions, and other demands upon an over-exciied 
'fipirit. 

The most complete and healthy sleep that can be taken in the day, is 
jn siunmer-time, out in a field. There is perhaps no solitary sensation 
fio exquisite as that of slumbering on the grass or hay, shaded from the 
"hot sun by a tree, with the consciousness of a fresh but light air running 
through the wide atmosphere, and the sky stretching- far overhead upon 
all sides. Earth, and heaven, and a placid humanity, seem to have the 
creation to themselves. ' There is nothing between iike slomberer, and 
the naked and glad innocence of nature. 

Next to this, but at a long interval, the most relishing snatch of slum* 
her out of bed, is the one which a tired person takes, before he retires 
for t^ oight, while lingering in his sitting-room. The consciousness of 
..beiog'.very sleepy and of having the power to go to bed imnaedtately, 
^ivef great zest to. the UDwilliAgne&s to move. Sometimes he sits ilod- 
ding ia his chair; but the sudden and leaden jerks of the head to which 
a state of great sleepiness readers him liable, are generally too paiafal 
'for so luxurious a moment; and he gets into a more legitimate posture, 
^|),tUkg sideways with his head on the chair-back, or throwing his legs 
pp at once on another chair, and half reclining. It is curious however 
•|tp. £^qQ,, how long an inconvenient posture wi|l be borne for the sake of 
this fpret^te of repose. The worst of it is, that on going to bed, 'the 
^harm sQpi^etimes vanishes; perhaps from the colder temperature of the 
chamber ; for a fireside is a great opiate. . i < 

., Speaking of the painful positions into which a sleepy lounger will 
^get hiihsel^. it is amusing to think of the more fantastic attitiries that 
,80 jofi^n take place in bed. - If we could add any thing to the num^- 
^rlesa things that have<t)^en said about sleep by the poets, it would 
,{)e li^Qii this point. ;$l^p never shews himself a greater livelier. 
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A man in hU waking moments may Ibok as proud and telf-pMSOSMi)/^ 
he pleases. He may walk proudly^ be may sit proudly, he may^t 
his dinner proudly; he may shave himself with an air of infinite sope<v 
riority ; in a word, he may shew hitaself grand and absurd up'on the 
most trifling occasions. Bat Sleep plays the petrify hig njagician. He 
arrests the proudest lord as well as the humblest clown in the most 
ridiculous postures: so that if you could draw, a gi^andee from his bed 
without waking him, no limb-twisting fool in a pantomime should create 
wilder laughter. The toy with the string between it's legs ii hardly a 
posture-master more extravagant. Imagine a desp(^t lifted up to the 
gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, his mouth open, his left band 
under his right ear, his other twisted and hanging helplessly before 
him like an ideot's, one k'ne^ lifted up, and the other leg stretched out, 
or both knees huddled up together; what a scarecrow to lodge majestic 
power in! 

But Sleep is kindly, even in bis tricks ; and the poets have treated 
him with proper reverence. According to the ancient mythologists^ 
h^ had. evfsn one of the Graces to wife. He had a thousaiid sons; «f 
whom the chief were Morpheus, or the Shaper; Icelos> or the Likely; 
Phanta^uSf the Fancy ; and Phobetor, ,the Terror. . His dwelling sotti^ 
writers place in a dull and darkling part of ^he earth; others, witH 
gredrter compliment, in heaven; and others^ with another kind of ^pro- . 
priety, by the sea-shore.^ There/ is a good description [of it^ in Qvi^i 
bpt in thesci abstracted tasks of poetry, the moaerns outvie -the 'ati^ 
cients; and theire is nobody who has built his bower for bim so* finely 
as l^penser. . Arqhimago in the first book iof the Faerie Qoeiene; (Oanto I'i 
St. 39.) s^nds a littk spirit down to' Morpheus to fetch him a Bream^ • " 

He, making speedy way through spersed avre, . , 

• And tbrou^ the world of waters, wide and deepe,' 

To Morpheus' house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid t^e bowels of the earth«full steepe. 
And low, where dawning day doth never pecpe. 
His dwelling is. There, Tetbys his wet bcd^ ^ 

Doth ever wash ; and Cynthia still doth 'steepe ' 
In silver dew his ever-4rouping head, > 

Whiles sad Night over himther mantle black doth spred. 

And more to lull him in his slumber soft 
A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe. 
And fver-dringling rai^ upon the loft^ 
Mixed with a murmuring winde, much like the soune 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoune. . ; v/ : I 

No other noise, nor people's troublous cryes, ,^ j ,, . 

; As still are wont lib annoy the walled fowne, ' . ' '. . ^ 

Might there be heard, but earelesse Quiet lyes, • . . > ■ ''^ 
,. : Wrapt; in eteniall silence, forre from enimyes. • ^' 

r Cjb,aiicer[ hjis drawn the caye of the ss^e god with greater, simplicity.} 
but npthing can have a more deep ai^d sullen effect than hii ;cliflrs and 
col^ running waters.' 'It seems as real as an actual soli^ufje, or somf 
quaint old" picture in a book of travels in Tartary. He is telling the 
story of Ceyx and Alcyope in the poem called his Dream. Juno tells 
a messenger to go to Morpheus ani /' bid him creep into the body!? 
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of the drmriMd king, to kt his wife know tbe fintol event bj his appa- 
riiioo* 

This raessenger tooke leave, and went 

UjKm his way; and never be sftent 

TiU be came to the dark valleyi 

That stant betweene rockes twey. 

There never yet grew corne, ne gras, 

Ke tree, ne nought that kught was. 

Beast, ne man, ne naught else ; 

Save that there lw«re li few weUs 

Came running itQ the cliffs adowne^ 

That made a deadly sleeping soune,, . 

And runnen downe right by a cave» 

That was under a rodke y grave. 

Amid the vaBcgr, wonder^eepe. 

There these goddis. lay a^eepej 

Morpheus and Eclympasteire, 

That was the god of Sfeepis heire. 

That slept and did none other ^orke. 

Where the credontaala 6£ this new son and heir, Eclympasteire, are 
U be fottid, we know not; but he ads very much, tI must be al- 
lowed, like ad l^ir presumptive, in sleeping, and doing ** none other 
IWrk/' 

- . We dare not trust ourselves with many quiylatioDS upon sleep from 
the poeti; they are ao numerous as welt as beautiful. We must con* 
tent otMraelves with mentioning that our two most favourite passages 
ate one iQ.tfae Philoctetes of Sophocles, admirable for it's contrast to a 
^ene of terribk agony, which it doses:* artd the other the followmg 
addfess iti BeaumonA: and Fle^tcber's tragedy of Valeatlnfan, the hero 
of which is also a sufferer under bodily torment. He is in a chair, 
slumbering; and these most exquisite iinf^^ axe gently sung with 



music. 



Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woe8> 
Brother te Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflieted prinoet. BaM like a el'oud : 
In gen|tle,sbowers: giv« nothing that is load 
Or painful to bis slu»bsrs9 easy, light. 
An* as a.|>ari!nr stueam, thou son of Night, 
Ihiss by his troubled senses : sing bis pain 
' " ' " * ' silver rains 

, _ ^ .r slide; 

r slumbers^ like w bride. 



rass oy D18 irouoiea senses : sing ois ] 
Like hollow: maraniriiig wind, or silv< 
Into thiia prince, geatiy, oh geady slid 
And kiss him iato slumbers, like w bri 



How earnest and prayer-like are these pauses !' How lightly sprinkled, 
and yet how deeply settliag^ like rain, the fancy I How quiet, afifec- 
tionate, and perfect the conclusion 1 

Sleep is most graiseM'ia aa infant; sovndest, in one. who has been 
tired in the open air; completest, to the seaman after a hard voyage; 
most welcome, to the mind haunted with one idea; most touchmg to 
look at, in the parent that has wept; lightest, in the playful child; . 
proudest/ in the bride adored. 

. ^' t^ do not translate it here, as we intend to present the reader with the 
whele soea^ in an artiole upon Fhiloetetes. 
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THE FAIR REVENGE. 



Tbe elements of this story are to be found in the old poem called 
Albion's Englaiid, to which we referred in the article on Chaiies 
Brandon and Mary Queen of France. 

Aganipposy king of Arges, dying without heirs male, bequeathed 
his Uirone to his only daughter, the beautiful and bdovcd Daphles^ 
This feooale sooeession was displeasing to a nobienian who held > large 
possessions on the frontief^; and he came for the first time towards the 
conrt, not to pay his r0S|[>ec«s to the new queen, but to giro her ballie« 
Dovacles (for that was his name) was not much kno^m-hj t^e people^ 
He had distinguished himself fer as jealous an indepttndence as a 8vb«' 
ject could well assume; -aad though he hud been of use in repelling 
invseien daring the latter yeairu of the king, had never viade bis 9ip* 
nearance'toirecei^ his. roaster's tlianks personally. = A correspondence 
Aowever wae understood to ha vie gone on between him and wivwA no* 
biemen about the coort; and there were those, who ia spite of his: ia^ 
attention to popularity, subpected that it would go hard with the young 
queen, when die two strmies oame foce to face. 

]^ttt neither these subtle stafieamen, nor the ambitions young soldier 
Doracles, were aware of the efibcts to be produced by a strong pemnal 
attachment The yoong queen, amiable as she was beautiful, had iok 
voluntarily biflled his exptciations from her courtieps^ by exciting^ in 
the minds of some a real, disinterested regard, while odiers noiH-ish^d'a 
hope of sharing her throve instead. At least, they 'Speculated upon 
becoming; each thefaiDvonte'inifMster; and held it a ^better, thing to 
reigii under that titleand a changing' mistress^ tha« beth^ serTunies of!a 
master, wilful and domaneermg. By the people she waw adored; aiid 
whea she* came Tiding ont of her palace, on the moraing e£ the fight, with 
an onaccttstamed spear staading op in it's rest by.ber ssde, her'diaidemt4 
hair ilowitig a little. ofF into the wind, her face paler than usual, but still 
tinted with it's roses, and a look in which confidence in the^lorve of her 
subjects, and tenderness for the wounds they were gofng to eDtoiinteri 
seemed to contend for the espression.-^the shout which they sent up 
would haye told a stouter heart than a traitor's^ that the royal charmer 
w«» secure. 

The queen during the conflict, remained in a tent upon in eraineneeip 
to which the younger leaders vied who should best^ sfter up thei? 
smoking horses, to- bring her good news firom time to time. The 
battle was short and bloaJy. Doracles, soon found that he had mfis.^ 
calculated his point; and all his skill and^ resolutiDn* could not set thi| 
error to rights. It was allowed, that if either courage or militar]^ talent 
c6old entitle him to the throne, hie^ would have had a right to it; hut 
thfe popularity of Daphl<tfs<supplied ^et cause with all the ardour, which 
a lax state <^ subjection on the part of the more powerfol nobles might 
hive denied it. When her troops chnrged, or made any other volouM 
tary movement, they put all their hearts into their blows; and when 
they were compelled to aw«tit the enemy^ they stood as inflexible' as 
waUaof ivim. h was like hammering uponmetal statmry;^ ov ttaHing 
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their fated horses upon spears ri vetted in stone. Doracles was taken 
prisoner. The queen, re-issuing from her tent, crowned with laurel, 
came riding down the eminence, and remained at the foot with her 
generate, while the prisoners were taken by. Her pale face kept aa 
royal a countenance of composed pity as she could manage, while the 
commoner rebels passed along, aching with their wounded arms fi^t- 
ened behhtd, and shaking back their bloody and blinding locks for 
want of a hand to part them. But the blood mounted to her cheeks, 
when the proud and handsome Doracles, whom she now saw four the 
first time^ blushed deeply as he ca^t a glance at his female conqueror, 
and then stepped haughtily along, handling his gilded chains as if they 
were an indifferent ornament. " I have conquered him,'' thought she.: 
*'itJs a heavy blow to so proud a head; and as he looks not una- 
miable, it might be politic as Well as courteous and kind in me to turn 
his submission into a more willing one.'' Alas ! pity was helping ad- 
miration to a kinder set of offices, than the generous- hearted queen sua** 
pected. The captive went to his prison, a conqueror after all; for 
Daphles loved him. 

The second night, after having exhibited in her manners a strange 
mixture of joy and seriousness, and signified to her counsellors her in- 
tention of setting the prisoner free, she released him with her own 
hands.. Many a step did she hesitate as she went down the stairs; and 
when she came to the door, she shed a full, but soft, and as it seemed 
to her a wilful and refreshing flood of tears, humbling herself for her 
approaching ta;ik. When she. had entered, she blushed deeply, and 
then turning as pale, stood for a minute silent and without motion- 
She then said, '* Thy queen, Doracles, has come to shew thee how 
kindly she can treat a great and gallant subject, who did . not know 
her;' and with these words, and almost before she was aware, the 
prisoner was released, and preparing to go.. He appeared surprised, 
but not pff his guard, nor in any temper to be over- grateful. " Name,'? 
said he, *r O queen, the conditions on which I depart, and they will be 
foithfully kept." Daphles moved her lips, but they spoke pot. She 
waved her head and hand with a deadly smile, as if freeing him from 
^conditions; and he was turning to go, when she fell senseless on 
the floor. The haughty warrior raised her with more impatience than 
good will. He could guess at love in a woman ; but he had but a m^ean 
opinion both of it and her sex ; and the deadly struggle in the heart of 
Daphles did not help him to distinguish the romantic passion, which 
had induced her to put all her past and virgin notions of love into his 
person, from the. commonest liking that might flatter his soldierly 
vanity. 

The queen, on awaking from her swoon, found herself compelled, in 
Very justice to the intensity of a true passion, to explain hoyr pity had 
hlt)ught it upon her. " I might ask it," sakl she, " Doracles, in re^ 
torn;" and here she resumed something of her queen-like dignity; 
<( but I feel that my modesty will be sufficiently saved by the. name .of 
your wife : and a substantial throne, with a return that shall nothii^g 
gerplex or interfere with thee, I do now accordingly, offer thee, no( 
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as the condition of' thy freedom, but as a diTersion of men's eyef and 
thoughts from what they will think ill in me, if they find me rejected." 
And in getting out that hard, word, her voice faultered a little, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Doracles, with the best grace his lately defeated spirit could assmiie, 
spoke in willing terms of accepting her offer. They lefl the prison; 
and his full pardon having been proclaimed, the courtiers, with feasts 
and entertainments, vied who should seem ben to approve their mistress's 
choice; for so they were quick to understand it. The late . captive^ 
who was really as graceful and accomplished as a proud spirit would 
let him be, received and returned all their attention in princely sort ; 
and Daphles was beginning to hope that he might tarn a glad eye upon 
Jber some day, when news was brought her that he had gone from 
court, nobody knew whither. The next intelligence was too certain* 
,He had passed the frontiers, and was leaguing with her enemies for 
another struggle. 

From that day, gladness, though not kindness, went out of the face 
of Daphles. She wrote him a letter, without a word of reproach in it^ 
enough to bring back the remotest heart that had the least spark of 
sympathy; but he only answered it in a spirit, which shewed that he 
i^garded the deepest love but as a wonton trifle. That letter touched 
her kind wits. She had had a paper drawn up, leaving him her throne 
in case she should die; but some of her ministers, availing themselves 
of her enfeebled spirit, had summoned a meeting of the nobles, at which 
she was to preside in the dress she wore on the day of victory ; the 
sight of which, it was thought, with the arguments which they nieant 
to . use, would prevail upon the assembly to urge her to a revocation of 
the bequest. Her women dressed her, while she was almost uncon-r 
scions of what they were doing, for she had now began to fade quickly, 
body as well as mind. They put on her the white garments edged 
with silver waves, in remembrance of the stream of Inachus, the 
founder of the Argive monarchy ; the spear was brought put, to be 
stuck by the side of the throne, instead of the sceptre ; and their hands 
prepared to put the same laurel on her head, which bound it's healthy 
white temples, when she sat on horseback, and saw the prisoner go by. 
But at sight of it's twisted and. withered green, she took it in her hand; 
and looking about her in her chair with an air of momentary recoU 
lection, began picking it, and letting the leaves fall upon the floor. 
.She went on thus, leaf after leaf, looking vacantly downwards ; and 
when she j^ad stripped the circle half round, she leaned her cheek 
gainst the side of her sick chair ; and shutting her eyes quietly, so 
died., , . . , 

The envoys from'Argos went to the couct of Calydon, where Dora? 
cles then was; and bringing him the diadem upon a black cushion, in^- 
formed him at once of the death of the queen, and her nomination of 
him to the throne. He shewed little more than a ceremonious gravity 
at the former news ; but conld ill contain his joy at the latter, and set 
off instantly to take possession. Among the other nobles who feasted 
him, was one who, having, been the particular companion of the late 
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king, had become like a second fadier to his unhappy daughter. The 
new prince observing the melancholy which he scarcely affected to' 
repress^ and seeing him look op occasionally at a picture which had a 
veil oTer it, asked him what the picture was that seemed to disturb him 
so, and why it was veiled. *' If it be the portrait of the late king/' said 
Doracks, ** pray think me worthy of doing honour to it, for he was a 
noble prince. Unveil it, pray. I insist upon it. What? Am I not 
worthy to look upon my predecessors, Phorbas ?" And at these words, 
he frowned impatiently. Phorbas, with a trembling hand, but not for 
want of courage, withdrew the black covering; and the portrait of 
Daphles, in all her youth and beauty, flashed upon the eyes of Do- 
racles. It was not a melancholy face. It was drawn before misfor- 
tune had touched it, and sparkled with a blooming beauty, in which 
animal spirits and good-nature contended for predominance. Doracles 
paused, and seemed struck. *' The possessor of that face,'' said he, 
inquiringly, *' could never have been so sorrowful, as I have heard ?" — 
»* Pardon me, Sir," answered Phorbas ; *' I was as another father to her, 
and knew all." *' It cannot be," returned the prince. The old man 
begged his other guests to withdraw a while, and then told Doracles 
how many fond and despairing things the queen had said of him, both 
before her wits began to fail, and after. " Her wits to fail ?" mur- 
mured the king : " i have known what it is to feel almost a mad impa- 
tience of the will ; but I knew not that these - - gentle creatures, women, 
could so feel for such a trifle." Phorbas brought out the laurel-crown, 
and told him how it was that the half of it became bare. The impa'« 
tient bk>od of Doracles mounted, but not in anger, Co his face; and 
breaking up the party, he requested that the picture might be removed 
to his own chamber, promising to return it. 

A whole year however did he keep it; and as he had no foreign 
enemies to occupy his time, nor was disposed to enter into the common 
sports of peace, it was understood that he spent the greatest part of his 
time, when he was not in council, in the room where the picture hung. 
In truth, the image of the once smiling Daphles haunted him wherever 
he went; and to ease himself of the yearning of wishing her alive 
again and seeing her face, he was in the habit of being with it as much 
as possible. His self-will turned upon him, even in that gentle shape. 
Millions of times did he wish back the loving author of his fortunes, 
whom he had treated with so clownish an ingratitude; and millions of 
times did the sense of the impotence of his wish run up in red hurry to 
his cheeks, and help to pull them into a gaunt melancholy. But this is 
not a repaying sorrow to dwell upon. He was one day, after being in 
vain expected at council, found lying madly on the floor of the room, 
dead. He had torn the portrait from the wall. His dagger was in his 
heart; and his cheek iay'upon that blooming and smiling face, which 
had it been living, would never have looked so at being revenged. 
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THE INDICATOR. 

Tberf he arriving roand alnrnt doth file. 
And takes surrey with bosie, carious eye : 
No«r fhit, now that, he tait^th tiRideHy. 

fiPBVIBB* ' 
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SPIRIT OP THE/ ANQENT MYTHOLOGY. 

From having a different creed of our own, and always encountering 
the heathen mythology in a poetical and fabulous shape, we are &pt,tp 
have a false idea of the religious feeling of the ancients. We are in 
the habit of supposing^ whatever, we allow when wfe come to reason 
upon the point, that they, regarded their fables in the saine poeiica) 
light as ourselves; that they could not possibly put faith in Jupiter^ 
Neptune, and Pluto; in the ^sacrifice of innocent turtle d6ves, the 
libation of wihe^ and the notions about Tajtarus and IxioH. , ,; 

Undoubtedly there were multitudes of free thinkers in the ancient 
world. Most of the Greek poets and philosophers appear to have dif-. 
fered with the literal notions of the many.* A system of refined 
theism is understood to have been taught to the initiated in (he cele- 
brated Mysteries. The doctrines of Epicurus were so prevalent in the. 
most intellectual age of Rome, that Lucretius wrote a poem upon them,^ 
in which he treats their founder as a divinity; and Virgil, in a w^ll- 
known paissage of the Georgics; ''Felix qui potuit,'* &c. exalts eithei; 
£|>icUnis or Lucretius as a blessed being, who put hell and terror 
under his feet. A sickly teitoperament appears to have made him, 
wish, rather than be able, tp carry ' his owq scepticism so far : yet 
he insinuated his disbelief in Tartarus in the sixth book of his epic^ 
poem, where ^neas and the Sybil, after the description of the loweir' 
world, go/oiit through ike iv'ory gate, vvhichwM the passage off^lse 
Visions. I Caesar, according to a speech of his in Sallust, deridefdf, the, 
same n6l!jot)s in open Senate; and Cicero^ in other parts of his writings,' 
as Well a^ in ^ public pleading, speaks bjf them as fables and Jmperti-* 
nence, — " iheptiis ac fabulis.'* .j 

'* It !8 remarkable' that ^schylus and Euripides, tlie iwo dramatists wliose 
fiUth in &ke ttational religion was( most doubted, are said' to have inet with strang^f 
attd violeot. dsatha.i^The latter wfti totn <to» ipi6ees> by dogsf and tlitf former kiWed 
by A tortoise irhi<;l^ fm ^i^^e lettflaU uw>n his bold, head, m fm^ak€ fir. a ttom.* 
These exits from the scene look very like the retributive death-beds which tbe[ 
bigots of all reli|^ons are so fond of ascribing to one another., 
f Did Dante forgetthis, when he took Virgil for his guide through the Inferno ? 
3d Edition. 
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But however this plain-dealing may look on the part of the men 
of letters^ there is reason to believe that even in those times, the people 
in general were strong upon points of faith. The extension of the 
Greek philosophy niay ^ave inseasibly reiij^ered fheni familiar with 
latitudes of interpretation dn' the paVt x)f otiiers. TheywouW not think 
it impious in Cicero and Cato to have notions of the Supreme Being 
more consistent with the efeyation of their minds. But for themselves, 
they adhered, from habit» .ito the literal cre^d of their ancestors, as the 
Greek populace had done before them. The jealous enemies of 
Socrates contrived to have him put to death on a charge of irreverence 
for thejgods. A frolic of , the libertine Alcibiades^ which to sa^ the 
least rffit; 'waHH Ver^ batd tkste;— thedefadn^ ihysfeVtitesc^f 'MfeVcury, 
— was followed with important consequences.- The history of Socrates 
had the effect, in after times, at least in the ancient world, of saving 
philosophical speculatok^fk'fiih the ^indk:tiv(ie egOtidcfi dfl^pinion. But 
even in the days of Auf^astus, Ovid \yrote a popular work full pf m^- 
thdlQglcal fables; and Virgil himself,' whose cr^ed perhaps only rieje'ete^ 
what was unkintKy, gave thle hero of his inttnded popular epic, tjie. 
particular appellation of Piotis. That' August u& should piouelbiniise^f, 
pn the /same attribute, proves little ; for he waa^ a cold-blooded inan^of, 
the world/ and could play the hypocrite forthewor^f and most despotic, 
pyirpose^. Did f^e nciw and then lecture his poetV^^al fnends upo^^ tfi^ 
pbint^ respecting their own appearances with the world? There- is Jt'i 
furious ode of Horace (Book 1, Od. 34.) iri Which he s^ys ih^it h'e^pnjds 
hinoiself compelled to give up his sceptical notions^ anct ^to attend inor,^, 
to public worships liecause it had thundered one day wh'enthe sky -was^ 
cloudless. The critics are divided in their opinion of j^'is object ir^ thii , 
o^e. ' Some think him in earnest^ othefrs in jest. I^,1s the opfy th^igpfj 
the sort in his works; iand is, at all events, of^n e^uiyqcal flUract^'r 
tha£ would serve his purpose on either side of the question.. . /. \ . . 
" * The opinions of the ancients upon religion niay' Bq, divided into pr^e, 
general cliasses. The 'great multitude believed any ihifig yii^^^yery, 
few disbelieved every thing ; tHe philosophers >n(l'' poets ,'entertaiqed a 
refined natural : religion, which while it pronounced upon ubiTiihgj ro-| 
jected.what was evidehtly;'unwdrthy of 'the spirit of the creauoii, andr 
refgarded the popular deifies its persohificatioos of its various workings. 
All these classes had their, es^ravagances,' in proportion to ihtir rgao-| 
rarice, or viciousness, ot metapliysical perplexity. The ' multitude, . 
Whose notions were founded on ignorance, habit, and fear, ajdm'itted'^ 
ittaiiy absurd and some cruel imaginations. The mere man of the world. 
measured every thing by his bwii vain and petty standard, anij. thought ' 
the whole goods of the universe a scramble for ihc running fiml hy- 
pocritical. The over-refining followers of Platp, end^s^jronr^gr 'tf> 
pierce into the nature pf things by the ipere effprt of the:wiln,(9rnVl9d! 
at concljosions visible to none but. their own yearning tmdimpKiieh*': 
eyes; and lost themselves in the ethereal dogbatxsms of Plotiniliii ahd*^ 
Porphyry.'- • ■ ■ ' •• ; ' y--. r\:-'''\-\ 

The greatest pleasure .Rising to a modern Imagfination from the 



ewfr^(^iiu\r, VikiaM^^ilmt^'^lilJ^ %''|)^s«Uiii«nBdnli«3;i;/dsitho 
fnm^'fkiiied-i^'ihe arTci^At MroHd'l '«tfd wel regard 'tl|qi»v ait«heiieiii6. 
nfifev^^'pehsfoiiificaticln^ of all ttt^^s^beaoin^ful aiid geniai^ii^idie:liorin9 
ixi&tetdehck^^ tireafiiMv ButithWr^dH, eomtng as it doeto.tQp!th«oihigl^ 
a^efMl^'6f:blgl»]|^fd 1^^ lmi)':«ndi;^fit and modern, is «a entirely; 
cheatfb); itbat'we ai«^pt «6 thkik it maat have wanted^graviiy toiinore 
betiervftig^^yes. We fibricy that the oldtrbrid^aw nothiag inrelif^ bdl 
Ifvcfly'anc) gra^efai'ahapeft; es i-enidte fiS(im<the ibqP9obioore»ad-awfa^ 
hint]ngs'of>tlfy-i^ol4d'OiikiidWt);:a^ pbysibs ^ppear'tD^bkfiroor Jkfae ilielta« 
physical; — as the eye of a beautiful woman is from thainnardfipioivf 
]atibn&<^ a BrifefmiWi;>'or aUlyat ii6oti-day»ffrom'tilie 'wide obscdriiy' of 
Bight^itneVf^' .i-iiu; hr ,'».. • ^ ., ;»;:.•• ' 1 > ,.:'>n; . • ..i-.i/'n.-i 

•haf>es wercrddiie aW£^, did oi^tcl]U^nt>t!«8eaj^ifroibi a ^esi>otid'anthfo«* 
MMbif>b?tisin $: iiiOrihow^'fiar they were driven by theTagud'vfeaisniiand) 
ibe openiflg df a mor0^-Vi^rble eternity/' intd avoiding the wbole silt^eci:/ 
nttfftrt^m Goi^tigivptAfiimitiis; tbat t&e^neibler piiaedttaL r^Iigioir 
irM%6^\^afi(nid@d thetki:, bttsbeen;MiiibM)to^^brii|g*<bi^k their fr^t^' 
ened theology from the angttyiand ayitid(i<is*piiTraits>iato.M^hicb theyx 
Mi^tlfoHJi«filg«l' .Bw^mvingft^side the p<^rtibA of ^teiivox^Kof. which 
^thenisdtiii partook itii'Ccnnttion^witb a41 faiths driginatiiDgria'iinciilt) 
tt^ate^lt|neb/;th« Ordinaty 'rtiiv of 'pagar»> Were perhaps morafompr^aKd- 
wiffa?4^iseu«#«f the'ltitrfsibleofv^tc}; 'inicoHsequence of the>Y^jrisk»si 
prehHted'JUi «heW^itnl^i«»ti«nj^:«batir theninme description! of m^tBab^eri 
aPiiittitti^sidis^ittyai^;^ Therei I9 tlievsame differencel bettwMn .i^( 
imil»iti»iM^g^ks:^imt^ik aJpopdl^ beVrt^iftg in fairies; abd( a .popubtci^ 
nbt)fkeixtyii^iJ<^'ph& Ukm is Hv the high road'tb sometliing/betler, iSiaAt{ 
Mlwn'aisid^ liito ikm ^rtiovs on the dae iiaM|/oirin«|« woi;IdiliA^as;<Mir 
ifar otber. : I'Bttiri ifber)'4brnier is led to/^^ok out ^ithe.mere' worldly^. 
coBHmw^latM vti^ot it/ tweMy timet to the otlw'a bncakri^t has'i^) 
sense e#ar'Mi|S(ivtMttuihiti Mat^^f things^ however grW Ik-ihaai a link) 
wkhiianoihek- ^fWktylA^itti vthich «onietl»ng like gravity is aiireiorBtrik«i 
itiUuxM ^8t i^Mfi ib«ltrt> Every forest, to the n^iodTsieyje i^fiiai 
Greek, was haunted with superior intelligences. Everyfatotom hadvit'jii 
presiding nymph, wjio \va^ thanked for the draught of water. Every 
house had it'8**^r(}j^ecii&tj|god^ which '. h?14 bUssed tW ipmate's an- 
cestors; and which'Would':bies^:Kim; ^soi ifhe ciiltiyatejd the social 
affections: for the! eanidtliieridwbich expressed piety AqtwcIs the Gods, 
expressed lave toward t^tibnir and friends. •• If in aHihW there was 
nothing but the wppiP|j^/|)^a'mWe graceful hnmani^y^ tfi^re may be 
worships much woVs^f^jv^^lJiJ^s much belter, . And the .]!if inest spirit 
that ever appeared on><eaetbi:-haa told u8,.t.hM tbe ej^t^nfifin of human 
sympathy embraces all thai; 'is>veq«)red 6f us^ either to doicAr to foresee. 
Imagine the feeliijMVithVhicJh an anc?ent belifefer niust have gone 
by the oracular 6aks i<£||^qD^ ftr!,thq,calm grovci O.f.the^umenides, 



ua Wffj[NW(2ATQft; 

or the lb«tttaiii( wli^miPr<»|Ktpin^(¥j|[«^ ypt 

the.6reftt'Tj3dipil(9\of,tl>e Mysteri^s9^l9eu$is^.:0r,|tb# lain^lM.mgjmin 
tain Ps^rnaasiiSy 911 ibe{Side0fwbicb>w^iih6 ie^ple oftl^elp^i, wbfim 
Apollo waa Jiupf^osied to be pi^esept io peT«Qn< : imagine Plqtafcb, ^a 
deyoiit and. yet a JihecaLbelieif^r, yfk^ be weat.to 9tudy tbeology ai«4 
phiiottophy.a^.Ddipbi: with .W.bat U^Mngs OMi^t be not b9^V€( paaafd 
along :the woody pdths of tbejbill, approacbiQg. nearer every instaAt Iq 
the presence of the divtnliy^iaiKii, not; sure tfhat a gUnice of iigbt through 
the trees was not the lustre of.tbe god.him3elf going by. Tbi* is mere 
poetry to us^tand very fine. iUib;; but to him ^t was paetr,y> and religion^ 
and beauty, and ^gnavity^ .and busbiog awe> and a paUi as from one 
world to another, i . . . . ^, . ^ , ■ 

With similar feelings he' Would cross llie ocean, aa element thai 
naturally detaches the mind from earth, and which th^} anckyita 
vegardM aaiespeeially doing ao^ He;had been, in )the Carpathian $ea, 
the faToa^lt^ baiuiQt of Proteus, iy:bo..trasi sppposfid to ;be< gKted- above 
every other deity ,wijbh a knowledge or the (iausea of things, 't'owafda 
evening, when the winds were risiijg, and the sailprgs ^d made tbe» 
TOWS to Neptune, he would think of the old ''shepiherd of the seasoA 
yore,'' and belieye it possible that he mjght:b«9Cpme vasihie tobis «ye^ 
sight, driving through the; darkling waters; aild turnip^ the a^cff^d 
wUdness of his face towards the bleased ship. 

In all this, there is a deeper sense of another world* than ia:the;h^bi| 
of contenting oneself with a feVr vjEigiie terms and embodying notbiaff 
but Mammon. Tfiete is. a deeper sense, of |ki90ther) worldi:,pre€ii^)^ 
because .there js a deeper sense of. the present; of it's tarietie8y:it'.s.bej*f 
nignities, it's.mystery. . It. was a stcong- sense of thisi: lyhichinadeiil 
livihg poet, tvbo is accounted very orthodox iix bis- re%ioiia.:j0pwiioiis» 
giv« veol^ in that fine sonnet, to his impatience at seeing tb^ heMiitifiil 
f^net.we live upon, with all . it's slurry ivoni^irs abou^, iil|,v«o«fitllci 
thottglit of, compared with, what is ridicul,ou9l)y Q»lleij^ mitrld^. He 
seeins to haisedreaded the syoEtptom; a$ an evidenp&eK maliria(i«rt9r smd 
of 4he plaBBtsidbefng dry self f existing things,, pe^pl^d »vithim«re auc*. 
cessive moiltallties^ and unconnected .with aay;MipefintmicUyiQc^ iNi •ooi^ 
scioasness in the universe about them,: i% i^t ibhfii^m^ ffdmialLiw^ 
think atfd. feel, that they should he so 3. and ^ I^Q^.ogigbt. midfiei 
heafveii8ef^them,ifthley wene. : r^ ,]>.'/ '^ . j: ri £.>« ,..* •:> 

" Tft? ^°^^d is t^Q pueh with U8. Late ^and, soon, .' 

. Getting and spendiDg, we lay waste oar powers ; I k- • 1 
* ' Little we see in Nature that is ours : . 1. . . ir.i .. i 

' * W^liave givtin our hearts aw&y^ a sordidybooa! ;!: : . [] ■ ., : 

r.i> ./ f ; ; This Sea that bares her bpsom to the a^pfvi .^u , wtil i . - -j 
; > The Winds that will be howlinff at all hours^. ,.. . i.f.i^. 
; \\ ; And are upgathered now like sleeping hW^r^:''^'^ '* 

\ ' Pot thii, for every thing, we are out of tune; ''**''*' »• i^- ^^ - ' >"' 
'.''.Aiu »i ^ It moves us Bot^Great God ! I'dratherbex) ! •;■ /(■ <>. v\ . st'f 
, ' - i o A' Pagan sockledin a creed outworn, .^ |j^; ; m , ;,.'() .,,;; . , ^ 
,11 i So might I, standing on this pleasnot le^, >u ' ' 

^ ^' .. Have glimpses that would make me le$9 fprldrn ;' ", ' " ' '■ • ' 

' " ' Have sight of Proteus coming from th^^ea;*^ • ■ • . - / ' 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 



upba Inspctf^ wJljijicb Wl^iii^.by io^isiijiig, that t)i9^^:.trpMble5QmeLaip|dt 
atfpmii^able^ little. ^aQipnaU rW^rq jereate4 for 4^ apnoyancei; 9i[^l.^i)at. 
they were cerMHii^. ^9^ «? W>^9^ <*^ P^g^di^e. We.of tl^ NwU^ J»ay 
dUpote t^s pipfe of tt^epbgj^^.^u^.on the otb^,hand» it w 'a^ qlear ^9» 
the 3Xioiy^n.the hou&e-tqps, tjbajt^^™ was .pot under the necessityf of; 
sbaTiQg ; aJ^d ^^ when £y Q.wiaJi^ed out of jier delicious bo^er^ ^e:^ 
n9t.9tep.upon ice ^^e inches tbjck.', 1. ^ ; : , ;, ^^y^ .»_ .o;:>ij 

^Sqme* people say U i^ a very ej^syUiIng togQtijpjrfa .(?ftld.raorRWg«i 
Yi9U have o^ly^ they teU yflu> to take th? r^^polittioai and the. thing^pfit 
6^e., Thisjoiay be very true; ju8t,a3,a bpyiat'scb^olbasoiily toital^ 
a.floggipgriand the thjpg is over. , B^t jwa^^ye flpt^ftt .all n^s^QJijp'jQiif: 
n^nd^ ; up^n ' it ; «nfl.w|i^, finid, it avery i^]emW' ^^^r^m tMi*cu*!lhft. 
mfitter,. candidly ^.Jb^fpfe we/get,up^i :,Xhis4jW^4*:nqt.jdlwg,.tfipug|li 
it may/ 1^ t^y i|9g.. It affords an. e^cd^nt .aasW(f i;;to X\iq^p . wboi ask bpyl^ 
lying in bed can be indulge in, by a . reas^i^^jiA^ b^ing,r-a ratiofiaL 
creature* .How?, Why with the argument ^eimlyii;^ vfpi-k inm»e^ 
head, apdth^ c|otbes,p^er;One'i^:i?bPVildpr. Qh-n7?ittis «}(in<s {¥9^.0^ 
«F>^>3dii)gj^sepsible>iipparti9tl(halfiiiou?,. >.ij ot;.; .^^fR 

..y(\ these people v^^^uld be mox;^ charitablfSi.iibQy. WQuJid ge^>Pn w*4r 
.tl^jf„afgi[in^^|t bettey- ;P»t th^y.are apt toi ri^ason s0 jU, ^(id ilo a^Mf fi 
s|^ 4w»*^><?MJy*. 'M Wia ^uW ^isb to have,tb«n*tand r^ndiowfi 
ljf|d|!9t^tbi^er^mqr^g^ .^^d. tie. h^fpr^ tb^ir.tfa^efl, TJwy/OBgbljtrt 
ijie^. botb 'fl^es; ofJitie. .b«?*|' t^^sinside and onUA if th^i^mnt^ eiU«irit9>ilC 
tbenwetv?»-witb ,tihRir f^ym tbpugbta fer.half a,n4;u>ur,QiL80Vi ifi iS;W)t'^ 
fj|ulti^f|,rt^qafi .wbft/PSM*! If their wUl is pe>5fffpnH©djasideby.itbfe^ni«. 
^^^mi^m^Vf WagW*ti<>9/«0 inpcb'th^ Juq^if rior tteM^gftTf^^Pb^ftUr 
V Q^id eftqwr;W[# j^fetx 9IW^^>^decmB,b^licj^, fe(f^i^e&Jtfce ^glfaAwf iQ^-hM 
pj[i^ileges^{bf^iallp7<^Ta.^»n i$ .pri9pp^tipfi)t^ hjft aJ%U$jr p^ksf^iegf 
wdyM?w*.tbf.jw^k.giy«»*i»ft«'iWev^&cxr%illat^ 
dtm Qi^riMim 8^qbJrte|pJxmnt»t^9FJM itb9^^^Q^ fU \b^s6m' vhintit 
ss^ys >tbi9, (\oixmA ibirj^^^srim gif^^bv^) I )b9^9 beeid; waa»»^|lL)i$gte,,|isiA 
npd 9^:sy»?fl«%<ff; s^*9t<^(^ |A^<9^ aUimble/lQda !9tftriil-b)49tfd^; toinMyiil 
To get .out of this state into the cold;tb$$iidie9<llw^ ik)bacn^lliltoJJMldrrfl»fr 
critical abruptness of thfrti^nsition^is^fop^ such a creature, 

tW the poets, refining upon tl^eipr^l^e^^^ make one of 

their great98t,ftgoni^8 cqnfijflt.jin being suddenly Uan^pprUid ^^p^m, kfat 
t»;coTd,--^frbm fire to^ice^. They are "halpd;* ^V<>f J^q^eir "b!^4fim- 
sayjs BIiltQn,!hy *' h?ayy-footed furies/'-rfeillq^^ 
them; On my first mbvcnient towards the ^h.l^fpaJsi9f} .^f.^ejttii^tjWtM 
I find that such parts of thp sb^ft;3:and bblsiejv «^ ^re. ^^p^sed to ^e 
- air of the room, are stone cold. On opening my eyes, the first thmg 
that meets them is my owti'bresltli rolfin^'fdrtli, -a!^ if in the open air, 
likejsiii0l^/piit:of'a cbtMg^HchJBmeg^.j 3:hkik.of this sj^mt)tom;i . tTheok 
I»l«rb my efyes sidewrs^s aod seethe window all frozen over. Thinfe 
oCiliatii.; Ifaen.the ^ervanttcomes-io. /'|t is vecy cold this mfirrttiii&fiff 
it nci}V*^'f Vf ry cold^ Sir.'.'t-^' Very goldindeed, isnit ita"^*We«y 



cold indeed, Sir/Vr^iMon?':*»)J'flP»^l3rj8<V>:Wftf** «vcn for thia ' 
weather?" (Here the servant's wit and good nature are pat to. a consi- 
derable ttestf,>rid'tfcfe-^i?qQiitr^li*5 on' thorns for the iinswef.)'^'Why, 
Sjr-»i^-. ithlAltitk" •(G6ba c^eatcrtr^l TIMbi^Ms 'ntift a be«W*«*' 
ihore^Woth-teUing^'Serv^tftgdingiy ''^ P'itatist rwe'liottrever-^Gfet'ttife' 
sOnrt *ivvtia wate^.^J^Hei^e comes d-fine intiiM! b^ti^^ri Ihe^dttjfdfttif^^ 
ofTfh^ servant and rtie krrival of the hot Watfe^r doriiig i^^WJch; W c6brs^,' 
ik^ii of '"'Vk) use?'* to get upi. • 'the hot'watei^ cotttes. ' ^'^'R it tjtiittt' 
iotP'^^^'fY^S^'Stt;'*— «Pterhaps too hot for shavlAgr T bttstrwA't^^" 
little?"— 'f No, Sir; it will just do."- (There is aYi OTcff^hJc^ljirbiirieiy' 
soittiBtitnes] 'aft bfficiotas fceal of Tirtue, a little tronWe^ome.) J " ph'^ 
fhe ' Ahiri-<^yoD miist air mj^ clean shiftt-^iilerl ge^ ▼cd'y ddtbp ibi/ 
#eftther/''— "Yes, S^/' -Het« arimher deKcipus'five Mrfafes.'A.knoe*!* 
«l th^'dodr.' " Oh, thfe shirt^Vety well. ' My stockittgs-^I tbiiift^ tlie^* 
irtOikh^gs bad better ije aired tcio/'—'^ViBry weH/^lr.*-J-HW^i-intitH«H 
]tilei*^al. ' At length eYcrv thmg Is reAdy, Except m vselfJ . I tib^^ ddhU] 
dflufes'our ibcumbent (a happy woH,- by^the'bye, for acduirtiy v^fcai-yj 
i^lAoW^mwt help thinking it gbbd deat-^bb cs^^r-ui|oh ttie'iirhA- 
AcfCiessat^^nd viVlainbas custdm of 'shjavid^': 'it is 'i thitig^o.unAVanli^* 
(het0*l tiestle cloiscr)-iso eflfetiiinate (hercf I recbil frpitf ari^bhlufcky' 
step into the colder part of the bed.')u*No wondi*r, that the CSBi^^'df- 
I^YrcH tokyk part^ilh the rebels against thStdef^eratelKlilgpl^^ mis; 
]|a«lifwhQlfifi5t.yiJQft«rfted her smooth Visage with ^'fade \¥^''fiii^6fi(i- 
l^M^'Smfieror Juriaii nevet* shoWed' tli6 ki^feurlahcf ofJhi^ •^^H^^Vdf'' 
bi^tllli^adv^ttlfafge \\^H in r«^rivyng<tlie'f|io>^hg bekrd. • L6Mi>^t€aWlikl' 
Sei^b^'b' ^tctiire— at Alichlael Angelb'^a^t Tieianf^^^^t (S^MiiypiJal^^' 
^iait^*Fle«chbr?s*i-*at MSpiertSer's-^at CiWauc^r^sii^^^t Alfrefl^s^Mbt Tla****^ 
-i«Pc«yW<iiiattife'ti' great tnan for eieTf tickif iriy^^^tch'.-i^EJlibli'at'th^j'* ' 
Tfitt^, a<grav6 acrd'otiose people^i^Think «of H^rotiiti Al' IlasMld'^iihd' 
Bed-fiddeii'Haissaii— Thmk of Worthy Mdtitagii^i tbe^Wi^rth^i^HMi^of 
M«<l«ot&en HboifWeh^ pi-ejudice.bf his tiMi-i^lJodtt'Jt'th^'Fehtttfi >j^tiui 
dkti^n; wtom <met i« sushetnied'of yn^«ti% kb6«rt'tbe^ti1IK]i^li^,ttMiif <dt^> 
atld4)^peaf^noe ^ie s<>^tt«erh<f)nefi'than'6ur bWnN^^lii^ly','' fliii4t"^^> 




.) 'j'(o u.r-ii\ J-.HfjiDto'^rgibhtle 



S^etiyMcommends Itself . * •. ^ i» 

rg(shtleset»es: • ..<><U' ;:..h. . ,! ,^:jo(; s.u ififj 




I'oppbsirfgit.', • '' '; .^^•--' --' ;"•; ; 

'Thomson the poet, who exchith^ ih his S^^kotfs^'^^J ' '-'''' ^'^'!' ' ''^V 

', . i.i . Ill ', .. * •, . ' . .. .'» • »- • : ^ r:!'.»i Diil H' ThJ 

^lifj J o ;...: : Falsely Ipxunpus! ^YHU^t'nftn.a.wake? . . ., j- , ^y,., j,.jj, 

tlSfld^ioiieiri bed till no6n, because be' said he bad no nMire-lw-^*^ 
tiDgiup. 'He* coald imaginethe gbbd of rising; but then fve ^Id'isrkci 
inia|^the good of lyiag stfll; ^ndhisexdamatkm, it itiasiUe 9\kffMf^ 
was vmfiide upon Miolraiec^tiiiie^i orot winter. • . • Weiimuat i f^opwii6t^>9h^ 
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aitgilttVBl^tMiddnndaal duuiaQteri; }iiA. hioifiytge^r tsftiy be^ddftm 
oat of his bed by three and four-pence; but this will not SRlfl&ff^.-foriiii 
student. AifnoU tiiao hiay My;-)'! . Whftt i^haA\ X^ikhink^olitalyself, If I 
db»^l|^aq»^''.biit ttief>iiWe.humble;Qne/.if^iUvbe^c^ to wat^/ this 

^rodilgiAiirsi'etio&.of bidiaelfi out ofrespedt.to ibis kindly bee}*' i? The aiet^^ 
chaniciliiiiiaA i^haU iget isp >wtthbat aay>ado iat all;) and sd>sh«U Jtfaei 
barometer. An ingenious Her in bed will find hard matter of disciissioBi 
^rnftiOn the scores of health andi longevity. He vM\ ^k^us.&c^dur 
pranffl; dn^k>Kec«deiits of the. ill efibctftofilying.later in soiB weather^/ 
and sophisticate much on the advantages of an even temperatuvsK)^'' 
body : of the natural propensity (pretty nntversal) to have one's way ; 
aq^^of jChj^, a^ifOjUs t,hat. r^ ,^he$nsel;V!^s uf>; rand sloepiall tthe winter. 
Afiifh iQngfvhy^the wijliUsk w;hi^h^r tb^i Idnge^t^joff.nec^^sky tbebest^^ 
and wh^t^pc gplb$)f{^9S'thei)aji4sonkest.«itreei(tinj<Lottd0Q... . . . i// -<•■ >/ 

. Wf ^ysl^Mw.pf'fti^.cpi^fplMArfing* jaot.tblsay ^onfoiuM^argumentvi 
fit to overturn the.bngjQ If^^pfi^jir^thp^VeaBOrt^aoiUs b)iss'''^-Hof..thQ.^ice.-ii^> 
question. A lier in bed may be allowed to profess a disinterested in- 
difference for his health*6f' IbngeWty;' but whiie lie. is shewing the rea- 
sonableness of consulting his.bvy|n, t^r one per^dn's cotbfpr^^ he must ad- 
mit the proportionate clain^ of mpr^'liad pnp ; and thej^p^t way to deal 
with him is this, especially for a lad^» {or.w^.eactiealJ^ recommend the 
use of that sex on such occasions^'if'not someWh^t^VMrupeiiuasive; since 
extremes have an a#|cwaitl kniackibf hiei^tjhg. ; ! all the 

ingeniousness of wb^',)lj^ sayfi.'ieU^njg |t)^^^ been de- 

prived of aoe8qeUeQt.laW'yier^ v/OTl^Jook ailiiat!inth/^u^^ 
tured manner in the wovld> withia niiilttureibf BS9ent/»Hd^ibpeal in your 
countenance, and teli him that^Vd^^,^^ him; that 

you never like to br^akfa;f^|]iyit^Quihi|0^j.^t it too; 

that the servants want theif^; itbaii^^A «hail not kocfw hcRv to get the 
house into order, unles^.<ib«( ^tte9;'''lHMi»l^t'you'ai^'«€ire)he would do 
things twenty times woHe, '€y^n %^riJ^]tkitJUg'*<k^ bed, to 

put them all intp, gp94,]l|anip.i^^^ Then, after 

having said i]i^,^rfmniaib^fiw«^ to him, 

about his health; but^tell hioiithatjit^Wnbdiidlfi^ravvt^ 
that the sight of M^ illhcis^; biakes'fQbHii^ ip«ro]>t^'sqfirei:.tl{an one; but 
that if nevertheless, h'feVeally dbes ^^elsqy^^icf'sXekjpy^^a^io very much 
refreshed by— Y^t»|[^) ^we b«rdly, kpow .whether; thoifirailty of a — 
Yes, yes; say that too^iespeoiyiy if <yott> say it with sincerity; for if 
the weaknessof humanniMlbre dtt'tbV<)np'hatid; and'thie 9^^^ inertia on 
the other, should lead J^joa |p taki>dVaH Qricei; pr twice, good- 

humour and sincerity 'foVi^:ipiiiirr^istib)eJ.Juhi;^p^ ajiilast^and are still 
better and warmer things fcton pilloiwsand blankets* . uii lO 

Other little helps of-'aJJ^ftl ttfeybe thwwii-ln-lis o^iion requires. 
You may tell a lover ff^t^flilialncje; mat V^ makes^ people cor- 

pulent; a father, that you,iji|^yi,.t;ipa .'^^^ tl^e fine manly ex- 

ample he Miikis children ; a lady, that she will injure her bloom or 
her shape« which M. or W. admi r es bo mu c h ; and a student or artist, 
th8^,|b^..,j» ^^JlB 89 glad J^, have. dgtne f^mo4 d^y'a wqrl^,^ toJj^Wlo 
manner. : : s^hM— .-;.•. /:." ,: vt.^ •-,':., .:,i/> ^ei .o/ .<• :/ .M.niA h-kim.'. 

..!■'....» I'li. . -f '."o.) ,tv.ii'-l// *ul .'^^ .o/' ,1.1 1 ' M' .11 .".) v<; i»>i'inM 
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. JRedderl And pfa]r)vMrj.Ii]Jdicator^ han do >ott betuufflnyomtlf ia 
thiA-rfespett^ I : . . • .. ••» , •: . 

: indict. ' Oh, Madttni, perfectly, of course ; like all ibdv^iserA. 

Reader^'i Na^, I alloW that yoiir mode of argnoMtit' dojBs not loeib 
quite 80i SQspieioos as: th^- old way. of sermonizing and siaverity^ but I 
haine '.n^- doubts^ especially from that laugh of youri^* If I ^old loob 
in tc>*morrow morniag - - - ' . ' 

\ Indie. Ah, Madam, the look in of a face Kke yours does, any tfanig^ 

wtth me. lit shall fetoh me up at nine^ if you please ■i »q; Mr^ I meantt 

tOrfiay;- ■ ' ' 

' II. ( 

t .* '■ 

. It.does not enter within tl)e plan, or perhaps we should rather sky, 
the understood promises, of this littld' weekly publicatioin, ^ relieve the 
Editor with much oorrespondence ; but he is glad when he <ian indulge* 
himself, in proportibn ^ and he inserts with pl6)isure the following pi^ce 
of poetry, which- is very much to his heathenish tatfte. 



vox ET PRiETEREiL NIHIL. 
Ob 1 what a voice is silent It was soft 

Ab niountain-echoes, when the winds aloft 

' (The gentle winds of summer) meet in caves ; . ' . 
• Or wheitiin sheltered places the white wavas 

,Are 'waken'd.iotonniisic, as the breexe :-^ . • 

., Dimi^efi.and stems the. current: or as, trees . ■.^, 

; Shaking^ their green locks in the days of June ; 
"Or Delphic gins when to the maiden moon 

•They sttng hannonitfa»'praj'r8;'or sou^ds that come ' ^ * 

glowever near) like a &int distant ham 
ut of the grass,' from which mysterious birth 
We guess the husy secrets of the earth. 
— ? Like the low ^oice of Syrinx, wh^ she nin 
Into the Crests from Arcadiaa Pkn ; 
Or sad QBnone^si whea she pined a«ay 
For Paris, 9ir-(and yet 'twas not so gay) 

. As Helen's whisper when she came to Troy, '^ 
Half sham'd to wander with that blooiiiing boy* 
Like air-touch'd uarps lik fldwery easeknenis huog ; 
Like tmto lovers' ears, the wild words sung 
In garden bowers at twilight ; like the sound 
Of Zephyr when he takes his nightly round 
In May, to see the roses all asleep'^ ' 

Or like the dini strain which alidn^ the'^ep * .' ' • 

Thasea^oiaidutters to'thefiailbrs*;ear,'" • 

. Tellipg of tempers, OR of danger D^r. , , 

. Like Desdemona, who (wtien fear w^s strong . 
Upon her soul) chaunted'the willow dOiig, ' ' ' 

•6wan^lik% before she perish'd ; oir iM^ t6ne- - 
Of flutes ^upoa the waters-heard alone; •' ; *. . .. .- h( 
:Like words tl)a$op|i^e upon, ^ta^mory ... ' j 

Spokenby friends 4e;9arted;, or the. s^gh , .. .^ f ^. i .. , 

• A gtotTe girl breathes when she trfes to hide, 
The Ibw hereyes bet^y to sill b^sldcj: ' ' t > > ^ 

•» > : i ■; .i . ' . /' ;s • .n- tXSLi : 
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There he iinrifinf rwiMt ftltMl doth /Hc» f 
Aad takes survey with busle, cvions eye: 
Now thig, now that, he taafteCh teDderly. 
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EXTRfiMffiS MEET; OR ALL IX)N0ON AND NO LONDON. 

A TALE. 

In d village nbt fttV from the Metropolis^ Hves a hearty old fellow, who 
h the comfort of all his neighbours with his vivacity and his pleasant 
stories. He goodnaturedly laughs wheh arty one calls hiDoi old ; ancf 
says he looks upon himself a^ a youth, who has white iilstead of brown 
hair, and that he took leave of his old age in the fonieth year of his life^ 

Happem'fig to stroll as far as this village, one afterhooA last summer, 
I fell into conversation with him, ih consequence of putting my heaa 
into hiis cottage to ask my way to some remains of antiquity. He was 
sitting after dinner, Whh his spectacles oil, reading a booir, and getting 
trp with a lively and willing face, said be would shew me the Way if I 
pleased. I was glad to accept his offer, and chat with him, for besides 
loving chearfulnesff fdr itself, a chearful old msih gives ode's own life 
a* pleasant prospect. It seems a kind of baKilk given to the gloomy 
aspect and pretensions of Death. I asked fa)m what bOok he ^sls' 
reading. j^.. 

*• Why, Sir,'* said he, half TaugMng, taking 6ff h11|fcctacles, 
noddmg at the same lime his head, and giving a little trenMMis jerk 
of his knee, — '' you may thinU it an 6dd' book for an old man to read, 

St was the history of Philip Quarlt) but f always tell my tieighbours' 
at they and the parish-register are n^istaken,' and' that havSkig feiurhed' 
t6 my native village, after a death of fiftecit yeai*s in the city of Lbridbri, 
r took up my life wht^re I lefV it> at thihy, and sO though they take m^' 
fbr sevchty-five, am not more that^ flfty-five at ftiost.** 

You may imagitie I Wai^ Highly delighted with Ms n6i\6t! of i' 
Metropolitan noii-exiistent^;; I told hfrn as much; and white h^ waii; 
rieaching his* hat down fi^oit) a pe^, tobk aVi op|)ormnity bf lo6king[ at' 
his other books and his- pictures abbot the room. Amon| thblattei". 
were the Four Sfeaton*, prodigiously red-lipped arid itoilmg; atid 
aMong the forhier, Robittsbn Crusoe, Rbbitl fIbodV Gartabd; The 
(hirdeht^Psr Calendar, aW odd Volume of Sha&speare, aild De Fbe^s 
Hifttdry of the Plague^ of Loftdoii. 

ted BdltloB. 
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" You seem to have an antipathy to London ?" said I. " Why I 
must own. Sir," answered he, " there is no love lost between us. It 
would be very welt, if it wasn't such a great overgrown, smoky, sickly, 
place ; but they build, and they build, and all the gentry go there as 
if they were going to a fair ; and so they* stop when the fair is over, 
and make a dismal odd sojourning of it. There were two squires 
who went up to London, when I was a little boy, and got places 
there, as they are called. Very pretty places they left behind them, 
I know; but times were hard, and people said the squires couldn't 
descend. You know what they meant. Sir. So the squires not being 
able to descend, went up to town ; and there I saw them and their's, 
when I went afterwards, squeezed up iji tall harrow houses, not a 
fourth part of the size of their own pretty ones over the way yonder ; 
— you may see one of 'em. Sir, among the limes ; — it belongs now to 
a lawyer; and the other belongs to W hat's- his«name there, the great 
distiller, who never sets eyes on it. Well, Sir, as I was saying, I 
saw the squires and their families, and young master, who gave.me my 
dog here — Robin, Robin— ah, he's got out of doors— we shall find him, 
when we go — but I'm keeping you. Sir — Nay, nay, I needn't keep 
youj Sir, Tor I can tell you my story as you go, and perhaps it may. 
amuse you, as you seem fond of the country." Here he took up his 
book again, and put it into his pocket ; and then clapping the pocket 
smartly with one hand, and buttoning one of the buttons of his coat 
with the other, lifted a latch on the opposite side of the passage, and.- 
putting in his head with, " Get the tea, Goody, for myself and neigh- 
bour Parkins," went out of the door with me. In an instant we were 
joined by Robin, who was a fine eager-looking dog, and seemed to have, 
all his faculties ready, for a scour. 

" Robin, Sir," said he, " was given me when I was in London, 
and was then called Nero; but why they gave the poor beast such an 
ill name, I couldn't tell; and so, seeing what a delight he took.wheu- 
ever he saw a bit of green grass, or got near the Parks, and how he 
would dart away, and drive round and round, and roll, and scamper, 
and pant with joy ; I called him Robin, you see, — after Robin Hood« 
Sir,-r-who was a sort of prince too, you know, after a kind of a 
fashion, under his ' greenwood shade.' — Well, Sir, as I was sayingv 
about the squires; when I saw them living so humbly, as it were, or 
in such small houses, I thought to myself at first-— Ob oh ! what, — 
does coming up to London help to bring up the thing they talk of ia 
books, some for, and some against, about putting people in general 
more on a level with one another! I didn't think so, you know. 
Sir;, but somehow or other, the fancy struck me. I know it's im- 
possible for sucb a thing to be, unless people could be all ' born with 
the same brains and bodies, though I do think with some, that there 
is a much greater difference in the business than need bq ; . though 
before it can be altered, it will take a vast deal of better learning in 
the poor and humble, and, as for that matter perhaps, in the rich 
aftd high too. — Well, Sir, to cut this matter short, for I roast con* 
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fess I have got somehow or other a mighty tf;i(^k of talking since I 
came back to my vtUage, and can't tell a thih^ half so speedily as I 
could in London^ ahd sol shall never get to'niy stofy. I Saw the 
^quir^, ^nd' there instead of being grown hunlbFe, in one way at 
least, they had grown m6re grand ^ grea^ deal, — only as I thought 
Wrth a very Md sort of exchange. In their old homes here — we are 
now going by one of 'em, Sii^,— >yoa might have had ai dance in the 
hall, and there were^ at least twenty rooms a-piece to 'em : but id 
LoBdon,**-«what they called the hall of one of the houses, wasn't much 
bigger than ray ow^ little passage; though exceeding trim and tight 
to be sfure. I remember 1 almost broke the lamp-glass with the 
bvindleat the eiid of my stick :— -instead of the great piece of ground 
there in front of the house, and. the roses and honeysuckles alt over 
the windows, there was no ground at all, and only a dusty bit of a 
tine, which I thought looked better too than nothing ; and instead 
of the fine garden' behind, and the paddodc, and the! kitchen -garden, 
and the fine prospect, I almost started when the footman shewed me 
Ui^ back of the house, which was a bit of a yard, hardly big enough' 
for a couple of boys to play at hop-Scotch in, surronnded with the walls 
of other yards, and the backs of other houses. The house of the other 
•quire had a bit of garden, to be sure, — long, and narrow, and witK 
strips of bride wall, boxed flower-ground, and gravel, that almost set 
oriels teeth on e<lge to look at; they seemed so hard and dry. I remem- 
ber however I thodght it a very pretty thing, after I had been iii 
London for a year or two. I didn't know Whether the squires were 
glad to see me or not. They spoke to me more familiarly than usual^ 
and- yet somehow or other, didn't seem, so khid' nor so un-proud. 
Their rooms 'were fuH of black and gilt furniture, mighty fine and 
gloomy as I thought; and coming out of Squire Wilson's, I ran against 
the physician; who was coming up the steps, ^nd who cursed 'me in the 
oddest sweet tone of voice I ever heard sWear. HoWever he laughed 
the next miiiote. * 

'* Weil, Sir; I've befeh talking to you a great deal, about other 
people,, bat it shews j^on What 1 thought of goSng to London ; arid yet 
would yoii "believe it, I lived in that very London for fifteen years 
afterwards, and 'for the last ten 'never sftirred out of it! I didn't' 
indeed ! i Fll tell you how it was. My young' master, as I^ called him, 
the son of one of the squires,— -(L was the Villisige-carp^nter's'son^' 
and he used to play with me) had got a^lace'as we)^l as (lis father, — 
not 'under government though^-^but in the city, at a great banker's ; 
and so, as there was a man wanting there to do a number of things^ 
such as go of messagies, and help to take care of! the premises at 
night; he' got me;a place t6o. Young master, I know, . intended 
kindly to mfe;, and I thought it a {fine thing when I was'kent for.'. 
I was riot a clerk, to be sure, but then I was not a mere serviaint;' 
dnd the under clerks 'and the housekeeper tlsied to let me dine with 
them. I soon got into what they called the routine of my business. 
I did a quantity of messages and things all day, and strolled a little 



ws|y ^at. of tawp on ^o^^nyfl^ ^^ U W^ »^^ WF l«w». ^ ftfp %| 
fioipQ. Sonn^etim^K I'd lyalk ^hQi^t. twpnXy ^lUeq oi^t ctu^ 9 ^iind^y.; 
sometime^ .1 went a QUttiq^, $0J;^etim?9 a boatipg. and so^etim^ 
pniy loitered about the suburbs for fear of beiug caught^ 10^ the raii^ 
with my new jbat, and so ptQked about the new buildings^ with a m^t 
penny cane, and eat apples and gingerbread. I looked in a^ c;burcb t>jF 
the way ; but always used to feel as if I said a kind of prayer in tbr 
fields, things were so beautiful there and granfd. I remember there w«n| 
two chief clerks in our office, qne of whom wa^ a l^etbodi/i]^, wl^^il^ tM^ 
other laughed at the Methodist^ «• - - You are not a Met^^^di^st* a^e yoD 
Sir?---} thoiight not You laugh di^reqtly, and si^n) to think tbem 
ar^ good things in this wprld as well ^ i;) the ne;xt Lpoi^^ Si^, ^ t}m 
beautiful prospect there.— Ah, Jyiolly, tvw d'yi? ijla to-day ? WVy yott 
look as kind and handsome as ever! ^^ A dairy ^niaidj iSir, at Squiri) 
$mith's-^\)less her gopd-t^n^p^red face. Well, Sir, the Methodist 
wanted to make one of me ; but no, no, thought I*-*I am not so ^ick 
or so selfish a9 that com^s to j for I knew him and the i^est pf 'em w^U 
^nough. So the oither clerjc used to laugh at him, when h^ made va^ 
argue, as they call it, and used to laugh at me top, fof o^eming tP thinli 
mpre than I chose to say. There arp w>vxe good men among 'em (09^ 
but they all seem so hard-hearted in their notions, whatever, they may; 
^e in their conduct; whereas the laughing clerk, whp cpuld be thi^ 
gravest and kindest gentleman in the world too wbei^ you wanti^d it, waji 
sofl-hearted both in his notions and conduct; and I takp that to be thl^ 
better side. For my part, I really wonder ^metimes bpw such notion^ 
o/a good God and his works can get abroad ; but then I tUnk of thie great 
town, apd a)l their plagues, and diseases, and driving of monies, and who^i 
io wonder that people get sick and superstitious^ a"d fu)l of bad con- 
sciences, and think to get on in the next world as they do in thiSj, with ail 
sorts of bad opinions, , both of thenaselves ai?td their betters? 

"Bless me : — well I shall n^ver^get to fay story^ to be sure, and yet» 
here we are at the top of the hill. Egad, Sir, this is very di^erent aii; 
that comes in one's face, fjop:i.t)iat one m/eets on Snpyr«>hill or Cbe9^«de. 
Hah ! — hah ! Glorious indeed !" and sp paying, thp old youth took of^ 
his hat, and stood a minute, shi^ttlng his ey^% and drinking in, as it were^ . 
draughty of (kealth. I ^nj^pyed the fre^hne^ with him, and took off my 
gloves that I might feel as mu^h pf it aa I cpul^ liftipg my. palms io 
Catch the breeze, for I wa9 fevepal^ with having stopped too long in«^ 
doors. I told him ap; upon which he put on his hat again with a sigh, 
and began moving down the hill ;— rAh^^pung gentleman, said he (for 
^o he called, ipe in thp fatherliness of hi9 age) '' x^yy would I lay my life,: 
that you are one of those studious persons who read so much about the. 
fields, that they hfive not time to walk in thi^Qi.'^ I laughed, and said, 
it was a little too much the case.; " and yet," add^d I, ** I have haunt^. 
the fields to th^ north- wes^ of (iondoq ever since I ipas a la^d, and hardly 
^ver found another man In. them, — never, at aiiy r^^e, on^ who seen^ed 
on the same business of enjoyment." 

''Yon don't say so !" repfied he, stopping fojr s^ ipft^nt, ^pd, tunning 



MI jiijftyifim aTf«9^ibiA «l^ dii Vimy^fnik donH tiQr f^'' itonttiiuedih^ 
^< ibf w 1 tM yoQ hiB£»ne» Sirv* I wai mjiaelf yeacB tegislbef^ uid-nsvsf 
let fool m tbe fields ; aiy ikb reimnils'ine tbstt 1 must cooeni :tci my itory 
41 laal. Well tVen, Sir^ I vmni pnlkrim^in the Ivay I spoke ol^: far fir« 
yearsi by which time I had beeoMB « confidential senrant of theheose; 
I thea bful a little more lei^re. i waa always food eS readingv and wrtk 
I read more ihan ever. Ay, ay. Sir, yoa may smile; yea have a. right 
to it, and the truth must emt. . But I love veadiog as well as^oii ; {-tbinil 
k'a only bad, as thiey say, la tbe^abase^ 1 iwas'nt scholar enough howw 
oner to be sf^oxlt hy.4>vefnuch study; though, lobe sure, I mustisay, 
that wheni gave up goiog into the fields, I had bctleriiaYe spent half the 
time I did in my book, and gone out the other half. But I'll tell yoa hpip 
it wasy Sir, I hadd't aia much esiercise to take as before, though enough 
to keep me in decent health ; my evenings were niy own more tban they 
used to be ; and what with all this, and some lasses thati had,.i took to 
going to a clubv v^'Wch the under cWMs frec^aentcd, and which they were 
glad enough I should join, on account of m^ love of reading, which 
enabled me to talk hiMer Khan aBioaitef them. To this dub I used to go 
<Krery night after jny day's work, and there, what with talkiogy and de- 
bating, and eating hot coarse dishes, and ckinking brandy and water, i 
went home with 'my head muddled; and that mad^me prefer Lying^in 
^ of a l^Unday miemiflig to walking abcoad; and that made me a little 
sick and gloomy ; and that made me drink more brandy and water ; and 
tbait made me muddled again, and sick, and bzy, and so on ; UH at fast 
between paia and pleasure, and liking and necessity, I got into such « 
i!egular habit of spending my days and evenings in thi& manner, that i 
a«ver went put of tbe heat of London, South wark, and Westminster, for 
four years. I thought of the country aocnetimes, and wished J was a§ 
9omt'oB(able somehow as . I used to be there, for my head used to feel 
thick and dim, as it wene, and my eyes hot ; but then I had a good deal 
of walking still, wbieh took ofFthe vworst-part of thequeerness, and there 
was a littk. bpwling*greeo pqblicrhouse, near the ^uburbs^ whieh con* 
t/iyed to look like a little bit of a vMlage house still:; and tber^ J went 
i)ow ai¥i then ; but yoja may think it odd,-**! used«tok>8e ray temper 
there more than any where else ; and this. I didn't like, besides it's ex- 
qitidag me to drink more .brandy and water ;.ajid so latterly I left off going, 
and stuck to my club in thOiCity. At last, what was odder still, 1 took 
a^ s^Ht of dblike to the thoughtof the country ; and partly from this, and 
par^jT X believe from the vanity of being wondered at for it, made> » 
practice; of boasting that I never WiCttk ta see it ; and sobetwieen boastings 
and oaaking a fool of myself^ aDd going of massages, and muddling my 
headj I aenyed at. tbe fifth. year qf my death, as 1 calE it^ 

*^ I was silly enough, Sir, at that period, to have a kind of feast- itt 
boQor of my nonsense. in having /Stoppedsa long, among the noise and* 
S|Qpk^. It was beld jatvthq dab ; and aJsent. a week after* the good^tem* 
pered clerk of whom I spoke to yon, and who had bnghed at me for it, 
and said I was afiioUsb fello«r.<(vl)iph.aiade mo'drinl^double.the quantity 
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gfi!bcandy that'evening) told ne tliat there was an old geiitlenmo, «n 
acquaintance of his, and not mach wiser than myself, 'wiio' wanted tor 
apeak with me. It struck me at first I neisdn^t givto see aperson, of 
whdm the clerk gare such a character; but then 1 didn't wish to offend 
that excellent man^ though he made me ashamed:of myself; and besides 
I was a little piqued, if I was not offended, at heaving the gentleman 
called no wiser than myself, and wanted to think he was a very clever 
fellow in consequence. So I went to him ; and what d'ye think he said 
to m&? I.found him with a nightcap on; and a basin of broth by hi« 
Qide ; — a little man, with a great puffed red face that looked as if it vn» 
full of blood ; and I couldn't tell at first whether he was angry with me 
or pleased. 

. " So," says he, " they tell me that you ha?e not been out of the me- 
iropolis for five years ?'* 
. " Yes, Sir, it's very true.*' ♦ 

« Eh, — and that you make a joke of the country, and prefer the 
town ?" 

'« Why, Sir, I joke sometimes about it at the club.'* ^ » 

" £h, — and that you had a supper the other night in commemoratton 
♦f the fifth year of your never haying seen it?" 
. [ " Why yes. Sir,— I hope no Dffence ?" 

. " Offence !— Curse the country .-—it's pigs, it's sheep, it's hedges. 
It's ditches it's people, it's every thing!" 

V I was quite petrified. Sir, as you may. suppose, at this burst of the 
eld gentleman's, which ended in making his face look twice as full and 
fiery as. before, and forced him to speak in a whisper. He then told me 
that he always despised the country with it's idle nonsense, and that he 
had lately got good reason to hate it,— whkh I found afterwards was the 
marriage of his daughter with my young master, who had gone wrbh her, 
to make the best of his little patrimony ;— ^we shall see it in a minute, 
when we get to the greenlane.— Bot what.do you think our conversation 
about. the country ended, with ? Why, Sir, with his telling me he liked 
my spirit, and that he would give me twice my present income a yeai*,- 
so as to enable me to leave off* going of messages, \ipon condition that I 
never saw the face of the country again." 

. *' Done, Sir," said I, in the bragging of my heart. " Done," said he ; 
** and done sure enough it was,—- the bargain and my cotnfort too. 

"Sir, I liked my independence, as I thought it,' mightily at first;- 
some of the clerks, especially the wise one, shook their heads at me ; 
the othei-s said I was a fine fellow, and had made. niy fortune. I left off 
trampling about the streets. I only loitered about them, looked at the- 
picture-shops, and over the book-stalU, whi<ih lasted me a pretty good 
while. .By degrees, I got quite a little library ; and when I wasn't 
lounging about, I read, and I went to (he two^shilling gallery sometimes' 
at the theatres, and above all, went to the club, and cut more noisy jokes> 
s^nd drank more brandy and water than ever. •'■ • i 

" Buty Sir, among my other leisures, I had leisure to think, and the» 
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I thcTdghft of the couatry ; and that was th^ de?il. (Here's the green 
lane, .Sir,' you may see tbe oewly-whitened house a peeping half way. 
down, like a y6ung lass in a corner) At first I succeeded pretty Well 
ill driving tbe thought off; but ii) .proportion as I stayed longer at the 
club, and took less exercise, and got of a sickly kind of stomach, I fojund 
the thought stuck by me. The brandy and water only did it away 'for 
the time. If I had taken to my messages again, I belieye they might 
have helped me, but I was too l$zy, and to tell you the truth, was* 
ashamed. I thought, as the Irishman might say, it v«rould be like 
laughing in my own face. So I crept on, and crept on,'. and; got v^ry- 
miaerable. I went to my old bowling-green ; but that made me worse. 
I then bethought me of seeing the .prospect froq^i the- Monument; foil 
though it was part of my bargain never to see the face of the country; 
again, I had a right, you know. Sir, to look upon that as what they call 
a figure of speech. ' So I went up ; and I shall never forget 1 I made 
haste down again, for I thought I should have thrown myself from the 
top. : But I couldn't sleep that night for thinking of the beautiful pros*^ 
pect, the water and distance on one side, and the green hills on the other : 
and next evening, as my stars would have it, I went to the theatre, and 
tjbere what should I see but Love in a Village ! Lord, lord 1 How merry 
and how sad 1 was by turns ! There was a dance in it ready to make, 
me get up and dance over the gallery; and there was the old gouty: 
Justice, and Master Hawthorn with his gun, and the pair of lovers in 
disguise, and gardens and arbours, and the old songs that I sung when a 
lad ! I couldn't help humming in with some of them, in spite of the Jooka 
of people about me. 

^ " It was all over with me after. this. I had already began to find 
myself a sort of a knave in this unnatural situation. My old pensioner' 
h.ad got his money much like the rest of 'em, by charging, and squeezing, 
and doing no good that ever I heard of; and I began to think it might 
not be so very bad to cheat him a little in the business. Ah, what you. 
shake your head ;— well, and so did I, and my heart too ;»-but you shall 
bear. What made me less scrupulous was the news of his going out of 
town himself for the benefit of the air. It struck me, to be sure, that I 
was going to do a wrong thing ; but then I thought he was very bard- 
upon me too, and unjust, and might have given me the pension for what) 
I had done already, instead of what I was to do ; and so as wrong pro- 
duces wrong, and nothing, I find, makes one so careless as injustice in 
one's superiors, I made up my mind to take my pleasure, and suffer paio. 
for it less intolerable than the one I felt. > 

. *' Well, Sir, I found. afterwards that my old gentleman went no farther 
than Hornsey, a very pretty place too, where the New Kiver rqns, and; 
very rural. Ah, you know it: — well, now. Sir, it so happened, that he 
hadn't been there above a month, when he heard of a man, who Was 
quite opposite to what he found me, and who came there sometimes of 
an afternoon to a pretty house and tea-gardens, and talked away at a 
great rate against the town. 
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«« O^, the mtk\ V' iMht; f*l §i^pot% tm ir matt fetto^ ftttmitig 
ttvrsy IhMto ttM bsiliiFs s««^I slMmkl \ik€ t<y tclt^ liiM 6f my tt\\<m in the city/^ 

Ner^ I btirfti out im6 a fit of laughter^ and my hero joined me tttf 
heartily, hokliiig his sided, with the tearii ih bit eyes^ sind whining be- 
tween the fits at the top of his Toice. 

" Well, Sir/^ be resumed, "the old geAtleman - -^ the old gemlemah 
i* *- be told the waiter he should Hke tb^.be shewn into the room where 
the fellow was making mei^fy; Iktfd so, one Wednesday aftemeon - ^ 
one Wednesday afternoon, <- * when a whole set of us had got together, 
And were in the act of hurrairtg; in he cofhesr'-Hind there wae l,.^yes, 
Sir,-^hti^ wkA I, standing on the table, With a g\kM of cyder in my 
hand^ just going to giTe the last hurra; but I caught ht« eye^, sfnd he 
caught mine, and we stood gaping at each otAer. 

'* You may guess the result. Sir. It wasn'ii mueh after the fbshtoni of 
some storied (have read. I didn't cbuveri bhn with my exaAtfp'le, nor 
he me with hi». I lost my pension, made up mfttier» with my eonscienee, 
and should nerer have slept sounda* than the Arght after, if 1 hadn't been- 
too happy with thinking how I should go in«Qr the country. Heaven be 
praised, i Was enabled to go very shortly ; for my young master, hearing 
oi my adventure, sent for me dotvAt here, and made me his gardener; 
and so 1 left off my brandy and water, and took to estercise again, as well 
Us my book, and have a neighb(>ur or so to visit me of an evening, or 
go to them^ and tell merry tales with the young ones, and should be asl 
healthy and htippy as the day is long, if it wasn't for seeing so many 
p^le plagued with the taxes and such things. But if we must be 
plagued sometimes, it's a sort of happiness, in my, mind, to be plagued' 
in fresh air, instead of foul ; and so. Sir, i have made a terrible long 
busvness of my story,- and here you are at your antiquities/' 

I thanked hkn very sincerely for his history, and invited myself with' 
great willmgness on his part, to a cup of his tea, in my way home. I 
did not remain long where he left me; for not having an anttquaryV 
experience, I could find nothing of what I looked for, except the mark 
of a dyke ; and having inspected that with much pretended satisfaction 
to myself, and felt some of the real emotion, whicn the thought of any 
thing old and lasting is sure to give us in this life, I reached my new 
old acquaintance just as: he was entering his?doOr, and took one of the' 
pleasaote^t cops of tea I ever had in my life. With him and his neighbour' 
Parkins, who was an old sailor, and had been half round the world. A 
<kiy or two after, I sent my old anti-metropolitan, who pressed me t«- 
call that way again, if he might be so bold,— a few books of poetry and 
story, among which was Fairfax'^ Tasso, with the page m«irked doWn 
where firminia gets among the country people. 
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There he arriving ronnd abont doth flie. 
And tatos survey with bnsle, carious eyer 
N«w thiSyiMW that, he taateth tenderiy. 

Spbnbbb, 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN* 



Our Old Gentleroari, in order to be exclusively bimselH must be either 
a widower or a bachelor. Suppose the former. We do not mention his 
precise age, which would be invidious: — nor whether he wears his own 
hair or a wig; which would be wanting in universality. If a wig, it is 
a compromise between the more modern scratch and the departed glory 
of the toupee. If his own hair, it is white, in spite of his favourite 
grandson, who used to get on the chair behind him, and pull the silver 
hairs out, ten years ago. If he is bald at top, the hair-dresser, hovering 
and breathing about him like a second youth, takes care to give the bald 
place as much powder as the covered ; in order that h^ may convey to 
the sensorium within a pleasing indistinctness of idea respecting the 
exact limits of skin and hair. He is very clean and neat; and, in warm 
* weather, is proud of opening his waistcoat halfway down> and letting so 
much of his frill be seen, in order to shew his hardiness as well as taste. 
His watch and shirt-buttons are of the best; and he does not care if he 
has two rings on a finger.^ IP his watch ever failed him at the club or 
coflee-house, he would take a walk every day to the nearest clock of 
good character, purely to keep it right. He has a Cane at home, but 
seldom uses it, on finding it out of fashion with his elderly juniors. He 
has a small cocked hat for gala days, which he lifts higher from his head 
than the round one, when mude a bow to. In his pockets are two hand- 
kerchiefs (one for the neck at night-time), his spectacles, and bis pocket- 
book. The pocket-book, among other things, coatains a receipt for a 
cough, and some verses cut out of an odd ^heet of an old magazine, on 
the lovely Duchess of A., beginning — 

When beauteous Mira walks the plaia. 

He intends this for a common-place book which he keeps, consistrng pf 
passages in verse and prose cut of newspapers and magazines, and pasted 
ni columns; some of them rather gay. His principal other books are 
Shakspeare's Plays and Milton-s Paradise Lost; the Spectator, the History 

2nd Edition. 
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of England ; the Works of Lady M. W. Montague, Pope, and Churchill ; 
Middleton's Geography, the Gentleman's Magazine; Sir John Sinclair 
on Longevity; several plays with portraits in character; Account of 
Elizabeth Canning, Memoirs of George Ann. Bellamy, Poetical Amuse- 
ments at Bath-Ea&toD, Blair's Works, Elegant Extracts; Junius as ori- 
ginally published ; a few pamphlets on the Araericaa'War and Lord 
George Gordon, &c. and one on the French Revolution. In his sitting 
rooms are some engravings from Hogarth and Sir Joshua ; an engraved 
portrait of the Marquis of Granby ; ditto of M. le Comte de Grasse sur- 
rendering to Admiral Rodney; a humourous piece after Penny; and a 
portrait of himself, painted by Sir Joshua. His wife's portrait is iri his 
chamber, looking upon his bed. She is ^ little girl, stepping forward 
with a smile and a pointed toe, as if going to dance. He lost her when 
she was sixty. 

The Old Gentleman is an early riser, because he intends to live at least 
twenty years longer. He continues to take tea for breakfast, in spite 
of what is said against it's tiertous efiects;. having been satisfied on that 
point some years ago by Dr. Johnson's criticism on Hanway, and a great 
liking for tea jpreviously. His chiaa cups and saucers have been brokea 
since his wife s death, all but one, which is religiously kept for his use. 
He passes his morning in walking or riding, looking in at auctions, look- 
ing after his India bonds or some such money securities, furthering some 
subscription set on foot by his excellent friend Sir John, or cheapening 
a new. old print for his portfolio. He also hears of the newspapers; not 
caring to see them till after dinner at the coffee-house. . He may also 
cheapen a fish or so; the fishmonger soliciting his doubtk^ eye as hp 
passes,, with a profound bow of recognition. He eats a^ pear before 
dinner. 

His dinner at the coffee-house is served up to hijtn at the accustomed 
hour, in the old accustomed way, and by the accustocned waiter; If 
William did not bring it, the fish would be sure to be stja)e» aiid ihe flesh 
new. He eats no tart; or if he ventures on a little, takes cheese .with it. 
.You might as soon attempt to persuade him out of his senses, as that 
cheese is not good for digestioQ, He takes port; and if he has drank 
.more than usual, and in a more private place, may be induced by some 
respectful enquiries respecting ttie old style of music, to sing a soiig 
composed by Mr. Oswald or Mr. Lampe^ such as — 

Chloe, by that borrowed kiss, 
-or 

Cotiie, g^entle goA of soft repose ; 

or his wife's favourite ballad, beginning-^ 

At Upton on the Hill 
There lived a liappy pair. 

Of course, no such exploit can lake place in the coffee-room; but he 
'will canvass the theory of that matter there with you, or discuss the 
weather, or the markets, or the theatres, or the merits of " my lord 
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Nwih" or " my lord Rockinghbm;" for he rarely Bays simply, lord ; it 
h generally "my lord," trippingly and genteelly •off the longne. If alone 
aiter dinner, his great delight is the newspaper; which be prepares to 
r^d by wiping his spectacles, carefally adjusting them on his eyes, and 
drawing the candle close to him, so as to stand sideways betwixt his 
ocolar aim aind the small type. He then holds the paper at arms length, 
and dropping his eyelids half down and his mouth half open, takes cog* 
nfzance of the day's information. If he leaves off, it is only when the 
dooY is opened by a new comer, or when he suspects somebody is over* 
anxioBs to get the paper out of his hand. On these occasions, he gives 
an important hem ! or so ; and resumes. 

In the evening, our Old Gentleman is fond of going'to the theatre, or 
of having a game of cards. If he enjoys the latter at his own house or 
lodgings, he likes to play with some friends whom he has known for 
many years; but an elderly stranger may be introduced, if quiet and 
scientific; and the pcivilege is extended to younger men of letters; who, 
if ill players, are good losers. Not that he is a miser; but to win money 
at cards is like proving his victory by getting the baggage; and to win 
of a younger nfian is a substitute for nis not being able to beat hrm at 
rackets. He breaks up early, whether at home or abroad. 

At the theatre, he likes a front row in the pit. He comes early, if he 
can do so without getting inta a squeeze, and sits patiently waiting for 
the drawing up of the curtain, with his hands placidly lying one over the 
other on the top of his stick. Re generously admires some of the best 
performers, but thinks them far inferior to Garrick, Woodward, andClive. 
During splendid scenes, he is anxious that the little boy should see. 

He has been induced to look in at Vauxhall again, but likes it still less 
than he did years back, aod cannot bear it in comparison with Ranelagh. 
He thinks every thing looks poor, flaring, and jaded. " Ah !" says he, 
with a sort of triumphant sigh, " Ranelagh was a noble place! Such taster 
such elegance, such beauty! There was th6 Duchess of A., the finest 
woman in England, Sir; ^nd Mrs. L. a mighty fine creature; and Lady 
tSusan what's her name, that had that unfortunate affair with Sir Chailes. 
Sir, they came swimming by you like the swans.'^ 

The Ohl Gentleman is very particular in having his slippers neady for 
iiijn at the fire, when he domes home. * He is also extremely chidice in 
his snudr, and delights to get a fresh box-full in Tavistock '-street, in his 
way to the theatre. His box is a curiosity from India. He calls favourite 
young ladies by their Christian names, however slightly acquainted with 
th^m ; and has a privilege also of saluting al| brides, mothers, and indeed 
every species of lady, on the least holitfey occasicm. If the husband for 
Instance has met with a piece of luck, he instantly moves forward, arid 
gravely kisses the wife on the cheek. The wife then says, " My niectf, 
Sir, firom the country ;** and he kisses the niece. The niece, seeing heir 
tousin biting her lips at the joke, says, '* My cousin Harriet, Sir;** and 
fee kisses the cousin. He never recollects such we«lther, except during 
the Great Frost, or wlien he rode down with Jack -Skrimshfre to New^ 
tharket. He grows yoting again in his little grand-cfiildren, especiaMy 
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the od6 wliicb he thinks modi like himdelf; which i» the handftomenr. 
Yet he likes best perhaps the one most resembling his wife; and will si€ 
with him on his lap, holding his hand in silence, tor a quarter of an hour 
together. He plays most tricks with the former, and makes him sneejse^ 
He asks little boys in general who was the father of Zebedee's children. 
If bis grandsons are at school, he ^ often goes to see them; and makes 
them blush by telling the master or the upper-scholars, that they are fine 
boya, and of a precocious genius. He is much struck when an old ac- 
quaintance dies, but adds that he lived too fast; and that poor Bob wa9 
a sad dog in his yquth ; " a very sad dog, Sir, mightily set upon a short 
life and a merry one." 

When he gets very old indeed, he will sit for whole evenings, and say 
little or nothing; but informs you, that there is Mrs. Jones {the houses 
keeper,)—" She'll talk." 



DOLPHINS. 



Our old book-friend the Dolphin used to be confounded with the 
porpus ; but modern writers seem to concur in making a distinction ber 
tween them. We remember being much mortified at this {separation; 
for having, in our childhood, been shewn something dimly rolling in the 
«ea, while standing on the coast At twilight, and told with much whis^ 
pering solemnity that it was a porpus, yve had afterwards learnt to idea* 
tify it with the Dolphin, and thought we had seen the romantiq lish on 
whom Arion rode playing his harp. 

The Dolphin and porpus however have so many characters in commpn, 
.such as shape, motion, general colour, the absence of gills, iic. that from 
.a passage in Sandys, who was a traveller as well as a poet, we have 
same hopes the distinction may turn out to be unfounded, or only a var 
riety owing to climate. " The porpus,'^ he says, in his Commentary 
upon O^id, (p. 64f,) " is out of doubt our true Dolphin; wherein I am 
.not only confirmed by the authorjtie of Scaliger. For those that are 
called Dolphins by oar East and West-Indian seamen (who likely give 
knoWB Qames to things which they know not) are fishes whereof I have 
«een many, which glitter in the water with all varietie of admirable 00*- 
lours; and are hardly .so bigge as our salqaon-trouts; too little by farrfi 
to beare those burthens wherewith almost all ancient authoiB doe charge 
them ; besides none of these were ever scene in the Mediterranean sea* 
the scene of those stories/' Now Falconer, it is true^ in his Shipwreck* 
Canto 2, speaks of Dolphins in the Mediterranean sea, as beaming 
'« refulgent rays;'' and describes them, in particular, as shifting into ^ 
yariety of most brilliant colours, when dying. But this may only prove^ 
that Sandys was wrong in excluding the fish in question from the Me- 
diterranean; and it is remarkable that Falconer, notwithstanding his owo 
poetical tendencies, does not take occasion of the appearance of what he 
calls Dolphins, to make the least allusion to ancient stories, nor speaka 
of their tumbling, nor otherwise seems to have reco|;nized in them hi? 
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old fKMeticil frieods* The writers too, who distinguish the Dolphio frera' 
the porpus, m^ke no mention of these brilliant colours; but describe 
both aa prjetty much alike in colour, which is of a dasky blae in the one, 
and of a dark blue or glossy black in the other. The word porpus means 
originally the same as Dolphin.. It is ar corruption of porcua pisds, or 
the hog-fish; so called from the curve of it's back, as it tumbles in and 
out of the water, for it is naturally straight. The root of the Greek word 
Delphin is the same as that of the word for a ho^, Delphax. 

It is easy to see how the Dolphin became such a favourite with anti- 
quity. It was owing to his frequency in the Greek seas, the vivacity of 
his motions, his gregariousness, the presages which he brings respecting 
the weather, atid the familiarity with which be approaches the shore. 
He was the fish friendly to man, as the horse was among beasts, and the 
swallow among birds; or as the dog and the redbreast are with us. One 
of the earliest and most beautiful fictions is a story told in Homer's Hymn 
to Bacchus of the transformation of a crew of pirates into. Dolphins. 
It was a fine lesson of good treatment to jstranger& in those times, and 
perhaps written by the poet to serve travellers like himself, who had 
occasion to throw themselves on the generosity of the masters of vessel?. 
Bacchus is sitting with his black locks and white shoulders by the sea- 
shore, in appearance like a young mortal. Some pirates coming towards 
the shore, and seeing the splendour of the purple cloak that wraps him 
round, take him for a young prince, and agree to kidnap him. They do. 
so, take him on board, and put him in chains. He extends his hands, 
sStnd breaks the chains asunder like thread, but still remains quietly, 
sitting, 'the piety of the helmsman is roused at this piece of super- 
natural strength, and calling the others aside, he ea^rnestly exhorts them, 
to let the stranger go. But the captain ridicules his fears; and they 
persist; when all of a sudden, a gush of wine comes pouring over the 
deck;^ the oars of the rowers are hampered with garlands; and a viae 
runs up the mast and throws out it's arms full of grapes over the top« 
The pirates tjurn pale, and cast their eyes upon the divine stranger, who 
how sts^rts up, and glares at them from under the hatches in the shape of 
a lion. He then turns himself into a bear and other frightful figures, 
and ramping about the vessel, the pirates, all but the helmsman, jump 
overboard, and are changed as thev leap into Dolphins. When the^ 
galley is cleared^ the god resumes his own shape, and tells the pilot to. 
be of good cheer, for he is Bacchus, the roaring god of wine; and that 
day shall be a happy one for 'him and his. The same story has been, 
told, but in a much inferior taste, by Ovid. Nonnus, in his luxuriant 
poetical history of the god, (Dionysiaca, B. 45) describes the pirates as^ 
visited with the halldcination of mind, called a calenture, in which peo-, 
pie at sea fancy that they are among meadows, and other rural scenery^ 
and '' babble of green fields." There was a picture in mosaic, perhaps 
^et to be seen^ in the church of St. Agnes at Rome, formerly a temple 
of Bacchus, in which the story of the transformation of the pirates was 
Represented, The more famous frieze upon the same subject on the 
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bnitdiB^ at Aihens, oalbd the Lantern of BemdstheDes, litfs. been well 
known to oor countryanen through the medium of Smart's Antiquities of 
that city. Milton beautifully follows up Homet^s story, by making 
Bacchus sful onward, " as. the winds listed/' till he fell opcm Circe's 
island, where, in the joviality of bis triumph, he begot Comus^ the god 
of delirious feasting. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple g^rape. 

Crushed th€ sweet poison of misused wine, ' 

Aft6r the Tusean mariners transformed, 

GoastiDg the Tyrrhene sborey as the winds listed^ 

On Circe*s island fell. 

This Nymph, that gazed upon his clustering locks, 

With ivy berries wreathed, and his blithe youth. 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son. 

Much like his father, but his mother moren 

Whom tbereCore she bronght up, and Cjomus nanied. 

• The two Plinys hare each a story of a Dolphin. The Elder says^ 
Opon the authority of. three grave writers, Mecaenas among them, that 
there was a boy, who by alluring a Dolphin with bread, at last became 
so intimate with him, that he would ride to school to and fro on hi^ b^ck 
from Baiae to Putfeoli. The boy died, and the fish pining after him, died 
tho, and was buried in the same tomb. The Younger Pliny gives an 
account of another at Hippo in Africa, where a boy venturing to swim 
farther out than his companions, was met by a Dolphin, who after play- 
ing about him a Kttle, slipped under hira^ and taking him on his back, 
carried him out still farther, to the great terror of the young delphines*- 
trian. Luckily however, he soon returned to shore, and landed his rider 
safely. The next day the shore was crowded with people, waiting to 
see if the Dolphin would appear again; and the boys went as usual into 
the water. The fish did reappear, and came among' the younkers, who 
swam back as fast as they could, ft. then played all sorts of inviting 

fambols about the coast, till the people, ashamed of their timidity, gra- 
nally got nearer, and at length touched and stroaked it. The boy then, 
losing bis fear like the rest, and vindicating his first privilege, swam by 
his side; and at length leaped upon his back, when the Dolphin carried 
him about as before, and landed him as safely. Unfortnnately, the 
deputy-governor of the province took it into his head that the good- 
hatured fish must be a god ; and seizing his opportunity, when the crea- 
ture had got upon shore, poured some precious ointment upon it. The 
ointment happened not to be to the Dolphin's taste ; it absented itself 
for some days; and when it returned appeared sick and feeble. How- 
ever, it recovered it's spirits; but the novelty by this time had drawn 
such a conc6urse of high visitors to the place, whom it was the little 
town's business to entertain gratis, that it is supposed the poor fish was 
secrfetfy killed, to save further expenses. Alexander the Great is said to 
have been so struck with the attachment evinced by a.DoIphifPto a 
youth, that he made the latter a priest of Neptune. 

It is not easy to pronounce how much of truth there may be in stones 
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of this nature. Knowledge, so often deceWed by superatition, is iilcliiied 
to rejeqt the whole of them at oi^ce; but on second thoughts, it temcmr 
faers how often it has been misled by incredulity also; and leaves the 
more peremptory judgment to those whom less iaformation has rendered 
Jess diffident* The .exaggerationa ^hkh thene aiay be m the stories of 
Dolphins, are probably owing to the celebrated fable of Arion, wbkk 
seems to have been written with the same view as* thai of .Badchvs and 
the Pirates. Arion was a lyric poet of Lesbos, and went to live with 
Periander, king of Corinth; ixDm which place he vhlted Italy, where 
his talents procured him great wealth. On taking ship to return to Co* 
rinth, the sailors resolved to- murder him for his riches. . He begged that 
they would at least allow him^ to make a s^ratHHke'end befitting his 
divine profession, and at the same time gave them sotne money; hoping 
that the gift, followed by the song, would softea their hearts. They 
consented to bear bis harp and his peetry> but told bin alihtf same time 
that they were resolved he should either be thrown ' into the sea, or kill 
himself and so obtain a sepulchre ashore. Keaolviim^ however to tiy 
what his art could do, he put bis purple robe orer his snoutders, and his 
musician's crown on his head ; and taking his lyre upon his knee, sang 
to it a pathetic song. But finding, as he proceeded* that they were bent 
on their purpose, he suddenly changed his strain, arvd sang the cruel 
'Ortfaian Law, by which boy* were scourged to' death at the altar of 
Diana. Having finished this hymn of despair, he cast himself, all robed 
and crowned as he was, into the sea ; and the sailors pursued their voyage 
to Corinth. A little time afterwards, they were semt for to court, and 
asked news of Arion by the kTng. They said they had landed him 
safely in Italy, and taken leave of him at Tarentum. Upon this, a door 
opens, and they are struck' domb at beholding Arion himself, whom they 
believed dead, enter the rooni, dressed exactly as he was when he leaped 
into the sea. Their guilt was not to be disputed ; and they were put tb 
death. As to Arion's return, it was owing to a Dolphin, who having 
•been attracted with others by theniusic of his harp, had taken him upon 
his back, and boine hhn safely after the guilty ship; thepoet playing 
out of gratitude, as he went. 

Spenser introduces Arion most beautifully, in all his lyrical pomp, in 
the marriage of the ThaHie» and Medway. He goes before the bride, 
smoothing onwards with the sound of -his harp, like the very progress of 
the water. 

Then there wasiieard a most eetesttall sound 
Of dainty musicke, which did next ensue 
Before the Spouse. That was Arion crowned : 
Who, playing oa his karp, tnlte bin drew 
T4ie eares aikl hearts of all thcrt ^edly erew; 
Ths^t ev«a yet the IDolpbin^ wbidi him bore . . 
Through the iBgean seas from pirates* view, 
^ Stood still by him astonished at his lore ; 

And all the raging^ seas for joy forgot to roar. 

So went he, playing on the watery plain. 
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Perhaps in no one particular thing or image, have sonae great poetd 
shewn the different characters of their genius more than in the use of the 
Dolphin. Spenser, who of all his tribe lived in a poetical world, and 
saw things as clearly there as in a real one, has never shewn this nicety 
of realization more than in the following passage. He speaks of his 
Dolphins with as familiar a detail, as if they were horses waiting at a 
door with an equipage. 

A team of Dolphins ranged in array 
Drew the smooth charett of sad CymoSnt« 
They were all taught by Triton to obey 
To the long reins at her commandemenk 
Aj5 swift as swallows on the waves they went. 
That their broad flaggy finnes no foam did reare, 
Ne bubbling roundell they behind them sent* 
The rest of other fishes drawen were. 
Which with their finny pares the swelling sea did sheere. 

Soon as they been arrired upon the brim 

Of the Rich Strand, their charets they forlore $ 

And let their teamed fishes softly swim 

Along the margent of the foamy shore. 

Lest they their finnes should bruise, and surbeat sore 

Their tender feete upon the stony ground. 

There are a couple of Dolphins like these, in Raphael's Galatea. Dante, 
with his tendency to see things in a dreary point of view^ has given an 
illustration of the agonies of some of the damned in his Inferno, at once 
new, fine, and horrible. It is in the 22nd book, " Come i delfini,'' ^c. 
He says that some wretches, swimming in one of the gulphs of hell, shot 
out their backs occasionally, like Dolphins, above the pitchy liquid, in 
order to snatch a respite from torment; but darted them back again like 
lightning. The devils would prong them as they rose. Strange fancies 
for maintaining the benevolence of religion! 

Hear Shakspeare, always at once the noble and the good-naturecU 
We forget of what great character he is speaking; but^never w;asan 
image that more singularly yet completely united superiority and play- 
fulness. ' 

His delights 
Were dolphin-like; and shewed themselves above 
The element he lived in. 
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• There he Marivioc roa'od abouc ikrtb fiie,.> i 
And takes snrvey with baiie, carioiu eye :. 
Now this, now that, he tatteth tenderly. 
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NAMES. 

The object of this article is to call to mind the significations of the 
Christian names most in use with us; to recommend the. revival pr 
others; to' shew who has given any of them a grace or a lustre; and 
to suggest the advantage of paying attention tp this apparently trifling 
matter. 

We think it a jg;reater objection than appears at first /sight, to our 
names in genera), that they are unmeaning sounds, by which indivi- 
duals are merely known. A man of the namje of Cqorg^ or Thomas 
might as well, to all understood purposes, be called. Spopi^ or Hatband, 
^ames are usually given after some family relation ;., ana dpubtlesa thif 
is often a good and social thing; but as it is done; in general^ to pleasQ 
the elder people, and not the younger^ who roaygr9W up without any 
Very fond recolledibils of them, or perhaps searcely rem^;3ib^r, them at 
all,, the least that can be done for tne possessprs'is to gLV« tngm an ad-* 
ditional Christian^ name; by which they oa^y be called, if they prefer 
It, when ttiey arrive to maturity. The qext. principle, upon which chilf 
dren are named, is that of the sound or beauty of the name; and thi^ 
We think ^o much undervalued. People in humble life, it istru^t ar^ 
'sometimes justly laughed at for giving their children fine names:, buf 
it is only when they do so out of an obvious and unmeaning vanity. 
It is as well certainly not to call a parcel of idle and ragged young , 
rogues by the titles of • A,ugustu9, Orj^ndo,. and Theod^re^: nor jioes 
it sound very fitting arid, heroical tp hear a father cry o^t^f^bn^ppMsly 
to his little boy, as we ^i(i once* — ". Yp'u,/Sir,' the^re, — Mapu^ilifio,^* 
come out of the gutter.'^ But if el^egant names, not pompous, are 
given in humble life by sensible ! parents, they may influence the 
holders afterwards to very good purpose. They may assist in pro- 
ducing an unvulgar spirit, properly so called ; one that isees how vuU 
garity and the reverse of it may be produced by circumstances, an^ 
are not confined to this or that rank in life; — one that is just conscious 
enough of something graceful and peculiar, to feel that it has. a kind of 
title upon it without any actual privileges, and that it tfnixst resort to a 
sentiment to maintain and warrant it. To give a child the name of a 
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favourite hero or heroine is also a good thing. A boy, christened after 
Alfred the Great, by a father who really feels the merito of that won- 
derful man, is likely, if he inherits any thing of his father's sense, to 
turn the name into a perpetual meniorandum of worthiness. Care 
however must he taken-mX to give great p^ofessiona) nannes,— >as that 
of Michael Angelo to a boy intended for an artist, or Shakspeare to 
one that is meant to be literary. If the yooth does not turn out clever, 
his name becomes a burlesque; and it he should be otherwise, the 
comparison will still be fivvkward. The notion that a name is not to 
be changed without legal sanction, and the habit of acquiescing in a 
name disagreeable to the possessor, appear to us to be equally erro- 
neooi. Had a o^me been given us •I'this sort, we sWikl hav« made 
no scruple to take another, just as an actor changes his surname. We 
sometimes think it would be an excellent custom, if people, without 
forsaking the names that might have pleasant family associations with 
them, were to give themselves new ones when they arrived at year« of 
discretion, or at whatever subsequent time they might think it proper 
to wait for., They might make it one of the best holidays in their life^ 
and assume the name in the same spirit they would assume a motto or 
device, for their conduct in future to abide by. They would hardly 
chuse a mean or ^ useless one. 

A name, to be complete, and serve it's just purposes, should either 
have a good and understood meaning, or an equally good and under«- 
stood association. It should also be good to the ear if possible ; but at 
all events, good to the understanding and the feelings. The names of 
our Saxon ancestor^ were compounded, like those of the ancients, of 
words in ordinary use; so that they were not mere sounds, as they are 
now. Thus Edmund or Badmpnd signified Happy Peace; Edward 
was Happy Warden or Keeper; Leofwin (Love-win^ answered to the 
Greek name Erasmus; Horsa was a Horseman, like Hippias or Hip- 
parcbus; and we hereby inforih all our readers of the name of Henry 
that they are neither more nor less than so many Pliitarchs,' both the 
words signifying Rich Lord. But the remaindei' of what we intended 
to say on those matters will be gathered from the following nomen- 
clature. We put the male and female names together, to avoid the 
ungaltant trouble of making out two separate lists. 

Aaron, Hebrew. A Mountain. Haroun a1 Raschid. 

Abel, Heb. Camden says Just; some say Vanity, which is curious^ 
We know nothing of Hebrew, and must leave the point to others. 

Abigael, Heb. The Father's Joy. The Jewish names are generally 
rery expressive, and in pleasant taste; but for obvious reasons, they 
bave acquired either a great gravity in modern use, or something the 
reverse. A female servant is nicknamed an Abigael, perhaps after 
"Nabal's wife, who was so submissive to David. 

Abraham, Hcb^ The Father of Many. This is ^the same word as 
Patriarch in Greek. It was the Christian name of Cowley. 

Adam, Hcb, Red Earth. These scripture names of men are more 
prevalent among the Scotch than the English, and have given rise to 
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some corioiis inapplicabiliHefl, as Adam SmitW fti^ l)avid Humei two 
infide) philosophers. On the corttinent, almost all Christiati nam^ 
cam^ from the Virgin or the Saints, and aft last produced shn^ar anis*- 
nomers; as Denys Diderot, Peter Bayle, Francis Mary Arouet de 
Vokaire,— aft^r St. Francis and the ViVgin : for nothing was noore 
common among the Catholics than to give hef name to men as well aft 
Women. The celebrated constablfe Montmorency wa9 called Anne^ 
affc^e^ ftfe scripttiral saint 
■'*' Adelaide/ German* We believe it means Prinfcety. 

Adolphus, Latinized from (be Saxon Adolph 0t Eadolpb. Happy 
Help. . 

Agatha, Greek, Good. 

Agnes, Gr, Chaste. It was an unlacky name for the beautiful 
patriotic mistress of Charles the Seventh, Agnes Sovel ; who Wfitt' n^r- 
theless a ttoble. creature. . 

Alan, Sclavonian: A Hound : or als Camden thinka, » British or 
Wetth.' corrtiption of ^lianas, Sun*bright. Alain Reni le Sage^ the 
I^'rench notellst. Alaii Chalrtier, whose mouth was kissed for hh 
poetry, as be lay asleep, by Queen Mai'garet of Navarre. 

Albert, Saxon. . All Bright. Borne by Albert Duref, the celebrated 
old artist; and Albertus Magnus, the philosopher. 

Alexander, 6r. A- Helper of Men. Alexander the Great. Sean- 
derbeg, or Lord Alex«inder, the natne given to the celebrated ^ince ^f 
Epirusy^John Castriot. Alexander Pope. 

A^fiedi Sax. All Peace^ Alfred the Great, 

Algernon, (Query?) Algernon Sydney. 

Alicia, Alice, AdeKz, Germ, Noble. 

Alistasia. We have met but once with this name, which is thoughl 
to be a corruption of Anastasia. Otherwise it might be twisted into an 
allusion to the sea, or being born at or near the sea; Sea^rising; as 
Anadyomene, spoken of Venus. 

Almeria, female of Amery or Almericils, Germ.f Alwaya Rich. 

Alphonso, Gothic, EJfuns. Oor Melp'. 

Amadeus, Amadis, Amias, Lot, A Lover of God ^ same as the Greek 
Theophilus. It i^ ..the name of one of the most celebrated heroes of 
bhi^iflry. A late illustrious moaician was* named John Chryaokona 
Wtttfganfg Aniadeoa Moeart. 

Ambrose, Gr. Immorta), fVom the same adj^otWe as the word Am« 
brosia. Taken by the early Christians, and b0r«»e by one ef liie most 
celebrated of the Fathers. 

Amelia, Amie or Amy (Emily?) Lot. Beloved. The nattei of Field* 
ingfs cblebrated coBjugal heroin^. 

Anastasia, Gr. Uprising; an allusion to the Resurrectionu It was 
the name of the celabrated singer, and mistress of the great Lord Pe- 
tjNrbbrotnf h; Anastasia. RobinaMi ; whom he afterwards married. 

• Andnew, Or. 'Manly. Most fortunately given to our patriot, An-« 
drew MarvclL Andrew Dacfor^ the commentator. Andrea Palladioi^ 
the architect. 
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. Anaei. Anna, Htnnafa, Nancy or NinQQ». Heb. Gracioui^ or Kind. 
See Joan and Jane. Anne KiUigrew, the young poetess whose me« 
mory was so honoured by Dryden. Anne Dacier, famous for her 
learning. Ninon de rEnclos, the modern Leontium. See Adam. 

Anthony, Crr. Flourishing. Marc Anthony, the Triumvir. Anto- 
nio AUegri, called Correggio, from his birth-place, the great painter. 
Anthpny Vandyke, the great portrait painter. Anthony Watteau, th^ 
painter of elegant intercourse. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lor^Shaftes^ 
bury, the philosopher. Aathony Francisk Prevot, the French, opvelist. 
Anthony fonezet, an American philanthrophist. 

Arabella, Lai. A Fair Altar. Arabella Fermor, the heroine of th« 
Rape of the Lock under the title of Belinda. 

Archibald, ^<nn, A Bold Qhsprver. w\ 

. : Arthur, Gr. from the constelUtion Arcturus or Great Bfiar. Ac- 
cording to others, from a British word signifying Migh(y. (t j^as Grsli 
rendered famous \ty the old bero.:of British ro^iance. 

Augustus, Augusta, Lat, ^ Increasing. Waxing in Honogr* Unle$s 
it rather come from the Greek, and mean Splendid, or Illustrious. It 
was first given as a name to Oct^vlus Caesar, s^nd has ever; since been 
Commion in princes' fs^milie^. ... .\., 

Barbara, Gr. Foreigfi. 
. Bartholomew, Ke^. : The son of him who oi^de the waters to rise. 
An evident allusion ito the pa^^ge of the Red Sea. 
' Basil, Gr, Kingly. 

Beatrice, Lat. Happy, or Happy ^piaking. The name of Dante's 
favourite. 

Benedict, Benet or Bennet, Lat, Blessed. Benedict Spinoza, the 
philosopher. •/ , . . 

. Benjamin, Heb. 1%/$ Son oC the Right Hand, or the Son of Day«. 
Ben Jon$on« Bei^mtn Franklin. . 

Bertha, Germ, Bright, . r? 

Bertram, Ber*:rAne|. .vvBrighfc or CleAr* . . : 1 1 .. ! •( ' 

Blanche, Fr. Bianca, //a/*. White or. Fair. ..... O ^onn.j '. 

;. Bddgdt, Jm*^, jPri^JhtM i ...I . .--.i •'.,,;.. 

I CaesaA. i, Sn^mefsay^ {Moorish word for anr Elephant;: '^therai'il rnamil 
lignificant ofjirhef. operation calM C^sarian : others, Gre^ Eyfs ; Arid 
others, Well Haired, or Born with Hair. From Julius Capsatril h^^Mt 
an • imperial fmni]yj:lame, and title of honour. .. . r'n.L 

1- Caleb, Heb» ^Hearty. , , ' . , ; 

Caroline, the Latin female of Charles or CaroluA. .. . > 

.f)Calh'ari«»»=<?r. [P.ure, .. 

Cecil, Cecilia, Cicely, LaL Grey-eyed« It has been chiefly .used 
a&ertCecitia« thet Musical Saint. • i ' 

- Charity, Gr. ;Tbe Delight of Doing: Good ; . Bene&eenee ; Love to 
all both, in Thotiight and Deed, It originally comes from ^ ^vtord. siguiT 
fying a Saluting Joy; ^nd was the same, among the Greeks,, as; Grture, 
and ihe'SentJment ojf jbeauty. The three goddesses iwiiom. the RooNMia 
called Graces, the Greeks called Charities. 
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\ Chaiiesi Omit/ Vab»iit;)tPfeyailtiigi tJie §ame pirord ts.the yAteii* 
of the Romaos^ .lOt; the inora imodorn Yalentine. Charl^ftkagbe^ qK 
Charles the Great. Carl Von Linne (Linaaeus) the great naturalist; 
Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, the philosopher. . .Charles 
Moodain^, £Brl/o£Petetbon>ughvi; .- 

Charlotte, the German female of Cbarfea. 

Christian, ChHsliaiw^ Or; A follower of Chriftt* i 

Christopher, Gr. Christ's- Bearer. An allusion to the patient duty 
of Christians ; bothy some brought from a legend of a saint,, who is 
said to h^ve carried Christ over a . piiece of water. Christopher Cor 
lumbtts. Christopher Marlowe. Chrjstophi&r Marthi Wielaad. Sir 
Christopher Wren. »i . . .{ ; 

.Clara, Clarissa, Lot, > Cleah The < name, of Richardson^S' heroine ; 
most likely .adopted by him iutentionall^. j.: > , 

Clement, Clemence, Clementina^ hat. i Kind and Forgifiog.i Pen^ 
haps originally from a Greek wond signifying a tioie ; :wheii it would 
mean Tenderly Inclining; Apt to £mbraGe.. Clement Marot, th^ 
early French poet. ;i ...'i ••;!<..' ....;. ,-! ., 

Contort, Lot I. Stjrong with; iHelping to. Bear. 'A female iiame, 
'tare, and good. . ' ••[■vl .; .1 ...... <'.' 

Constance, Constaotia,^. Constantine, ILa^ , Sjcm, Constant ;, iiteh 
railyiW-ithstanding, ok. a» we now say. Standi^ by us. A nnmt of 
noble •meaning. : t .• 

> Corneiia, Lat,x From>Comu, a Horn, the ahcibnt emblem of plentji;. 
It has been made a favourite with posterity byithat Ene milernai Spirit 
whovpnixiiioed the.Graechi.!. ' \ > 

.].iCi]ihben>il &ax;i <BrighJb<Kn6wledge. • : ' . > ; n ' •. , ,..; 

• i^Gjpinan,.' Gr^ , A nattve- dr. inbafoitant (^ Cyprus, Ahd isle of Venus. 
The fortune of this name is singular. It is given to women in reproacl^jS 
bat men were ^st. christened by *it jafter a'&thev.of tbe.churclir > ! 
y- Bariiely Heh.\ '. Jbdgnrent of ^fid. ; Daniel 'de Foo* / ; ' 

iDavid,/ i]K86»i >.Beioved. .Dbvid R^io. • IDavid. Tenieis. . David 
^arrick; -iSee-iAdana.' . ' .••..:;.. "i . j 

' .'Debok'a, Hfik' A Bea .•'.{,<'.! •.. • . ; .,,*.. .1 .•..., ■,;<•. 

Deny 8,. Dennis, • from . Dion^siaa ! ori Dionysus, .ther GreeU 1 w^iufi of 
Bacchus. According to some, it comes frons a SyrkDfi wonrl alluding to 
lameness tof pain '-in ll^ 'tftiigh^ :in refereteeto ^e >irth of Bacchus. 
Otihers mafas-itfaiiereekcanipoivid^ aignifying the Pivine Mind or..Ule 
Spirit of the Universe. The modern use of it caipe from St. Deniarof 
France* See Adam. .:.:(.: ' . .^^ . , .1 . .:. 

Diana, Gi\ It means Jove*s Daugfaleri. ilt.iiisedxto boiaiaYOjcfrite 
name in the JkuneSiof the old stately Frehbh remanoo ; and h^ isurvlved 
Jchiefly amdn^ people of. rank. i 'i .(>\\Mw. u r.i-.. { ■. . <. .i .* ! . -.a'aih . 

DojDotliy,. DofOtheai Dora,' Gr.: ^Gpd'a. Gifli.t The same aaiTheo!- 
dora. It was the name of our late coDdidl;aGtriBSs, Mrs. Jordan. The 
Italians, who make pntty viordS'Of eirery:thHlg;iurn it into IMrubella, 
^riDoca the.'Fairt m:* -k > V . '," :r •.^\ .»:,• V - ' J. 

Drusilla, Heb. J)e[wy.> Eyesr. The .fiaimjliair abbreviation . of • It 4a 
Dru, which appears to have been a man's name in Camden's time, but 
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drnff^d^llnn' from a Saxon woi^r aigniCf kg subtle, or most likely 
from the French and old English word Druerie or Drury, which nieaat 
Gailantry. - 

Edgar, Sax. Happy Power. 

Edith, formerly Eade, Ada, &c. from the Saiton^ii^d aignifykig 
Happy. It was the name of Pope's mother. 

Edmund, Sax. Happy Peaee* Edmund Speoser. Edmund lUley. 
Edmund Burke. 

Edward, Sax, Happy Guaider or Keeper. EdwaraK Eaurfinx* Bd* 
ward Gibbon. Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Edwiny iSoar. Happy Winner. It is a favourite name in the Sandys 
family, of whom was Sandys the poet. 

; Eleanor, Eleonora, iSlox. AH FraitfuK But Camden brings it from 
Helen, Gr, One who takes Pity. Spenser seems to derive it alaai 
from the Grecian Helen, as he spells it HeUenore. 

Eliza, Elizabeth, Betsey, Isabel, for they are all of one flock, Hs&< 
The Oath of the Lord ; or, Camden says, Fieace of the Lord. Isftbel, 
or Isabella, is only the termination of Eliza with the addition of Bcltou 
See Dorothea. ' It seems strange at first how the name of Eliaa get into 
Virgirs iBneid, as that of the sister of Dido; but the sisterawerc of 
•Pheenlcian origin, and thu^the name gets back to Asia. . ' 
' ^ Emma. Some think the same as Amie or Amelia; othetVi anoU 
German or Norman word signifying a Good Nurse ; others the same 
as the Sexon Elgiva, Help-mate, h was the name of Charlemagde's 
daughter, who married his secretary Eginbart. 1 

Erasmus, Gr. Loveable, Amiable. The name was introduced by 
the celebrated scholar of Rotlerdain. It seems to have become a>fa- 
vourite in the Dryden family, perhaps when they ^ere grawiog luke- 
warm to popery; 1 

Ernest, Germ, Sincere and Aident. Earnest. According to Cam* 
den, it is Caesar's word Ariovistus; which, say the Italian genealogisu, 
iiff^the origin of the name of Ariosto. It is evident from the Commen- 
taries, that the Romans must have mauled foreign appellations as badly 
as the French do now ; so much so, that h seems impossible to re- 
cognize the pktiy Celtic names m their lengthened Latinasms. 

Esther, if<;^. Secrtst. 

Everard, Girm. Well Reported> according to some| but Camden 
tbinks with others, that it means a good kindly di^sition or To» 
iwatidness*. ■ 

Eugene, Eugenia, Gr. Well Bom. 
: 'Enphemia, Grl Well Spoken. 

'' vEastace, Gr. .Well Standings not easily inmed.msids. The- iit 
. name of the famous French patriot Eustace St Pierp^ whodelirered 
-hftmself up to Edward the Third, as a sacrifice for hb f^low-oitizena. 

EvevEva, Heb^ Giving life. 

Evetioa, Evelin. Probaoly a familiar aheratien of five.; 

Felix, Felicia, Lai. Happy. The same as the Geeek Macafins^ 
and the Smboa fiditiw Lope FeHx de Vega Carpid. 
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Fer^iQand^ F^raaodOi. F^rniiQ^ Herman, h a iwin%«^ijery^dipppied 
origin. Camden thinks it may come from the Gennan yfOfis Fred and 
Rand, Pure Peace; and tbi^ appear* a very likely etyii|plogy« for 
names alter strangely in making the Grand Tour. Hernaa Corte^f. < 
Flora, Lak Flowery. . . i . • • 

Florence^ a nam^ both of men and women» Lat. , Flpqrisbing. ^ 
Fr^^is, Frances, Franck, from th^ German Fca^c, , ^bich sJ^nifieit 
Free) as opposed to Servile; wb^ce. our TauiiAfb0fic2L\^of^ hrukk, 
and the old saying of Frank and Free» It |s th^ sau^ w^rd a^s Fryen<;b* 
Francesco Petrarca. Francis Rabelais. Francis Bacon. Francis due** 
vedo. Francis Beavapont. Fr|inci« d« la Bocbefaucaiilt. )Fraoc|s^de 
Salignac de la Motte Feneloni. Franf^is Marie Aroufst jde V<jtaire« 
See Anthonyr Francis is one of the pleasantest nangnQs i^ qse. It has 
a line open air with il,.^ — a sound correspondent to it's sense.. , 
, Frederick, Germ. Rjch.P^aca. Frederick Schiller. Ge9Cge Fre-, 
derick Handel. Frederick of Prussia. It was brought among mb by 
the Germans. 

Folk, Foulk, Sw. Folk or PeopJ^ A very popular meaniogi^;|in- 
swerfng to tt)e Publius of the Bo|q^9A. , Sir Futke Grevile^ the Frien^ 
of Sir Philip Sydney. , ., 

Gabriel, Beb. The Sirengtb o( ^oA* This appears to have befB^i;^ 
at one time a conimon nanae s^pipng rus^c^, if we may judge from tb^ 
reproach of cIownL^hiPM;ss. conv?yjec| ifi, tbe old faying of 9^ *'g^^ft 
Gaby.V. ....... . ' . , , ../,_, 

GeoiOTrey, Jeffrey, Germ. Joyful Pewje, ; (Seoffrey Cbauoer. : ,nl 
George, Gr. husbandman. Tiller of,ti|f Earti^ ; (be samfi a^ |he 
jLatin Agf;i<:ola. In^pit^^j^f the wor^ Georgics^ one is surprised to find . 
this name of Gre^.k Qrigiii» i^t: has retajg^ed .^ little qf Wa jcfyAf^^ierj^ ^^ 
been 30 mucfy identified t.wi^b^ m.^^rn Ef^lfipd. , It.was tl^o national 
Saint that brpi^g^j^ jnto,;SUchir(|pule;;; a, p«irfP9<age who, according j(() 
Gibboili t):^rns out,to.h!;»v^ j^^O nogrf^Uri! |harva jobbef andppn^.riic^r, 
of very equivocal ch^a^^fV. Q^9^f^ B^cNI)an:l..I^fteq|]gft;C^pl?0^?^^]t 
George Fredeiick Handel. George Berkeley.,;. G^srjg^ i4>P^s ie. CUrc, 
Count liuiTon* George ^^i^hiagtoti. , •. . < ' t > : 

Georgiana, a compound of George and Anne. ,,jj 

Gerard, Gerald, often corrupted i«to Garret :Female Ger^l^^ne, 

Qcmh AH Towajdfiesf; Perfect Good-will. Gerard Oouw. , ^T^V* 

name 9( Lord Syrri^y's celebriQed mistre^s^ re^Oir poetl^^i^ wrfi^ G.^<f. 

raldine. ....:. 

Gertrude, Germ. All Truth. 
Gcrvas, Jervas, Jervoise, Germ. All Fast or Sure. 
Gilbert, Germ. Gilt-Bright; pr as Camden ralhe^r tUnk^^.AGCfNrdii^ 
to an old spelling, Gislebert, S^lx. Bright Pledge, like the Pigiuira 
Amoris of the ^n<;ie^ti^ {lod pur.finodern phrase of a.Pbdgie<«f Lbve; 

Giles, <' Miserably disjointed,'' says Camden, by the French, from 
the Lilt, ^gidius, Gr. Atgfdfon. A LitiTe Xid. The word Giles is 
still translated into LatAaJEgkliiis^ Camdieo thinks however that it it 
probably brought fcom i^iua, m Giliioj^ -from JaHaRa*: which appears 
the mom lihtiy firon ihe Froftch weed Jules for JiiUos. 
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^ »©ddi!VeJ^^j 'GhinJ > 'God's: Peace. GcfafVdy ofBoaldgiil, Who wehf to 
taiike warinf^the^HoJy Land. * . > : 
' Grac^;-*litti; Grace, it* the- 8eti8cdf;Faybiir. . - 'I '• 

Gregory; -^V. 'Wa^ichful, Vigrla»t: • ■ -. ?u^ \ 

Guy, froin the Italian Guido, which they derive froiti' ihe' We Ach 
Guide. A\ Guide oc Conductor. Guido Reni. In this codriti'y, the 
name Is profeably from our hero of romance, Guy Earl of Warwick. 
' Hectori Gr. Defender. This, like Solomon and Alexander (Saw- 
ney) came to have a contemptuous mock-heroical meaning, for an ob- 
vibtis reason.' . » : 

■'' Helen^ Gr. One who takes P^ty. Paris and tlie Trojans niust ^are 
differed on'the appHcability of this name. 

Henry, Henrietta, Harry, Harriet, Gefm. Rich Lord? the sitae as 
the Greek Plutarch. Henry the Fourth. Henry Purcell.- Henry St. 
John, Lord Bolrngbroke. Henry Fielding. Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surreijr.. ..-•.■.■ 

Herbert, Germ. Bright Lord. 
;' H^aftio', Horace, Lat. Camden, says^ he is ignorant of tbectymo- 
Id^yof this Word, but with hfs usual acuteriess otifers us that of Horatos 
or Horatikos from the Greek, " as of good eyesight.'" Etymologists 
itfitr hiin have translated it. Worth looking at. Worthy Jo be beheld. 
Sightly. Quciry? Whether it Avats a name given ih gratitude to "the 
HdrfiB* or Seasons, who were alwaiys suppdsed to be bringing 119 ^ome-^ 
thing new, and one of whose pleasanlest gifts were children. '. See 
Theocrrtbs. ; Syrakousiai, V. 105; '• V • * - ' '^ 

'Hubert, Sa±i Bright Hiie.' '^ ' •' .. • ,• i 

j^-Hugh, Genu. The same as our English' ^ottl Hdugh'. To cut and 
Wtte.' >=Hii^^dfe GrocJt, or Grot«!is. Hugfe' MJddlet^ri. 
*' Hiilhphrey^- Girmr Homd PeaceV Sfei'^jbhn. The Italians;' we 
liii^ been told,' iWalbe a sirafilair butt of %heir word Onnf/io;' ' 
O'lifAstc^Hehy "Laughter. TheGeksius-df the Greiiks. 'Ijtaac NeWtblil 
&6^;o^(a(irhtiinore'Judaicalfy'sJeIt it). Issatak Walton; ' '' 
^'Ttebef. 'See Elizabeths . 1 

Jane, from Joan and Joanna, the fend^Ie of John. Lady Jane Grey. 
Joan of Arc. . ./ . . !» . .,, 

• J^cob, -Jarties, ^Giacoihp, Glacopo, lagd, Jachimo, J^cqbi^s/'H^b. 
A»Suppl«nter,''or Trippfer-up: in allusion? to the birth 'of Jacob. 
J«nies Chrichton thte Admirable. James Thomson. K, James the First 
of Scotland. Jean Jacques Rousseau. James Cook. 



fW** WSStAlculated our room this time, owing to the breaks in the print, trliich 
. .mMo6!such a number of paragraphs; otherwise this article would Wt have 
bcealert^nftnished. The rest will appear, of course, nexV Week.] 
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THE INDICATOR. 



There he arriving ronnd about doth file, 
And takeg smvey with bluie, curious eye: 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

' Spsnsxr. 
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NAMES. 

CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. 

Jasper, Caspar, Arab. The precious stone of that Bame. Caspar 
Poasski. 

Jemima, Heb, Meaning unknown to us. 

Jeremy, Hcb. High of the Lord. Jeremy ^Taylor. 

Jessica; Jessy, Hdf, We know not the "signification ; but the little 
pausic-loving Jewess in the Merchant of Venice has rendered it's plea- 
sant simplicity still pleasanter. 

John, Heb. Gracious. Giovsinni in Italian. Jean in French. The 
oonhionest Christian name in use, given originally from the most 
amimbie of the ApostleiB. It's being so great a favourite seems at last 
to have turned the tables upon it, and brought it's familiarity intodis- 
r^ote.; as was the case with Humphrey and Anthony. This is ano*^ 
tber reason for ' bringing the word Jack from it, as every body does ; 
otherwise we should have thought it came from Jacques or James. 
Jack has been tagged to every possible name of homeliness, ridicule, 
and contempt :— as Jack-a-napes. Jack-ass. Jack-daw. Jack Pudding. 
Jack-a-dandy. Jack (to roast meat withj Black Jack (to hold beer.) 
Jack Boots. Every Jack has his Qill. Jack-a-lantern. Jack in the 
Green. Jack in the Box. Jack in the Corner. Jack Sprat. Jack 
Priest Jack Ketch. A Jack in Office. But now hear the name re- 
sume it's dignity in John Milton, John Hampden, Joho Fletcher, John 
Dryden, John Locke, John Selden, John Marston, John Webster, John 
Evelyn, John Ford, Jbhn^ Howard, &c. ^c. Then in the French there 
is Jean Baoine, Jtean BaptiMe Moliere, Jean; de la Fontaine, Jean le 
Bond d'Alembert, Jeati Jacquei fte^ssctto: and in Italian, Giovanni 
Boccaccio, Giovanni Loddviob Ariosto^ Giovanni Paesiello, &c^ 

Joan, Joanna, see Janiei The word Anne MoemB to be from the same 
root. 

Jonathan, Heb. Cod's Gift. The'sarae a»^ Greek Theodore end 
Theodosias, and the Latin Dsodatus. ' Jonathan Swift 

Joseph, Heb. Addition. Joseph Addison; Joseph Had^. 

Joshua, the same as Jesus, Heb. A Saviour; ' Joshua Reynolds. 

Julia, Juliana, Gillian, Lot, From JulianuA, Julius. 

and Edition. 
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Juliug, or Julus, originally Gr. Soft-haired^ or Mossy-bearded. 
Julius Caesar. Giulio Romano. 

Laetitia, Lettice, Lat. Joy. 

Lancelot, Laancelot, Lancillotto, a . Little Lance. ' Spanish or old 
French, It is- supposed to have been invented for the famous hero of 
romance, Launcelot of the Lake; from whom it became a common 
name. 

Laurence, Lorenzo, Laura, Lat, Laurel-like. Flourishing like 
the Bay. The Daphnis of the Greeks. A happy name for Lorenzo 
de Medici, under whose shadow lived so many poets and learned men. 
Lorenzo Lippi. Laurence Sterne. 

Leonard, Germ, People- Pleaser. Like the Greek Demochares. 

Leopold, Germ, Defender of the People. Answering to Alexander. 

Lewis, Louis, Louisa, Luigi, Ludovico, from Lodowick, Germ, 
Refuge of the People. From it's Latin Ludovicus came by familiar 
transposition Clovis; and then by dropping the C, Lovis and Louis. 
The Italians turn the final s into igi, as Amadis, Amadigi ; Fleur-de- 
lis, Fiordiligi ; Louis, Luigi. Luigi Pulci. Louis de Comoens. Lo« 
dovico Giovanni Artosto. 

Lionel, Lat, A Little Lion. 

Lucretia, Lat, . Profitable^ Lucrative. The nanie of the celebra- 
ted Roman wife. More suitable to your chaste marriers for money. 

Lucy, Lat* Like Light. Camden says it was given to girls born at 
daylight; which is very probable. The, Romans gave their names for 
very idle •reasons, compared with the Greeks, throughout whose lanr 
guage indeed the superiority in sentiment is remarkable. A better 
cause would be a Brightness of Aspect, — a Glad Clearness of Eye and 
Look. Lucifer or Ligbt-bringer, the Phosphorus of the Greeks, used . 
to be counted a good name; till the application of it to the devil, from 
a passage in one of the Prophets, brought it into disrepute. • There 
was a well-known Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari. 

Luke, if Hebreno, Lifting .up; if Greek, a Wood or Grove. Luca 
Giprdano. 

Lydia, Gr, A female born in Lydia. It is a name in the New 
Testament 

. MabeL We believe still survives, as it ought, whether it comes 
from Mabella, My Fair One; or from Mabilia, Amabilia, Amabilis, — 
Amiable. 

Magdalen, Madelina, Madeline^ Maudlin, Heh. Majestic; some 
say Magnificent, It conveys a very different, though not less pleasant 
idea, from the gentle penitent in the Bible. 

Margaret, Marget, Margery, Gr. A Pearl. In French it signified 
-also, a Daisy, which gave occasion to a world of amatory and flowery 
allusions. Margaret of Navarre. 

Marianiae, Marian, Marion. A compound of Mary and Anne. 
Marian, a gentle and sprightly word, became in request as the name of 
the real or fancied mistress of Robin Hood. 

Mark, if Hehreuo, High ; . if Latin, it referred to the month of March, 
or to Martialness. Mark Akenside. 
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Kffartnaduke^ €^Tin^ More Mighty. 

MartiD, Lat. Martial. Martin Luther. Martin Wieland* 

Martha^ Heb, Bitterness. 

Mary, Maria, Heb. Some say Exalted; others^ Bitter. The sweet, 
unaffected, and feminine sound of Mary will always redeem it from 
an ill meaning, whether of pride or pain. Mary, the Anglo- Norri^an 
poetess. Queen Mary, who married Charles Brandon.. Marie de Ra- 
butin. Marchioness de Sdvignd. Mary Woolstonecraft^ — See Matthew 
and Adam. 

Matthew, Ife6. A Gift. Matthew Prior. Matteo Maria Boiardo. ' 

Matthias, Heb, A similar allusion. Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary. 

Matilda, Maud, Germ. Noble Maid. 
' Maurice, Uu^ Born or descended of a. Moor; or born in Mau- 
ritania. 

Maximilian. A modem name, compounded .by a German emperor 
of Fabius Maxiimu, and Scipio JEmi/iantM. . Maximilian de Bethune, 
Duke de Sully. 

Melicent, Milly, Fr. Honey-Sweet. ^ 

Michael, Heb. Who is like God? Michael Angelo. Michael de 
Montaigne. Miguel Cervantes. Michael Drayton. 

Nathaniel^ Heb. God's Gift. Answering to Theodore, &c. 

Nicholas, Nicol, Colin, Cole, Gr. Conqueror of the People. Nic- 
' colo Maccbiavelli. Cola di Rienai. Nicholas Boileau. St. Nicholas 
among the Catholics is the patron of seamen. - 

' Oiiyer, Olivia, .Lot, From the Olive-tree, an emblem of peace; 
but mbre likely perhaps in allusion to the utility and pleasantness of 
the tree itself. Oliver, the Uliviero of the Italian, is the greai gallant 
of the romances relating to Charlemagne and Orlando: whence the. 
proverb of ' a Rowland for an Oliver.' Oliver Cromwell. Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Osmund, Sax. House Peace. 

Oswald, Germ. House- Ruler-^Major Domo. The De Spenser, 
now Spenser, of the Normans.' 

Patrick, Lxit. Patrician. 
. Paul, if Heb., WonderiVil, or Rest; if . La/., * Parvulus, or Little, a 
term of endearment. Paulus Govius,. or Paulo Giovio. Peter Paul 
Sarpi. Peter Paul Rubens. 
• Penelope, Gr. A species of Turkey. 

Peregrine, Lot. Foreign. 

Peter, Gr. A Stone. See Paul. The Czar Peter. Pietro Gian- 

none. Pietro Metastasio. Pierre Abelard. Pierre Bay le.^ Pedro Cal- 
derdn de la Barca. 'Pierre du Terrail, called the Chevalier Bayard. 

Philip. Philippa,: Gr. A Lover of Horses. Sir Philip Sydney. Fhilip 
Melancthon. 

Priscilla, Lat, A Little Ancient. 
K. Prudence, IkU.- Humanized into Prn. We suspect that these pro- 
digiously staid names are apt to overshoot themselves, and ditfgust the 
'possessor. ' We know of no fair Prudence but one, whom oor English 
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Anacreon, Robert Herrick, a bachelor a»d poet, has often. re<;orded as 
an exquisite maid-senrant Hear bis epitaph jjipon ber :-- 

^ Underneath this turf is laid 
Prudence' Baldwin,-*once my maid. 
From bftr happy spark here let . 
Springy the purple violet. 

Qointin, Lot. A Fifth Child* 

Rachael, Hcb. A Sheep or Lamb. Well bestowed on the excellent 
Lady Rachael Russell, the gentle and patient widow of the I/>id 
Russell that was beheaded. 

Ralph, Germ. From Randolph, Help-Counsel. 

Raphael, Heb, The Medicine of God. Raphael Sanzio d'Uiiiino. 

Raymond, Germ, Quiet Peace. 

Rebecca, Heb, Fleshy and Full ; a word apparently answediig to 
•the Bathukolpos, or Deep-bosomed, of the Greeks. 

Reuben, Germ, The Son of Visions, or Quick-Seeingi 

Richard, Sax. Rich Heart. Richard the First 

Robert, Robio, Germ. Bright Counsel. Robin Hood. Robert 
Herrick. Robert Burns. 

Roger^ Germ, Strong Counsel. Roger Bacon'. 

Rose, Lat, The Flower so called. 

Rosamund, Lat, The Rose of the World. The name of the fair 
-mistress of Henry the Second. 

Rowland, Orlando, Germ, Counsel for the Land. The name of 
the hero of the old French and Italian romance. 

Sampson^ Hdf, There the Second Time, says Camden : otfaera my, 
a Little Son. 

Ssannel, Heb, Placed of God. Samuel Butler. Samuel Richardson. 
Samuel Johnson. 

Sebastian, Gr, Worshipful— Worthy of Honour. Sebastian Cabot. 
John Sebastian Bach. 

Simon, Heb, Obedient Listening. 
. Sophia, Gr. Wisdom- Rendered pleasanter by Tom Jones's heroine. 

Stephen, Gr, A Crown. 

Susanna, Susan, Heb, A Rose. 

. Sylranus, Sylvester, Lai, Of the Woods, Delighting in Trees. It 
would shorten well into Sy Iran. 

Tabitha, Heb, A Roebuck. Evidently the same allusion to eyes 
and figure, as the favourite Eastern simile of the gazel or antelope. 
Yet from grave appropriation it has come to mean something ludicrously 
•opposed to grace and sprightliness. 

Theodore, Gr. God's Gift. 
' Thomas, H^. A Twin. Sir Thomas More. Thcmias Hobbes. 
Thomas Decker, Thomas Gray, Thomas Chatterton. 

Timothy, Gr, Honouring God. 

Valentine, Lat, See Charles. 

Vincent, Victor, Victoria. Conquering. Vittorio Alfieri. Vittoria 
Colonqa, a celebrated Italian poetess. 

Walter* Germ. According to 9ome, a Pilgrimr; to others, a Wood- 
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man or Lover of Wbod«» lilM'SyWaAus; aDd'totHihera* a Qemrelof 
an Army. In all senses it ^ill be sot table to Sk Walter Raleigh.. 
Walter Furst, one of the found<drB of Swiss liberty, > 

William^ Wilhelmina/ Germ. The Defender of Many* A good 
name; and together with Alfred, the moat honoured in our language, 
for it belonged to Shakspeare. See also the illustrious names 4hat 
follow him. William Wallace. William Penn. William Tdl. 

These are all names still in use^ Bat they who would give a naMM 
to their children in a right spirit, might mtroduce otheKS, especially 
female ones, froiA favourite authors. 

As the. whole of what we had written on this subject aoald not be 
^ into our last week's paper, we shall proceed to enlarge upon it a 
little more, and give a selection of names from the greatest writers, 
ancient and modern. They wilt chiefly be female; not only because 
they are the more, beautiful ones, but because the fair sex, being less 
ant vn the common world than men, preserve a kind of natural romance 
about them, which makes a poetical name suit them better* They can 
wear it as they do a crown of flowers. At the same time, there will be 
a choice of every species of meaniftg, from the highest and most 
abstract down to the homeliest or most housewifely. 

We of the brown sex however might be named to better advantage 
than usual, if our parents should not anticipate for us a character ex- 
ceedingly low, groveling, or ridiculous, or unable to afford a respectable 
association of ideas. And it would be as well for parent as well as 
chikl, if the former would think what he is going to do with the latter, 
when he is afraid of giving him a good name. 

GREEK NAMES. 

Andromache, Man-fight. The wife of Hector. Not a Virago surely, 
as some give it, but spoken in allusion to qualities which attract rivals, 
— *the Men's Contest. 

Calypso, Concealing; Secret. The Nymph who detained Ulysses 
so long in her green island. According to some she was the Goddess 
of Silence ; but the first thing we know personally of her in Homer, is 
her singing. 

Euryclea, Ample Honour. 

Eurynome, Ample Feeding or Distribution. 

Polymele, Many- Measured. A Dancer. 

Phaethusa, Lightsdme or Shining. 

Pasithea or Pasithae, a Wonder to All. 

Galeae, Calm and Glad. 

Thyeoe, Odorous. 

Melissa, a Bee. 

Eudora, Well Gifted, Accomplished. 

Dione, Difvine, Sprung from Jove. 

Coronis, Crowned or Tufted, a Crown. 

Aglaia, Sparkling. 

Thalia, Flowery Joy. ^ The Graces or Charities. 

Eupkrosyne, Well-minded, ChearfiiU 



> 
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. IsmeBe^Concientious? . 1 The two ge.D6roai siitera^ daughters of 
. Antigone, Worth a Family? 3 (Edipus. 

Merope, Gifted with Speech, Humane, 
' Eury.dic^, Ample Justice. Wife of Orpheus. 

Tilphosa, Sylph-like, Superior to Old Age. 

Evadne, Well Pleasing? or Full of Simplicity? A name admired by 
our old dt^matists. 

^thra (pronounced Aithra, our dipthong pronunciation in these in- 
a^ances being al barbarism) Fair Weather, ^therial Calmness. 
• Harmonia, Harmony. 

Cynthia, Cynthius, from Mount Cynthus. Names of Diana and 
Apollo, preserved in modern Italy. Cintio Giraldi. 
:. Endymion, Indued. It was a name in England before the time of 
the Puritans. 

Venus, Coming. So was this, according to Camden. 

CSnone, Winy. 

Iris, the Rainbow. A good name for one that comforts io sorrow^ 
or smiles through tears. 

Latona, Retired. The Mother of Apbllo. 

Phdebus, Phoebe, the Pureness of Light., Phoebus was a name in 
old France, probably through the romances. See Diana. 
. Calliope, Fine Voice. The Epic Muse. 

Erato, Loving. The Amatory Muse. 

Euterpe, Completely Delighting. The Instrumental Miise. 

Terpsichore, Deiightipg in Choirs or Dances. The Muse of Daacing. 

Urania, Heavenly. The Muse of Astronomy. Also»a name of Venos. 

Andromeda, the Care of Men. 

Hyacihthus, Hyacinth, the Flower of that Name. Still used in 
France. Jacintha is the feminine. 

Na/cissus, the Flower of that Name. Nardissa, Narcisse. 

Daphne, the Poetic Laurel or Bay. 

Halegone, from Pregnancy at Sea. An allusion to the fish of that 
name, or'King Fisher, who is said to make her nest on the waters. 
. Callianira, Fair Enchainer? 

Iphigenia, Bravely Born, Stoutly Brought Forth. This, had it been 
a girl, instead pf Henry the 4th, should have been the name of- the 
Queen of Navarre's infant, when she sang .a song in child-birth. 

Melite, Honey -Sweet. 

Janthe, Flourishing like the Violet. 

Atalanta, Invaluable. 

Rbodope, Rosy Look. The famous fellow^servant of JSsop, whom 
Psammeticus King of Egypt married, in consequence of thebeanty of 
one of her sandals, which an eagle had dropped in that country. 

Aspasia, Saluting, Receiving with an Embrace^ The name of the 
eloquent mistress of Pericles, who counted' Socrates among her scho- 
lars. Xenophon's wife was called Aspasia, according to some. It was 
adopted also by the mistress of the younger Cyrus, whose real or 
former name was Milto, Vermilion. 

Apollonius, of or belonging to Apollo. 

Cleopatra, the Father's or Country's Glory. 
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' PatFOclus, the same reyersed. 

Amaryllis, Splendid. Q. A Fountain in a Grove ? 

Agathon, Good. 

Agenor, Most Manly. 

Amyntas, Amyntor, a Helper or Defender. 

Callistbenes, Beautiful Strength. The name of the philosopher who 
was put to death for refusing to pay divine honours to Alexander. 
- Eupbranor, Well Minded, CHearfully Disposed. 

Pamphilus, Pamphila, a Friend to All. 

Leuconoe^ White Minded, Perfectly Simple and Sincere. 

Lysander, a Freer of Men. 

Philemon, One Who Loves Us. 

Philoxenus, a Lover of Hospitality. 

Philomusus, Philomuse, a Lover of the Muses. 

Elycera, Elycerium, Sweet 

Chloe, Green Grass. 

Galatea, Milky, Milk-white. 

Hylas, Fond of the Woods, Sylvan. 

Leander, Polished. 

NAMES EXCLUSIVELY LATIN, 
Yet mostly from a Greek root, 

Sylvanus, Sylvius, ItaL Sylvio ; the same as Hylas. 

Stella^ a Star. 

Feronia, Bearing. The Goddess of Copses. 

Pomona, Fruity. The Goddess of Orchards. 

Hortensius, Fond of Gardens. The Italians still have Hortensia; 
Fr. Hortense. 

Aurora, Golden. The Goddess of Morning. 

Aurelius, Aurelia, Sunny-Golden. 

Veronica, True Likeness. 

Scipio, Walking-stick, A name first given to Pullius Cornelius of 
the Scipio Family, for leading about bis blind father. Still kept in 
Italy, as in the instance of Scipione Mafiei. 

Flaminios, for Pilaminius, Hat-wearing, in allusion to the custom 
of Numa's. priests. A.good name for the family of the De Courcys, 
Lords Kinsale, who, for overthrowing a foreign champion in days of 
old, have the privilege of wearing their hats in the royal presence. 

Camillus, the same as Casmillus, a name x>f Mercury, we know not 
of what signification. 

^milius. Urbane, Afiable, Sociable. We take this opportunity of 
solving our c^uery respecting the name of Emily (see Amelia) which 
undoubtedly is the feminine of ^milius. 

ITALIAN NAMES. ' 

Laura, from Laurel. 

Pampinea, Viny, Crowned with Vine Leaves. 
Meridiana, Noon-like, Bright as Noon-day. 
Forisena, Fiorisena, Bosom of Flowers. 
* Luciaoa, Like Light. 
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Chiariella, Little Clear One. 

Angela, Angelica, Angel, Angelic. , . . 

Ginevra, Gineura, the Juniper. The name of Anosto s mistress. 
Fiordiligi, Flower of Lily. 

Fiordispina, Flower of Thorn. A good name for an infant welcomed 
in the midst of distress. 
Bianca, White, Very Fair. 
Graziosa, Graceful or Gracious. 
Erminia, Fond of Solitude? or from Ermine ? 
Alba, the Dawn, Fair as Daylight. 
Rosalba, Rosy Dawn, or White Rose. 
Rosabella, Beautiful Rose. 

Rosetta, Rosalia, Rosina, Little Rose. Fr^ Rosette, Rosalie. 
Rosaura, Air of Roses. 

NAMES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS. 

Una, the Only One^. Unless it came from the Irish Oonagh, of which 
we know not the signification. 

Amoret, a Little Love. 

Florimel, Honey of Flowers. 

Belphoebe, Fair Phcebe. 

Marinel, of the Sea. 

Elf, Elfin, Elfijin, Elfinore, Quick, Nimble Spirit. 

Alma, Genial, Cherishing. 

Calidore, Fine Gift, or Finely Gifted. 

Calantha, Beautiful Flower. 

Ariel is a Hebrew word, we forget of what meaning; but the reader 
may find it, if we remember, in Hey wood's Hierarchic of Angels. The 
airy sound of it admirably suits the *' delicate" sprite of the Tempest. 

Miranda, One to be Admired. 

Silvia, see Hylas or Sylvanus. * 

Rosalind. We know not the etymology of Lind. But Shakspeare's 
heroine will warrant the name without the necessity of a meaning. 

Viola, a Violet. 

Perdita, Lost; a Foundlings 

Imogen. We believe an old German name; but are ignorant of the 
etymology. 

Cordelia, Cordial. Unless it originally meant, with another accent^ 
Heart of Leah. 

JTuliet, Little Julia. 

Pamela, properly called Pamela, All Apples. 

Oriaila, some allusion to Gold or Sun-rise. 
^ Philaster, Star-lover. 

Astrophel, the same. 

Earine, Vernal. 
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There he ArriTing round liboQt doth file. 
And takes turey trltb b«Bl«,oarioils eye: 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Spxnsir. 
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RONALD OF THE PERFECT HAND. 

[The following tale is founded upon a tradition in Mrs. Grant's Superstitions 
of the Highlands. It was originally intended to be written in verse ; which will 
account for it's present appearance.] 

The stem old shjepherd of the air. 
The spirit of the whistling hair. 
The wind, has risen drearily 
In the Northern evening sea» 
And is piping long and loud 
To many a heavy upcoming cloudy—- 
Uptco^ning heavy in many a row^ 
Like the unwieldy droves below 
Of seals, and horses of the sea. 
That gather up as drearily. 
And watch with solemn-visag^d ey«8 
Those'mightier moven in the skies. 

Tis evening quick ; — tis night :^the rain ^ 

Is sowing wide the fruitless miun, ' 
Thick, thick ; — no sight remains the while 
From the farthest Orkney isle, ^ ' 

No sight to sea-horse, or to seer,' ' 
But of a little pallid sail. 
That seems as if 'twould struggle near. 
And then as if it's pinion pal6 
Gave up the battle to the gale. 
Four chiefs there are of special note. 
Labouring in that earnest boat ; 
Four Orkney chieft, that yesterday 
Coming in their pride away 
From the smote NorWegtiUi kingi 
Led their war-boats triumphing 
Straight along the golden line 
Made bymoriiingfs eye' divine. 
2nd Edition. 
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Stately came they, one by one. 
Every sail beneath the sun, 
As if he their admiral were 
Looking down from the lofty air. 
Stately,- stately th rough the gold.-*- 
Bul before that day was done, 
Lo, his eye grew vexed tod cold; 
And every boat, exc^t that one, 
* A tempest trampled in it's roar ; 
And every man, except those four. 
Was drenched and driving, far from home. 
Dead and swift, through the Northern foam* 

l^iur a^e they, who wearily 
Have drunk of toil two days at sea ; 
Duth Maruno, steady and dark, 
Cormar, Soul of the Winged Bark ; 
And bright Clan Alpio, who could leap 
Like a torrent from steep to steep; 
Attd he, the gi'eatest of that great band, 
Ronald of the Perfect Hand. 

Dumbly strain they for the shore» 
Foot to board, and grasp on oar. 
The billows, panting in the wind, 
Seem instinct with ghastly mind. 
And climb like crowding savages 
At the boat that dares their seas. ■ 
Dumbly strain they, through and through^ 
Dumbly, and half blindly too. 
Drenched, and buffeted, and bending 
Up and down without an ending,- 
Like ghostly things that could not cease 
To row among those savages. 

Ronald of the Perfect Hand 

Has rowecl the most of all that band j 

And now he's resting for a space 

At the helm, and turns his face 

Round and round on every side 

To see what cannot be descried. 

Shore, nor sky, nor light, nor even 

Hope, whose feet are last in heaven. , 

Ronald thought him of the roar . 

Of the fight the day before. 

And of the youAg Norwegian prince 

Whom in all the worryings 

And hot vexations of the fray. 

He had sent with life away. 

Because he told him of a bride 

That if she lost him^ would have died; 
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Ab4 Ronald Umd, in bitter < 
Thought of his own sweet Udy's faoe. 
Which upoii this veiy night 
Shoiild have hlushcd with bridal iight^ 
A^d of her 4ow%ward eyelids meek. 
And of her voice, Jusjt heard to speak» 
As at the altar, hiOMl in hsia4» 
On ceasing of the organ.gnmd^ 
'Twould have bouad her, fo|: weal or woe^ 
With deljicious answers low, 
: An? more be thought of, grave and swc^^ - 

That made the thin t^ars ^tart* and meet 
The wetting of the insolent wave j 
And Ronald, who though all so hrave« 
Had bften that hard day before 
Wished himself well housed on shore. 
Felt a sharp impatient start 
Of home^siek wilfulness at heart, 
And sfeering wHh still 4irmer hand. 
As if the boat could feel eonmnaad. 
Thrilled w4th a fieipce aad forward nkotioB, 
As thoogh 'twovld shoot it thjwugh the oocaa^ 

" Some spirit^*' exclaimed Dqth Maruno, " mps^ pursue us, ?uid pjer- 
petually urge the boajt out of i.t'9 way^ or we must have arrived, by this 
time at Inistore/** Ronald took him ^t his word, and turoing ^stily 
rounds thou^t h^ saw an armed figure behind the ^terq. His angei^ 
rose with his despair; iqind with 9II his strength he dashed his .arm ^t.tb^ 
moveless and airy shape. At Uiat instant » Gerce blast of wind half 
turned the boat rouqd. The chieftains called f^ut to Ronald to set His 
whole heart at tf)ei rudder; but the wJad beat bapk their voiqes, like 
voung birds into tbe nest; and no answer follpwed it.' The boat seemed 
less and less manageable, and at l^s^ to be totally left to themselves, 
In the intervals of the wind they ag^tin .called pu^ io Ron^la, bm stiU 
received no answer. . One of thei)i crept forw^rc^ and felt for biui 
through the blinding wet and darkness. .His place was* void,^ ' "It was 
a ghost,*' said they, " which came to fetch him to the spfrits of hi^ 
fathers. Ronald of the Perfect H^nd is gone, and we shall follow biai 
as we did in jlhe fight. Hark! The wind is louder and 'louder: it is 
louder and many-voiced. Is it his voice which has roused up the otb.ersr 
Is he calling upon us, as he did in the battle, when his followers shbuteq 
after his call r 

It was the rocks of an isle beyond Inistore^ which made that jnuliitur^ 
dinous roaring of ihe wind. Thf chieftains found that they were not 
destined to perish in the mid ocean ; but it was fortunate for tb^m that 
the wind did not set in directly upon the island, or they would jiaye 
been dashed to pieces upon tbe rocks. With great difiiculty ' tbey 
stemimed their way obliquely; and at length were thrpwn violeoUy tp 

• The old name for the Orkneys. 
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shore, bruised, wounded, and half inanimate.* Th^y/temained on this 
desolate island two days, duriog the <> first of which t hi' storm subsided. 
On the third, they were taken away by a boat of sieal-Kunters. 

The chiefs, on tfaeir arrival at-home; related how Ronald of the 
Perfect Hand had been sumtnbned away by a loud*-yoiced spirit, and 
disappeared. Great was the mourning in Inistore for'the Perfect Hand ; 
for the Hand that with equal skill could throw' the javelin and traverse 
the harp; could build the sudden hut of the hunter; and bind up the 
glad locks of the maiden tired in the dance. Therefore was he called 
the Perfect Hand; and therefore with great mourning was he mourned ; 
vet ^fiith none half as great as by his loVe, his betrothed bride Moilena; 
oy her of the Beautiful Voice; who had latterly begun to be called the 
Perfect Voice, because she was to be matched with him of the Perfect 
Hand. Perfect Hand and Perfect Voice^ were they called ; but the Hand 
was now gone, and the Voice sang brokenly for tears. 

A dreary winter was it, though a victorious^ to the people of Inistore. 
Their swords had conquered in Lochlin ; but m^t of the hands that - 
wielded them had never come back. Their warm pi^essure was felt no 
more. The last which th^y bad givair their friends was now to serve 
them all their lives. " Never, i with ail my yehvaing/' said Moilena, 
''shall I look upon hisragain, as; I haveik>oked'iai)it it hundred times, 
when nobody suspected. Never.'' And she turned from the sight, of 
th0 destfuctive ocean, which seeined as interminat)le as her thoughts. 

6ut', winter had nbw passed ^way^. The tears of th^sky at least werj^ 
dried iJip. . The stin looked out kindly a^aiin; and the spfiog had 'scarcely 
-Lj -<^l^illj ^u^^ ^--store had a proud and a gladder day^ f-'^'^ "^-^ 
ince of tochlin with his bride., It was 
|)rince came to thatik Ponatrl for aparino 
iti'th^ vvar,' and had brought his lady to thank him too. They ihanked^ 
Moilena iristi^adi itnd proud, in tbe midst of her unlMppiness of being 
the repre^'eritative of the Perfect Hand, she laVishetf hurxdred:* of amHe^ 
tipph thpnfi'froii\hfer pale face. Biit she wept in secret. She could ^^oi 
bear this tiew'additton fo'lhe st6re of iSoble arid kind memories respect* 
in^f her' Ronald, m'had Spared the brfdegroom foi- hia bride. He hai 
hoped to come' hick 'to his oWn.'^ She fooked over to the north ^ an3' 
thought that hi^r' koine w^s'as nfiuch there as^iii It^tsCore^ 

Meantime^ Kohali^ wa^ not droWhed.. A Scandinavian boat, bound 
for art island called thfe Isra'nd, of the 'Circite, , had pkkvd him up. The, 
crew, which consisted chiefly of priests, Wer6 going ihltherto propitiate^ 
the deities, on account "6 f the late defeat of tht:jr country meu. They 
recogoized the , victorious chieftaio, who on cojuing lo his senses fitely 
confessed who he wasi. Instantly' (hey raised a ohorus, which rose 
sternly ihrotigh'the tempest. .'^ We carfv,-*,*said they, " an acceptable 
present to tha CjOds. Odi'rt, stay thy hand from the slaughter of the ob- 
scure, ' Thbr, piit down the mallet with which ihnu beatestj like red 
bail^, on the skulls of thine enehiies.* . Ye other ft-^i^^ters in ValhjaNa^ set 
down thfe skulls full of mead, and pledge' a health out of'anywanif noble 
one to the King of Gods and, ^^o^ th{^t|y)\e,tyviJ[.^htof heaven may come 
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lata? W« bring an' acceptable present: ^e briag'Roadd^of tUeiEt«rflBct> 
Hand/' ■■ Tfam Uky/tang, in* tke boat/* labouring all- the) wiiile <wiCbc^hd> 
wkiclfl.andiwttrea^ batnabrerWeivr thimtever of restchi»g(the'8bove^i()Arid' 
tb^y (dkk $0,' by: tbe first light of t\ie\ mornings When they adne to itbaf 
circle of sacred stones, from which the island took il^s name/they pkioidi 
tbeif lalet cooqiMmrrby the>iargdst»'^tod kindled a^ fire* in the midme. 
Tbeiiinhn smoke fese tfaioklya^MUt the cold white moming. ^^>Liib 
anebetofiered^uplto^yeor 9Dds/! said-l^oiiald, '< like a* mnn, by.lW 
swoid ; And notthketfood^ ;by ^thei &fe.Y{ *f We know all/' answered thv 
priesto: . '* be. thou; silentf' , "Treat not him/' sf id i Ronald; j'«rwher 
spiBiedyoiii^ prince^ unWortbilvl If-he^mdst<be:8abrificed,i iet.kinar dier 
at your prince ^woaid- havedied: W:tbis> hadd;'' ■ StiUtitbey' auswei edi 
nothing, but '' Wc^know^l: be thon silent.'? • Ronald loouid/ not belp; 
witneasing.tbaie.prepB^ttonii for' a nsir)awl unexpected death-witkaiP 
emotion of terror; bat disdain and despain Were uppermiost;' • Oaoe^iaidf 
bat' once, his cheek turned, deadly pale<in thinking of Moilena;:l>Hct 
shifted bisr posture. resolutely, : and. thought.oC the spirits of the deid wbodr 
bi^'wM about to join*: The ptiestsl then Aaoircled tbe< fire and: tlier«tQne» 
alt whibh: he stood^.wilib.'anoliheff. demoting: song;' and < Ronald ;lebkeiA 
earnestly at the ruddy flames, which gave to; bis icold;; body; bl^'^iv 
piockery.,1 a kindHy warmlb. . The priests howreTer did hot lay haadslon 
bim.i TheyrMpected:the!sparer of ibeimprin^e scr faij as>not to ibddk 
hiny'thenBBoWesiriihfeyrlefi; him' to* be r 'dispatched iby the. soperoslueslr 
beMgs;.who«iitltei^)eoiifidently<^xpectBd toicome dowii foe that purpiids 
tosobn-.as t'heyjbiiid retired. , / ;■, >; i-mt ,'. . ■■•'.ia ;.. :'._: ; /' • / u i>Uii 
( Ronald, w>hQseilailli was lofr anothsr^deisar] ption^' sAw their - depahoiHD 
inth jby;;.biitfit!wia8.dampriitlieineKt'jnMa(atei' < W&at.Was heitoi^dioiin: 
Mnter^time ioa tVk isUk^dv iohabit^ tdoly ' byiibv aaspMbiout cireai^onk> b6 
the Jndr«|iern aea, - atad j iie «erj touiohed • ati but < 9o't ra! purpbse 1 hostile to /bid 
l^tpes^/Forihe ikow rfscblleciedt^iibab^thiiiiwM tiserisldBd be9iad)S0 oflen- 
heard Hifi aa the chief acht.of theScflndihaviah retigwn f whosb tnuJition^ 
}f0d\ s» taflueoLced conatriesi ofr\ar'difl(ineat (f^ith^'Ahat litv was belreued Mn 
^thunaB well asiJthe.>c0iitii)entp^l^«Dobuaianiibeijigicadki liiveithoib 
ibaby. hbirs. Spiril8»i ^ki «was-itho«^j , ap|i»^aned im terribiei auperlMirmaai 
shapes^ like Um» blood}! idbla which tbsiprieatsiwierafaiplpedij !aiidi«ahrieif 

liim^fili *JUi ■'• . i ..{i .5'. •»<»'. '.>Mlf|n.:'i.i >'.-yff h... • ► • i -ii! i,nr\\ 

•i;Tbe/#atarior of Jni^re(haidispoii'bKyjDiQ€b:rea8on4o know/the eixliiliti 
9(itli«BLl)elief. ..^Oiwasiiabt: (without Kedrbimaelfj bal disdained* to ly^ldr 
to any circumstances without a struggle. He refreshled" himself fwitlv 
somhanow-water; imd aiftei* clioibln^ithe I highest > part of theiiifofidito 
loiok for a .boal.ini .Vain* (npdiing was to bie 8een:but itk^^ sWanws •tonfblhB||r 
on lali sides a6er'tbe.(Storai.) (he iinstahtiyi set about iprepariagi ai habitairifna 
He^sawiitta Jittlb disltaiu!epon:a*akipe, UiftrnfutUttfcaaiKifa^ 
be(d<|stinedi&«(hiaehQher;«lijiigfat;>stndrlodkingi'round ^rfa defeace forr 
tjie»door,>as| heikivBW.iiotf;ftrii'etbBr. bears: ofnight ;iioti bei wku/tigiM inbacf 
biA%nta/l be( tiast i bift^yies/ upon ;'the)'Jthihneift tjof the stones c which -stood 
Upnight aibobli the'&E»i > cltkelbeaNi'ofnliie .Warnor/Itboi^ ofadifieredti 
&itbrn»»galTeRhJmijail bittbovtght;df«appropriating:thiB'mystlcal stbae/ 
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owted fiiH cfBtmagfiBfumB; 4iot half ia coange* and half in ihe T«nr 
dnpair of lotfv he sucldetily twisted it frooa it's place. No ene appeansd. 
The. fire ^kerod o^. The noise of the fevrl and dher craatores was no 
lodflcr OB theaborcu Ronald smiled at his fears, and knew the uadi* 
ibinirf^ vignnnaf tha Perfect Hand. . 

.Ha jfeund tihe carem already fitted for sheHer ; dovbtiesa hy the Seaa- 
dinaTian.piiastSii! He had bkter reaaen. to.kaow hewr wail itMsfaekencd 
hisa;/for.idbrf after day ha hoofed in taia that some boat fimn Iniiteaa 
voakdi TCBtMune tiponthe iakna;- He beheld sails at a distance, but they 
aeiaer-caaio». .H^ pil^cl atone «pon stone, joined old pieces of boata 
Isi^elher^aHidnaade&igsofthesea-ititeed; but att in vain. The veanlsi 
heShoaght^'oamainear^r, hot wme so'nearas to be of use; apd^a aew 
aiid sickly kind of impatience cut across the stout heart of Ronald, and 
aet is beating . He knewnotiirhether it was with the cold or with misery, 
hot his kame would shake for an hour togetlier, when he lay down on 
hsi dried weeds and feathers to test He remembered the happy sleepa 
that asdl to foHow upon toil ; and he looked with double activity for the 
ag|[s aad flWl'-fish ion which he snstaiaed himself, and smote double the 
Bomber of .seals, half in the very exercise of his anger: and thea ho 
WDirid fall li^ad asleep with fatigue. 

i la this way he bore up against the Tiolences of the wiater- seasea, 
whseh had now past. The sun looked out with a melancholy smile upon 
iIm moss and the poor grass, checquered here and there >wkh flowers 
almost as poor. There was the buttercup, struggling from a dirty "while 
into a yellow; and a faint-coloured poppv, neither the good nor the itt 
of which was Ifhea known; and here and tnere by the thorny underwood 
a shrinking vicriet. The lark aleae eeemed* dhearfoil, -and startled 4he lear 
of the idesc^te chieftaia with - it'a climbing triumpU in the air. Ronaidl 
locked ap. His fancy had been, made wiki and wilful by strange habits 
and sickened bleed; and' he - thought, anobatiently, that if he JWero np 
there like the lark; he.BMgbt see^hisfrieinos and Ins love in Inistorei 

iBeing naturaHv however of a gentle as well as courageous dispositioB, 
the Perfect. Hand found the advantage as wall as necessitv-ef tornfog 
his ivsolent- impolses iota, noble; matter for patience. He had heard of 
ihfli dreadful bodily 'Sofierings which the Scandinavian heiiber«aderwent 
from their enemies with triumphant songs. He knew that no >80ch 
sufienngs, which wereiiigitive, could equal the agonies of a ds^y osar- 
ayvdem of mind; and he cultivated a certain humaoe^iride of patisnce^ 
in cederlo bear them. 

His onl^ hope of being delivered from the island now depended on 
t^Scandauwian priests; bat it was a moot pojnt whether they woald 
respect him for surviving, or kill him on th^t very account, out of a 
ttjtttbre of personal and superstitions resentment He thought his death 
the mere likely; botdhbatleastwasa tenmiaation to the dreary pros* 
pedt of arsolitude for life; and partly out of that hopey and partly from 
i'>cauiageDHS patience, he ^produced as Bian^ pleasant diougli^ and 
ohjeets about mm :as he coora. He adorned his cavarn wi^ sheila and 
foadiers^ he .made himself a cap<and cloak of the latter,' and iMotaaad* 
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ft retd of 8edi<8kiD» gtrdkig it abont wHh die |^«My ieft^nved ; be cktrad 
ftfray e ctrele before the ^BMWto, planted it wkh the best greet, and 
beaped about it the mossiest rtones: he etrung lone bonea of a fbb 
with sinews, and fitting a shell beneath it, the Perfect Hand drew forth 
the first gentle nnisic that had e?er been heard in that wild island. He 
tOQcbed it one day in the midst of a floclc of seals, who were basking in 
the son ; they tomed their heads towards the sonnd ; he thooght be eaw 
in their mild faces a haman expression; and from that day forth tioieei 
was ever slain by the Perfect Hand. He spared even the huge and 
cloudy •▼isaged walmsses, in whose societies he beheld a doll resemblance 
to the gentler affections; and bis new intimacy with these possessors of 
the place was completed by one of the former animals, who baring been 
lescoed by him from a contest with a larger one, followed him about, as 
well as it's half-formed and dragging legs would allow, with the offlclont 
atfaohment of a dog. 

Bat the scmimer was gone and no one had appeared. The new 
thoughts, and deeper insight into things, which solitude and sorrowful 
necessity had produced, together with a diminution of his activity, had 
not tended to strengthen him against the approach of winter; and 
autumn came upon him like the melancholy twilight of the year. He 
had now no hope of seeing even the finishers of his existence before the 
sprhig. I'he rising winds among the rocks and the noisie of the whales 
blowing op the spouted water till the hollow caverns thundered with 
their echoes, seenied to be like heralds of the stern season which wsis to 
close him in against all approach. He had tried one day to move the 
stone at the mouth of his habitation a little further in, and found hie 
strength fail him. He laid himself half reclining on' the chiHy greund; 
fu^l'iof sttch melancholy thoughts as half bewildered hvm. Things by 
turn appeared a fierce dream and a fiercer reality. He was leaning and 
looking en the ground, and idly twisting his long hair^ when* bis eyes fell 
upon ihe>hand that held it. It was livid and emaciated.' He opeA^ i|nd 
sbatit, opened and shot it again, turned it round, and looked at it^ ribbed' 
thinness and laid-open machinery; many thoughtar came upon^^ him, some 
which he understoM not, and some which he recognised but too well;* 
and a turbid violence seemed rising at hk heart, when the seal his* com* 
panion drew nigh, and began licking that #eak memot*ial of the FBrfeei 
Hand. A shower of self-pitying tears fell upoii the seal's fac«i and the 
hand' together. • ''--i •■'' ■-: ■'''•.? ■'»:''•'' 

'On a sudden, he heard a voice* It was a deepand Idtid- ohe, tnd dts«* 
tinotly called'Out, Ronald ! He looked op; gas|:^ngnvlth vmnder. ThM» 
tia»8 it called ouvas- if withperefhptory ^omm«mf; add'ibr^tiin^i^the 
rocks and caverns echoed the word with a dim sulleimfeil.^* '' ' ' ' ''^ " 

KecoUecting himself, he would have risen and answered, but the 
sudden change of sensations had done what all his sufferings had not 
been able to do; and he found himself unable either .to rise or to speak;. 
The voice called again and again, but it was now more distant; and 
Ronald's heart sickened as he heard it retreating. "His strength seemed 
to fail him in proportion as it becafHe necessary. Suddenly the voice 
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Icttme' back:i(gaan. It adyaiiodi. n Other voioei«r« faeMrd> all wdf^^mnug. 
In a Abort tiine^ figures cornel haatily down the. slope hy the aide of.bla 
caverDy looking oyer into the < area before it as. they desoeiikl. < Thej^ 
enter. Th^y are before him and about him. Some of themv in ^ Scan* 
dioavian habit/- pro$trate themselves. at ))isfeet« and address, him in «a 
jubknbwn laognage. But these are sent away by another ^i who k^eotiains 
With none but two youths. Ronald has risen a little^ and leans hia^ back 
against the rock. One of the youths puts his arm between his neck and 
the rock, and half kneiels beside him, turning his face iiway and weejH 
ing. '^, I am no god, nor a favourite of gods, as ihesie people [supposed 
me," said Ronald, looking up at the chief who was speaking to .the other 
youth : — " if thou wilt dispatch me then, do so. I only furay Ahee to let 
the death be fit for a warrior, such as I once was.'' .The chief appeared 
agitated. " Speak not JU of the. gods, Ronald,'' ^said he« " although 
thou wert blindly brought up. A warrior like thee must, be a favourite 
of heaven. .1 come to prove- it to thee. Dost thou not know me? I come 
to give thee life for life." Ronald looked more steadfastly. It was the 
Scsindinavian prince whom he had spared, because of his bride, in battle. 
He. sailed, and lifted up his hand to him, which was intercepted and 
kissed. by the youUi who held his arm round his neck. ** Who.are these 
fair youths?" said Ronald, half turning his head to look in his Supporter's 
&ce. ** This is the bride I spoke of," answered the prince, f who 
iot^iAted on shading this voyage with me, and put on this dress to be the 
bolder in it." ** And who is the other?" The other, with dried eyes, 
looked smiling into his, and intercepted the answer also.*^'^ Who," said 
the sweetest Vi>ice in the world, " can it be, but one?" — With a qn^ck 
and almost fierce tone, Ronald cried out aloud *' I know the voice;" 
and, he would haye fallen flat. on the.^artb, if they, had not all .three sup- 
ported htm*. . •■ 

, It. was : a. mild return to Imstore, Ronald gaUiering strength all the 
yray at the eyes and voice of Moilena, and the. hands of all three. Their 
discovery of him was easily explained. The crews of the. vessels, who 
had been afraid to come nearer, had. repieatedly- seen a figure on the 
klaod making signs. The Scandinavian priests related how. they* had 
kft Ronald there, but insisted that no human being could live upon it, 
and that «ome God wished to. manifest himsejf to his faithful worshippers* 
Tbe-hefirtof Moilena was qiiick to gue$9.the truth. . The prince proK 
posed to accompany the priests. His bride and the destined bride of hisl 
saviour went with him, and returned a? you heard; and from that, day 
forth many were the songs in Inistore, upon the fortunes of the Perfect 
H^d.and the kindnesa of the Perfect Voice. Nor .were those forgotten^ 
who forgot not.otheis. ^/ . 
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There he arriving roond about doth flie. 
And takes surrey with bosie, carious eye: 
Now thU, now that, he tasteth tenderty ^ 

SpKNsaa-. 
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SCENES FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 

The following sjcenes are from a play which the Editor intended to 
write, and belonged to the mrore serious part of it. The reist he has' 
retained for another purpose. The objects of the piece in general were 
to shew the character of an English gentleman in the time t>f Elizabeth; 
the manners at the same period of the Venetians, both rich and poor ; 
and the generous stri^ggle of a mother to suppress a passion she con- 
ceived for our countryman, who had saved her daughter from drowning. 
The accident, like the scheme of Pollexfen in Sir Charles GrandisoiH 
had been purposely contrived by a Venetian of barker character, Ma^ 
lipiero, as the only means of gaining the young lady's affection ;.but th^ 
Englishman was quicker to rescue her, and so threw bimdt>obiy aback; 
The incidents, or rather the dialogues, which toiok place immediately 
after this circumstance, occupy the scenes > now laid before the reader. 
Vittoria and Fiammetta, the mother aftd daog^er, are of a similar cha^ 
i^cter for goodness and frankness; ' but Jthe one is the more stately 
minded, the other sparkling and full of spirits.' Candian, hef grand* 
uncle, Sebastian/ her brother, Molido, Cotit^rini, and Malipiero, are 
Venetian gentlemen, the four first of difFereol. charmoters of sprightliness 
or warmth; the last an intelligent man like the rest, but of a violent and 
envious disposition. Vanni and Gregory are the servants of Candian 
and the Englishman. With Walter Herbert the EnglishmMi>, and indeed 
with most of the others, it is lucky perhaps that the author had nothing 
farther to do; for he intended him as one. of iho^e high and ^acefol 
spirits, in the best age of this coaatry, ^who were adthitted to the society 
of it's poets and other great men. 

" For mlour, if o'ot Love 4 Hcrculei?* ' 

3nd Edition. 
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CoNTARiNi. The Englislimeii indeed. Sir, have {Traced ta. 
Not we the EDglishmen. How instantly 
Sebastian's friend laid himself out o* the boat. 
Before our thoughts had time to find themselves, 
And gave us back our pale one. 

MoLiNo. Like a god 

In his own element. 'Twas a strange thing,— 
That sudden shock. I never knew the like 
Happen before in Venice, though our gondolas 
Serve us for every purpose of the road. 
And pierce about like fish. 

CoNT. It marred so too 

The stately self-possession of the day. 
Especially before our naval emulators. - 
How Malipiero*s vexed ! 

MoL. He seized directly 

Piero, the gondolier, ^ho is supposed 
To have meant this mischief out of some revenge 
Towards his good master ; and conveyed him olT 
With his fierce fist against the scoundrer^ ^ro«t. 

CoNT. That's settled then. Some singular punishment 
Will mark this singular disgrace of Venice. 

JSnter S£BAgTlAlf . 

MoL. How are the ladies now ? 

Sebastian. • Quite well again. 

Twas but a fright at la^t, thoiig;h a severe «ne. 
Fiammetta sparkles like a flower new washed, ^ 

And turns it all, as she is wont to do. 
To jchearfulness and grace. 

CoNT. A charming lady. 

But how's your mother ? 
- Seb. She's recovered too ; 

Yet thougk she bad no dToyrnaag, talces on Btill, 
Kissing 'my sister's hand, and cheek, and pressing her. 
And then again tumins to plenteous tears. 
As if she wept fi»r all that miffht have happened. 

MoL. I Jiave observed it so : the heart, as 'twere. 
Takes pity on itself, and so turns fond 
Op it's own geutlA natiirc. 

Seb. Yes, when tears 

Come, as these do, seldom, and out of sweetness. 
My dearest mother is of a true clay, 
Much like her daughter;, only fonder trouble<*<- 
The loss of a loved partner,— made her quit 
The dance, and sit her down in a still patience, 
H&ppy to see us nevertheless enjoy it. 
She seldom weeps: but now that UiiS rude shock 
Has shaken up the long-coUceting fountains. 
She bathes her heart's great thirst. 

Enter Ca^idian. 

Cand. Piero's escaped. 

Seb. Escaped? ^ ' ' 

Cand. Escaped, — in an unguarded moment. 
Poor Malipiero reddens for mere rage. 
And wfll not natiently endure to faekr 
Even the English praised :-^e says their coniog 
is a bad omen. 

MoL. 'Tis his vehemence. 

He's vexed at the escape; «nd t$ speak truj^, 
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i Abitik hi» aiitiirsl emukitloai ebidcs liim 
For not being quicker than the Englishman. 

€^•11^* He^l make it up to him with doiible pnAM. 
This- jeaiouty in nebte spirits runs forth 
Fe? W§ own self, onN to tam again 
With a new fhape of ardiMtr, and perfotW 
Another's Messages to fame more quiekly. 

Sb^ It doiis so. 1 have heard my noble friend 
Our visitor say, that spirits whieh have wingfs 
Of mtiscttlar root enoagh to winnow up, ^ 

As they go mi, the petty from the great. 
Find something more successful than success 
itself, or rather than the name of it, — 
Sueceediog most where th^ most reaHae^ 
Their own calm world of beauty, and inspire 
A self-divested sense of it in otherst 
Like odour-wafting airs in summer-time. 
In which the odour's praised, though not the air. 

Cand. 'Tis wondered at hy some, that Piero escaped ; 
And certainly tis strange, especially 
As his own tribe are jealous of their fame, 
And fall, like clamorous birds, upon foul play. 
Y^ as to what concerns our anxious fHena, 
Who is to wonder, that a spirit like his, 
UttBsed to keep constrained it's very thoughts;' 
Should let his geoerons hand forget if s hold. 
And find iir a bad )aa« 

CoHT, Who, Sir, tndeed > 

But we'll detain you, gentlemen, no longer 
From our fair friends; pray tell them of our joy. 
And willing envy of tbti Englishman. 
. l^iinQ. Nciy we will praise, ^d thank him,, but not eavy. 
We can afford, I hope, to let a foreigner 
Plunge in our waters for a lady's sake. 
Without making the windows stare the wider. 
And lift their stony brows up in astonishment. 
Bat he's a g^lant fellow, and we'll tell him so. 

^ SCENE.— The front of the Candian Palace. 

JSnln* GliBGORV. 

Gregory. This comes of travelRng. ft s6ems all a dreatii. I'm not sure that 
I sha'n't wake and find myself in the arms of the dear old chair at the Bull. My 
master, whom it is impossible to resist, offers me to go with him; I consent; and 
so he ties me in a manner to his coat like a witch, and off I go ; first scouring over 
the road to the sea-side; then rocking up and down, up and down, till Vm sick; 
then scouring away again ; then dragged up mountains into the clouds, till my 
teeth chatter for fear and cold ; then whew ! down again like a flourish on paper; - 
then jolted along, all unbuttoned for heat; then bitten till I could have got Iha 
sign of the comb to scratch me; or scraped acquaintance with a brick wall; or 
taken to the cunning custom of flogging myself for penance; or winced, and 
tumbled, and beaten myself and the very air about me, like a shirt hung out to 
dry in a^ high wind: — ^then comes some more searrocking, and then says mv 
master, ** Now, Gregory, we land for gbod:"-*-thinks I, looking about me, and 
seeing nothing but canals for streets, and houses standing out of them like so 

many cows in a pond, ^I hope we don't land for evil: and I had scarcely 

thought the word, when we took to boating it again, and hey! presto! down 
goes that Will-o'-Uie-wisp, my master^ souse over head and ears aft^r a fish in 
petticoats. 

£rUir \ahw. 

Vanni. Well, Gregory, this is a strangtif uDaeoountaible eircumsttnce, isn't it* 
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Greg. What, a fall in the water! not half so strav^e tojoe^ Vapniy aitbatywu 
Venetians will have so much water to fall in. 

Van. If we hadn't so much water to fall in,, wis shouldn't baVie so jnvch Jove* to 

. fall in. Our shews and our shews-off by day» our gondolas, and our aetenades, 

what should we do without them? And the water causes. or sweetens tfaeiD alh 

You'll hear guitars to-night twinkling about like atar». I won my mistma'i 

heart by a plunge higher than was known before into the River of Soagf . 

Greg. How these Venetians do talk! Guitars twinkling about like stars-land 
a pluDge into the River of Soog ! there's a name for a canal I It's fine taUungpj and 
sometimes puts me in mind of my master's frienda. Master Shakspeare ancllbe 
others at the Mermaid j but what name comes home to me like, the maniy and ' 
natural one of Fleet Ditch ! 

Van. You seem sad, Gregory. We shall cheer you up before long. . We have 
every thiog l^ere to make a man merry,— rowings laughing,- auashine^ music, 
women, every thing. 

Greg. No, Sir, — ^no. Sir,— you haven't my wife and Banhill-fielda. . 

Van. There's plenty of fields over the water, and as t« your wife, my dear Gre- 
gory, I never heard you talk much about her before. Besides, she told.you she 
should be quite happy, you know; and she looked so. .,./ 

Greg. Ah, Sir, and then you pretend that the English women are not so cbear> 
ful as your's. Oh, I never loved my wife more than now I am in the thick of 'em. 
Oh, how ] loved her during the squall at sea! and bow prodig^usly J did lovs 
her, when I thought I should have broken mv neck on the top af the Alps ! 1 hope,* 
Sir, you found your intended as well as could be expected after your absence. 

Van. Better than ever: as hearty as you'll find your wife, Gregory: — but. how 
formal and ceremonious you seem to think it necessary to be in your pathetics. 
Come, man, I'll shew you the lions, as you usedlo say, and keep. my word better 
too, as far as stone lions can go ; and theii I'll introduce you to Momola. She'll 
rouse your spirits for you. We'll cross the way to St. Adtark's. Bartolo, there! 
Hallo! Mind the canal, Gregory, you'll run over the parapet. 

Greg. Lord! the very dangers in this place have nothing Christian about 

them! We can't even be run over by a horse, but must be warned how a. parapet 
is run over by a man. > . ' 

Van. We'll go round by the bridge if you prefer it, Gregory. 

Greg. Ah, do. 

Van. Never mind, then, Bartolo^ this time. 

Greg. Perhaps I shall have th^ pleasure of meeting with some dust. [Eseeunim 

SCENE. — An apartment in the Palace Candian. Vittoria and Fiam- 
METTA sitting together, with books, music, and flowers about them ; 
the former with her face tpwards a looking-glass, adjusting some- 
thing about her bead. 

FiAM. My dear, dear mother, let me make you merry again. 
I'm merry. 

ViT. Be so, child, — ^be so, dear child. 

FiAM. You see how stout I am ; I'm drest before you. 
'Twas but a kind of unexpected bath. - 
Twas frightful to be sure; the sudden missing 
Of one's dry senses, — the deaf plunge and bubbling. 
And wrapping. Up in heavy wateriness: 
But now tnat it is past, somehow or other. 
One feels the grander for it, and, poor sou4 1 
Fancies one's accident a grand achievement!' 
You*re absent, mother! You're in the boat- still! 

VlT. No mote of that, my love, I have you fast; 
Your brother is- come home, our noble bird. 
Nobler than ever ! What can I want more 
To make me happy? I believe I want 
Some pain to pinch away these foolish tears. 
And make me> as before, give smile for smile. 
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FiAM. Shall I read to you, mother? 
ViT. No, my efaiUL. 

FiAM. Orbing? or dance? or oriogtyonr fovoorite piottte 
Of Dido playing with the cheeks of Cupid, 
As if she said unwittingly, <' You nifue!" 

ViT. Oh no, no, no! talk to me of tilings common; 
Of dress, 'for instance, flounces, coifs, and fashions. 
And what new creature -We're to look like next, 
When some great lady quarrels with her 8hottlder4>ladey 
Or has a private pique against her waist. 

FiAM. Oh, \f no waist, like a tied saek of charcoal. 
Or like the letter B run up t» seed; 
And if a waist, why then we must be waspr 
Cut right in two, or hour-glasses that shew 
The time by letting theif wise heads run banpty. 
Or if we must be neither, we'll preside 
O'er hoops, like busts upon a cupola-; 
Or turn to real walking bells^ with feet 
For double clappers; and let mplther :chaneh 
Look to high winds, or we'll have belfry and all. 
For bonnet, with the penthouse, and stick in. it 
The whole Flower-Market and the shops of plunea. 
And all the Sunday ribbons in the pansb. 

ViT. Why you dash on this morning like Sebastian, 
Along your gay reflections in wit's ^odola. 

FiAM. And you must think of gondolas again. 
And sigh, dear mother. Well, if yoa .i^ill think of 'em. 
Pray tell me now what think you of the Englishman ; 
Taking him in the common light, you know,->- 
His look, his figure ; for to say the truth. 
Only don't tell, I've hardly seen him yet; 
Though I've the recollection at my heact 

Of— 
ViT. What, my love? 

FiAM His terrible pinching fingen. 

ViT. Why, you sweet trifler! this is the way, is it. 
You treat a — gentleman that saves your life. 

FiAM. A gentleman that saves one's. life! Well, rcially now. 
That is a proper philosophic wav 

Of putting it, before we've got the right 

Of speaking highlier of .him for himself. 

You mean, 1 know, you dare not trust yourself 

Just now, upon tha/t watery subject, mother ;— 

But this, believe me, is the very way 

To speak of such good chances giv'n the gentlemen. 

From what I've read, there are some ladies who 

Think one such plunge rendeis a man invulnerable 

To all objection. By their rule, one ought 

To save one's life, only to lose one's freedom ; 

Begging the gentleman, that since a shark 

Was not to have you, or since He (had kindly 

Taken the trouble to pick you up, he'd have you. 

'Tis lucky, mother^ the same pWnciple 

Boes not extend to limbs, or 'twould be requisite 

To give one's hand for saving it a scratch ; 

Or when a dog was hindered- of. his bite,^ 

Present one's foot with an elaborate stretch. 

Like a French dancer, and say, " GraoiouaSir,' 

You saved this foot of mine; wiU't please ye acc^tit?" 
ViT. Oh rattler, rattler! How am I to know 

That all this smiling surface of your talk 

Has not grave ground beneath ? 
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FiAM . • • • • Navy mother, now 
You make me blush to think that I could give 
More than my thanks al fihit tb one Of whom 
I know so litUe; grateful thanks, 'tis ttue. 
Most grateful,— -but — ^I'm sure you think a man 
Should shew that he has picked up • few quatities 
As well as ladies, ere he picks onr hearts. 
My brother, to be sure, is fond of truth. 
Extremely fond,— but then afr uncle said-*- 

JEnterCkVDiAV,filhwedb^M9U»o, ContarinIi oiuf Maupiero. 

Cand. And what did uncle say? Ladies, allow ma*^ 
The Signor Maliplero, a sad gentleman, 
Yfho thinks it necessary to apologize 
For not being a king-fisher. — ^We found hia 
Eyeing his would-be element at the door. 

Mal. Nay, Sir, I yield to none in^ hearty chea^uliMis; 
And as 1 hope and think the best of others, 
'Tis thought, I trust, of me: and yet, dear ladies, 
A man may reasonably regret, that chance 
Should on the turn, as 'twere, of one swift instant. 
Whisk him from shewing all his zeal for ye, 

ViT. My daughter loves a good intention. Sir, 
Too well to make it answerable to fortune. 

Mal. (to FiAM.) Then, Madam, I may hope that this omission 
Will pot be held a punishable sin. 
When heavenly eyes look down upon one's homage. 

FiAM. If you mean my eves, Signor Malipiero, 
Which heaven forbid should look down on tall gentlemen, 
I think no evil of our other friends here, 
And why should I of you ? 

Cand. Come, Malipievo> 

Settle these grave state questions by and bye. 
For here's Sebastian and the Englishman: 
I saw them from the window, coming in. 

EfUer Servant. 

Signor Sebastiao, and his noble friend. Sir. 

Enter Sebastian and Walter Herbert. 

Seb. Dear mother, uncle, sister sweet, and gentlemen, 
I need not introduce my noble friend 
And your's — the Signor Walter Herbert, Englishman. 
Dear Walter, this is the affectionate circle 
Tve told you of so often. Heaven be praised 
You're in the midst of it, and have been so* 

Cand. Our silence. Sir, mnst shew you what we feel. 
This ready swiftness to oblige your friends. 
Is, I perceive, a habit with you. 

Herb. If, Sir, 

Winning their ready kindness be obliging them. 
'Tis counted so by some. 

' ViT. Sir, the best thanks 

A mother can pay to you, who has been 
Made breathless with two rushing visitations, 
Terror and joy, is to shew what you saved for her;«-» 
My daughter. Sir. 

Herb. A pearl indeed, whose sigh^ 

Would pay a fathomless plonge* 

FiAM. I cannot, Sir, 

Pav compliments ; I fear, I had expectSMi^ 
I thank you, Sir, from bottom of my heart. 
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Hbrb. I am paid, Madani^ beyond compliment,— 
Almost beyond surprise, to tbink tbat two 
Sucb spirits from tbe earthly -heaven pf wopsax^iottcl . 
Should stand before me— pardon me thi? bMrst,-'^ 
And fancy that they owed me any thiiii^. 

ViT. You can pay compliments at any rate, Sir^ 
Whether we must or not 

Herb. You mak^me vatii«]^(adara; 

And vanity assumes the rieht to praise, 
Where silence is l>est wocsnip. * 

ViT. Nay, Sir^ I neither 

Deny your rieht, nor, to say truth, our pleflNHiret 
We feel but doubly flattered to conjecture 
That you are driven by your ^)riapat||y 
Out of your plainer path ^ 
-Herb. . Youjq^me, Kadam^ 

Truly and nobly. 

Cand. You're no friend then. Sir, 
To compliment in ^neral? 

Herb. Oh yes. Sir, 

Where 'tis th* escape of pleased sincerity, 
Andnpt so needlessly alone, as shews, it . . 

Vanity and a superfluous common-pl[^oe« 
ViT, And what. Sir, as to taking compUmeiriai? 
Herb. It seems te^ me. Madam, as I presunoia 
It does to you, by your reception of them, 
Tbat not to take a compliment in general. 
With leaning rather to the praiser*s feelings 
Than his true sight, or our own better i^erks. 
Argues self-love rather than modesty. 

Cand. You see. Sir, we have scarcely yet recovered 
Our drowning, and our gratitude. Come» this weight 
Of mutual homage bows us into ceremony 
In our own spite. It must give way to something 
Quite as respectful, and more easy and pleasant: 
Mutual enjoyment. 
Seb. The right proposition. 

Herb. I feel the hand of home, Sir, in this grasp. 
Seb. Yes, Walter, we but fancy we're new fcieads beqe; 
We are as old ones as the tastes we love, ... 
Herb. And friends have other privileges in EBglawL 
Cand. Ay, and in most places. Cpflne, girls, your cheeks* 

. (Herbert Uuu tb€mj 
FiAM. (aside). I told you how 'twould be. Mother* 
My cheek's gone off already. 

ViT. And your hoart; 

(buide) She blushes, and I fear I do so tooV-- ' . 

I have most cause. 

Seb. (to FiAM.) Well, Sister gravity, and have jey.ao pjniMS 
As well as cheeks? 

FiAM. Yes, just as many as friends 

Would wish to have just now ; — at least 1 Uliink so. 

Herb. Your brother could not be more gladly luiswered>. 
Not I more honoured. 

Mal. ^ 'Tis an answer. Sir, 

Befitting the coy oracle that sits. 
Within a maid's sincerity: but suffer 
Us to give louder grace to your achievement. 
And hail you at the shrine whose present goddess 
You have preserv'd. It was a happy deed, 
And might have madeus wateiy cMmpioDs Jealew, 
Did^optr'e^o^tbepQQt(epy9^ ., 
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Herb. That 

Were to outdo the deeds of Hercules, 
And make old Atlas turn to kiss his burden. 
Like a borne lass. Your generous spirit, Str, • 
Sees, like an eye, more infinite thin^ outside it^ 
Than ever it would boast to hold itself. 
You measure mv desert by your great joy. 
' Mal. Is not this contradicting your own «eortimeiit, 
A little so at least,— denying us ^ i 

The pride of giving you what you give others? 

Hbrb. Well, Sir, to shew you I can claim ray due, 
And have my benefits returned, I'll ask 
This lady to speak for me, and to own - ' 

That what would have been done by any gentlecaan - ' 
Should not be charged so brightly on my scutcheon. 

FiAM. Nay, Sir, I'll own still more, and platHly t^l ^dt/ 
And that without the fear of being tossed back 
Into the sea for my ingratitude. 
That I insinuated as much just now 
To Signor Malipiero here himself. 
Did 1 not, gentlemen ? And did I rate • 
You, Signor Contarini, or you, Sir, 
For not being quicker than our other friend. 
And catching me no agues ! — Pardon me. 
But I should have asked. Sir, whether you Buffered 
The least - - no clinging chilliness, I trust. 
Or other - - 

Herb. Not the least, Madam ; no more 

Than if I had put my hand into a brook. 
To bring away a lily. I had heard 
Of your own welfare : and if I had not, 
I see.^ — ^You, Madam, (to ViT.j searcely seem so well. 
As when I first came in. 

ViT. Oh quite, Sir, thank you, 

I feel the ebbing of these waters yet ^ . 
At intervals. Q^ite well, child,~quite indeed. 
Uncle, we're getting at our compliments 
Again. 

Cand. Indeed! I /ear I've scarotly gwen our friend 
A proper English welcome. Well ; I hope 
You'll spend the day with us, and teach us how ' 
To interchange each other's cordial custone; - 
~ My nephew tells' me you must leave us now 
To visit the ambassador. Be it so $ i 
But come back quickly — ^will you ? that's well looked.: 
For you must know, you have a face^ ydung gentleman. 
As full of dialogue as my niece's here. 

Sbb. In the evening we shall have a masquerade. 
Which was already intended, aod will serve 
To let the whole tide of congratulation 
Come in at once. A dance, a little musie, 
Hearts at their merriest, faces at their best, ' 
And after all, a look into the still 
And smiling ferment of our starry hour. 
Whose ear is kissed with waters g^ently spooned. 
Whose nightingale is Love, shall give you a taste 
Of Venice to the core. 
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There he anrfyimr nmnd ah^nt doth flie, 
And takei survey witfarbneie, curloos eye: 
Now this, now that; he tasteth tenderly. 
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HATS, NEW AND ANCIENT. 

Wb know not what will be thought of our taste in so important a 
anatter, but we must confess we are not fond of a new hat. There is a 
certain insolence about it: it seems to yalue itself upon it's finished 
appearance, and to presume upon onr liking before we are acquainted 
with it. In the first place, it comes home more like a marmot or some 
other living creature, than a manufacture. It is boxed up, and wrapt 
in silver paper, and. brought delicately. It is as sleek as a lap-dog. 
Then we are to take it out as nicely, and people are to wonder how we 
shall look in it Maria twitches one this way, and Sophia that, and 
Caroline that, and Catharine t'other. We have the difficult task, all 
the while^ of looking easy, till the approving votes are pronounced : 
our only resource (which is also difficult) is to say good things to all 
four; or to clap the hat upon each of their heads, and see what pretty 
milk-women (hey make. At last the approving votes are pronounced ; 
and (provided it is fine) we may go forth. But how uneasy the sen* 
eation about the head ! How unlike the old hat, to which we bad be- 
come used, and which must now make way for this fop of a ktranger! 
We might do what we liked with the former. Dust, rain, a gale of 
wind, a fall, a squeeze, — nothing affected it It was a true friend, a 
friend for all weathers. It's appearance only was against it: in every 
thing else it was the better for wear. But if the roads or the streets 
are too dry, the new hat is afraklof getting dusiy: if there is wind, 
and it is not tight, it may be blown off into the dirt: we may have to 
scramble after it through dust or mud ; just reaching it with oar fingers, 
only to see it blown away again. And if rain comes on ! Oh ye gallant 
apprentices, who have issued forth on a Sunday morning, with Jane or 
Susan, careless either of storms at night-fall, or toU^ and scoMings next 
day! Ye, who have received your new bat a^d boots bi^t an hour 
before ye set out; and-tben issue forth triumphantly, the charmer by 
your side! She, with arm in years, and handkerchief in hand, Unshiog, 
SMBdItini. .. ) 
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or eating gingerbread, trips oni ye, admiring, trudge: we ask ye, 
whether love itself has prevented ye from feeling a certain fearful con- 
sciousness of that crowning glory, the new and glossy hat,, when the 
first drops of rain announce the coming of a shower? Ah, hasten, while 
yet it is of use to haste; ere yet the spotty horror fixes on the nap! 
Out with the protecting handkerchief, which tied round the hat, and 
flowing off in a corner behind, shall gleam through the thickening night 
like a suburb comet! Trust not the tempting yawn of stable-yard or 
gate-way, or the impossible notion of a coach ! The rain will cominue ; 
and alas! ye are not so rich as in the morning. Hasten! or think of 
a new hat's becoming a rain-spout! Think of it's well-built crown, it's 
graceful and well-measured fit, the ciifved-up elegance of it's rim, it's 
shadowing gentility when seen in front, it's arching grfice oyer the ear 
when beheld sideways! Think of it also the next day! How altered, 
bow dejected! 

How chaDged from bim, 
That life of measure, and that soul of rim I 

Think of the paper-like change of it's consistence ; of it's limp sadness, 
— it's confused and flattened napj and of that polished and perfect circle, 
which neither brush nor hot iron shall restorej 

We have here spoken of the beauties of a new hat; but abstractedly 
considered!, they are very problematical* Fashion makes beauty for a 
tiin& Our ancestors found a grace in the cocked bats now confined to 
beadles, Chelsea pensioners, and coachmen. They would have laughed 
at our chimney-topa with a border: though upon the whole we do 
think theoa the more, graceful of the two. The best modern covering 
for. the head was .the. imitation of the broad Spafii3h h^t in use about 
thirty years back, when Mr. Stothard qaade hia designs fpr the No«- 
velist's Magazine. . But in proportion as society has been pvt into a 
bustle^ our bats seem to have narrowed their. dimensions: the flaps 
were clipped off more and more till they became a rim^ and now the 
rim has contracted to a mere Dothing; so that what with our close 
beads and our tight succinct, mode ofdxf&$, W0 look aA if we were in- 
tended £or nothing but to dart baick wards »nd forwards on matters of 
busi,ness» with as little bindraoce to teach other aiv poasib)e«> 

This may give us. a greater^istaste.tothehatithaa it deserves; but 
good-Jooking oj* not^ we know of no situa'tipn in( w.Ueh a new one can 
be said to be useful. We have seen how tb^^ase is darjipt? l>&d weather : 
but if the wither is in the finest condition possible, with neather raia 
nor du^ty there /may be a hot; sunshine.; and thenit^ie hwt istoei narrow 
to. shade us-: no great evil;, it is true! but we tnust have oiur pique out 
against the knave,, and turn bim tp the only account in our power, s-'-*^ 
we must write «^pon Jiim. For evocy Cither purpose^ we bald him as 
naught. . The only {)lac^ a. new. hat can be carrried into with safety, is 
a church; fot there iS' [plenty of room there. Theneah^o lakes pface it's 
only anioa of thjB ornamental with tl^ useful, iif so it; is to be called :•— ' 
ve allude to the preparatory ^aculatioo whispei^ed intq it by! the geo-v 
teel worshipper, before he turns round and makes a bow. to Mr. and 
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Mrs; Jofied ftnd the Miss Tlvompsons. Tberels a formula for thiS occasion ; 

and doubtless it is often used, to say nothing of extempore eiFuaionsti*-* 
but there are wicked imaginations, who «ospect that instead of devouter 
whisperings, the communer with his lining ''sometimes ejaculates no 
more than Swallow, St. James's- street; pr, Augarde and Spain, Hatters, 
No. 51, Oxford -street, London :— after which he draws up his head 
with infinite gravity and preparation, and makes the gentle recognition 
aforesaid. 

fiut wberejrer there* is a crowds the new hat is worse than useless. 
it is a pity that the general retrenchment of people's finances did away 
with the Hat opera hat,, which was a very sensible thjng. The round 
one is only in the way. The matting over the floor of the Opera does 
not hinder it from getting dusty; not to mention it's chance of a kick 
from the inconsiderate. But . from the pit of the other theatres, you 
nay bring it away covered with saw-dust, or rubbed up all the wrong 
way of the nap, or monstrously squeezed into a shapeless lump^ The 
least tiling to be expected in a pressure, is a great poke in it's side like 
a sankea cheek. 

' Boating is a mortal enemy to new hats. A shower has you fast in a 
comknod boat; or a sail-line, or an inexperienced oar, may knock the 
hat oiF; arid then fancy it tilting over the water with the tide, soaked 
all the while be3Mind redemption, and escaping from the tips of your 
outstretched iiogers, while you ought all to be pulling the contrary way 
home. 

Hot of all wrong boxes for a new bat, avoid a mail-coach. If you 
keep it on, yon will begin nodding perhaps at midnight, and then it 
goes, jamming. against the side of the qoach, to the equal misery of it's 
nap 'and your own. If you take it off, where is it's refuge? Will the 
clei^man take the least heed of it, who is snoring comfortably in one 
corner in bis nightcap? Or will the farmer, jolting about inexorably? 
'Or the regular traveller, who in his fur*cap and infinite knowledge of 
highway oonvtiniences, has already beheld it with contempt? Or the 
old inarket-woman^ whom it is in vain to request, to be. teiuler? Or the 
young damsel, who wonders. how you can think of sleeping in such a 
thing ^ In the morning, you suddenly miss your hat,. and ask after it 
virith trepidation. The traveller smiles. They all move their legs, but 
know nothing of it; till the market-woman exclaims, "Deary me! 
Well - lord, only think! A hat, is it. Sir? Why Ido believe,— but 
I'm sore I never thought o' such a thing more than the child unborn,— • 
that it must be a bat then which 1 took for a pan I've been a buying ; 
and aot'i've had my warm foot in it, Liord bless us, ever since five 
o'dock this blessed morning I" 

It is. but fain to add that we happen to have an educated antipathy to 
the hkt At our school ao hats were worn, and the cap was too small to 
be a substitute. It's only use is to astonish the oM ladi^^ >" ^^e street, 
who wohder how so small a thing can be kept on ; and to this end^ 
it used to be rubbed into the back or side of the head, wbere it bung 
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like a worsted wonder. It is after tbe fuhioB of Calhariiie't cap ia the 
play : it seems as if 

Moulded on a porineert 
- Why, 'tig a cockle, or a walnut-shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap ; 
A custard coffin, a bauble. 

But we may not add ; 

I love thee well, in that thou lik'st it not. 

Ill befall us, if we ever dislike any think about thee, old nurse of our 
childhood! How independent of the weather ufted we to feel in our 
old friar's dress,— our thick shoes, yellow worsted stockings^ and coarse 
long coat or gown ! Our cap was oftener in our hand than on our head, 
let the weather be what it would. We felt a pride as well as pleasure, 
when every body else was hurrying through the streets, in receiving 
the full summer showers with uncovered poll, steekiftg our glad hair 
like the feathers of a bird. 

It must be said for hats in general, that they are a very ancient part 
of dress, perhaps the most ancient ; for a negro who has nothing else 
upon him, sometimes finds it necessary to guard oflP the son with a hat 
of leaves or straw. The Chinese, who carry their records farther back 
than any other people, are a hatted race, both narrow*brimmed and 
broad. We are apt to think of the Greeks as a bare-headed people; 
and they liked to be so ; but they had hats for journeying in, such a» 
may be seen on the statues of Mercury, who was the god of travellers^ 
They were large and flapped, and were sometimes, fastened round under 
the chin like a lady's straw-bonnet. The Eastern nations generally 
wore turbans, and do still, with the exception of the Persians, who4iave 
exchanged them for large conical caps of felt. The Romans copied the 
Greeks in their dress, as in every thing else ; but the poorer orders 
wore a cap like their boasted Phrygian ancestors, resembling the one 
which the reader may now see about the streets upon the busts of Ca- 
nova's Paris. The others would put their robes about their heads upon 
occasion, — a custom which probably gave rise to the heods of the 
middle ages, and to the cloth head-dresses which we see in the portraits 
of Dante and Petrarch. From these were taken the draperies on the 
heads of our old Plantagenet kings and of Chaucer. The velvet cap 
which succeeded, appears also to have come from Italy, as in the por- 
traits of Raphael and Titian , and it would probably have continued till 
■the French times of Charles the Second, for our ancestors up to that 
period were always great admirers of Italy, had not Philip the Second 
of Spain come over to marry our Queen Mary. The extreme heats of 
Spain had forced the natives upon taking to that ingenious union of the 
hat and umbrella, still known by the name of the Spanish hat. We 
know not whether Philip himself wore it. His father, Charles the Fifth, 
who was at the top of the world, is repf-esented as delighting in a little 
humble-looking cap. But we conceive it was either from Philip, or 
some gentleman in his train, that the hat and feather succeeded among 
us to the cap and jewels of Henry the 8th. The ascendancy of Spain 
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iD'iheie ttflies climed it iDto other parts of EtirOpe. The French, not 
reqyirtog so much shade from the sun, and always playing with and 
idtering their dress, like a child with his toy, first covered the brink 
with feaithers, then gave them a pinch in froqt ; then came pinches up 
at the side ; and at last appeared the fierce and triple^daring cocked 
liat. This disappeared in our childhood, or only survived among the 
military, the old, and the reverend, who could not willingly part with 
Uieir habitual dignity. An old beau or so would also retain it, in me-^ 
mory of it's victories when young. We remember it's going away 
from tb^ heads of the foot- guards. The heavy dragoons retained it till 
very lately. It is now almost sunk into the mock-heroic, and confined, 
as we before observed, to beadles and coachmen, &c. The modern 
clerical beaver, agreeably to the deliberation with which our establish- 
meat» depart from old custom, is a cocked hat with the hind flap let 
down, and only a slight pinch remaining in front This is what is 
worn also by the judges, the lawyers being of clerical extraction^ Still 
however the true cocked hat lingers here and there with a Aolitary old 
gentleman; and wherever it appears in such company, begets a certain 
retrospectiYe reverence. There was a something in it's connexion with 
the high-bred drawing-room times of the 17th century; in the gallant 
though quaint ardour of it's look ; and in it's being lifted up in salu- 
tations with that deliberate loftiness, the arm arching up in front and 
slowly raising it by the front angle with finger and thumb, — that could 
not easily die. We remember, w^en our steward at school, remarkable 
for his inflexible air of precision and dignity, left ofThis cocked bat for a 
round one; there was, undoubtedly, though we dared only half confess it 
to our minds, a sort of diminished majesty about him. His infinite self- 
possession began to look remotely finite. His Crown -Imperial was a 
little blighted. It was like divesting a column of it's capital. But the 
native stateliness was there, informing the new hat. He 

Had not yet lost 
JU bis original beaver ; nor appeared 
Less than arch-steward ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured. 

" The late Emperor Paul had conceived such a sense of the dignity of 
the cocked hat, aggravated , by it's having given way to the round one 
of the French republicans, that he ordered all persons in his dominions 
never to dare be seen in public with round hats, upon pain of being 
knouted and sent to Siberia. 

Hats, being the easiest part of the European dress to be taken ofi^ 
are dolgfed among us out of reverence. Tike Orientals, on the same 
account, pot off their slippers instead of turbans; which is the reason 
why the Jews still keep their heads covered during worship. The 
Spanish grandees have the privilege of wearing their hats in the royal 
presence, probably in commemoration of the free spirit in which the 
Cortes used to crown the sovereign ; telling him (we suppose in their 
corporate capacity] that they were better men than he, but chose him 
of their own free will for their master. The grandees only xrlaim to be 
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;f A good mdn, atiless tKeiir fitinUm' aredkkr.: Theireif A^wvll^nrnvini 
gloryof a picture, in' which the Virgin Mary it represented wiih a lalitti 
comihg dut of her mouthy saying to a Spanlsn gentleman, who has 
poljteiy taken off tits 'hat> " Cousin, :be covered/^ But the most inr-* 
tieresting anecdote' connected with a bat, belongs to ihe family of tMe 
De Cotfrcys, Lord Kinsale. ' One of their ancestors, at an old period of 
our hi^ory, having Overthrown a hbgeand tnsdent champion, wh^ bad 
challenged the whole court, was desired^by'the king to ask him some 
special favour. He requested that his descendants sh'oold have the 
privilege of keeping their heads covered in the royal presene^ ; aild 
they do so to this' day. The new lord, we believe, always comes to 
court on purpose to vindicate his right. We have heaiti, that on the 
last occasion, probabiy after a long interval,* some of the courtiers 
thought it might as well have been dispetlsed with ; which was a 
foolish as well as a jeak)Us thing: for these exceptions only -pt^ve'the 
royal rule. The Spanish grandee^' originally took their privilege 
instead of receiving it; but when the spirit of it had gone, their covetwd 
heads were only so many intense recognitions of the king^s dignity, 
which it was thought such a mighty thing to resemble. A Quaker's 
hat is a more formidable thing than a grandee's. 



THE INFANT HERCULES AND THE SERPENTS. 

TVantkUed from the^ikldj^tf Theocritus. 

Jupiter having taken Amphitryon's shape during the absence of 
that hfro in the wars, begot Hercules of bis wife Alcmena. Th^ 
husband, when the circumstance came to his knowledge, felt nothing 
but a generous pride at the deity ^s admiration of his beloved wife; and 
with all care and tenderness brought up the infant demi-god with his 
own twin son Iphiclus. But Juno'a feelings were not so godlike as the 
mortal's. She laid various plans for the destruction of this new child of 
her husband's; and among others, sent. two. dreadful serpents at raid - 
night to devour it. This, is the. subject of the present. idyll, which in 
the original is exceedingly fine and real, and shews that) Tbeocritos had 
a perception of grandeur becomings his deep insightintouature inge* 
netal. We have seen an outline after a picture of this sto^yby one of 
the Caracci, which must be very noble ; though his Herculeb seems to 
retain too little of tbe unconscious baby^ His look is too full of in* 
tention. The poet has preserved an admirable propriety in this respect. 

Young Hercules bad now bebeld tbe lieht 
Only ten months, when once, upon a nignt, 
Alcmena having washed, and giv'a the breast 
To both her heavy boys, laid them to rest. 
Their cradle was a noble shield of brass 
Won by her lord from slaughtered Pterelas. 
Gently she laid them down, and gently laid 
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Her hand on both their heads^ aqd yearned, and SM^d^ 
** Sleepi ftleep qaybpys, a light and pleasant aleep; * 
My little soiiU, my twins, my guard and k^p ! 
Sleep happy» and. wake happy t," And she kept 
Rocking the mighty buckler, and they slept. 

At. midnight, — when the Bear went dowp» and broad 
Orion's shoold^r.lit. the starry road. 
There came, caoeeriog through the opening halls," 
On livid spires, two dreadful animals, 
SeroebU ; :who Jiino, .ihreatening' as she drove^ -t 
Had sent there to devour the boy of Jove. 
Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and out. 
They towered along ; ^nd as they looked about, 
An:etil fire out.of tbeij? eyes came lamping: ; 
A hwsy. poR^Mi dropt.iiboat their ehamping. . 

And now ^iiey have arrived, and think to fall 
To their dread m€»l> when lo! (for Jove sees.aU) 
The house is lit, as with the morning's breakf .: • ^ 
And the dear children of Alcmena wake. 
The younger one, as soon as he beheld 
The evil creatures coming on the shield. 
And saw their loathsome teeth, began to ciy.; . . 
And ^hriek, and kick away the clothes, and try 
All his poor little instincts of escape:*- 
The other, grappling, seized them by the nape' 
Of either poisonous neck, for all their twists^ 
And held, like iron, in it's little fists. 
Buckled and bound he held them, struggling wild; 
And so they wound about the boy, the child. 
The long-begetting boy, the^utkling deaiv 
That never teased hia nuj»eB with a tear. 

Tired out at length, they .trail their spires, and gasp. 
Locked in that young indissoluble grasp. 

. Alcmena heard the noise, and " Wake," she cried, 
*' Amphitryon, wake ; fdr terror holds me tied! 
Upj stay not for the sandals t harkJ . the child — . 
The youngest — how he snrieks ! The babe is wild ! 
A^d see the walls and windows ! 'Tis as lij^ht 
As if 'twere day, and yet 'tis surely, night. '" 

There's something dreadful. in the house i there is 
Indeed, dear husband I**^He'arOse at .this; , ' 
And seized his noble sword, which overhead 
Was always hanging at the cedar-bed: 
The hilt he grasped in one hand, and the sheath 
In t' other, and'dreW fdj-th the blade of death. 

All in an histant, iTke a iftroke of dbom. 
Returning midni^ti smote, upon this room. . 

Amphitryon halted ; and woke from heavy sleep ' 
His household) ^(rbo lay breathing bard and deep. > - 
<'Brii)g ligl^tf, hef e from the. hearth;, lights, lights; and guard 
The doorways, Rise, ye ready labourers hard !** 

He said ; andiights eame flouting in ; and all 
The* busy house was up in bower and hall. 
But when they saw the little anckler, how 
Ha grasped the monsters, and with earnest brow . 
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X«pt beating tbem toother, playtliin|^-^se, 
They shrieked aloud; but be, with laughing eyes, 
SooD as he saw Amphitryon, leaped and sprung, 
Childlike, and at his feet the dead disturbers flung. 

Then did Alcniena to ber bosom take 
Her feebler boy,* who could Aot cease to shake. 
The other son Amphitryon took, add laid 
Beneath a fleece ; and so returned to bed. 

Soon as the cock, with his tfaricetecboidg^ chear^ 
Proclaimed the gladness of the day was near, 
Alcmena sent for old, truth-uttering 
Tiresias; and she told bim all this thing. 
And badie him say what she might think and do: 
** Nor do thou fear," said she, '< to let me know, 
Althou|^h the mighty gods should meditate 
Aucht ill ;. for man can never fly from Fate. 
And thus thou seest" (and here her smiling eyes 
Looked through a blush) ** how well I teach the wise.** 

So spoke the queen. Then he, with glad old tone;— > 
" Be of good heart, thou blessed bearing one. 
True blood of Perseus ; for by my sweet sight. 
Which once divided these poor lids with light. 
Many Greek women, as they sit and weave 
The gentle thread across their knees at eve. 
Shall sing of thee and thy beloved name ; 
Thou shalt be blest by every Argive dame; 
For unto this tbv son it shall be g^ven 
With his broad heart to win hi^ way to heaven ; 
Twelve labours shall he work ; and all accurst 
An«l brutal things overthrow, brute men the worst ; 
And in Trachinia shall the funeral pyre 
Purge his mortalities away with fire ; 

And he shall mount amid the stars,, and be ^ 

Acknowledged kin to those who envied thee, 
And sent these deu*bom shapes to crush his destiny.** 

• Literally, the extremely hiWmu Iphidus,— axf A;^oXoir IpxX^a, The ancients 
are accused of being too bodily and superficial in their philosophy. It was one 
of the advantages however of their attention to these exoterical matters, that they 
never lost sight of the connexion between mind and body, and their mutual 
healthiness, beauty, and power ;— a part of wisdom which our modem psychoso- 
phiste are so apt to forget. 



TO COHRESPONDENTS. 



In removing a quantity of papers, we have unfortunately mislaid some letters 
from correspondents. We hope to recover them ; but sfaoald we still be dis* 
appointed, the writers will perhaps have .tl^e goodness to oblige us with other 
copies. We have not forgotten the substance however of some of them ; and 
least of all, what was so good-naturedly said upon the article on the Heathen 
Mythology. 



Orders received by the Newsmen, by the Booksellers, and by the Publisher, 

Joseph Applbyard, No. 19, Catharine-street, Strand.r-tPrioe 2d. 

Printed by C. H. Reynbll, Np. 45, Broad-street^ Golden-square, London. 



THE INDICATOR. 



Therelie wrivinf nmad about doth flie» 
And ,takei sarvej irith busier o^rions cjre : 
"Sow this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

SpsitbSb. 



N0.XXIII.— WEDNESDAY, .MARCH 15th, 1820. 



LADY'S MAID*— SEAMEN ON SHORE. 

• . The sole business of a seaman on shore, who has to go to sea again, 
is to take as much pleasure as he can. The moment he sets his foot on 
dry-ground, he turns his back on all salt-beef and other salt-water 
restrictions. His long absence, and the impossibility of getting land 
pleasures at sea, put him upon a sort of desperate appetite. He lands, 
like a conqueror taking possession. He has been debarred so Jong, 
that he is resolved to have that matter out with the inhabitants. . They 
must render an account to him of their treasures, their women, their 
victualling-stores, their entertainments, their every thing; and in re- 
turn he will behave like a gentleman, and scatter his gold. 

And first of the Common Sailor.— The moment the Common Sailor 
lands, he goes to see the watchmaker, or the old boy at the Ship. 

Reader. What, Sir? Befoije his mistress ? _i ur 

Indicator. Excuse me. Madam. His mistress, christened Eliza- 
beth Monson, but more familiarly known by. the appellation of Bet 
Monson; has been with him already. You remember the ballad— 
When black-eyed Susan came on board. 

Lady's Maid. I hope. Sir, you are not going to be vulgar in your 
remarks. 

Indic. Good God, Mrs. Jane, why should you think so! I am sure 
your lady does not expect it, or I should have had none but men fer 
listeners on this subjecU 

Lady's M. Oh. Sir, if my lady:doe8 not think it vulgar, I m sure 
I shan't; for there isn't a more delicater nor more gentecler person 
than my lady in ail England, though I say it to her face who shouldn't. 
But you mentioned soniething about alehouses, or inns, or something; 
and you know they are rather vulgar. 

iNDia I'm sure, Mrs. Jane, I didn't think so, three years back, 
when you handed me that frothed glass of porter, with your pretty 
fingers, on a hot summer^s day, under the- great elm-tree there, at the 
. door of the Jolly Miller. 

• The great changes produced in people's fortunes by the nature of the times, 
have unfortunately rendered this title but too common to a great variety of fematee ; 
many of whom will not at all come under oor present description. The Lady s 
Jiaidin the t^t is heiress totbe Honours and Mrs. Slipslops of the last century. 
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Lady's M. Laird in heaven, Mr. Hindergaiter, why I vow you^re 
a witch ! Who'd hav.e thought you'd have ever knowa tfaalb, I kept my 
father-in-law's house for him, while my poor mother was laid up with 
the rheumatiz, all along of that vixen (God forgive me!) my own 
great aunt^ who wouldn't let her come home one night in the shay, 
because she had married Tom Butts after being the wife of a Serjeant 
of Dragoons. And yet I must say for Mr. Butts, that for a landlord, 
and a man in a vulgarish situation, he was as well-behaved a man 
though a bold one, and might hold up his head as hi^h, and was as 
kind- and- good-natured, and. was as free from pride, ^d said as civil 
things to a body 

Lady. In short, Jane, he was not vulgar, and your dear old vixen 
of a great aunt was. There is no vulgarity, child, but impertinence 
and common cant; or being gross and ignorant, and proud of both ; 
.or haying a feeling for all, and being ashamed of it. Remember the 
ragged sailor w.hom.you kissed. 

Lady's M. Lord, Ma'am, and did you see me kiss my poor bro- 
,tl^€^ William? For it was my own brother. Ma'am, who ypa've 
bean| me speak of — inttie^avy; and he was so ragged then, because 
h^ nad to cross the whole country to his home, and had spent all, his 
money at Portsmouth; and so I gave him my box of half-crowns, and 
he's now captain^s clerk's man, and it was he as sent me that live tor- 
toise that made, me scream so, and the cocoa-cup, and the shawl» and 
.tb^pur^ inade of grass, and the Hbty-hity feathers; and I do think, if 
he was here, I could kiss him again, if he. was as ragged as a rag-or-si- 
muffin, before all the world, ay^ even before Sally Jpnes« 
. I^Dicv Qood^ Npw there you come round, Mrs, Jane, to the true 
^pai^t of politeness. I thought you better bred than you supposed, since 
I recollected l^bw.good-Datured you looked at th^ iJolly Miller. . 

Lady's M. 0\\, Mr. Intricater, you're such anot^ier man ! 

Indic. Nay, I assure you I do not think you even more genteel 
than you were then. 

Lady'^ ^. Nay, now, Mr. Hingy-grater, I'm sure you flatter. 

Indic. But pray, Mrs. Jane, who is the awful presence c^ Sally 
Jones? 

Ladx's M. Presents, Sir ? She never gives no presents, lawful or 
unlawfdl, not she; nor for that matter never gets none, as I know of; 
except mayhap a brasscthimble at Christmas, or a twd<-pehny song- 
book, or a Trifle^ as they very properly calls it, frofa Margate, with 
a piece of looking-glass in the inside, to see her proud, aflfected, niminy- 
piminy face in. 

Indic. But why should she objeet to your kissing your brother 
William? ' . 

Lady's M. Oh, forsooth, it's vulgar. Sir! So she said, when I kissed 
him before her once ; as if one's brother wasn't one's brother ; and as 
for that, she'd kiss her cousin fast enough before twenty people, if he'd 
'•make any tfiing like an sujvaptage. She is but a maid^t bpartJiog- 
'i^chool, wherelwas; and never writes Miss on my letters^ land. yet 
whenever she goes home to her father's, who is nothing but a' little 
petty green-grocer in an alley, she insists, forsooth, on-m/Miteing and 
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]V][ifsiBg.heoQr 9he wont seod me aoy dcws of th^ privat9 theatre; and 
she knows that vexes mej because I really have a taste for the stage, 
and once. played second part at school to Miss QoUogber. She was 
ttie Pair Penitent, Sir; a tall brown girl^ horn-bone pine, as the 
French say ; and a great . fortune, though her father did Iceep a dog- 
shop. But she called it a Managearee. So, Sir, Miss Sarah Jones 
njeyer .condescends to write Miss to me, though she dared R't wear her 
hair withbul a cap at board iog- school, to save her head; and my lady 
always permits me to wear my hair in a comb, to distinguish me from 
common helpers and such like. And besides that, though I have worn 
a cap, I never wore black worsted stockings as she does ; nor never 
set mop upon floor. As to sailors, she cannot abide 'en. 

IndiC;. But you, Mrs. Jane, can : and let me tell you, that that is 
not the least advantage which you have over Miss Sarah Jones. So 
we will go on with our picture. 

The first object of the seaman on landing is to spend his money: but 
his first. sensation is the strange firmness of the earth. Which he goes 
treading in a sort of heavy light way, half waggoner and half dancing- 
master, his shoulders rolling, and his feet touching and going; the 
same way, in short, in which he keeps hia]i?elf ppepared for all thi^ rol- 
ling chances of the vessel, when on deck. There is always, to us, this 
afmearance of lightness of foot and heavy strength of upper works^ in a 
siaUor. And he feels it himself. He lets his jacket fly open, and his 
shoulders slouch, and his hair grow long to be gathered into a heavy 
pigtail; but when full dressed, he prides himself on a certain gentility 
of toe; on a white stocking and a natty shoe, issuing lightly out of the 
flowing blue trowser. His arms are neutral, hanging and swinging in a 
curve aloof; His hands, half open, look as if they had just been 
handling ropes, and bad no object in life but to handle them again. He 
is proud of appearing in a new hat and slops, with a Belcher handker- 
chief flowing loosely round his neck, and the corner of another out of 
bis pocket* Thus equipped, with pinchbeck buckles in his shoes 
{which he bought for gold) he puts some tobacco in his mouth, not as if 
he were going to use it directly, but as if he stuffed it in a pouch on 
one side, as a pelican dops fish, to employ it hejreafter: and so, with 
Bet Monson at his side> and perhaps a( cane or whanghee twisted under 
his other arm, sallies forth to take possession of ail Lubberland. He 
buy» every thing that he comes athwart, — nuts, gingerbread, apples, 
shoe-stripgs, beer, brandy, gio, buckles, knives^ a watch, (two, if he 
has money enough;) gowns and handkerchiefs for Bet, and his mother 
;ahd sisters, dozens of V Superfine Best Men's Cotton Stockings," 
Rosens of ** Superfine Best Women's Cotton Ditto," best good Cheq{c 
for Shirts (though he has too much already), infinite needles and thread 
(to sew his trowsers with some day), a footman's laced hat. Bear's 
Grease to make his hair grow (by way of joke,) several sticks) all sorts 
of Jew articles, a flute (which he' can't play, and never intends), a leg 
of mutton which he carries somewhere to roast, and for a piece of 
which the landlord of the Ship makers him pay twice what he gave for 
the whole ;*-in short, all that money can be spent upon, which is 
.«very. thlag but juedicine .gratis; and this he would insist on paying 
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for. He would buy stll the painted parrots on an Italian's head, on 
purpose to break them, rather than not spend his money. ' He has 
fiddles and a dance at the Ship> with oceans of flip and grog; and giv^es 
the blind fiddler tobacco for sweetmeats, and half a crown for treading 
on his toe. He asks the landlady, with a sigh, after her daughter 
Nance, who first fired his heart with her silk stockings ; and finding 
that she is married and in trouble, leaves five crowns for her; which 
the old lady appropriates as part payment for a shilling in advance. 
He goes to the port playhouse with Bet Monson, and a great red hand- 
kerchief full of apples, gingerbread nuts, and fresh beef; calls out for 
the fiddlers and Rule Britannia; pelts Tom Sikes in the pit; and com- 
pares Othello to the black ship's cook in his vyhite night-cap. When 
he comes to London, he and some messmates take a hackney-coach, foU 
of Bet Monsons and tobacco-pipes, and go through the streets smoking 
and lolling out of window. He has ever been cautious of venturing' 
on hbrseback; and among his other sights in foreign parts, relates 
with unfeigned astonishment how he has seen the Turks ride, — " Only," 
says he, guarding against the hearer's incredulity, ** they have saddle- 
boxes to hold 'cm in, fore and aft; and shovels like for stirrups." He 
will tell you how the Chinese drink, and the Negurs dance, and the 
monkies pelt you with cocoa-nuts; and how King Domy would have 
built him a mud hut and made him a Peer of the Realm, if he would 
have stopped with him and taught him to make trowsers. He has a 
sister at a '* School for Young Ladies," who blushes with a mixture of 
pleasure and shame at his appearance ; and whose confusion he com- 
pletes, by slipping four^pence into her hand, and saying out loud that 
he has " no more copper" about him. His mother and elder sisters at 
home doat on all be says and does, telling him however that he is a 
great sea-fellow, and was always wild ever since he was a hop-o'-my- 
thumb no higher than the window -locker. He tells his mother that 
she would be a Duchess in Paranaboo ; at which the good old portly 
dame laughs and looks proud. When his sisters complain of his 
romping, he says that they are only sorry it is not the baker. He frightens 
them with a mask made after the New Zealand fashion, and is forgiven 
for his learning. Their mantle-piece is filled by him with shells and 
shark's teeth; and when he goes to sea again, there is no end of tears^ 
and God- bless you's, and home-made gingerbread. 

His Officer on shore does much of all this, only, generally speaking, 
in a higher taste. . The moment he lands, he buys quantities of jewel- 
lery and other valuables, for all the females of his acquaintance ; and 
is taken in for every article. He sends in a cart toad of fresh meat to 
the ship, though he is going to town next day; and calling in at a 
chandler's for some candles, is persuaded to buy a dozen of green wax, 
with which he lights up the ship at evening; regretting that the fine 
moonlight hinders the effect of the c6lour. A man, with a bundle 
beneath his arm, accosts him in an trnder-tone ; and, with a look in 
which respect for his knowledge is mixed with an avowed zeal for hi^ 
own interest, asks if his Honour will just step under the gangway 
here, and inspect, some real India shawls. The gallant- Lieatenant 
says to himself, *' This fellow kniows what's What, by his face;" and 
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sb'He'pfbYes it by being taken in oti the ftpoi When he brings^ the* 
fffmWIs Ibnie, h^ says to his sister whh an air of triumph^ ''There/ 
Polly there's soniething for you; only cost me twelve, and is worths 
twenty, if i^s worth a dollar." She turns pale— *' Twenty wbat^mr! 
dear Gedfge ? Why, you haven't given twelve dollars for it, I hopei'*' 
'* Not I, by the Lord." — "That's lucky; because you see,- my desii^ 
George, that all together is not worth more thati fourteen or fifteenr 
shillings." "Fourteen or 6fteen what! Why, it's real India, en't it.^ 
Why the fellow told me so; or I'm sure I'd as soon"— (here he tries 
to hide his blushes with a bluster) " I'd as soon have given him twelve 
douses on the chaps as twelve guineas."— " Twelve guineas!" ex- 
claims 'the sister ; and then drawling forth " Why— my— dear— • 
George," is proceeding to shew him what the articles would have cost 
At Condell's, when he interrupts her by requesting her to go and 
chuse for herself a tea-table service: ne then makes his escape to 
some messmates at a coffee-house, and drowns his recollection of the 
shawls in the best wine, and a discussion on the comparative merits of 
the English and West Indian beauties and tables. At the theatre 
afterwards, where he has never been before, he takes a lady at the 
back of one of the boxes for a woman of quality ; and when, after 
returning his long respectful gaze with a smile, she turns aside and 
puts her handkerchief to her mouth, he thinks it is in derisjon, till his 
fnend undeceives him. He is introduced to the lady; and* ever after- 
wards, at first sight of a woman of quality (without any disparage* 
ment either to those charming personages), expects her to give hira a 
'smile. He thinks the other ladies much better creatures than- they are 
taken for; and for their parts, they tell him, that if all men were like 
himself, they would trust the sex again :-— which, for aught we know, 
is the truth. He has, indeed, what he thinks a very liberal opinion of 
ladies in general; judging them all, in a manner, with the eye of a 
seaman's experience. Yet he will believe nevertheless in the '* true* 
Ibve" of any gi^en damsel whom he seeks in the way of marriage, let 
him roam as much, or remain as long at a distance, as he pleases* II 
is not that he wants feeling; but that he has read of it, timeout of 
mind, in songs; and he looks upon constancy as a sort of exploit^ 
answering' to those which he performs at sea. He is nice ia bis 
watches and linen. He makes you presents of cornelians, antique 
^als, cocoa-nuts S^t in silver, and other valuables. 'When he/ crakes 
bands with you, it is like being caught in a windlass. He would not 
swagger about the streets in his uiiirorm, for the world. Heisgene?- 
rally modest in company, though liable to be irritated by what he 
thinks ungentlemanly behaviour. He is also liable to be rendered 
Irritable by sickness; partly because be has been used to command 
others, and to be served with all possible deference and alacrity ; and 
partly, because the idea of * sufiering pain; without any honour or profit 
to get by it, is unprofessional, and he is not accustomed to it. He 
treats talents unlike his ovim with great respect. He oflen perceives 
bis own so little felt that it teaches him this feeling for that of others^ 
Besides, he admires the quantity of information which people can get, 
without travelling like himself; especially when he jsees how interesting 
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hUtowRt >beedine9i U> tiMBi -Mt w«llsi|( to mYWfJ i?o4yi ^1^ vW^f^t ^ 
tritertt BtorJ^^'piiPlaaidariy if fti*lof wand^rfl, h? t;akQs.p^re to i^ajnitalA. 
hitiofaavactor for tr«tb an4 simpUd^y, h^ ^ualifyiog it wUn ail p9ssib|c| 
reaBr5fmtion9^< <cooQtnmoMt aadi antidpktiqos of objection y^ ^qqh as , '" m^ , 
dostt^ at stchitnneft asyso ^e .«p^ak; as dt wei«» at leasts atajj^y ratev^ 
He selcloni uses aea-terittaba^ ^ben jocosely provoked by foipetbing. 
oontvak-y to bis 'habits of life^a 9S foi^ instaace^ if lie is always meeting, 
yoii on horsebacjk^ he asksifyoa never jowaatq wali^ thedeek agpa; 
or if helfimk you sludying day. aftor day, he say^ you a^e ahvaya over*- 
hwittiiigyotiE'kig-booki He makes more new ac<|aaintance9, and fp^ge^ 
^16 old oaes ies8» tbati any '^iher man in the busy world ^ for he is. so 
eompelled to'flaake his hotiae every where« remembers his native one ai^ 
toch « 'place «f enjoyiaeiilt^ has/ all his friendly recolkcUon»so fixefl 
1>pon<fais mind at «eav and has ao much ^ tell and to he^r w^ien he ire-. 
turns, that changie and separation lose with hina the n^ost hqartl^ss part 
oH their hatfute. He< also- sees ' such a variety of customs aqd^manners, 
that he becomes charitable in his opinions aliogeiherr and charity, 
while it diffusf^s the affections* cannot let' the old ones.gq. Half the 
secret of human intercourse is to make allowance for each other. 

When 'the Ofiicer is superaoBuatf^d or retires, be becomes,, if intel- 
ligent and enquiring, one of the most agreeable old men in the wor|d, 
equsllly welcome to the silent for his card-^pUying, and to the conversa- 
tioniKl for his recoUecttona. He is foad of. astronomy and books.. of 
voyages, and is inuwortai with aU who kaow him for having been ro^p() . 
the World, or .seen the Transit of Venus, or had one of his fingers car,^ 
ried off by :a New Zealanjd hatchet, or a present of feathers from ao 
OCaheiteaB beatnty. If not elevated by his acquirements above somi^ 
0f his humbler tastes, he delights ip a corners-cupboard holding hi^ 
Cocoa-msts and punchbowl ; . has his. sUD^ofer^ house tmstellated and 
planted with wooden cannon; and selsup the. figure of his old ship^ 
the Britannia or the Lovely Nancy, for a statue in the garden; where 
itfstares eternally wiih ted cheeks and round black eyes, as if in astq* 
liisbment at it^is situation;. • 

Ghaacer, who wrote his Canterbury Tales about four hundred an<j[ 
tliiHyy^arsago/has afiK>iigrbisQtlv8riclukracters in that work, a Ship; 
nkN^rwko.iseixactly of the. same icast as the. modern sailor, — tbe same 
robualsiesa, comau^, and rough drawn .vir/tue» doing it's duly, with^t^^ 
"heiog very nice in helping itself to it's recreatipi^s. There, is the very 
«ltrk,.the complexion, the jollity, tbe i^xperience, and the. ha^ borse^ 
manship^ The plain unafieoted eading of the description has the air 
*of a«aiiDr's own apcecfa:; while the line about the^ beard is exceed^- 
ingly pictoresque, poetical, and comprehensive. In copying it out, 
we shall merely alter the old spelling, where the words are stiU 
imodern. 

A Shipman was there, wooaedfar ky west; 
For augtit I wol, he was ol Dart^moum* 
Ha rode upon a rouBcie, as he couth,* 
All io a gowB of faldiDg to the knee. 
A dagger hanging by a lace had he, 

* He rode upon a hack-hprse; as wcN as he eouid. 



About hi8 neck, under his arin sdofM. 

The hot fummer had made hii.heir al^browii. 

And certainly he was a good- felaw. 

Full many a draught of iHne he htMd draw 

From Bourdeaux ward, while tlkat the ehapmssB slej^. 

Of nice oonftcience took' he no keep. . 

If that he fought and had the higher .hand. 

By water he sent 'em home to eveiy land. 

But of his crafty to reckon well his tides. 

His str^mes and his strandCs him brides. 

His hit^borough, his moon, and his lode nHfaage^ 

There Was not such from Hull unto Carthage. 

•Hardy he was, and wise/ r undertake ; 

With many a tempest had his beard been shake. 

He knew well all the* havens, as ilie5^wefe. 

From Gothland to the Cape de Flnisterre, 

And every H:^eek'in Brxixm and in Spain. 

His barge ydeped was the Magdelaitt; 

When abqiit toieU hM TaK htAfiU hi« ftUawtt^Hirdl^a that he ahall 
chink them so merry a bell. 

That it shall waken all this compi^y : ' 
But it shall not be of philosojpby. 
Nor of pbysiok, nor of terms quaint of law ; 
There is 'but little Latin in n\y maw. 

The story he teltsis a we)i*luio«troiie ni the. Italiaa. novels, of a monk 
who made love to a merchant's wife, and borrowed a hundred francs 
of^the husband to give her. She accordingly adnrits his addresses during 
the absence of her good manon » joprpey. Whea tl^ latter returns, 
he applies to the cunning monk for. rvpftyirient^ andiis^ teferred to the 
lady ; who thus finds her mercenary, beb«TioQr>dirtwf(te4« • 



TASSO'S CELEBRATED ODE TO' THE GOLDEN AGE, 

[We should not hare ended our prresent number witb this translation, 
had not the previous matter turned oqt. shorter in the printing than we 
expected. The transition from a: qiodera . jiieaman tp t|i6 Golden Age 
seems no very harmoniouspi^ce'Of' oofttrasft; yet. we might quote pre- 
cedent even for this abruptness, in the ' arrival of Vasco de Gama's 
Sailors at the Island of Love in Camoens. One of the stanzas has already 
appeared in this work. A translatl^ of the wl^^le of the Aminta by 
the Editor is now going through tbe press.}. 

O lovely ase of Gold ; , 
Not that the rivers roljkd 

With milk, or that the woods ibopped honey dews 
Not that the rtady^grbund 
Producefl without a wound. 
Or the mild serpent had no tooth Chait slew t 
Kof that a;ek>nd]«is hliie 
For ever was in sight. 
Or that the heaven w hich b ums, 
n. ' A^<^owisc<ddbyjums, 

Looked oiU in glad and everlagtiDg light; 



No, northat ev'n the insolent ships from far 
" 'Bhmghrt war 4iyiMwla&d^ «l«r*rioh«aiworsa4 



«l«r*rioh«aiworsa4hhb i^sgr; 
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Bat solely that that vaia 

And breath-invented pain, 

That idol of mistake, that worshipped cheat. 

That Honour,-^since so called 

Bv vulgar minds appalled, 

Played not the tyrant with our nature yet.. 

It had not come to fret . 

The sweet and happy fold 

Of gentle human-kmd ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 

Souls nursted in freedom ; but that law of gold. 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted. 

Which Nature's own hand wrote, — ^What pleaseSj is permitted. 

Then among streams and flowers 

The little winged Powers 

Went singing carols without torch or bow ; 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 

Mingling with innocent chat 

Sports and low whispers ; and with whispers low 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maidep, budding o'er. 

Kept not her bloom- uneyed. 

Which now a veil must hide, 

Nor thjfi crisp apples which her bosom bore ; 

And onientimes, in river or in lake. 

The lover and his love their merry bath would take. 

Twas thou, thou. Honour, first 

That didst deny our thirst 

Its drink, and on the fount thy covering set; 

Thou bad'st kind eyes withdraw 

Into contrained awe> 

And keep the secret for their tears to wet ; 

Thou gathered'st in a net 

The tresses from the air. 

And mad'st the sports and plays 

Turn all to sullen ways. 

And put'st on speech a rein, in steps a care. 

Thy work it is, — thou shade that wilt not move. 

That was once the gift, is now the l±ieft of Love. 

Our sorrows and our pains, 

These are thy noble gains ; 

But oh, thou Love's and Nature's masterer. 

Thou cooq'ror of the crowned. 

What dost thou on this ground,^ 

Too small a circle for thy mighty sphere? 

Go and make slumber dear 

To the renowned and high ; 

We "here, a lowly race. 

Can live without thy grace, 

A/ter the use of mild antiquity. 

Go ; let us love ; since years 

No truce allow, and life soon disappears. 

Go ; let us love ; the daylight dies, is bom ; 

But unto us the light 

Dies once for all ; and sleep brings on eternal night. 
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Tbne he anlvlfiir nmod abdnt dMh His, 
And takes enrvey with biule» coriotu eye : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Sfsnibb. 



No. XXIV.— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22nd, 1820. 



ON THE REALITIES OF IMAGINATION. 

Tbche is not a more unthtnking way of talking^ than to say sach 
and sach pains and pleasures are only imagiaary> ami therefore to be 
got rid of or underraltied acoordingly. There is nothing itnaginftry, 
^ th« oooMtion acceptatiofi of .the w<ord. The logic of Moses in the 
Vicar of Wakefield is good argument here {— " Whateyer is, is." 
Whftterer' touches us, whaftever moves us^ does tooch and does mote 
us. We recognise' the reality of it; as we do that of a h^nd in the 
darir. We'tni^t- as weM say that a -sight which makes Us'kngb^ or a 
blow whieh bnngs tehr$ into oar eyes, is imaginairyj ae-tftatany thing 
els^ is imaginary Whidhihakes bs l^\sgh or weep. • We can only jadge 
of things by thftireftcts.' Oar pel*eeption constantly deceives ns, in 
things with winch we sdppo^ onrseltes perfectly conversanl; but our 
ret^ption of their effect is a difi^rent matter. Whethor we are mate^ 
riaHsta or inMnaA:«rriaUs^» whether things be about us or within ns, 
whelhei* we think tke sun is a substance^ or only the image of a divine 
thought, an idea, a thing imaginary, we~ zire equally agreed as to the 
DoUoii 'Of it*s warmth. But on theotlier hand, as t&s warmth is felt 
idiierentfy^ by difTereiit teteperaments^ so what we call imaginary 
-thingv amctdtfierent minds. W^Kt we have to do is not to deny* their 
'effect, bdeaiftewedoaotf<^l in:: the- ««me ptoportion, or.wliewer we 
e^en iBelril at all; hat to^ siM iilitelher our heighbburs- may'not be 
moved;' IP they are; there i^i'^to* alMntenta and 'poirposes^ amoviiig 
-camae; fe«it we doflOtBee9t^ Nb^)«*«^itht^^ perhaps do^tfaey.^ They 
'only Mi Hi they are bntyi^iemi^t,-M» word whteh iskpliev the sight 
igivea to the imtfginai^otf by the^fetiings. But whatJdo y&a mean. We 
<iAay ^k^in retorn'; by seetnj^P'&omerays of light come in eontact 
iwiih^th^ eye;"liley bfinga: scAMaiion toHf ^ina wonl, they touch it; 
and thb' inrpi^ssibn le^ ly thi^' toad^ w^ 4:atl sight. How fardoes 
thiBidifi^ in eifectlHnn thei^ifip^eSBlon leftl^y aiff other touch, how- 
ever mysteriota^' An ox * kAoeked doWfi by a h«fteher, aial a mfan 

9b4 iSdlfioii. ' 
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knocked down by a fit of the apoplexy, equally feel themselves com- 
pelled to drop. The tickling of a straw and of a comedy equally 
move the muscles about our mouth. The look of a beloved eye will 
so thrill the whole frame, that old philosophers have had recourse to 
a doctrine of beams and radiant particles flying from one sight to 
another. In fioej, what is contact itself, and why does it afiect us? 
There is no one cause more mysterious than another, if we look 
into it. 

Nor does the question concern us like moral causes. We may be con- 
tent to know the earth by it's fruits ; but how to increase and improve 
them is a more attractive study. If instead of saying that the causes 
which moved in us this or that pain or pleasure were imaginary, 
people were to say that the causes themselves were removeable, they 
would be nearer the truth. When a stone trips us up, we do not fall 
to dis[iuting it's existence: we put it out of the way. In like manner, 
when we suffer from what is called an imaginary pain, our business is 
not to canvass the reality of it. Whether there is any cause or not in 
that or any other perception, or whether every thing consist not in what 
is called effect, it is sufficient for us that the effect is real. Our sole 
business is. tor remove those second causey, which alway« adcorapany 
the original idea. As in deliriums for instance, it would be idle to go 
about persuading the patient that he did not behold the figures he says 
he does. He might reasonably ask us, if he could, bow we know any 
thi^g abouit the matter; or how we can be sure, that in the infinite 
WQ¥)ders of the universe, c^rlbain realities may not become apparent tn 
'Certajn ;ey^^ whether diseased or not. Our biuineefs would be to put 
iim Hito tbat( state of heaUh, in wnich human beingS' are Xiot diverted 
frotVi their i^ffice^ cmd comforts by « liahillity to such iolagiiiattottfl^ 
The best- reply to his questioi) would b0, thftt $i^ a .morbidity is 
•clearly no more a' fit state fer a human beipg, than ajdisarranged or 
incomplete state of works is for a watch; and thai seeiiOg the geoeral 
tendency of .nature to this completeness or st^te of comfort, w6 natu^ 
rally conclude, ithat the imaginations. in qucjitign, whether aiibstanttal 
or not, are at least not of the s^me lasting or prevailing descHptioii* 

We do not prefess metaphysics. We are indeed spilttle eopi^ersant 
with the masters of that profound art, that we are never siire whether 
we are using even it's proper terms* All that we may know on the 
su.bject comes to us from some feflection and some experience; and 
ibis all may be so little as to make a:met8iphysician smile; which if be 
be a. true one, he will do good-naturedly. The pretender will take 
occasion from our very confession^ tos^y that w^ know aotfarng^ Oiir 
/acuity, .such as it is, is rather instinctive; than reasoning; rather. phy«- 
aical than metaphysical ; r ather-wise because it loves ihu^l^ than be** 
<&uise it knows much; rather calcola^ by a GertaiQ retentioB of 
boyhood, and by it's wanderings in the green places of though^ to 
; light upon a piece of the old goldea world, than to tire oittselvies, and 
conclude it unattainable, by too wide and scientific a search. We 
pietend to see farther thftn none but the wcoidly andthe malignant. 
And yet those who' see farther, may notitUseoeo welL We do, not 
blind our eyes with looking upon the sun in the heavens. We believe 
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it ta be tii6re» but we find it's light apon earth also; aad we would 
lead homanity, if we could, out of misery and coldness into the shine 
of it. Pain might still be there; must be so» as- long aawe are mortal; 

For oft we still must weep, since we are human : 

but it should be pain for the sake of others, which is noble ; not un- 
necessary pain inflicted by or upon them, which it is absurd not to 
remove. The very pains of mankind struggle towards pleasures; and 
such pains as are proper for them have this inevitable accompaniment 
of true humanity, — that they cannot but realize a certain gentleness of 
enjoyment Thus the true bearer of pain 'would come round to us; 
and be would not grudge us a share of his burden, though in taking 
from his trouble it might diminish his pride. Pride is but a bad plea- 
sure at the expense of others. The great object of humanity, is to 
enrich every body. If it is a task destined not to succeed, it is a good 
one from it's very nature ; and fu161s at least a glad destiny of it's own. 
To look upon it austerely is in reality the reverse of austerity. It is 
only such an impatience of the want of pleasure as leads us to grudge 
it in others ; and this impatience itself, if the sufierer knew how to use 
it, is but another impulse, in the general yearning, towards an equal 
wealth of enjoyment. 

But we shall be getting into other discussions. — ^The ground-work 
of all happiness is health. Take care of this ground ; and the doleful 
imaginations that come to warn us against it's abuse, will avoid it. 
Take care of this ground, and let as many glad imaginations throng to 
it as possible. Read the magical works of the poets, and they wifl 
come. If you doubt their existence, ask yourself whether you feel 
pleasure at the idea of them ; whether you are moved into delicious 
smiles, or tears as delicious. If you are, the result is the same to you, 
whether they exist or not. It is not mere words to say, that he who 
goes through a rich man's park, and sees things in it which never bless 
the mental eyesight of the possessor, is richer than he. He is richer. 
More results of pleasure come hoihe to him. The ground is actually 
more fertile to himV the place haunted with finer shapes. He has 
more servants to come at his call, and administer to him with full 
hands. Knowledge,, sympathy, imagination, are all Divining Rods, 
with which he discovers treasure. Let a painter go through the 
grounds, and he will see riot only the general colours of green and 
brown, but all their combination and contrasts, and all the modes in 
which they might again be combined and contrasted. He will also 
put figures in the landscape if there are none there, flocks and herds, 
or a solitary spectator, or Venus lying with her white body among the 
violets and primroses. Let a musician go through, and he will hear 
" differences discreet'' in^ the notes of the birds and the lapsing of the 
water-fall. He will fancy a serenade of wind instruments in the open 
air at the lady's window, with a voice rising through it; or the horn of. 
the hunter; or the musical cry of the hounds. 

Matched in mouth like bells. 
Each under each ; 
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or a solitary voice in a bower, singing for an expected 'lorer; or the 
chapel organ^ waking up like the fountain of the winds. Lat-a poet 
.go through the grounds, and. he. will heighten and incsease all Jtfaese 
sounds and images. He will bring the colours from heaven, and put 
an unearthly meaning into the voice. He will have stories of the 
sylvan inhabitants; will shift the population through infinite varieties ; 
will put a sentiment upon every sight and sound; Vrill be human, 
romantic, supernatural; will make all nature send tribute into that 
spot. 

Straight miae eye hath caught new pleasures 

While the landskip round it measures ; 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibhling flocks do stray; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees. 

Bosomed high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some Beauty lies. 

The Cynosure of neigbouring ey^. 

But not to* go on quoting lines which are ever in people's mouths like 
a popular tune, take a passage from the same poet less familiar to one's 
every-day recollections. It is in his Arcadian Mask, which was performed 
by some of the Derby family at their seat at Harefield, near Uxbridge. 
The Genius of the place, meeting the noble shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, accosts them: — 

Stay, gentle swains, for though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes; 
Of famous Arcadv ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned flood, so often sung. 
Divine Alph^us, who by secret sluice 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse; 
And ye, the breathing ros^ of the wood. 
Fair silver-*buskined Nymphs, as great and good; 
Iiknow this quest of yours, and free intent. 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 
To the great mistress of yon princely shrine. 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine; 
And with all helpful service will comply 
To further this night's glad solemnity; 
And lead ye where ye may more near biehold 
What shallow-searching Fame hath left untold ^ 
Which I, full oft, amidst these shades alone. 
Have sat to wonder at, and gaase upon: 
For know, by lot from Jove f am the Power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower. 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
In ringlets quaint and wanton wmdingi wov^: 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill ; 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew. 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue. 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites. 
Or hurtful worm with cankered venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallowed ground; 
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And early, ere llie odoraus .Vrf ath oCmom 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel'd horn 
Shakes* the hi^h thicket, haste I all aboilt, - 

Number my. ratUu, «ad visit every sprout 
. With DfussantiiwJb and murmurs. nradci to blCM. 
But else, in deep of nicht, when drowsiness ' 
Hath locked up mortal sense, then .listen I 
To the celestial Syrens* harmony. 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, ^ 
And sing to .these that hold the vital sheaii. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie 
To lull the daughters ef necessity. 
And keep unsteadv. Nature to her law. 
And the low world in measured motion draw. 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with g^ss unpurged ear. 

«' MiUon'a Geniiis of the Grove,'' say^Waiion, '' being a. spirU sent 
from JoTe, aod commisaioned from heaven to exercise a-pFeternatoml 
guardianship over the " saplings tall,'' to avert every nosious influence, 
and *' to visit every sprout with puissant words, and murmurs made to 
bless," .had the privilege, not indulged to gross mortals, of bearing the 
celestial Syrens' harmony. " This enjoyment," continues the critic,)in 
the spirit of a true reader, luxuriating over a beautiful thought, — 
** This enjoyment, which is highly imagined, was a relaxation from the 
duties of his peculiar charge, in the depth of midnight, when the world 
is locked op in sleep and silence."* The music of the spheres is the 
old Platonic or Pythagorean doctrine; bnt it remained tor Milton to 
render it a particular midnight recreation to " purged ears," after the 
earthly toils of the day. And we partake of it with the Genius. We 
may say of the Love of Nature, what Shakspeare says of another Love, 
that it 

Adds a precious seeing to the eye. 

And we may say also, upon the like principle, that it adds a precious 
hearing to the ear. This aod Imagination, which ever follows upon it, 
are the two purifiers of our sense, which rescue us from the deafening 
babble of common cares, and enable us to hear all the affectionate 
voices of earth and heaven. The starry orbs, lapsing about in their 
smooth and sparkling dance, sing to us. The brooks talk to us df 
solitude. The birds are the animal spirits of nature, carolling in the 
air, like a careless lass. 

The gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes; and whisper whence they sU^e 
Those halmy spoils. Pabadisb Lost» B. .4* • 

* If the reader wishes to mdulge himself in a vnlume full of sheer poetiy with 
a pleasant companion, familiar with the finest haunts of the Muses, he cannot do 
better than get Wartoo's Edition of the Minor Poems of Milton. The principal 
notes have been transferred bv Mr. Todd to the sixth volume of his own valuable 
Edition of Milton's Poetical Works; but it is better to have a good thing entire. 
The two together might be stall betUr ; but a work complete new-a-days, in M^ 
VP^ume, i^— a vorl^ complete. 
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The poets are called creators (TToturat, Mafeers)i becatise with their 
magical words, they bring forth to Our eyesight the abundant images 
and beauties of creation. They put them there, if the. reader pleases; 
and so are literally = tpeaitors. = But whether put there &r discoYered, 
whether created or invented; (for mTentioti means notEibg but finding 
out), there they are. If they touch us, they exist to as much purpose 
as any thing else which toucfaies us. If a passage in King Lear brings 
the tears into our eyes, it is as real as the touch of a sorrowful hand. 
If the flow of a song of Anacreon's intoxicates us, it is as true to a 
pulse within us as the wine he drank. We hear not their sounds with 
ears, nor see their sights with eyes; but we hear and see both so truly, 
that we are moved with pleasure ; and the advantage, nay, even the 
test, of seeing and hearing, at any time, is not in the seeing and hearing, 
but in the ideas we realize, and the pleasure we derive. Intellectual 
objects therefore, inasmuch as they come home to us, are as true a part 
fyf the population of nature, as visible odes; and they are infinitely 
more abundant. Between the tree of a country clown, and the tree of 
a Milton or Spenser, what a difference in point of productiveness! 
'Between the plodding of a sexton through a church-yard, and the 
walk of a Gray, what a difference ! What a difSerence between the 
Bermudas of a ship-builder, and the Bermoothes of Shakspeare ; the isle 

Full of noises. 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight, and hurt not; 

the isle of elves and fairies, that chased the tide to and fro on the sea- 
shore ; of coral-bones, and the knells of sea-nymphs ; of spirits dancing 
on the sands, and singing amidst the hushes of the wind; of Caliban, 
whose brute nature enchantment had made poetical; of Ariel, who 
lay in cowslip bells, and rode upon the bat ; of Miranda, who wept 
when she saw Ferdinand work so hard, and begged him to let her help; 
telling him, 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, I'll die your maid. To be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant; 
Whether you will or no. 

Such are the discoveries which the poets make for us; — worlds, to 
which that of Columbus was but a handful of brute matter. It began 
to be richer for us the other day, when Humboldt came back and told 
us of it's luxuriant and gigantic vegetation: of the myriads of shooting 
lights, which revel at evening in the southern sky; and of that grand 
constellation, at which Dante seems to have made so remarkable a 
guess (Purgatorio, Cant. 1, v* 22.) The natural warmth of the Mexi- 
can and Peruvian genius, set free from despotism, will soon do all the 
rest for it ; awaken the sleeping riches of it's eyesight, and call forth 
the glad music of it's afiectiona. 

To return to our parks or landscapes, and what the poets can miake 
of them. It is not improbable that Milton, by his Genius of the 
Grove at HareBeld, covertly intended himself. He had been applied 
to by the Derbys to write some holiday poetry for them. He puta 
his consent in the mouth of the Genius, whose hand, he says, curls the 
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ringlets of the grore, -aDd wfao refr^hes faimsdf at midaigiit with lis- 
tening to the masic of the spheres: that is to say, wliose hand confers 
new beauty oait by it's touch, and who has pleasures in soliiwde far 
richer and loftier than those of mere patrickia i^ortals. 

See how finely Ben Jonson enlivens his description of Pensharst, 
the family-seat of the Sydneys; now With the creations of classical 
mythology^ and now with the rural manners of the time. 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show. 

Or touch, of marble ; nor canst boast a row 

Of polished pillars, or a roof of gold ; 

Thou bast no lantern, whereof tales, are told; 
. Or <tair, or courts; but stand'st an ancient pile: 
, And tbese^ grudged at, are reverenced the while. 

Thou joy*8t in better marks, of soil, of air. 

Of wood, of water: therein thou art fair. 

Thou hast thy walks for health, as well as sport; 

Thy mount, to which the Dryads do resoFt ; 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made^ , 

Beneath the broad beech, and the cbesnut shade ; 

That taller tree, which of a nyt was set > 

At his great birth, where all the Muses met.* . 

There, in the writhed bark, are cut the naanes 

Of many a Sylvan, taken with his flames : 

And thence the ruddy Satyrs oft provoke 

The lighter Fawns to reach thy lady's oak. 

Thy copse too, named of Gamage, thou hast there. 

That never fails to serve th ee se ason e d dear. 

When thou wouldst feast, or exercise thy friends. 

The lower land, that to the river bends, 

Thy sheep, thy. b\iUocks, kine, and,<:aJiv9s do feed ; 

The middle grounds thy marcfs and horses breed : 

£ach bank doth yield thee conies; and the tops 
, Fertilex)f wood. Ashore and Sydney, popse^ 
- / :. ■ » Tb crown,— thy open table doth pr6vifc ' * * ' ' * ' 

'.' 'r.f ' The. purple fibeasant'with the speckled aider . ^ i < 

« ♦..♦,,♦ _t, . . ♦ ♦ . * 

Then hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers. 
Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours. 
The early checiy,' ^ith the later plam> : • '._.... 
I^igr> grape, and quince, each in his time doth come : 
The blushing apricot, and woolly peach. 
Hang on thy walls, that every child may reach; 
And though thy ^alls b? of the country stone^ - 
They*re reared with no' man's niiri, no man's groan; 
^ There's none that dw^U about them wish thvin down ;* 
But all come in, the farmer and the, c^wpy. ,, 
And no one empty handed, to salute 
Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 
Some bring a capon, some a rural cake. 
Some nuts, some apples^some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring 'em ; or else send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
:i ' ' > 'This way lo busb4Bd<;'a:ad .'whose baskets iitor 
. '. y^.eml^IepijDf themselves, in' plum or pear» . 

Iiiia9iniitiQn.jeniii€hbse3|ery thifi^' rA gveat library eonlaintf not dlily 
books, but 

The assembled souls of all that men held wise. Davbnamt. 

• Sir Philip Sydney. 
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The moon UHbmer's aoAiShricctieatVs raooD^ as well at the one we 
look aft. The wm comes oet of hk chamber in the east^ with a spark- 
ling eye, *' rejoicing like a bridegroom.'' The commonsst iking be« 
comes like Aaron's rod^.that budded* P6pe called ap the spirits of 
the C^Ssbalk to-wait'opoa a lock of bair^.and justly g^ve itttbe honeors 
of >a constellation ; for he has 'hung it, sparkling for OTor, in the eyes 
of posterity. A common meadow is a sorry thing to a ditcher or a 
coxcomb; but by the help of it's dues from imagination and the love 
of nature, the grass brightens for us».. the air soothes us, we fi^l as we 
did in the daisied hours of childhood. . It's yerdures, it's sheep, it's 
hedge*row elms, — all -these, and all else wfaich> si(^t> ^and sound, and 
association can give it; are made to furnish a treasure of pleasant 
thoughts. Even brick and nfiortar are vivified,ias of old, at the harp of 
Orphetis. A metropolis becomes no longer a inere collection of houses 
or of trades. It pots on. all the grandeur ^f it's histbry, and it's lite* 
rature; it's towers, and rivers; it's art, and jewelry, and foreign 
wealth ; it's multitode of human beings all intent upon excitement, 
wise or yet to learn ; the huge and sullen dignity of it's canopy of 
smoke by day ; the wide gleam upwards of its lighted luetic at night- 
time; and the noise of it's many chariots, heard, at the same hour, 
when the wind sets gently towards some quiet suburb. 



TO CDRREJSPONDE^TS. 

We will consider the stigg^tion respecting^ a Lost of Bobka ; though oar Cor- 
respondent will see, in.. our .pifeecnt Number^ one reaflon among others, which 
must at least prevent us from being in a hurry on the subject. . 

M0TTOBS.F— Are the Mottoes in question herttfdic ones; or akiy others already 
existing? 

The Verses of p. cmd of W. B. W. have their graces and other merits; but we 
are obliged to be so chaty in this Departinettt^.that they must think as Jcindly as 
they can of our omitting 'theitf. ^ ' ' • ^ 
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There' he arriving round ^1>6ul dtitli flie, 
An<J takes survey witli.busie curious eye : 
Now this, no^ that, he tasteth tenderly. 

SpfiNSER. 
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llOdLE'S AND i^AltiFAX'S TASSd, 

, Bir tar ihe best<iknowii translation oMhe jerusdleirt tklvrerei of 
TasiHi^Js Mr. Hoole's, It has appeared, and still appears, in edittoni| 
bf klL sizes * and U gathered as d matter bf course iiito cdUections of 
the British Poets. The sole reason bf this is, not thdt Mr, Hoole 
translated the work, but tttsLt his origindl was Tasso. li is th^ name 
of Tasso, solely, that has carried him on from geiieraitbn to ((enerationj» 
like a corpse attached tb the immortdl spii-it of the Italiaii^ aiid making 
it dull with the bii.rden. 

- The rie^publicatibn^ in tafious quarters, of the finet tfarislatibn b^. 
Fairfax, will doubtle^^ help to detich bnd idea from the other ; but ast 
Mr; Hoble^s torsion has also been often reprinted of late^ and as Fair- 
fax himSe^f pteseiils some difficulties in th^ i^ay of popiilarity^ a few 
bbserVatibnl^ on the two works may not be u^ele^d in furthecing the 
public interests bf poetry; . , 

Hoole is a fJngular exdiiiple bf the popularity which a man liiaf bb^ 
tain by taking up a ^reat authoi* to tMnslate, with whom he has nothing 
in commoiiy and merely siibserTing to the worst taste of the times* 
Some readers! put faith in the imposture from the mere ndme of thcf 
briginal^ sonie frdm a deference to the translator's knowledge of Ita- 
iiah$ some from the recommendation of any Ittin^ author ,Who has 
ialeatiti any thinf ^ Some frbhi a real wish to be dcquainted with a. 
greUt poet^ soine fhom national self-love^ sotH^ trom indblence of 
taribus kinds^ many from the habit bf acquiescing in any thing after 
their own fashion, and many more because the rest haveddite mb before 
thenii Yet many bf these^ Urith nthateyer sincfifrity they haie praised 
the original author, ulrould bate thought no higher of hint thad of Some 
hiiddle writers bf their own country /^s indeed haS frequentiy bdCKi thcS 
fcaSe ; and others, itho have Undertaken tb agree ^ith the lovers df his na^ 
tive language in thdr bnthnSiasm about his pathos dnd dignity, ir his 
*iracity^ naivete^ drt\ wou^d hare oWned^ if they had the courage^f what 
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a dull fellow they could not help thinking him. The rest, who really 
loved and understood poetry, Italian or English, could only sit still 
and wonder isit all this, preferring, at the vUk of being thought foolish 
or pedantic, the old obsolete translators of Shakspeare's time, when 
** our language,*' saith Mr. Hoole, *' was in it's rudiments.*' It was 
lucky however for this gentleman^ that he had thie period he wrote in 
almost all to himself. There wds not a single real poet sunrivingy ex- 
cept Cowper.-**6ray, Armstrong, Akenside, Collins, Chtttchijl,— every 
body was gone who was likely to detect him publicly ; anA the age, 
in every respect, was theU in the fullness of it's poetical emptiness. 
The French school was in it's last weedy exuberance. The apprentices 
and their mistresses, in their pretty transparent Acrostic masks, walked 
forth by hundreds to meet each other in Poet's Corner in the 
magazines ; and as nobody knew any thing about poetry, except that 
it had to repeat ^^ ingenious** common-places, to rhyme upon heart, 
impart, love, prove, &;c., and to pause, as Pope did, upon the fourth 
and fifth syllables, every body could \yrite poetry, and admit it in 
others : Pope, whose real merits they did not understand after all, 
was the greatest poet that ever lived ; next to him were Goldsmith, 
and Collins, and Gray, the two latter however very little understood ; 
then^ or perhaps before them^ was Dr. Johnson, whom our masted at 
school gave us as a poetical model : then came, in their rei^pective 
circles, though at due distance, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Torakins, or Mr. 
HJpkins, who wrote lines on the beautiful Miss Y. of Bristol^ or the 
charming Miss Z. of Fish Street Hill ; and nothing wa^ wanting to 
make suck a person as Mr. Hoole a great and popular writer with 
these gentlemen and ladies, but that he should write a great quantity 
of verses ; which he accordingly did. 

That Dr. Johnson should speak a good word for Mr. Qoole, much 
less write a dedication for him, is not surprising; though what a poet 
must he bey who goes to another to write a dedication for him ! * John- 
son was in the habit of writing dedications for those who were con- 
scious of not being good turners of a prose paragraph) and who. wished 
to approach the great with a proper one ; and Mr. Hoole, it seems, 
was among t}iese modest persons, though he did not scruple to ap- 
prc^ch Tasso and Ariosto with his poetry. The dedication, which is 
to the late Queen, ^nd which expresses a wish that Tasso had lived in 
a happier^ time and experienced from the descendants of the House of 
Este, ^^ a more liberal and potent patronage,'* is elegant and to the 
purpose. The good word is a mere word, and very equivocal besides^ 
Johnson, who is now pretty generally understood not to have been so 
good a critic in poetry as he was strong in general understanding, and 
justly eminent in some respects, might have been very capabU of ap^ 
plaiiding a translation upon Mr. Hoole's principles ; but it is moi^e 
than to be suspected, that he would have desired a higher order 
of workmanship out of the manufactory. Hoole was a pitch too 
low for his admiration, though it appeared he had private qualities 
sufficient to secure his good wishes; and. even those^, there is good 
reason to conclude, could not have prevented a feeling of contempt for 
a translator of great poets, who could come to him for a dedication. 
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Whea Boswel!, in one of hft maudlin fits of adulation, affected to con- 
sider something with Goldsmith^s name to it as supplied by the Doctor^ 
the latter could not restrain his scorn; and said, that Goldsmith 
would no more come to him for a paragraph, than l^e would to be fed. 
with a pap^spoon. And it is curious to observe., after all, how and in 
what place Johnson has said his good word for our translator. It is 
at the end of the Life of Waller, and amounts to this coy prophecy ; — 
that Fairfax's work, " after Mr. Hoole's translation, wUl nPt soon be 
reprinted.^' 

Mr. Hoole indeed, with superfluous ingenuity, has contrired to let 
u«know', by other means than his translation, how totally unfit he waa 
for the task. He came to it with an ignorance of all real poetrj , that 
of his own country not excepted/ After telling, us that "Fairfax's 
version is in stanzas that cannot be read with pleasure by the genera- 
lity of those who liave a taste for English poetry,"— rthat it is irk- 
some in such a degree, as to surmount curiosity, and more than coun- 
terbalj^nce all the beauty of expression and sentiment to be found in 
that work,"— and that, ^s a proof of all this, " it appears scarcely to 
have been read at all,"— he adds, " I do not flatter myself that I have 
excelled Fairfax, except in my measure and versification, and even of 
these the principal recommendation is that they are modern, and better 
adapted to the ear of all readers of English poetry, except of the very 
few who have acquired a taste for the phrases and cadences of those 
times, when our verse, if not our language was in it's rudiments :'* 
that is to say, at the close of our very greatest age both in poetry and 
prose. So little did Mr. Hoole know what he was about, either in 
poetry, or the versification of it, that while in the pourse of his transw 
lation he was elaborately doing oi; undoing something now and then, 
in order to mingle a little of Dryden with Pope, he forgot, or wa« not 
aware, that Drydpn himself professed to have learnt part of his yersi^ 
fication from Fairfax. 

In our first Indicatoe Mre gave a specimen of the way in which a com- 
mon-place writer would translate Shakspeare, and melt down his fine 
things into nothings. The reader might take that specimen alone, as 
giving a full, true, and particular account of the merits of Mr, Hoole 
as a translator of Tasso^ And we wtU beg him still to keep it 
in mind, or to refer to it, as saving us the'necessity of many extracli ; 
for it is not a pleasant task to dwell upon the demerits of any body. 
We will just give a pomp^ratiye specimen or two of the old and moj 
d^rn version pf T^sso, .^nd thec^ take our leave of Mr. Hoole, to in- 
duige ourselves with a few more words upon ^Tairfax and translation. 

Edward Fairfax led a life whiph a brother poet might envy. Efe 
was of a distinguished family, the same as that of Fairfax the Farba- 
ment General ; and having an estate of his own, and the greater estates 
of leisure and genius, he passed the whole of his days at 9. seat m th« 
Forest of Knaresbo rough, in the bosom of his family, and in the culti* 
vation of poetry. He appears to have had all, and more than a poet 
wants,— tranquillity, a fortune beyond competence, l>ool"9 . ^Ttt^al 
scenes, and ah age that could understand him. He flourished just at 
the close of that golden period, that height and strong summerrrtlme of 
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cnt poetry, when language, wisdom, and imagination were alike pi 
tiieir noblest, and thoughts were poured forth as profusely as words 
have been since. He was inclined tp the music of yerse ; and the 
age wats full of music, of eyery species ;r— he was of a romantic and 
most probably superstitious turn of mind* ; and popular superstitionsi 
w«re still more in favour than during the preceding era ;«r-he had per<- 
}iapi something of the indolence of a man of fortune ; and in the course 
pf his Italian luxuries, he met with a poet, whose tendencies were like 
his own, and who was great enough to render the taslii of translatioi^ 
honourable as well as delightful. 

He accordingly produced a yersion of Tasso, which we do not say 
is equal to the original, or at all exempt froni errors whiph a future 
translator (always provided he is a poet too) may arofd ; but which 
we nevertheless dp not hesitate tp pronounce the conipletest trans- 
lation, and most like it's original, of any we have ever, seen.— 
\Ve will open our extracts with that famous blast pf thp trumpet, 
which has been so echoed in all countries, and which Voltaire quotes 
|o shew what the Italfah language can do in the way of ^andeur. 

Chiama gli abitator de Tombre etcrne 
11 ranco suon (i|e la tartarea tromba, 
Treman If tpaziose aire cavsrne, 
E i'aer cteco a quel romor rtmbomba s 
N^ s) 8tridci)d|o inai da If <iuperne 
Region*! del cif lo il folgor piomba : 
N^ s\ scofsa gia mai tre^ia la terr^* 
Qqa^dpi Taportifi 9en g^uT^da serra. 

Lib. 4. St. 3. 

^Phis is certjiinly nothing like the ^^ tinsel" which Boileau ventured to 
talk about ; but Mr. Hoole wpiild have made it so if he could. This 
is his translation. He begins with making the trumpet ponvene the 
^eyils* It is Pluto at Jlome,— ^pr sending a court circular. 

The trumpet now wi^h hoarse resounding breath 
(Convenes the ipirits in the shades of death ; 
The hollow cHverns tremble at the aoui^di 
The air re-echoes to tft^ wise armmd ; 
, ifoi louder terrors shake the distant pple^ 

When through the skies the rattling thui^ders roll ; 
Not greater tremors heave the labouring earth, 
"VVhea yfipou|-9, pent within, cmtein^Jq^ ki^h. 

Hoo|.ie, Book. 4, v. 17. 

Fairfax, thpugh he translates, the concluding couplet rather from 
Virgil than Tasso, lets loose a spirit worthy of both poets. Observe 
t'he fine taste vfith which he has managed to preserve the double 
^hym?s, that maV:p th^ original so resounding. 

The dreqrie. trumpet blew «* dreadful |>.la9tf 
And rombled througli the lands and fcingdomes unc^eri 
TliVoMgh wastnesf wide it roar-d, and holloweis vast, 
And fili'd the dpepe wjth (lorror, feare, a^d wonder | 

t He ivfote a treatise op/Dsempnpiogy, which ^a; (bunded pn «< o^ptirrenpes in 
his own family,'' and is still, some where in MS. U King James knew this, il must 
Jjave bee«» an ad^litional inpitement to his pairpnage of lUc Jerusalem, the second 
edition of which was printed at hi» desire. "^ 
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Not halfe 9^ dreadful noise the tempeiit» cdst, 

That fail from ski^s with stormea ofhatte and thunder; 

Nor half so lowd the whistling Vfrinda doe aingi / 

Qroke froin tlie earthen priaop9 of their krnff^. 

FAiRrix, B. 4. St. 9. 

We must not, jjoweYer, take up our room with the original Ita<f 
llan. The next passage w^ shall quote is a celebrated one also, of a 
iSiffei'ent description,— that of the angel despe^^n^ oi) MPH^t l^eba* 
pi^n ;<r<rbut it it all iko same to Mr. Iloole, 

Refulgent r^ys hi« beauteous lock« enfold | 
White are hjs nin)ble wings, and edg'd with gold t 
With these thl^ough winds and clou4> he cuts his way, 
Fliea o'er \\}e land, opd skims along the sea. 
Thus stood the angelic pawer prepared for flight, 
^ Then instant darted from th' empyreal height; 

Direct to Lebanon his course he bpnt, 
. T'here plosed his pluineS| aqd made bis Qrst descent. 

UOOLE, B. I. V. lOT. . 

This closing pouplet is a sad misrepresentation of the original, where 
the angel is described, on bis first todch of the mountain, as balancing 
himsplf on |iis wings. When Mr, Hoole takes leaves of his author,' it 
is for want of strength to acconipauy him ; when Fairfax does it, it is 
to lead you into some bfe^ntlful porner of his own fancy, It is thu3 
I^e rentiers the passage ; 

Of silver wings be tooke a shining p^re, 
Pringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift : 
With these he parts the windes, the clouds, the aire, 
And over seas and earth himsplfe doth lift: 
Thus clqd he cut the splieares and circles laire, / 

And Uie pqre akies wit|i sacred fipatherscliU* 
On Libanqn at f^rst his foot he set, 
And sbooke his wings witli roarie May-dewo wet. 

Fairfax, B. I. st. 14. 

The most striking part of the beautiful choral stanza describing the 
chaunting of the army is» totally omitted in Hoole's version. We sup-' 
pose he thought the remainder sufficient, and so indeed his reader will 
think. 

So pass the tuneful band with cadence sweet, / 
The holl(^w vales the lengthened notes repeat; 
The winding caverns and the mountaina high 
A thousand echoes to the sounds reply. 

Hoole, B. II. v. 77. 

Hither the armies went, and, chanted shrill. 
That all thedeepe and hollow dales resound; 
From hollow mounts and caves on every hill 
A ihonKand echoes alse sung around ; 
It seenv*^ some quire (that sung with art and skill) 
Dwelt on those savage dcnnes and shadie ground ; 

For oft resounded from the banks they heare 

The name of Christ and of his mother deare. 

Fairfax, B. 11. St. U. 

Another specimen of Mr. Hoole, and we have done with him. Jt is 
his close of the bird's song in book the sixteenth. 



He ceajEiM ; th' approving choir with joy renew 
Their rapturous music^^aud their loves |)ursue* 
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Ag»iii in pairs the cooing luttl«8 bill, 
The feather'd nations take their amorous fill. 
<- The oalft the chaster laurel seems to yield 
And all the leafy tenants of the field. 
The earth and streams one soul appears to movey 
All seem impregnate with the seeds of love. 

Hero is not the faintest resenablance of tlie intense though airy Tolup- 
tuousness of the original. The conclusion in particular is no more 
like it, than a nursery-man's ledger is like the seent of his roses. Bui 
nowiiear Fairfax; 

He ceast ; and asapprooving all he spoke. 

The quire of birds tlieir heavehly tunes renew j 

The turtles sighed, and sighs with kisses broke ; 

The fowlcs to shades unseone, by paires, withdrew s 

It seemM the laurel chaste and stubborne oak, 

And all the {rentle trees on earth that grew. 
It seeinM tiie land, the sea, and heav'n above, 
All breath'd out fancy sweet, and sighM out love. 

Fairfax, B. 16. au 16w 

This is even superior, we think^ to the original* It is the quinta pars 
nectaris, and makes the senses swim aside on their own faintness. It 
is like the perfection of a chrystal summer's day, made a little languid 
with. noon, and seeming to haye a sparkling and airy consciousness 
about it that vents itself in odorous whispers. 

The reader will observe in the foregoing specimens of Hoole, liow a 
bad translator takes refuge from the real feelings 6f his author in 
vagueness and cant phrases. As he has no feeling of his own, he 
resorts, when any thing is mentioned, not to the thing itself, but to the 
terms in which it has been mentioned by the writers with whom he is 
most familiar. He does not translate his author's thoughts, but his 
words ; or rather, he attempts only to do even that ; for on that very 
account, he does neither. . To feel either properly, is to feel both. 

We are greatly tempted to make many more extracts from Fairfax; 
but wc must restrain ourselves. In further illustration of what we' 
have said about the lines vi^hich he has inserted of his own, or altered* 
to his own ideas, and the sympathy which he still keeps yp with his- 
author*s feelings, we will just refer to hi^ calling Armida, when she 
sets off, (4. v. 27.) the Syrians' " night-ambling dame,"— to the two 
lines (2. v. ^^.) in which he calls Sophionia in the hands of the male- 
factors a ^* dumb" and " silver dove ;"— to the neighing of the horses, 
and clattering of arms, (1. v. 73.) which, he says, . 

Pursue the echo over dale and downe; 

to the description of Armida (4. v. 29.) in which, with a 'little over- 
mixture of conceit, yet beautiful, he tells us. 

The marble god/leR*i(>, set at Gnidos naked, 

She seemed, were she uncloath'd, or that awaked; — 

and to the issuing forth of the devils (4. v. 1 8.) which as the stanza is 
almost entirely his own as well as a tine one, and crowded with his 
favourite love of daemonology, we shall quote entire :-— ^ 
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fiefore hi« words tlie tyrant ended had, 
# The lesser devils aro^e witli gastlie rore, 

And thronged foorth about the world to gad; 
Each land they filled, river, streame, and shore ; 
ThtfgobUns, fairies, feends, and furifcs mad. 
Ranged in flowrie dales and mountains hores 
And under every trembling leaf they sit, 
Between the solid earth and walkiu flit. 

The faolU Of Fairfat are partly his own, and partly those of the 
period then commencing. They consist in too great a license of iarer- 
sion ; ocJcasional crampness and obscurity ; an over tendency to con- 
trast ; a^d in a singular fondness for occupying a line here and there 
either with epithets almost synonimous, or with a marked detail of 
noaus^ which close his stanza like palisadoes ; as for instance, 

'the soil was gentle, smooth, soft, delicate—^ 
With pitie, sadness, griefe, cotnpassion, feare— « 

If et Mre are not sure, whether this kind of repetition does not fall in 
sometimes with a certain gentle and continuous beauty. It h clear, 
at any rate, that the Italians, from a feeling of that sort, gave rise to it 
themselves, though Fairfax has carried it to an excess. Petrarch and 
his followers sometimes heap a line with descriptive nouns or adjeo. 
tives; and that deHghtful wild fellow Pulci seems to take a pleasure 
even in repeat! nga^muititude of notes of interrogation, and begi inning 
a whole stanza or more with the ^me word. The over-'teo/dency to 
contrast may also be traced to the Italians, especially as Mariuo was 
now becoming admired in Engldnd, and every body had not strength 
to resist his crowding syrens like Milton. The other f^iults are per- 
haps owing to Fairfax's having chosen to abide by the stanza of the 
original ; for not being so great a master of his native language as 
Spenser, who. with his additional line seemed to ^ofy.dif&culty in.tiiis 
respect, and too often to no purpose, he hampered himself with tlie 
great recurrence of rhymes, which suits Italian much better than - 
£nglish. He. was ako, though by no means the. literal, translator : . 
iirhich Hume has made him, naturally anii^iou^ in. general to get the 
sense of his original Into, th^ pame compass, which hj^mpered htm 
farther; and the result of all this, joined fio doubt to a natural Infe- 
riority in his own genius, however -true a one, is, that he isnot equal 
to his original in the easier part of his Bppjesty,— rin his .clearness, 
which is like that of an Italian atmosphere, — and in a. certain virgia 
sweetness, ^' casta melodia soave ;^' — in short, he is inferior, generally 
speaking, in simplicity. 

But, on the other hand, he has great beauties.. ' If.he roughened the 
music of Tasso a little, he still kept it music, and beautiful music;-* 
some of his stanzas indeed give the sweetness of the original'witli the 
aiill softer sweetness of an echo ; and he ble>v into ike rest some noble _ 
prgan-like notes, which perhaps the original is too deficient in. He 
can be also quite as stately and solemn in feeling ;--^he is as fervid in 
his devotion, as earnest and full of ghastly ajjprehension in his super- 
natural agency, as wrapt up in leafiness in his sylvan haunts, as luxu- 
riant and alive to tangible shapes in his voluptuousness, sHe feef« th« 
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elements ffnd rariPties of his nature^ like a truo poe{; and his transJa<f 
tion has cbnspquently this special inark bf all true pbfetry, translatect 
or original,— that when the circumstances in the story (k descriptron 
alter, it gives us a proper and pervading sefase of the alteration; The 
surfaces are not all coloured alike, as in a bad and tnonotonotr^pictui'e^ 
We have no silken armour^ aS in rope's eternal enamel ; nor iron silks, 
as in Chapman (who is perhaps the only other various tra:nslator never- 
theless) ; nor an eveHastiitg taste of chips instead of succulence, as la 
the Aribsto of Harrington. 

W© repeat, however, that the reader must not expect d perfect ver- 
sion in Fairfax, much less at thb outsets Tasso himself^ in ^ur opi« 
iiion, does not well warin you into his work till after several books ; 
but set out resblufely with him or his translator, or with both, get past 
, ' some cbld looking places, and scratch through a few of Fairfax's roughs 
nesses and obscurities, and you come upon a noble territory, full of 
the romantic and the Stveet, of stately and of lovely Shapes, of Woodsy 
waters, and sunny pleasures,-^v^ith drearier Seclusions apa^t, and fields 
of sonorous battle.^ We do not ttronder that Collins ^tals fond of this 
litithbr and his translsltor, since Johnson haS told us, In that piece ot 
J>rose fliusic of his, that " hfe loved fairies, genii, and ff)6nsters,"-sthat 
*^ he delighted to rove through the meanders of endiaatment, to gaze 
on th^ magnificence of golden palaces, and to repose by the vfrater*^ 
falls of Elysium.'* Collins has given Fairfat a high and proud eulogy iic 
his ode on the Popular Supefstitidns of the Highlands.-^Sp^dfking of 
Tasso^ he says, 

How hate I sat, M\en pipecf tlfe Jfefi^lve VIrindj "^^ 

To hear his harp by British. J^airfaX strunff. 
Prevailing: poet! whose ondoubtinf^ mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung:— > 

AncI then h6 goes bn ih a strain of softness and luxtiry^ thstt seem' irri^ 
fated from the countryman he is praising. Yet Collins, be it obseried^ 
ii'Sts an accomplished scholar, and quite conversant with the merits of 
the original. Indeed that was one great cause of hi# eulog]^. Waller^ 
^ho appestrs to have known Italian, and Dryden Irho imdoubtedly 
did do, were both great adroireriS of Fairfax, Waller prof^Bsed to have 
** derived the hatrinoRy^ 6f his nittnbers" frbm him ; ilrid so did Drydien^ 
if a reported speecli of his to the Duke of Buckinjiham is to be takeif 
for granted. He gives him high praise at any rate,- and joins him wrtK 
Spenser as ^ great masters in bur language." But his grea'test title W 
regard on the score bf authority corned from Milton, who when he bor^ 
j-bwed from Tassd, took car6 to look at Fairfax also', and to add novr 
ftnd then something from him by the way. 



Tlie Editor will be liappj to take np both of tlie sdbjfecfs rtfentioned % J. C; ^ff 
hod nlreafty intended to write upon i^ latter; and th^'othdf wNl fill in eKcelli^itlf 
^itb Uie spirif of hU little work. , 
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That lia arriving round about doth flie» 
And takes ftdrvey with busi« cunous eye : 
]f«w thU« now that, he tasteth tenderly. 
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DEATHS OP LITTLE CHILDREN. * 

A Critvcf AN pbilbsopter be(Ag ask«d why he wept for the death ot 
liis son, since the sorrow was ia-vaia, replied, ^^ I weep on that retf 
aecoant*' And his answer became his wisdom. It is omy (br sojihista 
to pretend that we, whose eyes contain the fountains of tears, noedL 
neyer give way to them. It would be unwise not to do so on soim^ ' 
occasions. ISorrow unlocks them in her balmy moodc. The first 
bursts may be bitter and overwhelming; but the soil, on which they 
pour, would be the worse without them. They refresh the feTer of tli# 
soul,— ^the dry misery, which parches the countenance into £urrow9y 
«nd renders us liable to our most terrible ^< flesh-quakes." 

There are sorrows,'it i$4rtte, so great, that to give them some of the 
ordinary Tents is to run ft 'faaeard of lieing overthrown; : These we 
must l*ather sh-engthen ourselves to resist; or bow quietly abd drily 
^own in-order to let them pass over us,., as the traveller does the trind 
ofthe'desftrt Bbt where we feel 4hat tears ^ould relieve ua, it i* 
-llEtlse philosophy to deny ourselves at least that first refre^ment ; and 
it i» always mlse c<tesotation to tell people tiuit because ihej cannot 
help a thing, they are not to mind it* The true way is, to let themi 
gtapple Nvitii the ^inavoidable sorrow, and try to 'win. it into gebtleneS0 
by a reasonable yielding* There are griefs so geritle m their v«rjr 
nature, that it would be worse than false heroisa to refbse them « tear* 
Of this kind are the deaths of infants. Pkrtieiilar circumstances may 
render it more or less . advisable to indulge in grief for the lose of H 
Httle child ; but in general, parents should be no more advtssd to re* 
press their first tears onr sudi an occasion, than to repress tlmt^ ivUesi 
towaidf a child surviving, or to kiduige In any odier syapathf. , It If 
^n appeal to the same gentle tenderness ; and sifcbr sppeah are iM!Vtir 
■»de m vain* The end of them is iff acquittal jTrOm the harsher bwda 
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of ai&icti0n^-^from the tying down of the Upmi to One tHeiancholy 
idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, howeyer stronglj they may 
gush forth^ to ron into qaiet waters at lilst. We cannot easily, for 
the whole course o£our lives, think with pain of Uny good and kind {Per- 
son whom we hare lott. It fc <he diT|ii^ f ature ,l)f - tlketr qualitiei to 
conquer ptifn and death itSelf ; to tdrnr the memofy bf theiii into plea- 
sure; to survive with a placid aspect in our imaginations. We are 
writing, at this moment^ just opposite a spot, which contains the 
grave of one inexpressibly dear to. ui.' We se^fVom our window th^ 
trees about it, aili the church-spire, 'Hie green fields lie around. 
The clouds are trs^velling over head, alternately taking away the sun- 
shine and restoring it. The vernal Winds, piping of the floWery 
summer-time, are nevertheless calling to mfnd the far distant and dan- 
gerous o6Aii\ yihich'th^ heart tMtli^ in iBat'graf e'hiidrmiiny reasons 
to think of. And yet the sight of this spot does not give us pain. So 
far from it^ it is the existence ofthat grave wliich doubles every charm 
of the spot ; which links the pleasures of our childhood and manhood 
together ; whith putsa huslung tenderueiis |n tl^e. winds, and a patient 
joy upon the landscape ; which seeins to unite heaven and earth, mor- 
tillit^ 4ndr imiAortuHtyj the gfass of theitpaib fHid ,the /grass: of/. the 
^reeUf^Hd^f and f Ue&'a.toor^ ma^tet-^m) ti9!pect.jto.the whole kinc^iestipf 
ymtiiqe. It does inot Imtder gaiety itselfv ; lh|^pi«ess was ^hHt> it's 
taiftnf^ thrdiigh< tdl berl tiroubles^. would hav^ difi^ised. To diffi^^e 
imppioess^ and to enjoy it^ is not only ear ry^n^ on her wishes,; ]i>i^t 
xeoJisiiA'^ h^..hopeS| and gaiie|;y, freed frof» it'« only p<41atM)B«9 
tnaiUgifrity and i^ant of sympathy, is but a, child playing a^on^t. tlie 
ktoeia of if^s mother. • 

^ The. iiemembered. innocence and.lendearnHfnts of a child statid us in- 
stead of viftues thf^ have died dld^. Oiildrea have not eY^rcised tk^ 
voldntany ofteeis o£ friendakip $ tliey, have i^t Chosen to be kind and 
•good to u^ ; nor. stood by ms^ frota CioiisciOuttiiill, if» the hou? of adtier*- 
lifyw But fh«f h^avie shared thoir.flettSUfeS' and pains .with H^ as well 
as they. cimbU:: the inteirdiaiigt of, good officers bietweett> us •ha% of 
necessityv tieen }^8S- mingled .wHh tke troubles of th^ .worid.) the 
kyvrqw. arisingtf Pol*' their d^Atk ifl ihcf only one^ wlMOb vwecan ad- 
teciate wilk these ntemfl^e««. Th»se are happy tkougfct6i that, cankiet 
dsr; Our loss m^y always .rendet them pensive ; INl^ th^)'^ will not 
aflway&be paiafiiL Itisfapart of. the benigtliity of Nalure^ that paija 
dovi not iurvive-^Hk^a pka^rc^ .aiany tittf6 ; .miieklfesS'Wb^re the caas« 
4ti ie fs «n> innodenttfluw. Tk» sinile wMl remaink^rdlecied by menory-^ 
as the moda.. reflects -the 3]gKt uponns^ wh^n tkejnut. hltsigoiife iaC^ 
keibve«*--- 

' Whto vrvitefsdike oneseOves qumrrel wiib^ear^Ije pain^ (We ideaH 
^HlM-S''bfthe siqDc hiteBtiottSymthout iiaplyiegy. of cour^^aniy thing 
4Jbdut tf^JtUies. <^ atheTwise> ithejr kre misiiad^U^od. if they ate rap- 
pM4 te qtar^ql. wttif pains ;(^ ^eiery^ sor<j . TbM woolid b0:;idie'aad 
«Sfll^Nii«(miCe.. lli^ do net fn^etead -indeed, t i\M hutdaniiy , m\^t n«t 
wish, if it could, to b^ entirely free from pain 3 for it endeavours at all 



thmrifii iyifu.pfiii in^piptiea^re, oj: at lee^t to- set jpfif tjj^ pp^. with tip 
oti^far; to ipak^ th^ /oroier a ;Kest, and the- latter a rej[j-^^hment. The 
m^t ooaffecte^l $g^y of suffering dfles this: apdji^-^i^*. ^.^99)?-^ 
ledg^n it. The gi^t^^t l^ea^vpience t,o)var<ds pt^pys, £he most u ^sel fo^f 
JT^lis^ pf ^m.pl^amire^y ^v«n at it*§ owji jexpensu^ ^oea but look to 
fij^reasoq; the gfip^l ^ock of l^ppipcs^, though cont^Qt, if it cpuld^^' 
to have it's id^ntitj swallo3iFed up in th^t splendid contemplation, 
W^AF^ far from meaning that t}iis i^ to he called selfishness. We are| 
far iad«ed from thiakiog 80» or of so coafoanding^ words. But neither 
|8 it to be called paio, ii^l^ea pipst unselfish: | if disiptereste4nesfi be truly 
understood. The pain that is in it soften^ into pleasure, ^s the darker 
hue of the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yet eren if a harsher line 
is to be drawn between the pain and pleasure of the most unselfish 
mind) (and ill health, for insbincj^^ may dra^ it), we should not quarrel 
with it, if it contributed to the general mass of comfqrt. and were of a 
nature which general kindliness could not aToid. Made as we are, 
ther^ axe certfiin pains, without which it lyould be difficult to con- 
ceive certain grjeat and overbalancing pleasures, ^e may con- 
ceive it possible for beings to be mad^ entirely happy ; but in our 
eompositiOD, soinething of pain aeems tp bie a necessary ingredient, in 
«rder that the materia)! may turn to as fine aoconnt as possible : 
Ih^ugli our clay^in the course of ages and ej^periei^ce, may be refined 
ftiore and nior^. We may get rid of the wor^t earth, though not of 
earth itself. 

Now the Ikihi^ty ta the loss of children^— ^or rather what ren? 
4er8 uB sensible of it, th^ occasional loss itself ,*-rseems .to be one of 
these necessary bitters thrown into the cup of humanity. We do not 
Mean that every body mcmt losi^ one of his child pen, in order to ^njoy 
4he rest ; or that evetj iiiditldual loss aiflicts us in the snime pcoportiotu 
We allude to the deaths of infi^nts in general. These might be as few 
as we could render them.:^ But if n^me ^i all ever took place, W^ 
should regard ev^ryitfttle cbjild asaman or woman secured; and it 
W4I1 easily be conceited, what ^ wbrld of endeaHng cates and hopes 
this'SeG^Hty would ettdiuiger* Tha yery idsaiof isifancy would ios0 
It's- cdntlAutty with u& •«: Girls apd hoys: would be. future. m^t% t^wi 
wom^ny ' toot > j[»r«s«iti«lkilidten J • They V«iild . have ai^tained th^ir SM 
growth in.oor'rina^natms, and might as. well liaye. been man' aid 
wouiieni at oncd.r Qin' Ih^ other hand, those IvhoihauTje lost aa i»&n^ 
are nerer, as it were, .without jm infitnt chi)d.< :Th^y ar6,' the onlj 
persoHii, who, intone tense, ^retain italwayb^ and they:farni$h'th^k 
neighWnn^ wiHi the isaiAeideal^v Theottrferchtldrfn grow .u^ 't# 
manhoiod- and womanhiKidf, aiud sufer all the changes. df mortaiiljr* 
I1iis one alone is iendf red' atf imihortal child. Oeatitlhas arr«ft|ed it 
with his /kindly hirahaess^ and' bless^ it into an eternal image e/! 
youth and innocence* • . . r i 

* << Isighed,** uys old* Captain BoHon, *< when I envied- ^oh the two - hbntiie 
'cUildren, but I at«(ivAot now to tall either the monk oir lite sQlitier nine .owB.*'-r 
Monasleriff Vol.111, p. 341. 
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Of flucli as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit bor fancy and 
our hopes. They are the erer-smiliog emblems of joy ; the prettiest 
pages that wut upon imagination. Lastly, '^ of these are the king* 
dom of heaven*'' Wherever there b a province of that benevolent 
and all-accessible empire^ whether on earth or elsewhere, such are the 
gentle spirits that must inhabit it* To such simplicity, or the resem- 
blance of it, must they come. Such must be the ready confidence of 
their hearts, and creativeness of their fancy^ And so Ignorant must 
they be of the '^ knowledge of good and evil," losing their discern- 
ment of that self-created trouble, by enjoying the gairden before them, 
and not being ashamed of what is kindly and innocent.' 



AKOMALieS OF SHAPE. THE STbRY/OF CYLLARUS AND 
HYLONOME; ♦ ^ ' ' ' 

It is not one of the least instances of the force'of habllj to feee how 
poetry and mythology can reconcile us to shapes, or. rather combina- 
tions of ^hape,' unlike any thing in nature. . The tiog-heaiied deities of 
the Egyptians were doubtless not so monatroui^ in. their eyes, as in 
ours. The Centaurs of the Greeks, as we shall see presently,^ cotUd 
be imagined poBsessiAg beauty enough for a! sort of jMimanlofve-story : 
' and our imaginations find nothing at -all monstrous; in the idea of an 
angel, though^ it partakes of the nature of the bird* The angel, it i» 
true, is the least departure from humanily,^ - It!s wings a;re not^an 
alteration of the human shape, but an addition to.it^: Yet, lei^ving a 
more awfiil wonder out of the question, we shoulUi be. startled to find, 
pinions growing out of the shoulder-blades .of a child ; aiid,;>re should 
wait with anxiety to see of what nature die plAions we^e^ till we be- 
came reconciled to them. If they turned oat .to be ribbed aad-webbed 
- like those of the imagioary dragon^ conceive: the horror. ? If, on the 
0ther hand, they bepame feathers, and tapered off-like those. of a 
gigaqtic bird, pomprisiag also grace and splendour as wed as the power 
0f flight, we pan easily fancy ourselves recodciled toi^them. And yet 
Ugain^ on the other hand, the j^lying Women, desonbed in the Adveiv 
tares of ^Peter Wilki^s, do i|ot shock iis, though their wiiigs partake 
i»f'the ribbed and webb^d naturf9> and not at all of the feathered* We 
mdmire Peter's gentle and beautiful bride, notwithstanding the phisno^ 
•Hiendit of the Graundee, it*8 light w}ialelNMieplike.intet^ctiiQ««| and 
" it^s ppw^r of dropping inboat her like drat>ery« ^ It- pyea bepoqMS a 
' scatter of pleasant curiosity. We find it not ai^M lot tb0 Way* We 
can readily apprehend the delight he felt at possessing a creat4r$» so 
kind and senfiitive ; and can sympathize with him in the happiness of that 
bridal evening, equally removed from prudery and gros^i^ess, i^hic^ 
^ he describes with a mixture of sentiment and ypluptuousness beyond 
all the bridals we ever rc^d. 



To hm^ My thing like a sympaAh/ of this kind, it b of coiifde 
necesiarjr that the difference «f form^ishoold consist in addition^ «ji4 
not ia all0rati6B« Bat the ua-angel«*like textare of the fljing. a^^pa* 
ratus of ikir Yoawarkee (»Qeh, if we reiotmber, is her nave) heips to 
shew tts the arain reason why we are al»Ie to rnceive pleasure from the 
histories of creatnres enfy half^haman. The habit of reading prefents 
the first riiock $ bat we are reconciied In proportion .to tiieir. pos-r 
session of what we are pleased to call human qualities. Kiadoess ia 
the great elevator. The Geniaurs. may have killed all the Lapfttoy 
and shewa ci»»siderable generalship to boot, witiioitt reconciling us to ' 
the brute part of them ; but the brutality melts away. before the-storj 
•of their two lorers in Oyid* Drunkenness and rapine make beasts. <^ 
them ;-^sentiment makes human beings. Polyphemus, in Homei; is a 
shockTng monster, not because he has only one .eye, but i^oau^e he 
^ttitVders and eats our feliow*creatares. But in Theocritus, iwhere he 
is GKllatea^ loter, and sits hopelessly lamenidng his passion^ we only 
-pity him. His deformity eyen increases our pity. We blitfk the ques** 
tiott of beauty, and become one-eyed for his sake, Nature se<?m8 .to 
do hin^'an injustice in' gifting hhn witih sympathies so humah, and at 
-the same* time preventing them from being answered: and. we feel im<« 
patient with tlie all«beauiifui* Galatea, if. we think she . ever shewe^ 
liibi-sc^ra as well as unwillingness.'" «We insist upon her -avoidiflg him 
with the greatest possible respecti • : 

< These tctioas of the poets therefore, besides the mere excitement 
which: thtey give the imagination,- assist remotely to break the averse* 
nessand unchariubleness of humaa pride. And they may hl^^t the 
point of some fancies that are apt to come upon melancholy ^inds. 
Whtih Sir Thomas Brown, in the-^infintte range of his metjiiphysical 
<qMibS, turned his glass, as he no doubt often did, towards the Inha- 
bttaMs of other worlds, the stories of angels and Centaurs woi]ild help 
his iiiaijiaative good nature to a. more willing conception of creatures 
in other planets unlike those on earth'; to other '^ lords of creation ;'/ 
and' other; and perhaps nobler, humattities,- nobler inspirit, thougji 
difi^iiig inform; If indeed there' can he any thing in the. starry o^ 
lesmesSidf existence, nobler than w^hat we can conceive .of love* aw 
Ifetietosityj •.•.'• 

^ > Bat to' our -story. Or id, in one of :tlie finest parta pf his Meti|-. 
merf^hoses, :haa recounted the famous battle of the Centaurs .a^d ]>r 
pithse.^J^lrr-eouiitrymen'have the happiness of possessing^ In another 
shape, another fine poem on the same subject ; we mean .the divine 
ssculptures of Phidias. * But Ovid is as powerful in his way, as the 

* We never observed till the otherdajr, that tn these Marbles the Centaurs are 
no taller than the Lapitha. Upon thinking of the natter, we believe it i* also the 
same in most engravings, where Centaurs -aire introduced; certainly in some eld 
ones. We are to imagine of course, not that the Centaurs were of the same height 
as men of ** this degienerate age;'* and ran about with Welch ponies bsiynd them, 
but that they and the Lapithis were of;gi|^utie stature, and the horse-ptfxt as large 
ab the fine«t of our modern steeds. Ai(*wi(w^rd difiiculty seems still to remain « 
sines tiie horsie, however large, must be comparaiively. small to a iiQrsti fit for a 



Sa|li8hiMkd8riD«3r<SQe in the/roropiwis of Ikyi»n wi Suidyi* fhl- 
AiiMjl hftfi reiiered the ferooHfief hk story wUh Mme eKqudisU^ fignret" 
^ivniiiea. <kie iirpftrti€nlftiv4t^hp^9eeQis.ftMDtiag, it 4bo.ir^r|r gentle 
.otsMpice of womanliood personified. . Qtkt, more exuberant, Ihoisgk 
not more iottohiiig in hit iniegiDailotii, has carried the i^e^nemeot .farV 
ther; and cootsadioting, or rather farying, with « t^Ular|r' and atrik^ 
IngexeeptioQ, the gisneral charact^ giten of Centaurs^ hat introduced 
two of them as lorert) irenackahie for their geoAlenesa and heauty^ 
lEfid' dying aide by s!^. The story it^ that Pirithpnt haidi^ ioTited 
^> liie ha^f4ioraie peoplio^ i» his iwedding^^feast, i^hen he jaarried Sip* 
podamia, one of then wa» so inflamed With the beauty of the l^ride, 
&at^ ttarted up imthe midsi of the drinkuig and caronsio^, and al- 
tempted to carry hor off. Theseus, the friend of PirithQns, seized a 
^reat antique goblet, craggy with sculjptnre, and dashed his face to 
ahattei^ with it, to that he died.. The 4>ther Centaury teeing thoir 
iHPOthet kll4ed, grew frantic With rerepgej and a tremendpiit battle 
ensued. The whole account fills the ea^ nod the imai^Qatioii^ 
tike an enormous uproar. It is n gigantic hubbub, full pf bus^ 
•fista^ hoofs, weapons, and flyhig fiimiture, chandeliers torn down, 
und tables snatched up, ahrleks of females, and roarings and tram- 
plings of men and half*men. One of the Lapithv makes nothing of 
ending away a door-post that would load a waggon : and » .CenJ^ur 
tears up an altar with fire* upon it, and sendt it biasing among the 
-«nemy. • The difierent modes in which the deaUis are infiicted arf as 
Tarioue any 4n Homer; and^the poet, with admirable propriety,* hjM 
giTen his battle all the additional interest, whif;h the uoTeity of the 
^guret engaged in it could suggest. . . 

Theet^isc^e of the two.loTers comef ent of all this hideous tufba* 
ience, like the dropping of rain from the eares after a thunde^'^l^ono* 
I€w^ are 'asked why we translate it afiter Dry den and: Sandys, M w^l 
jbe ^iiffiicieRt to answer that it gave us! some pleasant momenta it»4o to ; 
and that we would raither, on theae occasions, furnish tom^t^ing origj- 
nkl id the reader than traniEdated. But our readert nxid yte Une'.not 
qvarreflsome parties. With regard to the measure, we have <;hosen it 
fis the most capable of expressing the alternate laxity and compret^ioo^* 
for which Grid's style is remarkable! We found the heroic^ couplet 
liamper -us, tending either to too great length or "the iserert^ of 
it.' With the old ballad measure before us, one may.do aai,Aiie 
tilea^eS; and there is something in it that tSuitt the aimpiitoity of the 
afiections. '■.-., 



Nor could thy beauty, Cyllarus, 
• r • :r« : •- -ProieQtithee'iii |lie fr»y; , ...,./.. 

i- If wemay «pe&)(,or8iv»pes like i^iiue 

« .. • Afur abmnHU;V»a^l 

' Lfi{>f ttfite to nde. Btft the reader is to roppoie, thirt tliere were no lioraes ;iii Ihofe 
days to provoke the compa risoni Tha notion ot the -** half-horsie^' people (as Span- 

'ser, in B trite spirtt^of poetical cotimositron^ventarea to call tbem),r origioftled in |lie 
wonder with which men-on horae-back were first ^regarded. Wlien the MfiJii«ai»a 
first beheld Cortts and his cavalry, tbey vrere strtick \i»iih the same idea. 



THE^ INOiClTOKi . »» 

Hit b^Vd Wiih tn th^ Ikoiwry ^o^ 

TouMif«#, l^ke hi» littrfi fV«tlt g«4d4 
And dd^ benfeitli lib thbn4^ blttdd* 

Hit tmiite niA And rolM^ 

An eiirnest chtmr was tit fkit iMk 9 

And every haoiftit pmU- 
Htt neekvht* thoutdc^n^ MbAt^ and brtWHt, 

Matched «r!m tbb pr6<i««fiatil. 

Such wtt lift l6ok ihd Hw^e^ 4oi»h«ito 

The nether fonh begiln | 
KbP Wh^r« hfe pot thc«<nit«» oir^ 

DithoaoQired hh tbe liuiA^ 



But for hivdetrbl^ mffl^f 
iSo butlll #ut[iii6^l« «^«y tiii 6bMty 
So rideable hikbftdU ' 



And blacked Wfift bit fldlfle tftf« 

Than U the fiUehy flight i 
Only a snowy tilit and ileet 

FlnisK^tf bis loc^k WKb iH^U- 

M«ny fbfr «f^ttir<^ of b$akkkl 

Besought bih'lovftr ^th«' ' * 

Wfii boni6 «4*ay bf odly ou^^ * '^ 

Thesote-HyiolUMbtf. 

Ko Molle woitiMi-Y^flff Md tbitf|p 
• OFall the bair-humaft raee^ 
CaVridd «b6ut i\\6 sbddy wodda 
A more beeottiHig grbifo 

With ijr«¥ty aat«intl btMuliabfAedC*! 

And loving, and at IttM 
Owning her love with rMy talk. 

She bound lh« eoiM|«er6T'fiiift. 

Her limbs, as much as in her lay. 

She kept Adorned with care, 
And took especial pride to sleek 

Her ITgbtsbme locks oTbatr* 

With rosemary she wreathed them now. 

With violets and the rose; 
And now betwixt their glossy black| 

Speckled the lily SBiQWfl* 

Ko vest but ot the choicest siciny 

And suiting her, she wore, 
About her shoulder crossing rouiui 

Beside her and before. ' 
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And twice a day, in lapsing weIJa ' : 

That from the woods oaroe down, 
Sha bathed her face | aod twice a day, • 

She batUed from sole tocrowD. 

\ 

Equal a\ike the beauty wal» • . . 

Equal the love in either i 
They roamed the mountains h^od in hand, . 

And sheltered dose together* 

And thus did they attend that day 

The Lapithean bride; 
Thus capie together, and thas fought, f 

Together, side by side. 

A javelin from an unlmown hand . 

Came with too sure a dart, . 
And pierced in thee, poor Cylluut, 

Right to the very hear|. 

^ Hedrew the bitter weapon out, , 
And shuddering i^ll over. 
Fell against pale Hylonome, , 

Whose arms received her lover. 



And with her hand she nursed the wound. 

Of which he faat was dying. 
And hurried mouth to mou^b, and tried , 

To stop his Aoul fjom %ing. 

But when she found it all in vaio. 

And that her lord was dead. 
She uttered something which the noise , 
' Deafened about her head $ • ^ 

And falling with her wedded heart 

On what had murdered hi«. 
Gathered him blindly in her arms, . , 

And smiled a 4ying kiss. 



^ «PJkn received by the Newimen, by the Bookaellet*, and by the Publtther, JToieph An»toF8i4« 
Matsd by Joseph Appleywd, No, 19, Catherine-meet, Stnnd,-^feee 9d, 
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There h« arriving round about doth Hie, 
And takes survey with busie curious eye : 
Now this, now that* he tastetli tenderly. 

SpBNSSiU 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CEPHALUS AKD PROCftlS. 

CepHALus, the son of Deioneus, king oT Thessaly, married Frocris^' 
daughter of Paiidion, kiog of Athens. They bound each other by a 
vow never to love any one else. Cephalas, who was.fond of hunting, 
suffered the wood-nymphs to be charming to no purpose ; and Procris, 
waiting his return every day from the chace, scarcely had*a ci^ an* 
swer for (he most agreeable of the Wood-Gods. 

Their security in each others exclusi?e attachment was increased) if 
possible, by a passion which was conceived for Cephalus by Aurora, 
the Goddess of Morning. To think that the beaming eyes and rosy 
blushes of so charming a deity were upon him every morning to no 
purpose, was a high exaltation to the proud confidence which each 
reposed in the. other. Procris, whom the very particular .vow which 
ihey had entered into had begun to render a little too- apt to be jealous* 
concluded that if he could deny a goddess, she need have no fear of 
the nymphs. All that disturbed her was lest Aurora should grow 
angry. Cephalus, on the other hand, whatever airs he might occa- 
sionally give himsMf on the strength of his fidelity, held it to. be 
utterly impossible, that his wife should for a moment forget the 
rejecter of a clivinity.- '. 

Aurora however was not angry. She was too much in love, Cepha- 
lus begau to feel a softer pride when he found that she still loved^him. 
secretly, and that she did all in her power to gratify him. The dnwns 
in Thessaly had never been known to be so fine. Rosy little clouds, 
iloatiog in yellow light, were sure to usher in the day^ whatever it 
might turn out at noon. He had but to wish for moire air^ and it c«ime 
streaming upon his face. Did he want light in a gloomy depth of the 
forest? Beams ihrilled through the twisted thickets, and made the 
hunters start to see their faces so plainly. Some ^aid, tha^ a diving 
countenance was to be seen at these times, passing on the other sideof 
the trees, and looking through. It is certain, that when Cephialus had 
lain down towards noon to rest himself in a solitary place, h)e would 
see^ as he wpke, a nymph suddenly departing from the spot, whose 
hair shook put a kind of sunshine. He knew that this waa Aurora, 
and could not help being touched by so delicate an afifection. 
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By degrees, C^&aluf began to think that Procris might spare a Uide 
of so great a love ; an J as these wicked thoughts stole upon him, he 
found Aurora steal nearer. She came closer to him, -as he pretended 
to sleep 5 and loitered more in going awajr At length they conrerscd 
again } and the argument, vfhlch was uppermost in both their nunds, 
soon got more and mfore explicit. We are bound to believe that s 
goddess could reason more divinely on the subject ; but it must not 
be concealed, that the orgument which made the greatest impression 
on Cephalus, was one, which has since been much in fashion, though 
we cannot say a great deal for it. All defences of love »lMmld pro- 
ceed upon the kindest grounds, or on none. The moment it refers to 
anything like retaliation, or even to a justice which hazards surh 
feelings, it is trenching on the monstrous territory of hate. Be this 
however as it may, Aurora, one morning, did certainly condescend to 
finish a conversation with saying, that she would not look to have her 
love retarnedj unless Procris should first be found unfaithful. 

The husband, in whose mind this suggestion seemed to awaken all 
his exclushre tenderness for his wife, readily accepted the alternative* 
But how iras Procris to be tried ? Aurora soon found an expedteht. 
She changed the appearance of Cephalus to that of a young Phoeniciku 

' merehant } filled his pockets with gold and jewels ; hung the rarest 
gems from Ormus and the Red Sea in his turban ; and seating him in 
a Sidcmbn ear, drawn by white fowns, with a peacock standing beside 
him on the edge, sent him to offer all these bribes to Procris for her 

• love. Cephalus turned a little pale at sight of the lawns; but his 
colour and even his gaiety returned in a minute ; and taking a respect- 
Ibl farewell of the Goddess, he shook the reins, and set off down the 
grassy valley that led to his borne. 

The ^wns, with a yearning yet easy swiftness, wound along down 
the sides of the hill. Their snowy figures flashed in and out of the 
trees j the peacoek's tail trailed along the air ; the jewels sparkled in 
the stranger's turban. Procris, looking out of the window for her 
kusband, wondered what illustrious upknown was coming. He is 
evidently coming towards her abode. It is the only one in the valley. 
He arrives^ and n^aking a respectful obeisance, alights and enters. He 
makes no ripquest for admittance, but yet no fault is to be found with 
his easy gravity. He says indeed that he could not but come in, 
whether he would or no, for the fame of Procris*s beauty and sweet- 
ness had reached him in Phoenicia ; and as his father's great riches 

' allowed him to travel at hrs leisure, he had brought a few trifles,— 
nfot as a return for the few hours' hospitality which he should presume 
upon;— by no means;— but solely as he had not wit or attraction 
enough of his own, to leave any other memorial of his visit and homage. 
All this was somewhat too elaborate for the people in those days ; but 
Cephalus, in his confidence, had become a little over-ingenious ; and 

' wheii he had done speaking, and had presented his splendid credentials, 
Procris thought that the accomplished stronger undervalued himself. 
A tittle obstacle presented itself. On giving her the peacock, the 
handsome stranger stooped his face with an air of ponfident but re- 
spectful pleasure, and was about to kiss her. ^^ How is this ?" said 
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Procris. " We always do so In Phoenicia,** said he^ ^ when Resents 
are received ;" and without more ado, he kissed her in a sort of ftrmai 
aTid cabalistic manner, first on one cheek, then on the other, and 
lastly on the forehead. Procris submitted, purely because she did , 
not know how to object to a Phoenician custom* B«t on his present- 
ing a casket full of gold, she demurred^ He seemed to take no notice 
of this, but stooped as before, and kissed her, not only on the cheeks 
'and forehead, but on the lips. Procris blushed, and looked displeased. 
*^ We always do so in Phoeuicia;** said he, in a tone, as if all offence 
must he done away by that explanation. Another casket succeeded, 
full of jewels, and much more precious than the last. Procris won- 
dered whether any additional ceremony was to take plaee in return, 
and was about to decline the third present ia some alarnl, when the 
stranger, with as brief an indifference of voice as his gallantry could 
assume, observed, that ail that was to be done for the third gift, was to 
liave the kiss returned, — slightly, it was true ; but still returned :— - 
it was always the way in Phoenicia. And he had scarcely spoken the 
word whea he stooped as before, and kissed her. Procris would sin- 
cerely haVe objected to returning the salute; but as she said after- 
wards, she really had not time to consider^ Besides, she persuaded 
herself that she felt r<el«eved at thinking the casket was to be the last 
present; and so, — giving a short glance at the window, — the kiss was 
returned. A very odd, and not comfortable expression passed over 
the face of the stranger, but very q[uiekly. Tlie only reason that 
Procris could conceive why he should look so, was, that the salute 
m^ht have been too slights ^^ He is very generous, I own," thought 
she ; " but these Phoenicians are strange people.** The stranger had 
now a totally different air. It was that of an excessive gaiety, in 
which respect wa-s nevertheless strongly mingled. ^^ Having honoured 
me «o far with your acquaintance,*' said he, ^^ nothing remains but to 
close our Phoenician ceremonies o( introduction with this trifle from 
the Red Sea.'* So saying, he took a most magnilipent ruby from the 
front of his turl;»an, and hitched it on the collar of her ve$t« ^ The 
hook, *^'said he, " is of Phoenician ehrystal.** Proerfs's ears fairly 
tingled with the word Phoenician. She was beylldered ; the cere- 
monies were indeed about to close ; and this word somewhat relieved 
her I but she was going to demur in a a|ore pcreiriptory manner, when 
he said that all that was to be done on this finkl occasion was just to 
embrace him— slightlyU-in a sisterly way ;^' It is not always done,'* 
said he :«*^^ the Tyre p0O|4e, Cor instance, do not do it ; but the Sido* 
nians do ; and generally spcakiag, it is the closing custom in Phoe- 
nici-"— «^nd the final syllable was ]ost in a new kiss, against which 
she found it o^t of her power to remonstrate. In giving her At the 
same time a brief but affectionate embrace, he contrived to bring her 
arms about himself. He then bowed in the most respectful and grate« 
ful manner imaginable, and handed her to a seat. 

Procris, with whom ^he ice had been thus broken, and who already 
thought herself half faithless to the strictness of her vow, scarcely 
knew whether to feel more angry at the warmth, or piqued at the 
ceremonious indifference, of the stranger. A sense however of gra- 
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tlfied pride, and of. his extraordinary generosity, vrns the uppermost 
feeling in her mind ; and this led her to be piqued rather than angry. 
Luckily, she bethought herself of offering him the hospitality of the 
house, which helped to divert her confusion. The milk and fruit 
were brought out ; and he tasted them, more, it seemed, out of po- 
liteness, than for want of refreshment. Procris cast her eyes, first up 
the hill, and then at the fawns. She wondered whether the fawns and 
car would foHow the other presents ; but upon the whole concluded 
they would not, unless the traveller meant to stop, which was impos- 
sible ; at least in that house. She made up her mind therefore to be 
very angry in case he should offer the fawns; when he interrupted 
any farther reflections. " Those fawns," said he, " came into my 
possession in a remarkable manner. They are fatal." ** Fatal ?" 
echoed Procris. " Not in a bad sense," returned the stranger, smil- 
ing : " I am destined to present them to some fair one, (I know not 
who she is), whp shall honour me with the privileges of a husband, 
and who is to be fairer than the Goddess that gave them me." " A 
strange impossible condition," said Procris ; *' but who, pray was the 
Goddess?"— :"Aurora."r— The beautiful wife of Ccphalus smiled vic- 
toriously at the piention of that name. She had already triumphed 
oyer the diyinity, and thought that this new test of superiority ivas 
scarcely necessary. The Phceniclan^ pppn seeing her turn of coun- 
tenance, added significantly ; *' I saw her just now, pnd must confess * 
that it will take something very extraordinary to surpass her ; but I 
do not conceive it actually impossible." Pro.cris longed to tell him of 
Aurora's unsuccessful passion for Cephalus. She asked how long it • 
■ was, since he had seen the (Groddess. *' I saw her but now," said the ' 
stranger : "she wa| conversing in the forest here,** *' Do you know 
with whom ?'* asked Pro.crls. *' Qhyes; It was yoUr husband : and 
this reminds me, that he told me to begr you not to be alarme^, but * 
he should npt return till night-fall." " " Not till nighf-fall ?'' half 
murmured and half enquired the fair conqueror of Aurora. — Now this 
was wronjr in Peplialtis. He was led into the mention of his intjerview 
with Aurora. by it's being actually the case; but he need not hayo 
gone so far with the lesson sh^ had taught him. We blush to say that 
it succeeded but top well. There is no necessity to pursue the detaii 
farther.' Towards night^fall Procris gave anxious lookp up (he hiH, 
and hoped (whiqh was kind of her) that her husband might receive 
great pleasure from the present she intended to make him of the 
fawns. *? I think he is coming down the hill,'* said she. " No,?'^ said 
tlje stranger. ' " How can you tell," returned Procris, '' with your 
face turned from the window ?" *^ Look at me," replied he, '* and 
ypu vfill know." Proprls turned quickly, and looked him in the face. 
it waj Cepjialus himself. Astonishment, fear, shame, and a sense of 
the triumphant artifice of the Goddess, fell upon her at once. She 
uttered a loud sl^riek ; and tearing her v^st froin her husband's grasp, 
darted off into the ^oods. 

Cephalus, in his chariot of fawns, sought her a hundred ways in 
▼ain. He was at once angry and sorry : and Aurora found that ^r 
artifice had been of no use. She hoped however that time, and Uie 
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al)Stnce of hl» wife, wonfd motUfy him ; ar»d In the roeanwhite, seeing 
how sullenly he turned aside whenever she ventured to become mani- 
fest, she tried io humble him a little: His skill became less super* 
eminent in the chace. Other dogs ran faster than his; and other 
lances took truer aim. The gloom of the forest was still enlightened 
for him, because sire did' not wish to let him know iiow she was trying 
him; but the name of Cephalus suffered in it*8 reputation. People 
began to say that Phalerus was as good as he. 

He was sitting at home one evening in a melancholy manner, after 
an unsuccessful day's sport, when a beautiful female with a dog ap- 
peared at the door, and begged permission to rest herself. The faiftt--" 
Bess of her voice interested bur suffering huntsman. He brought her 
in with great kindness, set refreshments before her, and could not help 
gazing with admiration on her lovely face, which covered with blushes, 
looked ynth a particularly melancholy expression on the fruits and 
the bowls of cream. He thought he distressed her, and began playing 
in a nogligent manner with the dog. The animal, at a slight snap o^ 
his fingers, darted up on his legs like lightning, and stood panting* 
and looking eagerly towards the door. Cephalus had the finest dogs 
in Thcssaly, yet he doubted whether this was not finer than any of 
ihtom. He looked at the female, and now saw that she was buskiued 
up like a nymph of Ihe chace. " The truth flashes upon me,'* thought' 
he ; ^^ this is a fugitive nymph of Diana. Her buskins and her blushes 
tell h(ir whole story." The fair stranger seemed first oppressed, and* 
then relieved by his gaze. ** You guess," said she, '' but too well* I 
feair, what ha? put me upon your kind hospitalit)r. But the other' 
sex, especially where they are of the best natures, will be too kind to 
betray me. I have indeed fled from the company of Diana, having 
been first left myself by a River-God, who'? — She blushed, and was* . 
silent. " And this dog?" enquired Cephalus, after reassuring h«r. 
'* It was my favourite dog in the chace," said she ; *' now my faithful 
companion in flight. Poor liaikps !" And the dog, forgetting his 
vivacity in an instant, came and lay. at his mistress's feet^ as if he 
would have wound about them. They were very beautiful feet. 
" The River-God doubtless admired them," thought Cephalus, But 
there was a something in her face more touching than all the shapelk- 
iress in the world. It was a mixture of the pensive and the pleasurable, 
which seemed to say that if she had no cause for trouble, she wouldL 
have been all tender vivacity. " And whither are you going, fairest?" 
asked Cephalus. '' To Cyprus."—" To the temple of Venus ?"— » 
" To the temple of Venus :" replied the beautiful stranger, dropping 
her words and face as she spoke. '* i have made a new vow, which— 
a new vow." And blushing more deeply, she was again silent.-^ . 
«' Which she shall be able to keep better then the last," thought Cep- 
halus. She ^at in a simple posture, her back gently bending, her 
knees together, her rosr face and languid eyea looking down sideways 
between her dark: heavy curls. She moved the fingers of her right hand 
towards the dog, as i/ snapping them ; but it was done faintly, and evi- 
^ntly only to do something. Cephalus thought she had a look of 
Rocrls; and Jie did not pity her the less for tliat. "But what 
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are you to do with thb dog ?" This, it seemed, was a rery perplexiog 
question. It was a long tiuve before Cephal us could get aa answer; 
but he was so kind and importunate, and really, with all his lo?e of 
hunting, appeared to be so much more interested in the nymph than 
her companion, that at length he did obtain a sort of understanding 
on the subject. It was necessary to make a renouncement of some- 
thing highly Talued by the possessor, before a new deTotee could enter 
on the service of Venus. The renouncement was to be made to onq 
of the other sex ; and Cephalus, partly oat of curiosity, partly out of 
Tanity, partly out of self-interest, and not a little out of an interest 
of a better sort, contrived to discover, that it would , be made, with 
no prodigious unwillinguess, to himself. ^^ Lailaps,'* said he. The 
dog started towards him, as if he knew his future master. The lady 
gave a gentle laugh, and secnie^ much happier. The supper, that 
evening, was upon a much easier footing than the luncheon. The 
next morning, ou waking, Cephalus, saw the face of Procris hanging 
over him, lie would have been morenstonished had he not remem* 
bered liis own transformation. But he was nevertheless quite enough 
so, Prociis shook her head at him archly ; then kissed him kindly ; 
then burst into tears ; then declared herself happy and forgiving, as 
well as forgiven; and neither of them ever passed a happier day in 
|heir live& 

Frocris's account of herself was partly true. Our informant* does 
not account for a proceeding which certainly requires some explana- 
tion ; but she l-ad really gone to the haunts of l5iana, whose recep- 
tion of her, though a huntress., was what might hare been expect- 
ed. She begged her, in Tery explicit terms, to withdraw. Pro- 
cris, howeTer, though she could obtain no sympathy purely on her 
own account, contrived to waken an interest in the bosom of the 
diviiM virgin by telling her of the trick played by Cephalus and Au- 
rora. This she thought abominable. She therefore wrought a coun- 
ter-chsrnge in the appearance of Procris ; and giving her a hound out 
of lier own pack, sent her to practise artiice for artifice. She re- 
gretted 2ft^rwards the having consented to interfere at all in such 
matters; but the impulse had engaged her to commit herself; and she 
was too proud and stately to recall what she had done. Procris told 
al) to lu*/ husband ; and the goddess was little aware how they en- 
joyed the kind result of her anger, at the expense of her dignity* 

It is on record, that our married couple were never so fond of each 
other, or so contented, as now. Procris, in the gratitude of her joy, ' 
wars not disposed even to quarrel with Aurora, whom her husband^no 
doubt saw occasionally. But it is not known whether he was kinder 
to her than before. ^ Procris was inclined to think not, as he said . 
nothing abirat it ; so certain she had become of his confidence. As 
to Cephalus, the praises of his wife by his fellow-huntsmen gave 
hrm great pleasure, now that he was sure of her loving him unre- 
strictedly. , 

What a pity (liRt such a happy stale of things was not to last ! But 
Procris had early been taught jealousy. She had cfeu identified it 

* ilyginus lubularuin Liber. CV|>. 189. 
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with a virtue ; and by degrees, as little fi(s of ill temper were ex- 
changed, and she began to think less kindly of herself, she began to 
be uneasy about others. Unfortunately for this return of her. com- 
plaint, a little anxious busy-body, whom she had been accustomed to 
treat with contemptaous indifference, perhaps to shew it too much, 
came and said to her one day, th4t as she knew she should not be 
mortifying her with such petty matters, she might tell her, as a piece 
of news, that Cephalus was passionately and notoriously in love with 
a beautiful nymph of the name of Aura. ^^ Aurora, you mean," 
said Procris, scornfully* ^^ No, no,'' said the little snappish voice ; 
<' Aura, Aura :-— I know it well enough ; all ^thens knows It, or 
else I should not have* repeated it. I am no tale-bearer ; but I hate 
to see a man pretending to be what he is not." '^ Cephalus pretends 
nothing,-' said Procris. " Qh^^f course," said the gossip; *^ and 
mighty useful it is to him no doubt, to be so wanting in pretence. 
Bnt my maxim is. Be decent enough, at least, to appear virtuous.** 
*' Yes," thought Procris, ** and your whole life would be an exempli- 
fication of It, if you could hold your tongue." But the blow was 
struck. She despised the scandal, while she became it's, victim. 

' Procris, who was on a visit with Cephalus to her father, had heard of a 
spot, in which he reposed himself every day after the chace. Here, it was 
added, the lady as regularly met him. He was even soim patient for 
her sight, that if she delayed a minute beyond the usual time, he 
called upon her aloud, in the fondest manner. ^' Come, come, sweet 
Aura," said he, ** and cool this glow in my bosom." 

Now his delight in the new spot, and the invocation also, were both 
very true; only the informant forget to mention, and Procris tore- 
member, that although Aura was the name of a female, it also signified 
the fresh air. 

One day, Cephalus went as usual into his favourite haunt, to enjoy 
it*8 freshness, verdure, and seclusion. . The place has been very pret- 
tily described by Ovid. 

E«t prope purpureos coltes florentU Hymetti 

Pons sacer, 6t vlridi cesp'ite loolUg humus. 
8ytva nemus n«n alta fecit : tegic arbutua herbam.: 

Ros mari», et lauri. aigraque thyrius olent. 
Nee den&se folits buxiy.fragilesque myririo, 

Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abe«t. 
Lentbus impalsie Zepliyris, ouraque salqbri, 

Tot geiierum frooaesy kerbaque aumma tremunt. 

jirt. Amat, Lib. III. v. 687. 

Close by the flowery purple bill - ' 

Hytaettua, may be found 
A sacred fountain, and a plot 

Of green and lovely ground. 

Tiff in a copse. The strawberry 

Grows blushing through the grass ; 
And myrtle, rosemary, and bay 

Qaite perfume all the place. 

Nor is the tamarisk wanting there i^ 

Nor clumps of leafy box ; 
Nor slender cytisuii i nor yet 

The pine with it's proud, locks. 
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TcAiohed by tlie zephyrs and sweet dirs,' 

Which fhere in balm assemble, 
This little world of leaves, and^alt 

The tops of the grass tremble. 

, - Cepiialus lay upon a slope of the yeltet ground, his liacfds buhltKl 
his head, and his face towards the balmy heaven. lie little thought 
that Procvis was near. She was lurking close to him behind some box- 
trees. She listened. There was not'a sound, but that of the fountain , 
the noisie of whose splashes was softened by the trees that half encircled 
it. She listened again, thinking she heard her husband speak; It was 
only the fervid bees, buzzing along from Hymettus, and murmuring as 
if disdainfully in her ear. A variety of feelings agitate her. Now she 

, is sorry that she came^ and would have given any thing to be back 
again. Now she longs to know who her rival is. Now she is sorry 
again^ and feels that her conduct is unworthy, let her husband's be 

• what it may. Now she reassures herself, and thinks that he should 

. have at least been ingenuous. Jealousy and curiosity prevail, and she 
Etill looks and listens. I'he air s^ems more .then usually quiet; aad 
the bees worry her with their olhcious humming. Cephalus leaps up, 

. and plays jdly with his javelin. Still nothing is said. Nobody appears. 
She expects the lady every minute to issue from the trees \ and thinks 
how she shall confound her. But no one comes* At last, her husband 
speaks* She parts the box^'trees a little more, to listen the keener. 
*' C/ome, gentle Aura," cried he, as if in a tone of reproach :— .^' Conie, 
and breathe refreshment upon me:— -thou scarcely stirrest the poplars 
to day.'' Procris leaped up in an e^tacy of delight and remorse^ and 

. began teiiring back the boughs to gto to her hushandk He starts up. 
He thinks it a 'deer hampered in the thicket^ and raises his javelin to 
dart it. Forbear, forbear, miserable man : it is thy more miserable 
wife ! Alas ! the javelin is throwjfi, and the wife pierced. Upon 
coming up to secure his prey, he tinds, with a dumb despair, that it 
is Procris dying: She does not reproach him. She reproaches only 
herself. " Forgive me," said she, " dear Cephalus," pressing her 
cheek against his : V I was made wise in y;iin once, and I am now wise 
again too late i Forgive my poor jealous^ heart, and bless me. It weeps 
blood for it's folly." And as she spoke, she sobbed aloud ; and the peni- 
tent tears gushed away, as if to emulate the gushing of her heart. Cepha- 
lus, bewildered and agonized, uttered what kind and remorseful words 
his lips could fitime, pressing her all the while gently to his heart. He saw 
that the wound was mortal, and it was quickly so. Her eyes faded away 
while looking at him ; but opening her tips, she still made a yearning 
mo?ement of them towards his. It reminded him of paying that affec- 
tionate office to the departing spirit ; and stooping with a face washed 
in tears, he put his mouth upon her's, and received at once her last 
kiss and breath. 
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Thisre he arriring round about doth flie. 
And ukes •tirr^ with bvsie carious eve : 
Now thifi now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

SnzratB. 
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Sl>IUN6.— DAISIES.— GATHERlNa FLOWERS 

The Spring is now complete. The winds have done their work% 
The shaken air, well tempered and equalized, has subsided ; the genial 
rains, however thickly they may come, do not saturate the ground^ 
beyond the power of the sun to dry it up again. There are (clear 
chrystal mornings; noons of blue sky and white cloud; nights, in 
which the growing moon seems to lie looking at the stars, like a 
young shepherdess at her flock. A few days ago she lay gazing ia 
this manner at the solitary evening star, like Diana, on the slope of & 
valley, looking up at Endymion. Hif young eye seemed to sparkle . 
out upon the world ; while she, bending inwards, her, hanas be« 
hind her head, watched him with an enamoured dumbness^ 

But this is the quiet of Spring. It's roices and swift movements 
have come back also* The swallow shoots by us, like an embodied 
ardour Of the season. The glowing bee has his will of the honied 
flowers, grappling with them as they tremble* We have not yet heard 
the nightingale or the cuckoo ; but we can hear theni with our imagi- 
nation, and eiy oy them through the content of those who have* 

Then the young green* This is the most apt and perfec^t mark of 
the season, — ^the true issuing forth of the Spring. The trees and 
bushes are putting forth their crisp fans; the lilac is loaded with bud; 
the meadows are thick with the bright young grass, running into sweeps 
of white and gold with the daisies and buttercups* The orchards an* 
nounce their riches, in a shower of silver blossoms* The earth in fer« 
tile woods is spread vvith yellow and blue Carpets of primrdses, violets, 
and hyacinths, over which the birch-trees, like stooping nymphs, han|; 
with their thickening hair* Lilies of the valley, stocks, columbines, 
lady-smocks, and the intensely red pion^ which seems to anticipate 
the full glow of summer-time, all come out to wait upon the season, 
like fairies from their subterraneous palaces. ^ 

Who is to wonder that the idea of love mingles itself with that of 
this cheerful and kind time of the year, lietting aside even common 
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associations ^ It is not only it*s yonth, and beauty, and budding Iife^ 
and '^ the passion of the groves," that exclaim with the poet, 

Let those love now, wlio never loved before ; 
And those who always loved, now love the more*. 

AH our kindly impulses are apt to have more sentiment in Ihero, than 
the world suspect ; and it is by fetching out this sentiment, and making 
it the ruling association, that we exalt the impulse into generosity and 
refinement, instead of degrading it, as is too much the case, into wh^t 
is selfish, and coarse, and pollutes k\\ it's systems. One of the 
greatest insprrers of love is gratitude,-»not merely on it*s common 
grounds, but gratitude for pleasures, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, conferred. Thus we are thankfuHor the delight given us by 
a kind and sincere face; and if we fall in love with it, one great reason 
Is, that we long to return what we have received. The same feelii^ 
has a considerable influence in the hrre that has been felt for men of 
talents, whose persons or address have not been much calculated to 
inspire it. In spring-time, joy awakens the heart : with joy, awakes 
gratitude and nature; and in our gratitude, we return, on it's own 
principle of participation, the love that has been shewn us. 

This association of ideas renders solitude in spring, and solitude ia 
winter, two very difierent things. In the latter, we are better con* 
tent to bear the feelings of the season by ourselves : — in the former 
they are so sweet as well as so overflowing, that we long to share them. 
Sh^speare, in one of his sonnets, describes himself as so identifying 
the beautie^ of the spring with the thought of his absent mistress, that 
lie says he forgot them in their own character, and played with them 
only as with her shadow* See ^ow exquisitely he turns a common- 
plaice into this fancy ; and what a noble^rief portrait of April he gives 
us at the beginning.. There is indeed a wonderful mixture of softness 
and strength in almost every one of the lines. 

From you have I been absent in the springs 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trint, 
.Hath pot a spirit of youth in every thing; 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with hina. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Ofdiflerent flowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make fne any summer's story tell. 
Or from their proud lap, ploc^k tnem where they grew : 
Nor did 1 wonder at the lilies white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose: 
They were but sweet, btiti- ptftterhs of delighty 
. Drawn aftisr you, you pafttern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still; and, you away, • 
As with your shadow, I with these did pltiy. 

Shakspmire'was fond of alluding to April. He did not allow May to 
liaveallhlff regard, because she was richer* Perdita, crowned with 
iSowei^s^ itithe Winter's Tale, Is beavtifttUy c^npared to 

^ Peering in April't front, 
f Birfweel, M.^Quieret-^^ii<wed-cut? 
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There is a line in 6ne of his sonnets^ ^vliich, agreeably to the iotage he 
had in his mind, seems ta stiike up in one's face, hot and odorous, like 
perfai^e is a oenser. 

In process of the seasons have I seen 

Three April perfumes iii three h^t Junes burned. 

His allusions to spring are numerous in proporiiop. We all know 
the song, containing tn^t fine line, fresh from the most brilliant of 
pallets : — 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, "^ 

And ciickoo-buds of yellow liue, ^ 

Da paint the meadows with "delight. 

We owe a long debt of gratitude to the daisy ; and we take this 
opportunity of discharging a millionth part of it. If we undertook to 
pay it all, we shoul^ have had to write such a bpok', as is never yery 
likely to be written,— it journal of numberless happy hours in child* 
hood, kept with the feelings of an infant and the pen of a man. For 
it would take, we suspect, a d^pth of delight and a subtlety of words, 
to express even the vague joy of infancy, such as our learned depar- 
tures from natural wisdom would iind it more difficult to put together, 
than criticism and comfort, or an old palate and a young relish.— 
But knowledge is the widening and the brightening road that must, 
conduct us back to the joys from which it led us ; and which it is des- 
tined perhaps to secure and extend. We must not quarrel with it's 
fisperijties, when we can help. 

We do not know the Greek name of the daisy, nor dojtl^edictioni^r 
rles inform us; and we are not at present in the way of consulting 
books that might. We always like to see .what the Qreeks say to 
these things, because they had a sentiment in their enjoyments. The 
latins called it Beliis or Bellus, as much as to say, Nice One. With 
the French and Italians it has the same uame as a Pearl, — Marguerite, 
Margarita, or generally, by way of endearment, Marghe retina*. The 
same word was the name of a ivoman, and occasioned infinite inter- 
mixtures of compliment about pearls, daisies, and fair mistresses, 
Chaucer, is his beautiful poem of the Flower and the Leaf, which h 
tevidently imitated from some French poetess, says. 

And at the laste there began anon 

A lady for to srng right womai^ly 

A bargar^tt in praising ihedaisie, 

Fof as nSe thought among her notes sweet, 

She said *' Si dousel est la Margi^ete." 

^' The Margaret is so sweet." Our Margaret however, in this allego- 
rical poem, is undervalued in pompartson with the laurel ; yet Chaucer 
perhaps was pai:tly in4Hpe4 to translate it on ocpount of it's maktii|; 
the iigure th^^t li^ doe§ *' for he has infp|*med us more thstn onc^, in s^ 

' • This word is originally Greek,— l^Iargaritcs; and as the Franks' probahTy 
brought it from Constantinople, perhaps they brought it's association w?t!i ihe daisy 
aUo. , 

f Biirgiiret, Uer^erette, a little pastoral. 
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Tery particular manner, that it was his faTonrite flower. There is a 
yery iiit«restiag passage to this effect in his Legend of Good Women ; 
where he sajs^ that nothing but the daisied fields in spring conid take 
him from his books* 

And as for me, though that I can* but lite* 

On book^s for to read I roe delieht, 
, And to hem give I faith and faUcredeDcey 

And in my heart have hem in reverence, 
'' 'So heartily, that there is game none. 

That from my book^^ maketh me to gone. 

But it be seldom, on the holy day; 
^ Save certainly, whei) that the month of May 

I« comen, and that I hear the foulis sing. 

And that the flowers ginnen for to^ spring, ^ 

Farewell my booke, and my devotion. 

I>^ow have 1 then eke this condition, 

That, of all the flowers in the mead. 

Then love I most those flowers white and red. 

Such that men callen daisies in our town. 

To hem I have so great affection. 

As I said erst, when cOmen is the May, 
' That in the bed there dawetht me no day. 

That I nam up and walking in the mead, 

To aeen this flower agenst the sunn^ spread. 

When it ujpriseth early by the morrow. 

That blisstul sight softeneth all my sorrow. 

So ^lad am I, wnen that I have presence 

Of tf^ to done it all reverence, 
^ As she that is of all flowers the 6ower. 

He says that he finds it ever new^^ and that he shall love it till his 
*^ heart dies :" and afterwards, with a natural picture of his resting oa 
the grass, 

Adown full soft^Iy I gan to sink. 
And leaning on. my elbow and my side, 
. \^ The long day I shopef me for to abide 
For nothing else, and I shall not lie, 
Biit for to look upon the daisie. 
That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or else the eye of day. 

This etymology, which we hare no doubt Is the real one, is repeated 
by Ben Jonson, who takes occasion to spell the word days-eyes; 
adding, with his usual tendency to overdo a matter of learning. 

Days-eyes, and the llppesof cowsf 

videlicet, cowslips : which is a disentanglement of compounds, in the 
style of oiir pleasant parodists : 

Puddings of the plum. 

And fingers of the lady. 

Mr. Wordsworth introduces his homage to the dajsy with a passage 
from George Wither ; which as it is an old favourite of ours, and ex- 
tremely applicable both to this article and our whole work, we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of repeating. It is the more interesting, 

• Know but little, t Bawneth. J Shsped. 
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inasmucfa as It wai written in prison, where the freedom of his opinions 
had thrown him*. He is speaking of his Mnse^ or Imagination* 

Her divine skill taught me tbii; 

That from every thin^ I saw 

I could some instruction draw* 

And raise pleasure to the heieht 

From the meanest object's sight* 

By the murmur of a sprinfr* 

Or the least bough'i rustellingi 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 

Shut, when Titan goes to bed % 

Or a shady bush or tree I - 

She could more infuse in me. 

Than all Nature's beauties can ' 

In some other wiser man* 

Mr. Wordsworth undertakes to- patronize the Celandine, becanse no* 
body else will notice it; which is a good reason. Bat though he tells 
us, ia a stanliog piece of information, that 

Poets, vain men in their mood ! 
Travel with the multitude, 

yet he falls in with his old brethren of England and Normandy, and 
becomes loyal to the daisy. 

Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowert the wanton Zephyrs chuse s 

Proud be the rose, with rains and dewv 

Hechead impearling; 
Thou liv'st witti less ambitious aim. 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 
Thou art ind^d, by many a elairo. 

The poet's darling. ^ ' 



A nun demure,'^of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden of Lovers court, 
- In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest; * 
A starveling in a scanty vest; 
Are all, as seem to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations* 

A little CyclopsT, with one eye 

Staring to threaten or defy. 

That thought bomes next^ and instantly 

The freak is over;. 
The freak will vanish, and behold ! 
A silver shield with boss of gold. 
That spreads itself, some fairy bold 

In iight to cover. 

I iee thee glittering from afar i 
And then thou art a pretty star, 
Not quite ao fair as many are 
In heaven above thee I 



* It is not generally known, that Chaucer was four years in prison, in his oM 
a«e, on the same account. He was a Wickliifite, — one of the precursors of the 
Reformationt His priton, doubtlesf^ was no diminisber of his Igve of the daiwy. 
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c. Vet lik^t8tftr» with gHuerioecraft, 

Self-poJaed in oir, tliou seem^t to rest;— 
May peace come never to his nest, \ 

Who shall reprove tht;e« 

Sweet (lower ! Gmt by that name at last. 
When all my veveriea are paat« 
^I call thee, and to that cleave iait ; 

Sweet silent creature ; 
That breath'st -with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair . 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature. 

Mi*. Wordsworth calls the daisy /^ an unassuming common^place of 
Nature," which it is; and he praises it very becomingly for disl 
^kapging ii'Sr duties so chearfuliy, in that UDiversal character. But w« 
catinot agree with bim in thinking that it has a '^ homdy face,*' Not 
that we should care, if it really had ; for komeline^s-does ]|ot iiiak« 
ugliness ; but we appeal to every body, whether, it is proper to say 
this of la belle Marguerite. I^ the first place, it's shape is very pretty 
pipd slender, bqt. not. too much so? Then it haa a boss of gold, set 
round and irradiated with silver points. It's yellow and fair white are 
in so high a taste of contrast, that Spenser has chosen tfie same colours 
for a picture of Leda reposing :— 

Oh wondrous skill and sweet wit of the man t 

That her in daifoJillies sleeping laid, 

From scorching l)e«.t her dainty limbs to shade. 

It is for the same reason, that the daisy, being cliiefly white^akes 
such a beautiful shew in company with the butter cup. But this is 
not all; for look at the back,, and you find it's fair petals blushing 
with a most delightful red. And how compactly and delicately is the 
neck set in green ! - Bell^ et douce Marguerite, aimable soeur du roi 
Kingcup, we would tilt for thee with a hundred pens, against the 
' stoutest poet tliat did not fii\d perfection in thy clieek. 

But here somebody may remind us of i\e spring showers, and what 
drawbacks they are upon going into the fields.— Not at all so, when 
the spring is really confirmed, and the showers but April-like and at 
intervals. Let us turn our imaginations to the bright side of spring, 
and we shall forget the showers. You se^ they have been forgotten 
just this moment. Besides, we are not likely to stray too far into the 
fields ; and if we should, are there not hats, bonnets, barns, cottages^ ' 
elm-trees, and good wills ? We may make these things zests, if we 
please, instead of drawbacks. There is a pleasant, pfi'-hand, pic- 
turesque little poem, full of sprightly simplicity, written by Fn-^nco 
Sacchetti, the earliest follower of Boccaccio ; which will shew us, that "^ 
the Italians are not prevente^l from gathering flowQrs by the fear of 
rain, nor even of snakes. Eccolo. ^ 

J With respect to giving the originals of what we translate, we are glided by 
'this principle : — if they are easily referred to,' we shall always content ourselves 
with short extracts, unless hurried away by th* enthusiasm of the moment, or for 
some other special reasons if they are not so readily to b« found, it will-add a value 
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GATHERING FLOWERS. 

Passando con pensier per un bosclietto, 
Donne per quelle givan fior covliendo. 
Con diletto, co' quel, co' qyel dicendo, 
E0C0I0, eccol ; one ? k fiordaUso* 
Va lik per le violet 
Piu co!^ per le rose, cole, cole 
« ^Vaghe amorose. 

O me, che '1 prun mi punge, 

Queir altra, me v' ao^giange^ 

U% u, o, ch' * qpel cue salta ? 

Un ^rillo, nn grillo. 

Venite qua, correte, 

Ramponzoli oogUetet 

£' non son* essi. 

SI, son : colei o colei 

Vien oua, vien qua per funglii, un diicoHno, 

Pill coi^, pin col^, per sermollino. 

Noi starem troppo, che '1 tempo si turlMi; 

Ve* clie balena e tuoua, 

E m* indovino che vespers suona. 

Paorosa ! non A e^li ancor nona ; 

E vedi ed odi V nstgnuol che canta> 

Piu bel ve% pin bel ve*. 

lo sento e non so che; 

Edov'^edot**? 

In quel ces^u^lio. 

Ognuna qui piochta, focca, e ritocca: 

Mentre lo busso crescc, 

Una gran serpe n' esce. , 

O me trista ! o me lassa ! o me I o me ! 

Gridan fuggendo di paura piene, 

Ed ecco che una folta pioggia Tiene^ 

Timidetta quell' Una e I'altra artando, 

Stridendo, [a divaoaa, via fuggendo^ 

E gridando, qual sdrucciola, qnal cade. 

Per caso Tuna tippone lo ginscchio 

Lk ve seggea to fr6ttoloto piede, 

£ la mano e fe veste : 

Quella di Aitigo lotda ne divieney 

Quelladi piu calp6Bte : 

to our little work to; lav them before the reader. A volume of the Indkaior will 
thus contain some 6f the best xporselk of literature. In the Pafnasb Italiano, it is 
doubted, whether the present poem is to be assigned to Franco Sacchetti, or to 
Ugolin Ubaldini, who according to the editor is the same as the Ubaldin de la Pila 
mentioned among the gluttons m the 84th Book of Dante's Purgatory. If so, lie 
was not so likely to forget himself among the fields, as Sacchetti; but whether he 
be the same person ot not, the pdetii answers so well to the latter's diaracter, that 
it was most probably his production. He is another instance, to be added to some 
of the most illustrious names, of the 'triumph of a genial imagination,'and a rich in* 
difference to riches, over,a life of business, politics, and ieven honours. Franco 
Sacchetti, a Florentine, says Mr. Dnnlop, (History of Fiction, V6l. 2. >. 306w) <* was 
born in 1335, and died about the year 1410. He was a poet in his youth, and tra* 
veiled to Sclavonia snd other countries, to attend to some mercantile concerns. As 
be advanced in year^, he was raised to a d istinguish ed rank in the Magistracy of 
Florence; be became podesla of Faenza and other places, and at length governor of 
a Florentine prorinee in the Romagna. Notwithstanding his honours he lived and 
died poor^ but is said to liaire been a good-humoured mcetioifs man. He t^ft s^ 
immense collection of sonnets and canzone, some of which have been lost, and 
others are siill in M.S." — ^We sliould t>e exceedingly gratiEed by the sight of any of 
bis poems that may happen to be in priaU 
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Cio cb* aR col to ii* si lMsa» 
Ne pul s' apprezza, e per botco st spande. 
De* fiori a terra vanno le ghirlande, 
Ki si sdimette pure unquanto il corao. 
la cotal fuga a repel ute note 
Tiensi beata, cbi piu correr puote. 
SI fiso stetti il d^ ch' io le mirai, 
Ch* io non m' avvidi, e tutto mi bagnai. 

Walking and musing in a wood, I saw 

Some ladies gathering flowers, now this, now^'other.. 

And crying in delight to one another, 

*« Look here, look here: what's this? a fleur-de-lis. 

Oh — get some violets there : 

No, no, some roses farther onward there: 

How beautiful they are ! 

O me ! these thorns do prick so— only see ;— 

Not that I the other I reach it nt6. 

Hallo, hallo! What is it leaping so? 

A grasshopper, a grasshopper. ^ 

Come here, come here now, quickly. 

The rampions grow so thickly i 

No{ they're not rampions. 

Yes, they are : — Anna, Beatrice, or Lisa, 

Come here, come here for mushrooms just a bit ^ 

There, there's the betony — you're treading it. 

We shall be caught, the weather's goine to change: 

See, seej it lightens — hush — and there^ the thunder. 

Was that the bell for vespers too, 1 wonder? 

Why, you faint-hearted thing, it isn't noon : 

It was the nightingale — I know liis tune-* 

There's something stirring there I 

Where, where ? 

There, in the bushes." 

Here every lady ppkes, and peeps, and pushes i 

When suddenly, \a middle of the rout, 

A great large snake/comes out. 

*' O lord ! O lord ! Good heavens ! O me ! O met" 

And off they go, scampering with all their power. 

While from above, down comes a pelting shower. 

Frightened, and scrambling, jolting one another. 
They shriek, they run, they slide t the foot of one 
Catches her gown, and where the foot should be 
Down.goes the knee, . 

And hands, and clothes, and all; som6 stumble on. 
Brushing the hard earth ofi^ and some the mud. 
What they plucked, so glad and heaping, 
Now becomes not worth their keeping. 
Off it squirrs, leaf, root, and flower; 
Yet not the less for that they scream and scower. 
In such a passage, happiest she 
Who plies her notes most rapidly. 

So fixed I stood^ gazing at that fair set. 
That 1 forgot the shower, and dripped with wet. 
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There he strriving round about doth Are, 
And takes Arvey with busie curious eye: 
Kow this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

SPBMSBK. 
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MAY-DAY. 



On Monday next ifi' May-Morning ; — a word, which used to awaken 
!n the minds .of onr ancestors^ all the ideas of youth, and verdure, and 
blossoming, and loTe, and hilarity ; in short, the union of the two best 
things in die world, the love of nature, and the love of each other. It 
was the day, on which the arriyal of the year at maturity was kept, 
like that of a blooming heiress. They caught her eye as she was 
coming, and sent up hundreds of songs of joy. 

Now the brijght Morning-Star, nay*8 harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east* and leads with her 

The flowery May, who from her green Up throws 

The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youlh, and warm desire: * 

Woods ,and proves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill, and dale, doth boast thy blessing. 

Tiius we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

These Mngs were stopped by Milton^s own fnetids the f urttahg, whom 
in his old age he again diffisred with, most likely on these very points 
ftlnong others. But tlH then, they appear to bare been as old, all oter 
Europe, as the existence of society. The Druids are said to have had 
festiyals in honour of May. Qur Teutofiic ancestors had Uddoubtedly ^ 
and in the countries which had constitttted the Western Roman Em- 
pire, Flora still saw thanks paid for het flowers^ though her worship 
had gone away*. 

* The great May holiday observed over the West of ^arop6 was known forcen* 
turies^ up to a late period, under the^amb of the Bfeltein or Beltaiie^ Such a tiiim* 
ber of etymologies, all perplexingly probable, have been found for this word, that 
we have been surprised to mis«amon^ them that of Bel-temps, tlie Fine Time w 
Season. Thus Printemps, the First Time or Prime Season, is the Spring. 
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Th^ tiomilge. ilrhich tras paid to the Month of Lore and Flowers, 
may be divided into two sorts, the general and the indhidaaL The 
first consisted in going with others to gather May, and in joining in 
sports and games afterwards. On the first of the month, ^^ the juvenile 
part of both sexes,'' says Bourne, in his Popular Antiquities, ^^ were 
wont to riiie a little after midnight and walk to some neighbouring 
wood, where they broke down branches from the trees, and adorned 
them with nosegays and crowns of flowers* When this was done^. 
they returned with their booty about the rising of the sun, and made 
their doors and windows to triumph in the flowery spoil. The after 
part of the day was Chiefly spent in dancing round a May-pole, which 
being placed in a convenient part of the Tillage, stood there, as it 
were, Consecrated to the Goddess of Flowers without the least viola- 
tion offered to it, in the whole circle of the year.". Spenser, in his 
Shepheard*6 Calendar, has detailed the circumstances, in a style like a 
rustic dancei 

Young folke now flocken in-^every where 
To gather May-buskets* — and smelling brere; 
And home they hasten — the postes to dight| 
And all the kirk-pil lours — eare day-light. 
With hawthorne buds-^and sweet eglantine, 
And girlorlds of looses — and soppes in wine. 

Sicker this morowe, no louger agoe, 
I *aw a shole of shepherds outgoe 
With singing, and snouting, and jolly chere; 
Before them yodef a lustie tabrere:^, 
' 'That to thd many a hornpipe played. 

Whereto they d^uncen eche one with Kit mayd. 
To see these folks make such jovisaunce, 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunce. 
Tho^ to the greene wood they speeden heni all, 
To fetchen home May with tneir musicall. 
And home they bringen, in a royall tlirone, 
Crowned as kingi and his queen attoneg 
Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fayre iiocke of faeries, and a fresh, bend 
Of lovely nymphs. O that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush beare. 

The day was past In sociality and manly sports • — ^In archery, and 
running, and pitching the bar,«^in dancing, singing, playing music, 
aptlng Robin Hood and his company, and making a well-«arnefd feast 
upo;p^ idji the. country-dainties In season. It closed yi'ith an award of 
prises. 

As I have seen the Lad» of the May^ . 

Set in an arbour (on a.holyday) 
Buiit by the Maypole, where the jocund twains 
Dance with the maidens to th» bag^pipe's strains. 
When envious night commands them to be gone. 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one^ 

* BrnhBU—BoskeU^Bunhetir-frotsx Bmcheiti^ Hah f Vodei Went. 

t Tahrefs, a Tabourer, h ThOy Then. D Mttme^ At once-^With him. 
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And Tor tbeir well perrormance soon ditposei. 

To til is a garland interwove with roses, 

Tb that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrips . 

Gracing another with her cherry lips ^ - - 

To one her garter, to another then 

K handkerchief cast o'er and o'er again ; 

And none returneth empty, that hath weQt 

Uis pains to Ell their rural merriment.*.- 

Among the gentry and at court the spirit qf the «amA eojejiiMiitf 
took place, modified according to the taste or rank of the entertainers* 
The most uniTersal amusement, agreeably to the general current in tbo 
veins and the (common participation of flesh and Mood (for rank know? 
no distinction of legs and knee-pans), ^as dancing. Contests of chi- 
valry supplied the plape of more rural gymnastics. But the most 
poetical and elaborate entertainment was the Mask* A certain flowery 
grace was sprinkled over all ; and the finest spirits of the time thought 
they shewed both their manliness and wisdom, in knowing how to raise 
the pleasures of the season to their height^ Sir Philip Sydney, the 
idea of whom has come down to us as a personification oif all the refine* 
mei^t of ti^it agej'pwls fondiy recollected by Spenser ia tjiis character. 

Hi« sports were faire, hJs joyance innocent, 
Sweet without soure, and honey without gall ; . 
And he himself seeqned made for merriment. 
Merrily masking both in bowre and hall. - 
There was no pleasure nor delightrull play. 
When Astrophel soever was away. 

for he could pipe, and daunce, and caroll street^ 
Amongst the shepheards in their shearing feast | . 

As somer's jarke that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day foith comming from the £a8t» 
And layes of love he also could compose: 
Thrise li»ppie sh«, whom he to praise did clioose. 

Mrophelf 8i. $•. 

Individual homage to the month of May consisted in paying respect 
Co it though alone, and in plucking flowers and flowering boughs tf» 
adofu apartments with. ^ 

This maiden, in a morn betime. 

Went forth when May was in the prime 

To get sweet setywall. 
The hoiltoy-suckle, the hartocl^ 
The lily, and the lady-smock^ 

To deck her summer-hall. 

Jhajfton^a PastoratSf Eclog.if 

* BrUannit^^ Pasiaretltt by William firowne. Song the 4ih. Brawoe, like his 
friend Wither, from whom we ^quoted a passage last week, wanted strength and 
the power of selection ; though not to such an extent. He is however well worth 
reaoing by those who, can ekpatiate over a pastoral subject, like a meadowy tract 
of country; finding out the beautiful spots; and gratified, if not much delighted, 
with the rest. His genius, whic^ was by no means destitute of the social part of 
passion, seems to have been turned almost wholly to descriptipQ by the baautiesof 
his native county Devoutihite* 
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But when morning pleasures are to be spoken of, the , lovers of poetry 
ivho do not know Cfhaucer, are like those who do not know what it is 
to be up in the morning. He has left us two exquisite pictures of the 
solitary observance of May, in his Palamon and Arcite. They are the 
more curious inasmuch as the actor in one is a lady, and in the other 
a knight. How far they owe any of their beauty to his original, the 
Theseide of Boccaccio, we cannot say ; for we never had the happi- 
ness* of meeting with thai very rare work. The Italians have so 
negl^ted it, that they have not only never given it a rifacimento or 
re-modelling, as in the instance of Boiardo*s poem, but are almost as 
much unacquainted with it, we believe, as foreign countries. Chaucer 
thought it worth his while to be both acquainted with it, and to make 
others so ; and we may venture to say, that we know of no Italian 
after Boccaccio's age who was so likely to understand him to the core, 
as his English admirer, Ariosto not excepted. Still, from what we 
^ave seen of Boccaccio's poetry, we can imagine the Theseide to have 
been too lax and long. If Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite be all that 
he thought proper to distil from it, it must have been greatly so ;' for 
it was a large epic. But at all events the essence is an exquisite one. 
The tree must have been a fine old enormity, from which such a honey 
could be drawn. 

To begin, as in duty bound, with the lady. How she sparkles 
through the antiquity of the language, like a young beauty in an old 
hood ! 

Thus passeih yere by yere, end day by day 

Till it Telle ones in a morowe of May, 

That £melie^ 

But we wlH alter thjs spelling where we can, as in a former instance, 
merely to let the reader see what a notion is in his way, if he suflers 
the lodk of Chaucer!^ words to prevent his enjoying him. 

Thus pagseih year by year, and day by day, 
Till it fell once, in a morrow of May, 
That Emily, that fuirer was to eeeu 
Than as tl«e lity upon his stalk green, 
And fresher than the May with flowers new, 
(For with the rosy colour strove her hue ; 
1 n'ot which was the finer of them two) 
Ere it was day, as she -was wont to do. 
She was arisen and all ready dight. 
For May will haVe no sluggardy a-nigh(: 
The season pricketh every getltle heart. 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
An4 saitli ** Arise, and 4o thii)e observance." 

This maketh Emily have remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise. 
Yclothed yvas she, ffesh for to devise ; 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, ^ 

Behind her back, a yard&* long I guees ; 
And in the garden, a^ the sun uprist. 
She waikelh up and down, where as her listi 

* These additional syllables are to be read slightly, like the e iu French verse* 
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Slie gatbereth flowers, party white and redy 
To make a subtle garland for her head; 
And as an angel, heavenly she sung. 
The great tower, that was so thick and strong. 
Which of the castle was the chief dongeon, 
(Where as these knightds weren in prison, . 
Of which I told^ you, and tellen shall) 
Was even joinant to the garden wall. 
There as this Emily had ner playing. 
Bright was the sun, and clear that morwduiog— 

[How finely, to our ears^at least, the second line of the couplet always 
rises up from this full stop at the first !] 

Bright was the sun, and clear that morw^ning, 
And Palamon, this woeful p;*isoner. 
As was his wont, by leave of his jail&r. 
Was risen, and roamed in a chamber on high. 
In which he all the noble city sigh*. 
And eke the garden, full of branches greeq. 
There as this fresh Emilia the sheenf 
Was in her walk, and roamed up and down. 

Sir Walter Scott in Jiis edition of Dryden says upon the passage 
before us, and Dryden's version of it, that ^^ the modern must yield 
the palm to the ancient, in spite of the beauty of his versifica- 
tion.^' We quote from memory; but this is the substance of his 
words. For our parts, we quite agree with them, as to the consign- 
ment of the palm, but not as to the exception about the versification. 
With some allowance as to our present mode of accentuation, it appears 
to us to be touched with a finer sense of music eyen than Dryden^s. 
It is more delicate, without any inferiority in strength ; and still more 
various. At the same time, we do not quote Sir Walter for the 
purpose of difiering with him. We would only shew the more 
fashionable part of our readers, what their fayourite writer thinks^ 
of Chaucer ; and we would also take another opportunity of contrast- 
ing some opinions of ours, exaggerated by party feeling and a young 
thoughtlessness, when Sir Walter wrote nothing but criticism and 
poetry, with our sense of his extraordinary merits as a novelist. But 
more of these in another place. Of politics also we say nothing here. 
There ought to be some places in the world of letters, where men's 
thoughts of each other, like the knights of old^ may 

la weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

But now to our other portrait. It is as sparkling with young man- 
hood, as the former is with a gentler freshness. What a burst of 
radiant joy is in the second couplet; what a yital quickness in the 
comparison of the horse, " starting as the fire ;'' and what a native 
and happy case in the conclusion ! 



* Saw. i The shining. 
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TI10 busy lark, the metienger of dfey, 

Saleweth* in her tong the morrow grtiy ; 

And fiery Pbcebus riseth up go bright. 

That all the orient laugheih of the «ight ; 

And with his stremd« drieth in the greves f 

The silver dropp^a hanging m the leaves ; 

And Arcite, that is in the court real "^ 

"With Theseus the sqoier principal, ^ 

Is risen, an<( looketh on the merry day; 

And for to do hts observance to May, 

Remembriog on the p^ni.of his desire. 

He on the courser, starting as the fire, ^ 

Is ridden to the field^s him to play. 

Out of the Court, were it a mile or tway : 

And to the grove, of which that I you told. 

By ^venture his way he gan to hold, t 

To maken- him a garland of the greves, 

"Were it of woodbind or of hawthorn leaves. 

And loud he sung against the sunny sheen : 

" O May, with all tny flowers and thy green. 

Right welcome be thou, faird freshd May : 

1 hope thi^t I some green here getten may.'* 

And from his courser, with a lusty heart. 

Into the grovie full hastily he start. 

And in a path he roamecf up and down. 

The Tersification of this is not so striking as the other, bnt Dryden 
again falls short in the freshness and feeling of the sentiment. His 
lines are beautiful ; but they do not come home to us with so liappy and 
cordial a face. Here they are. The word morning in the first line, as 
it is repeated in the second, we are bound to consider as a slip of the 
pen ; perhaps for mounting. 

Thetnommg-lark, the messenger of dfty, 

Saluteth in her song the morning pray $ 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 

That all the horizon laughed to see the joyous sight : 

lie with his tepid rays the rose renews. 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews; ^ 

When Arcite left his bed, resolv'd to pay 

Observance to the month of merry May: 

Forth on his fiery steed betimes he rode. 

That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod: 

At ease he seemed, and prancing o'er the plains, 

Turued only to the grove his horses' rein^. 

The grove 1 named before; and, lighted there, 

A woodbine garland sought to crown his hair; * 

Then turned nis face against the rising day. 

And raified his voice to welcome in the May ; . 

•* For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries wear,. 

If not tl>e first, the fairest of the year : 

For thee the Grai^es lead the dancing Hours^ 

And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers : 

When thy short reign is past, the feverish Sun 

The sultry tropic fears, and moves more slowly on. 

So may thy tender blossoms fear no blight. 

Nor goats with veuom'd teetb'thy tendrils bite, 

\ 
• Salttlelb. + Groves. t Royal. 
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. As thou shall guide my wandering steeps to find 
The fragrant greens Ivteek, my brows to bind." 
His vows addressed, within the grove he stcftv'd* 

^ How poor iS this to Arcite's leaping from his courser ^^ with a lusty 
heart." How inferior the common-place of the " fiery steed,'? whicit 
need not involve any actual notion in the writer'simind, to the courser 
*' starting as the fire ;" — how inferior the tuming his face to " the 
risipgday" and ^ raistog his voice,*' to the singing ^' loud against the 
sunny sheen ;" and lastly, the whole learned inyocatton and adjuration 
oiMay, about guiding his << wandering steps" and ''so may thy 
tender blossoms" &c. to the call upon the fair fresh May, ending with 
that simple, quick-hearted line, in which he hopes he shall get '' some 
green here ;" a touch in the happiest taste of the Italian yiTa<^ity. 
Dryden's genius, for the most part, wanted faith in nature. It was 
tpo gross and sophisticate. There w:as as much difference between 
him and his original, as between a hot noon in perukes at St. Jaii;Les*s^ 
and one of Chaucer*s loanges on the grass, of a May-morning. 
^ All this worship of May is over now. There is no issuing forth, in 
glad companies to gather boughs ; no adorning of houses with '' the 
ilewery spoil ;" no songs, no dances, no village sports and coronations, 
no courtly poetries, no sense and acknowledgment of the quiet pre- 
sence of nature, in grove or glade. 

O dolce primavera, o fior novelliy 
O aure o arboscelii o freeehe erfoeltey 
O piagge benedette, o colli o roontiy . 
O va^Ui o fiumi o Fonti o verde rivi, 
Palme lauri ed olive, edere e mirti ; 
O gloriosi spirti de ^li bpsohi $ 
O Eco, o antri foschi o chiare linfe, 
O faretrate ninfe o agresti Pani^^ 
O Satiri e Silvani, oi'auni e Driadi, 
Naiadi ed Amadriadi, o Semidee, 
Oreadi e Napee, — er siete sole. 

SannoizttrOs 

O thou delicious spring, O ye new flowers, 

O airs, O youngling bowers^ fresh thickening grass, 

And plains beneath heaven's face $ O hills and moantaina^ 

Vallies, and streams, and fountains; banks of green. 

Myrtles, and palms serene, ivies,^ud bays ; 

And ye who warmed old lays, spirits o'the woods. 

Echoes, and solitudes, and lakes of li^ht; 

O quivered virgins bright. Pans rustical. 

Satyrs and Sylvans all. Dryads, and ye 

That up the mountains be ; and ye beneath 

la meadow or flowery heath, — ^ye are alone. 

This time two hundred years ago, our ancestors were all anticipating 
their May holidays. Bigotry came in, and frowned them away ; then 
Debauchery, and identified all pleasure with the town ; then Avarice, 
and we have ever since been mistaking the means for the end. 

Fortupately it does not follow, that we shall continue to do so. 
Commerce, while it thinks it is only exchanging commodities, is belp-^ 
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Tli8 busy lark, the n,eM2p(|^ins,--.all Selfish and exfrara- 

Salcweih* in her ton^i^ j Vn. i j, . V 

And iicry Pheebus ^^ *® over-do themselveB, and to topple 
That all the omp^Sed magnitude. The world, as it learns 
And withUp^ot to confound the means with the end, or at 
The *>lii^hiiosophically,) a really poor means with a really 
t orlcket^player on a green has as sufficient a quan« 
Ement asita fandholder or apartizan; and health, and 
I manliness to boot. Knowledge may go on ; mast do so, 
^necessity; and should do so, for the ends we speak of: but 
knowledge, so for from being incompatible with simplicity of pleasures, 
is the quickest to perceiye its wealth* Chaucer would lie for hours, 
looking at the daisies. Scipio and Xixlius could amuse themselves 
with making ducks and drakes on the water. Epaminondas, the 
greatest of all the active spirits of Greece, was a flute-player and 
dancer. Alfred the Great could act the whole part of a ministrel. 
Epicurus taught the riches of temperance and intellectual pleasure in 
a garden. The other philosophers of his country walked betweer. 
h^ven and earth in the colloquial bowers of Academus ; and ^< the 
wisest heart of Solomon,^' who found every thing vain because he was 
a king, has left us panegyrics on the Spring and -^^ the voice of the 
turtle," because he was a poet, a lover, and a wise man. 
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' And takes surviv with t>usie curious eye ; 

SpBNtKA. 



'And takes surviv with busie curious eve ; 
Nuw thii» now that, he t«9Kisth tmdenf*. : 



. . . No, XXX,— WEDNESDAY, MAY .3d, 1820. 

: : n. iL*- .» ■ 

NHxt Friday,. making the proper ullowance of tiTelte ^j'lfrom tike 
93d of Aprils suioorditig t& the cbaage of ^e Style,, is the birtb^dtfy ^ 
Shakspeare. I^easaat thoughts reust be Associated mUh him in everjr 
thi«|g. If he is riot to he biora ia ApHl, he roast be bora in MHj. 
Nature rfrill have her ^il^ faiin ea her blithest holidHya), )ike he^ 
fayourite loirer. .. . > . . 

jO-iHipa dime hmnaB cyeftture|*<^eater name thaA etea dirine 
I^^et or. di?ipe .philoeQfuher^-^^nd yet tholi ;^4st all three,«*--ft.Tery^ 
spciiig and tecnal abaadanpe df jiU feir and noble thinp is to be 
fpiiad jn tliy prrodMCtiods!. .Tjiey..are trjaly a lecoad natase* "JVe 

Slkiii (hem^ ^KJnahaterer/SACiely ire please ; either wi£b mentor 
.. rwdmepyior clre^tiog spiritai oD.with Bone bolt the trhh^ring.airap 
aii4ieai(^.y Xho.it .irtakestiWjDrida^of green trees .and gentle natnrea 
fpr.pff, in thjr forest8:0f ,iA(rdejiy^awd thy courlbly relirenentSroC Na^ 
T4rre«,/ iThpa briogest .wi.ampn^ this holidw^ lasses 4ni the gjeeto sward ; 
laye$& UB tq .sleep:amoi|g:J(airies^j(i tb« bowers ol mUbuttriMer | utaketft 
ilAti¥ith the- song of Ihp.jark a^, the siiver*»swe6tToi0ei)df lofers.;: 
h4flgefltiiK»r0.iiiasio tp/^H^ears^^iothifrom earlh add fttom thefMefo ; 
afioAk^. s^ttest IIS upon enehanted tslftiids, where itwelcortaeHtts/i^lBy 
1^9Mir.4b6.toi«€tiing.o{.ini1siM0 and after all, resjtorHt«» 

tp i^m stiU .daiired hatefi^i ik^ arnis of hamablty . Whether gri^Ting 
as ^ lO^kkig'ms glad, tlwHtHMikest us kinder, and happier. T^e tearM 
whkh.iAi0a..fetehesi,dQwa' ace like the rains of April^ softening the 
times that, come after them. . Thy smiles ar(i those of the montih of 
love, tbe tatvre blessedand ufifverMl for the ^ears. 

The birlfafldayS'Of sa'ch m«m as Shakspeare oug^ tobe k«pt, in com^ 
moo gratiUudQ a#d aff^CtiiHi:, tike those of Matioos whom we lore* 
He has sai<]t, !n:iL liiije^{ulL.ol him, that 

'One toudif of nature makes tile whole world kinl 
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Ilow near does he become to us with hU thousand touches! The 
lustre and utility of iutellectual power is so increasing in the eyes of 
the world, that we do not despair of seeing the time when bis birth- 
day will be a subject of public rejoicing; when the regular feast will 
be ser?ed up in tavern and dwelling-house, the bust crowned with 
laurel, and th^th'ei^rcls sparkle ^th filuminitioni.^. '1^ Cdwn is lucky 
enough onde more to have a manager who is an eutliusia'st. If Mr. 
EUiston would light up the front of his theatre next Friday with the 
name of Shakspeare^ we would warrant hitn a; call from the pit, and 
whole shouts of acknowledgment. 

In the mean time, it is in the power of every admirer of Shakspeare 
to honour the day privately. Rich or poor, busy or at leisure, all 
may do it. The busiest finds tim^ jto sat Jiis dinner, and may pitch 
one considerate glass of wine down his throat. The poorest may call 
him to mind, add drinW Mis meiift<^ry in honest watel". We hadjnecha* 
nically written health, as if he were allye^ . .So he is in spirit ;— and 
the spirit of such a writer is so constantly with us, that it would be a 
good thing, a judicious extravagance, a contemplative piece of jollity, 
to drink his health ib^ad:^ hi9 memory. ,Bnt this, we fear, should 
be an impulse. We must content ourselves with having felt it here^ 
anU >drin]dfn(-it>ihrtniaginadotl. -'To act tipOn it, ks^-pripoSarof the 
dsry.b^iyreiyeaterday, might be ^oo^mueh Hke^getdng "vip an extempore' 
gesturej br practising an unspeakable' satisftiction. ^ ^ 

« 'Ainu outline however may be drawn x)f thh manner^ in-Whichr such a* 
brrtih-ddrf ipighik:be'«pent.": The tone a^id^celdtftingwould be filled up,' 
of course, according to the taste of the parties. If any ^f ouVteaderS' 
thenihave^teisere as well aa>lnc)iinrti6n' ta'dev6T«<tt day^o the^m^blry 
of Shakspeare^ we woTuid- advise theni, In- the^^fst place, «o walkout^: 
whelher •alone or in company/ afnd ei^jx>]^ during the •'fnorming'Clfi much''- 
as^j^ossible'Of those beauties of nature,- of -which he> has left lis 'such* 
e«q))Mte ^btrares.' - They 'Wcfuld t^e 8'y()lf»ti«>of hlmiufh^ir han^lf 
fAvoJmost 9Qite(>le- to tlhe occasioii';- not ta^old themeelTes' boMd to iKt> 
iowdiandread i<^ nof^even to 'refe^>toi4k^ifahe original work of nat^tf- 
sh)6^ld<>0Ctto^ them too much ; 6w« te'read^it^* tf they read ant thing;' 
aiid to feel'%it Shakspeare /was With thsm^flbstatatialff bs^^wefl as^sfp};.' 
tHxAJiVf ^-4^1mt they Had him with' tliem' viridisi' iheir arm^ There 111 
ano^het thaioght^coRneetcd;.with'ht»f^reseti€ej* which mAytrepd^Hti^ 
X.oinMifr'i^twidi& ^he i*oi« intere«tlhgi: -^hiftesp^afe had'4ieitllei^^ 
wUtf,'Whicii'ifi^<^s<^'m&'n to brf dkgosee^^with what .^vM^ bsi^jr' 
eapn)e^oy ; noVi on'lhe > other haiMd* the invottrtftary aelf-^radiiliiii^^ 
wMeW render»as4ncapaiMi&of enjoy^g wliit i^rwlftfsfeAby^r ownthtafi) 
liarity of 'acquaintanceship. About thi('ttf^trei^blfc'l!hef«f«lM^ the1« W 
p«)4iaps n6i a single' rural spot, any liiore^tliavi ab6ii«>SftktfOrd^ii^n«' 
AvoqAyw^irehhehasubt himself enjoyed. -Thi SOUIM |^d& of ^ndoti' 
was the one nearest his theatre; • Hyde I^t^ltas th^, aisfit is now^' 
oae^ofthe'faBhiMliabU' promenades. Richmond al86>\^as In' liigh pride 
of^imation. At Chreenwich Eiizab^h held' her^ cbott^ an^dWalkM- 
abroad amid the gallant service of the Sydneys'tattd Raleighs. And^ 
Hampstead and Highgate;, with the country about tbei^^ were as they 



hiti been^OT^r siile^^the (^Tdarite<reftorto£; the lowers p£ iiliittrtil<|>rd<s 
dtfctiot^t: N«y^ ' Wftllowl repeating what w^ imid m la lofmerc^Mtober. 
Mbetlt the Mentialiijo Cdrahiliy the DevU^a;renLiiV'Fi«Qt«&tre«ty';tli«| 
.B<>ai?'itiIeadl4n'Eu8toheap, and othef'tbwn afisoeiattons irtth Shakf poa^a^ 
the rcMdbr who cafnnot ^etoutof ■LotidoiL<jQlits:birtlHdayy an4wh(^ 
hai tfhe' l«itk tb- be hard at work iii€hancerj4aae^r thejBocQttgh, 
maf b4 pretty oertain that Shakspeare has admiped the fiMs^ and the 
May flowers there; for the fields were dose to the latter, per)Ap% 
cabeiipto die very walls of the theatre; and the.sttbuijbanrintiiiti0i> 
atid ganieABbf hts frbnd Locd Southampton) occopibd thei($p<|t n^w 
called^ S<Mi^tbampt<Miubatld«ng8v It was reaUy.'a coantryiieighboiir*?' 
hood^ 'TheOlJ Bourne (Hblbovn) ran by, with: & bridge orer lt*.i 
and Gray'&inn was an* Academic ^berwer in the fields. 
I * ¥he.ffinner does not mWeh , signify. • Theaparest or the most abun- 
dant will ecfnally suit thetarions fortunes of the great poet; .only tt 
will beiksweUforthose^whocanaffofd wuie,topledgeFal$taff In ai^apr 
M*^ she? ris sa^k,'^ which seen^'to have been a sort o( sherry negtis« .After 
dinner Shakspeare*s volumes will come well on the table ; lying aitio^g 
thetdesert 'like . Uurels, where there isone, :and: Idp'plying iit' Vi^here 
there tS'not« Instead, of songs^ the persofns >preseBt may be c^Ued 
a^on 'for scenes. But tK^atrtes: need be laid oh this prekpbsttton^ il 
tkey'do n^t like to'realdout ioud» . iXhe pleasure^of lihe day should JN^ 
M<wii6h it liberty a(s possible;! -and if 'the cpmpaiiy prefer cottversttn 
iieiD, it will hot be Tei^easy -fdp theqi: to Wuch upon tuiy sulijecl;! 
which (Shakspeare shall) not have>it*uched upon also.. If tti4 ji^Dthu- 
fiasm h in higk taste, the ladi^ thbuld be crowjied'With violetSi ii'bicb 

Jnext^do the Toses 0/ thdir.lips) sieeih tto have, .been hisifi^vourHe 
ower. . After tea 'Should' come, singing and Inuidc, efspeciaUy |tJ|6 
sohgs'whi<lh.ArQe.wt from his playf, and the. ballad pf.i^^^^hou foCt- 
flowii^ AvoliL'.' If ah 'engi^aving or .bUst of him oould. occupji^' the 
principal place in the room, it would look like the '^ pre^eirt dmtyV of 
the occasion •; and we haveknowna very pleai»ant effect pro(hiee4rby. 
•very bbdv's bringing sdme quotation .applicable to hini; f>MiLr.lMft 
works^ttoa laying it before his image, ^ to lS)e r^ad iii the oonrseo/the 
evenhigl" ' ■''" * . - . «•• i',.-- :.■-•.. .1 A' t. *.' 

•Vhe BdhoF would have diiaited lAn: these .mattets, not ^/.'»^ch< to 
TecoumeDd^i what i the enthasia3m>:ol:the moment infill* suggest, as to 
enjo)]^ them with the reader, and have his company^ as it were, at ai> 
ImagtiAaTy ideeting. But he ia « to6) uarwell just now. <to W^ite mtiich^ and 
•hould have taken the liberty of cokapiling almost the whole of his |>rer 
sent number, could he have denied himself the pleasiire of .keying a 
fewWoad^eosohappyanoccasiotali . m < o tns' 



'' * ' AK UNANSWERABLE REPLY. • : •'«: • '^ 

« - For the.fleason mentioned in the preceding ^fltiqlei we ^9P^/the fpin 
lowing account,, instead of ve-A^rUing it* W^ can do sowiK^ ib^jlea^ 
fcrttplc,.ui«snmch a&iJif) wiick Irom.wjt^icb it H ^f^A, ^^eU'fjgts^p^ 
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of tile Quakers, it Uitl<^ known to i««id«r0 111 general i asd indeed ih< 
ftneofcleiinaf^ell speak for Utfelf. The neaider wiU smUe, when wd 
profess to b^ no^Qdakert eoiselves. Therttis eeiAiinly nothing dwJth 
Golotttad in omr reiigmn, especialiy dating 4he month of. Maj; .bat 
whererer sincerity -and kindness cdme together, there we bow otir 
beads, aiid take ^ art Ifr the worshifi. 'Thomas liarting, the hero (truly 
so called) of this story, was a Qn»ker, at a time wbcsn the sect was a 
pasttire, cnthasiastfc thing, referring to the first and best principles oC 
Christianity^ not a negation and a.dfiiss,' satisfied with having aUttha 
^p>od things" of this world, nei inde^ ubdepthe r<>$e, bail und^r.the 
beaver. And yet good negatire points are sottietliiMg too, SiS seotstgo* 
It is not unrefreshing to meet with a religion, which has a respect foi* 
peace and quietness, and declines knocking nB 00 the head. . < 

Thomas Lurting was mate aboard a Quaker vessel, retun&g* from 
Veplse, in the time of Charles the Seconds The vessel bad. beeli 
takes 'by pirates, and retaken by Lurting. Bat we retire to a difrf 
tance, wi^ our hats respectfully kepA on, while (he wof thy Mr. SeweU 
•speaks :-« . : 

«< The seeond night after, the captain of the Tnrkp, and <me of Us 
company, being gone to sleep in the cabin with, tiie master, the«ia<» 
persuaded .one to lie in his Cabin^ and aboat aa hour after another in 
another cabin ; and at last it raining very nmdi, ha persnaded then 
all to lie down tnd sleep t and when they wore all asleep, he. coming 
to them, (kirlygot thci^ arms* idtd- his possession* This being <doD^* 
be told iih men, <^ Now we have the Turks at our eomniaAdi do Ji^ift 
shall 'hurt any of them,' for if ye doj I will be against yo« i but thia-wid 
will do, now they are under deck, we will-k)eep themso»..andrgO''€of% 
Majorca/^ Now, having ordered some to keep the doora,lhey ^eted* 
their eou^se'to- Majorca, and they had suoh^a. strong gafe, that in.tha 
iriorning they ivere near ft. Then he ordered kis men, if* any ^ffttsg^A 
to come 6ut, notto let above omeor two at ^a time; and whe^tdae 
eatne out, expeottng to have seen his own country, hewptsfiot a.littio 
astonlsbed ltistead4hereof t^isee Majoiica. Tthen the mate teid to his 
men, '^^Be eareful of the dbor, for when he goes in ^ve ahaUrse^ what 
they will do; but have a care not tq spill blood." The Turkrbieing 
gone down, iad tellfti^ his eooinuiesf.what he had ^een, aod^ howilftey 
were going to Majorca, they^ instead of rising, all feii a cryMg^ for 
their courage was quite sunk ; and they begged ^^ that they might hoi 
be sold." This. (lie mate promised them, and said, ^^Theys^ld 
not,'' Andwben he had appeased them, he went into the Mim to 
the master, who k^ew .notltingof what was done, and gave himian 
account of the sudden change, and liow they had overcome tkaiXurks.. 
Which, when he understood, he told their captsiin, <^ That the vessel 
was now no more in their possession, but in his again ; and that they 
were going for Majorca." At tMsui[iexpected news the captain wept, 
and desired the master not to sell him ; which be promised he would 
not. mien they told him a4so, they would make aplaee to hldetlem 
in, tbit the - Spaniardsv^eoming aboard should not find them^ And »k 
tiiey did accordingly^ at which the Turks were veij glad, ^stoj 
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come kito At; port ot MBJojr^ut* . tbe Aafiter^ wl^K fol$n|E^.n^.weiit 
&»)iore, and left the mttte on board with teii.Tuxfcs....Jh^ master haviiig 
dokie his business, retitrued da bpard, not. taking., ^icens^^' lest the 
Spaniards shouU come and see th« Turks: but another .£qigli$h, master, 
bieiDg an acquaintance, lying there also with hiii ri^ip, ca^e at ntght,9i| 
board; and iitfter some discourse, they told him what thej had done, 
under promise of siiepce, ie$t the Spaniards should come and tak^ 
away the Turks. But he. bnok<^ his promise, and would hare had two 
or Ihree of the Turks to haye^brought ^em t9 England. His design 
thetf being seen, his demand was denied | au^ seeing he could not pre* 
vail, he said to Pattison and his siate, ^' That they were ipois, because 
they would not seil theTurks^ wt^icb^ were each worth two or three 
iMiiidred pitces of eight." Bpt the/ told l^im, << That if they would 
gWe many thousands, they should iff t .ha?e one, for they hoped to sen4 
them^hetme agatii; a»d to sfell them^ ' the .mate said, ^^ be would not 
hajre dobe for the whole isUnd*" Tb^ 9ther master, thenncominff 
Jtfhore, told the Spanfardt what he knew of this, who then threatened 
to take awaj^ the TttrkA« But Pattison and his mate, ^ayiofg h^d tjiis^ 
called out the Turk-s, and said to them, ^^ Ye must ^Ip us, or the 
Spaniards will (uko yogi from us.'' Tq this the Turks, as one maj 
easily guess, were vefy ready, and so ihej quickly got out to jsea : and 
^he English^ to suire the TuifkS) put themselves to the hazard of being . 
pvfereome • again ; for they continued ho?ering several days, because 
they would neit put Into any port of Spain, for fear of losing the I'urkSp 
to whom they gavie liberty fei^ four or five> daj^s, until they i^nde an 
attempt to rise; which the iDi^tD.. perceiving,, he prevented, without 
hurting any of thetti, thouf^ he c^uce.laid hold of one. Vet generally 
he was so kind to^them, thafc some of his men grumbled,^ tind.sajcf, 
^^ fie had mtfre aire for tKe Turks than for them.'' To w]iich )ii^ 
answer was, ^' They wore AtrangeiSy and. therefore he must treat them 
w«ll«** At length, after seveml. occu r|-Qpoes, (th^ mate told thei. master^ 
^^ That he thought it best toge to the coast^^of Barbary, because th^y 
were then lik« to miss their men of Var»" fo H^is the master con- 
sen teid., Howevf^r,'to deceive the Turks, they sailed to', and fro. for 
several days ; for ib' th^^ty-tlme they wer« for going to Algiers, bu^ 
wheu. n^t came the;;^ steered -the contrary way, and. went back againp 
by which means .thi^y i^ej^ the Tufks in ignor^nce^ so as to be quiet. 

'^ But on this ninth.' day, being all uppn di^cK^ when naiie of the 
English were thfeteibut'the jnaster, his mate^ and thepnan at the helm, 
they began to be $o ttlitowar.d and haughty^- tbiit it. rp^, hi the mate> 
miud, ^^ What.if they, should hy hold on i|ie xpaster, taod cast him 
overboard:" for they Irere* ten Justy men, i^nd 4te but a little ma.n. 
This thought stfuck .him tvith terror; but ^ recollecting himself,. lie 
staniped with his foot, und the meu cofiing up^ one asked for the 
crow, and another for tkeas^e^ tojall on i^eT^j^is ; but the mate bade 
them, not to hurtthe Tu[rks,^nd said, '^ I wilVHy hol^qn their capr 
tain;" which.hedid: for having he^rd th?l|itbrj^»^|i't)^e master,'he 
stepped forwardy Arid Jayiog hold of th^ captain,; said he ^^ mu^t go 
^ dowui," which \t did very quietly, a^d ^U. thf. rest followed Mni* 
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Turks dh slioref'was Jret not resolwd upon. The ihate sawwfe|t 
enough, {hat^'he bdi^ the man who hUd begun this bustaess, itiroold 
be his lot abo i6 {)rifig it to an end« • He then acqnainteld the mavtei^ 
that be was willing to carry the Turks on shore ; bat how to do £bis' 
safel)r, he as ^t "kneh hot ctlrtaittly ; • for to- ^ie ilkem the ^boat wa^^ 
toodangerpus, for thetf^he^'yii^htgetb^i and armiss'&nd so obine 
aiSdr^taketh^&'^hip^With hf%w« bdsit^-anA'itO'^iarry them on shof 
t^fth two or thre6 of the sht^V'meri^ ^abiako^a great Ha^lifd, becatiser 
Hie' Turks ^^ere ieiif in number r- i^nd't^' put bne haHf on? siiorei'was^, no 
^csi dang^otts*; ferihefi they'ihij^bi raise tKecbuntry, andsp kvttptM 
the EfigliSfi' when' they etfrneViththeiOtKeirhftlf/ rin Ihis^^reiU; strait^ 
th'e maf^ said to the mastj^, ^^ifliryduldlet hm^haifB the> Wtrana 
iKree'terh^to' 1^^ with htby ^ webrd' venture to'^utlhe Tiirkstoii 
ihor^.'^ 'I^He master, relying* pferhaps on hisr niate^s 'cotiduct^ 'consentbd 
tb the pTopoiairihdugh' not -without some' teard dfbpt-bn both Sfde«i 
¥alhe'6ia£eWkJng cofcl rage, -said 'td the' inastter, ^< I Belief e: die Ldrd 
Wt ^Ws6he'mi:\ ^dt'lhkib licJthtng but gbod-will hi Veirtariog my 
lift* J- Siia.TMaTe riot .the Ibair fern 'upon me'; but trust that? aH witl 
do Well."^ Thfe ^kasle^ Kaying consented, the bate called ^p the Tiirks> 
m\ji k6in(Vit\i Wo men and a bo)^ in the boat, tbokiin these tenTttrks^ 
«1i'lobsi3 aW ttnbbund.; Terhiips s^mc{body wiiL'* tjiiiik jtbls^lo be^A 
tery inconsiderate act of the'iiiate^ and thai' it wbald Jbate 'b&cn mortf 

gudetit to hare tied the Turks' handS'y^the rather becauseihe Md itiade 
e ni^n promise, that tiiey should do notliiHfg'to -the Turks, - iTatil h^ 
i^aid;" be could db rio'mbre f* for then he gave th^nMiliert^ td act for 
thieit Ktfs s?o as they j iidge^ eofuVenieiit J Nbw feince »he knew tibt^h w' 
'hearfie'shduld bring the Turks ashore, afnd whether the^r.^hedld^ not 
have he^H necessithted iotsw'itti' a little, it seemed nol pridAit to d& 
any thing which itright tiave exaspet-ated them y for Vt' it had falbd iout 
so that they must have iswam, then* ^f neisesslty they must have b^en 
uittied, wbifch would iia^been dangerous. If M4he mate dM not 
omit to be as careful as'p^sstblehe could. I^OP^llihg in^tire'captain of 
the Turks, he placed iiim'iirsrt in the boat's 8t0iriT^>>then callifi^' fbl* an- 
other, he placi^hSm in his'lap, and one oh eftcb sid)^, and t^rd-'mofi^ 
in their U'ps, u^tilhfe'hkd piloted tHemall^ *ifrlii«^h>he did to>p^eveh't a 
siidden n^ng/ lie himself «»t- with? it bOa^hoOk ki his hand' on -the 
bow of the bdiif j • Kivifi^ neSit to liirn'ohe of the shij^meu^ and two> 
that toiled, haying one a carpenter's lid^, abd tti^ bthei* a Coober-S 
heading knffe. . Tbes^ trere all the krioi^ besides whkf bf^longed to^the 
T,urks which th^y had' at- their commhiid. ' Thus ^thei boat w«ht^^ 
and stood for thi^ ahoi-ei' But as they caAie*tie4v ft, the ftiien ^tn^whig 
afraid, one of Hhtiii'cH^d ou^ of asadde^, .^' liord- have* mercy on U^^ 
t*hefe'ktt'TUfld^iii':t*ci 'busied on shore k^^^ThclTtfftai-ijf the' boat' poft 
celvmg th^ £nglf^h'^6*b^(Efr8[id, all rose at otide; . But<ttie'ih4ft<^;;whd 
in thi^ gfeat'sti^it cohtifiued to be hearty y/»l<0wed' hii^setf 'nolvUo.be a 
tn^ii of i'6tiif^(*j 'andbld^ihe-iiienc to ^^ t(|k^ up s^udi atmi as th^jftOiad^ 
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but do nothing )yjth them until he gare them leave." And then see- 
ing that there were no men,4n the-busheBy and that it was only aa ima- 
gination, all fear was taken away from him, and his courage increas- 
ing, he thought with hlin^elf, it is l>ettejr to strike, a man^ than to 
cleave a man's head, and turning the boat-hook in his hand, he struck 
the captain a smart blow, apd ^ bid 'him sU down,;whioh he did in- 
stantly, add so did ail the tests After the boat was come so near the 
shore, that they conld'ie^siljr wftde, the mate bid the Turks jump out, 
and so they did ; and 1;(bca}ii6ythey said they were about four miles 
from a town, heithenv^yWthem some loaves, and other necessaries. 
They would fain have persuaded the English to gd witli them ashore to 
a town, promising to tfej*l,ihem With wine,' and other good things ; but 
though the mate trusted in XHviii6 Providence, yef he wajs not so care- 
less as freely to enter into an appareobt danger, without being necessi- 
tated thereto : for though he had some thonghts^ that the Turks would 
not have done him any eviT, yet ft was too hazardous, thus to have 
yielded to the mercy of those that lived there ; a,nd therefore he very 
prudently rejected their invitation, well knowing that the Scripture 
saith, " Thou shalt net tempt the Lord thy (Jod." The Turks see- 
ing they could not persuade bim^ took their leave with signs of great 
kindness, and spwent on shpjre. The English then putting the boat 
closer in, threw them all theit'Oflrms on shore, being unwilling to keep 
any thing of theirs* ' And when tl<e«Turks got tip ttoe hill, they waved 
their caps at the English, and so joyfully took their l^st farewell. And 
as soon as the boa^ came again on board, they had a fair wind, which 
they had not all the while th^ Turks were on board. Thus Thomas 
Lurting saved the ship'^hd its tneii ; which being thus wonderfully 
preserved, returned t'o ^n^a^nd , with It prosperous wind. Now be- 
fore the vessel arrived at London^ the news of this extraordinary case 
was come thither, and w)^n she waft coming up the Thames, the King, 
with the Duke of Ycirk^ and several Lords being at Greenwich, it 
was told him, there was' a Quaker's ketch coming up the River that hafl 
been taken by the Turks, and redeemed themselves without fighting. 
The King hearing this, f^jse with his^barge to the ship's side, and 
holding the entering-rope in his hand, he understood from the mate's 
own mouth, how the thing had happened. But when he heard him 
say, how they had let the Turks go fr^e, he said to the master, " You 
have done like' a fool, 'fol* yon ' might hiiVe had good gain for th«iii:'* 
and to the ma^ehe s^,, " yQushpuljl have.bi:pught tbeTuyk^ to me." 
But the mate ans^r^red, " I thought it better for them to be in their 
own country." 
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■'•■ " EPITAPH on A DOG.' 

(PrwniheLaiinofViMcniB§Hrne.} 

- ' '^ >oor/«ttTairt»folWolf.d<>ghef6llte, 

i^ . ' That wont to tend'roy oJd blind omter's stepir, 

A t> . . Hit guide and guard s nor, while my aerviee lattedf 
Had he occaaion for fctiat staff, wjtl) whiph 
He now goes picking out his path in fear ^ 
Over the highway* and crossings; bnt would p1ant« 



V 



Safe in ih^ oosduct oi my fneMtly a^oey 
'A firm foot forward adU, tiU he hac^ gyicned 
His 9eat» bv some road side, nigJ) where the tide 
Of passers-bj in tbicVesi conflofence flowed : • " 

' To whom wHh loiul and* passlqnafe' laments 
. From knom. to ere hia diK^'e9tate hfl wailed. ' 
l^or wailed, to all in vain : aome here and there. 
The welUdispo^ed and good, their pennies gave. 
I meantime at His feet obseqnious slept ;' 
Not Bll-Mateep in^aleep, but beMt and ear 
Pricked up at bi^ .least motion— to receive • 
At' bis kind hand my customary crumbs, 
.And common portion in his feast of scraps-^ 
Or when ni^ht warned «s homenrards, tired and spent ' 
"With oar long day and tedum beggary. 
These, were my roannew,, thts.roy wary of life^^-. 
Till age and slow disease me overlook. 
And sSveref! from my sightless master^ side. 
Bat lest the grace efio good deeds abou)d die. 
Til rdttgb tract of yean m mw'tji^ oblivion loat. 
This slender tomb of turf ha.tb Irift reared, *- 

Cheap monument of no ungriidf inig hand^ 
And wit'h short verse msenbedit to attest. 
In ton^ and lasting mtion 4o. attest, 
Tkt viriuea of the Beggar' nod |)is Dof ^ 

C.L. 
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There he srriiTMig round al)Out doth ilie« ' ' . 
' Itad takes turve* with bude curiolM eM : ' ■ 
. ,Nuw tbisj now that, he tastetl) tcudem. 
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ROUSSEAU'S PYGMALION. 



* 'Wc are notaware that thisplece of Rousieaa's ha$ hitherto appeared 
In English. It is a lavourite ia France, and very natnrallj so, on all 
accounts. To our countrysien there will perhaps^appear to be some^ 
thing, iti parts of it,- tdo declamatory and full of ejacvlation ; and it 
mast be ^confesded, that If the^story alone is to be considered, the illus- 
trious author has committed one great fault, which was hardly ta be 
ei)[>ected.of him; and ! that is^ that he has not made the sentiment suf- 
ficently prominent. The original story, though spoiled by the rake 
Orid, informs us,' that Pygmalion with all Ms warmth towards the ser 
was so disgusted at the mauners of his countrywomen,' that instead o{ 
going any longer into th^r society, he preferred making images, in hia 
^wnmind, and with his chisel, of whit a >woman' ought to be ; inform* 
lag her looks, of oourse, with, sentiment and kindness, as well as wiilfe 
the^mbre ordinary attraclioi|S. . It appears to us, therefore, that4n« 
stead of making him fall ia love, almost oiit of vanity^ as Rousseau, hat 
done, it might 'have, been/ better, in the abstntct ppint of ? lew abote 
mentioned, to represent him fashionhig.the Bkehess 6f a creature after 
iiis own heart, lying and looking at it Ivith a yearning wish thai Ho 
eould hare met tYithi s««hca.liTing being, and at last, while indul^iiig 
his imagination with talking to her, making him lay his hand upon hers) 
and finding: it wax>m».. Ae vest Is, idu:.evelry. respect^ exquisitely 
snanaged t^ Bfafas^cna* . BM nowt^wsei must elnefy^, ^tlnt. whilecthe 
o^rge of a'<QKtaifiy prevailbg bir jof inMAoerityoter the Fceneh slyln 
in.' these matters, lappeamj ult in most insttmoesj -a greater confidence il 
toibepat in the'efithusta^m of the Omaeyese*'forihfi:wasaikiod'o4 
Pygmalion himsell^ disg^ttd widi tlm .w»rld, aAd petpeltiallyt greft 
hopelessly endearouring to realize the dr^ai^ of. Us. imaginillion. 
!n»s, Hfter aU^j4»pfH'hat«<be post toitching thmgsin his peisformaHce. 
Pygmalion's self predominates oyer the idea of his iiiittt«S8t JMcauMI 
ihe aiMior*fli s«lC. pr«««9diuiilm hini whOe he (vrrotek . Tbe:oill|r mclaai 
diffetraea .between. 4ie fabulous. soUtMy dnd tha veal bnslj; :wiis^ mAitfi 
pummYf that -^^alioa^ seems to ba?e been willbig endu^ iA be .fii9m% 
toUed, had .h^/fo«nd a. AMSisess that deierrcdbim; i#lH9rQiis ReiMMWi 
^qphe jfFKs r^aUy bel^Tifd,^ and even th^aght hftnselftso^. w^sisur^-to 
be^.f[iadeth0 mia oC his own.oomfert; p^rtjyiby.a.diatvtittral mftr^ 
Wdtly of !t?tBperaii)ent^' and p«rtijy pefhaf)3^by a. AistidioQS,Bietei<h|i9k 
(^ sufitlety^wJMQb. turned hi»*^ye with « paiafiil iharpnesi^ apofti^hf 
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defects instead of humanities af his fellow-creatures, and made the In- 
dividual answer for the whold idass. 

The Sctst repf esent^ a S^ulptor^s work-shopf*, hi wlHch are seve- 
ral blocks of marble, sculptured groups, and sketches of statues. 
In the midst of these ia another statue, concealed under a drapery of 
a light and shining stulfi, ornamented with fringes and garlands. 

Pygmalion is sitting, supporting his head with his hand, in the atti- 
tude of a man ^ho is unedsy and melahclioly. On a sudden he rises ; 
and taking «rne of his toolsr frmA a table^ fives sofne strokes of the 
chisel to several of the sketches ; then turns from them, and looks 
about him with an air of discontenf . 

Pygmalion. There is neither life nor soul in It ; it is but a mere 
stone. I shall never do any thing with all this. 

Oh, my genius, where art thou ? What is become of thee ? Alt 
Hay fire is ejctingtitshed, iby iibaginaliod is ft oieii ; the • marble cdmsl 
€^ from my handSi 

Mike no more gods, Pygmalion s you are but H cooimon artisi-** > 
Ye tile kifilrnMeHts, no longer iBStrmKentii df mjr glory, ye shall dis«> 
hdnduT iny hands no more. ' 

• (He tkrows away his tools with disdain, BskA walks about 'with his 
anus crossed, as in meditation.) 

WHathnl bedome? What strange revoiutioii has taken place iil 
iael^^Tjr^f proved and opulent city, your illustribus ikionameiits of 
art, no looker attract me. I have lost my tasle fbr them. Ail Liters 
eoursSs^witb ortin^^ and philosophers hai become insipid to me: tlve 
ibciety of painters and poets, has bo attraction for Tine ; praise and re^- 
iiDwtf have d^Bcd to jBleiratenie^ the apprebatibii of posterity has no 
lAlfensBi for the ^ even IrlbndMiip haft to me lost all her chahas. 

Jimd yoix,iydnhg ntostc^riiieees of natui'e^ whoAn myatt faaa {AresumiMl 
tohnitftt^^ ye«, k» whoM trsdn the fyleasorieSiefer ledaie, ywu, ny 
oHardln^ nnodels^ who.consunked meat oiice with the. flames/ of: lovfe 
^oid ^enlas^^^^sinc^ £ have. surpassed yed,' yitw are a}l. faecone iUifV 
fbreiittiir md. ■ .:'•*'.'...!• 

( (Be^nsts hii»BCflfy und contempfetto ihe f^'uresr anMintf hjbsi*) 
' 'Deiarfiied idthirrootebyan isooiieeivifUd cha«m', I ILhow not what 
tri^ Hewy ind ^et i csnlbot ieaive lt4 ' I wander 'from group io gtMip^ 
froui fi^reto fi^nrr^ my weadt aid uncertain ..diisel |io k>n|^r aeknidwi 
kd^ng it^ff mast^n ThcMr rml^ ikAtdbea «r» lisft untouched by ikd 
land w^hfdb should havdgrroR thietolifiBraiid bauity-*^^ 

(He irises impbtuouaiy.) * . . ./iv j. f 

' ItivoVer^ it i^ orert 1 haHlostmrgeiihiot So(you*{M4ttid yirtl 
iHuro-MfrvkedHi. . : • .^ '•: ■ ..'•.-. T 

> Jtodi^hatthenUthiginAdrMilarrdimrwIffaheMS^ 
aii^ ire which ddroarv liei * Wiiy miM lan^ot «f ektiUMrtsIkd 
gmliit^ shbutdlfeel tl&M emtftfooa^ tllew Mrtfi'of lutfafelaiihs ^siMi) 
iMalftifiMiomita^ rtnUIebnesi, this s«cmI agitailm wMch'^io^lMl 

emm U tMa ilMrai^lbtt : I b«?b^ cbnoeakd ItKhdbr i^ ^eil^iiiy «roi 
ftti» )»ri i i*sJBWfg'» to tU fed i(S cover thiteMcrniiMent lotf Uieirg^oY^ ^hck 
I baf« ^fmkmM^M tt, I hate bee^# m^te Mlanehtfly Ahdibtfeiir^ 



ttow dear, how precious, this immortal woriL will 6b ^ m.9 1 Upf 
exhflui^M ipM* l|ha)i u»^fi more prodiipe any ttivm;#>7p^ft beaf^tfHilv 
worthy of m«, I will point to BUy GaUjbefi, aAd saya " Thei« (^ |iiy 
work." Oh my Gali^tefii when I sh^U have lost altelse^ 4p Aon 
^loRA remain t<? m^} ffiyd { ^1^1 he CQfl3Qled} 

(He approaches the yeiled statue ; draws back^ go^s^ c<Mnes; St9)p9 
aom^ttmes to look at it, aoS a^hs.) 

But why conp^ 4t ? What fi^ I gaia hy that i K^d^ed to l^lemssp 
why refuse myWf the pleasure of xi)uteinf>lati]?i|; the fiaejit of my 
works ?-*— -Perhaps there may yet be aonie defect which J baTe not 
{NiroeiY^d ; porhaps I might yet add iome ornam.ept ip ^he drafwf y : 
no in^gieable grace sheijJd be wmntii^ to so charming ^a objeptt Per* 
hapa the contei^mtioa pi this figuje^mp^y rerAtiiiaiUite my li^iguishing 
^aiitginatioQ. I must see h^ again ; I lavst ^S^mJiQ^ n^y worty* What 
do I say i Yes ; I ha?e ne?er yet. jexamined It i hitherto I have only 
admired her, 
' (He §of s to t^iae th« veil^ And lets it (all, as if a^rroed.) 

I. know not what. emotion ^h^ me when I iouch this ▼^ : I feel^ 
tremor, afi though I were tpuching the sanctuaJir of isome diTinif:y»-rr 
iVglB^Uon, it b hut a stone ; it is thine owi^ woiik.7-— ;-Whi^t can.}^ 
mean^ In our templea^.they serve godf made of the^aine ^ate|-^il| 
and formed by the «anie hand as this, 

. (He raises the veii trembling, and prostrates hioM^f before the statue 
ot Galatea, which is seen placed on a pedestal, f ais^4 l^y ^i^icii\cnl^f 
ateps of marble.) 

Qh, (xalatea! receive my horoagf. I have deceired pnyself^ I 
thpnght to ni^ke you a nymph, and I have made you a gqddesSf ^en 
Veniia herself is less beai|tiful. 

O ranity, human weakness 1 I am ne?e^ ireary qf admiring Xf^y oyria^ 
wcrrk; lam intoji^loalcd with self-^loye f I adore myself in Oifit whic^ 
{ bare made«--^-*»No, never was (here any thiug in nature so .beautiful ( 
I ha,Te surpassed the work of the Gi)ds— ^^What { so fiii^ny bpavtie^ 
formed by my hands ; my hs^nds then have touched thorn ; oiy n^P^th 
liaafrfr*4 ^ee a defiect. This, drapery too much ^Cf^nceals it. I ^^st 
slo^ U away more; th^ charms vfhiqk it shades should be mb):^ 
displayed. 

(He take»hia mallet and chisel, and, advaneiojg slpw)y, begins with 
much hesitation to ascend tho step^ tfiis:ard$ the statue, wbi|ch, k ^ewi» 
be dares not toneh. He raises the diisel, he stops.) 

What fa this tronbi&M-this trembling ? 1 holxl tl^e chisel with H 
feeble hand — I cannot— I dare«not-^*^I shall spoil frj^ry thip^, 

(He endearours to conquer hfs troubJLe, ^fid atla&t ra|?i\]g th? (chjsel 
.again, makas o^e stfolbe and: lets it fjal|, with a loud ^ryJ) . . 
. Gods ! I fe^ tlie quivering fbssh repel the chisel { . . ^ 

., (He descend, tr<emblin|» and confused,) .. 

«i— 'Vaiq terror, Wind fj^y !— TN<>-rI will n^t toiich Jbf^rr-J^he fSodfJ 
nflh'i^ht me. Donbtle^ sh^ is alrofidy deified. 

(He contempllttes her ftgain.) 

What would you change, Pygmalion? Ixiok! what new pharms 
can you give he/? Ai^i her poly fault U her perfection.^-pivii^ 
feialatea.! less perfect, nothing ^ould be wpntiog.to thee. 
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' T^t a $6Ul fs'waaitfQg. That figute should trot be wiihi>al k 8611L' ' 
[^(J^i^stflUn/creastfagtend^ness.) - * '*' ' • 

'''H(^w fide ^K(Aild be the 8|[>a} to animate that body ! 

(He stops a lonj; tim,e : then returhs to his seat,- and sfleftks ^ffh a 
Blow and changed' Toice.) - ' 

What desires hate I dared to form ? What senseless wishes ! Wh*t 
istBsI feelT^OJili^avefrf the illusion vantshes, and I dare' liot look 
fnto 'tay he^rt. 1 should Kive too ihuchto reproach myself wilh. ' 

(He pauses a Tbng time, in profound melancholy.) 

TIrs then is the noble tiasstda #hich distracts Mel 'It is'Oit 
account of thi^1nanimsLte%ute,: fhktl dare not go out of this 9^t!«^ 
A figure of marbfet^A konel^A hard and tinfOMed- mass, iftttil 
Worked with this iron f—^Madmen-, i^cover thy self, bee Chine ^t#<M^^ 
groan for thy folly— i-Buf no-— '- • * ''".'/' 

(Impetuously.) . . - m ! •, 

.No,, I have not I6^tiiiy reason; iio,! am not wandering; Ii«ep^^ach 
Inysielfwith nothing^ ^Itis notbf this mirble thut Ittrt endmourW; 
it is of a living being whdni it r^^mbles; the -figure ^vHiith it preients 
ip my eyes. Wherever this adorable foriti rtiay be, whatever }»4jr 
may beat iti whatever hand niAy have made it, she will IteTe alithd 
vows of my hea,rt* Y^^y my only folly is in the poVer of ^ ditteeriililg 
fcejiuty; my only crime is being sensible to it. There is nothing in 
this I ought to blush for. • '• 

(Less lively, .but always with passion.) ' *• 

* What arrows of fire seem to issue ftom this object to burn my 
Senses, and to carry away my soiil unto their source ! y Alas ! she re- 
mains immoveable and cold, while my heart, consum^ by her charms', 
lonps to quit my oii»n body to give warmth to her's. I imagine id my 
•delirium that I could spring from myself, that I could giv« to her my 
lifej that I could animate her with my soul. Ah, let Pygmalion die^ 
to live in GalkteBj !-rWhat do I say, O heaven? If I were she, I 
should no longer se^ her ; I should not be he thoJt loyes her !<-^No^ let 
my Galdt^ti live ; b4t let not me become Galatea* Oh ! let me ahray* 
be another^ always wi^ her to be herself, to love her*^ to.be beloved*^ 

.(Trajispprt^d.)^ 

Tortnehts, TOWS, desires, impotent rage, terrible, fiiitaMoirc'—^Oh ! 
allien Is in my agitated heart— —Powerful^ beneficent Gods l^Gods 
of the people, who know, the passions of men, ah, how many miracles 
liave you do^e for small causes ! Behold ^is object. IocIl into my 
beart, be just, and deserve your altars ! 

<Wtth a more pathetic enthusiasm.) . 

And thou, sublitne essence, who concealing thyself from the' senses, 
art felt in the heart of men, soul of the universe,' principle- of all eiLis- 
tence^ thou who by love givest harmony to i^e elements, life to matter, 
feeliiig to'bodtes,'aiid form to all beings'; sacred fire, cel)^stial • Venus, 
by whom every thing is preserved, and unceasingly re-produeed ! ^Ab, 
where is thy equalizing justice ? . Where is thy expansire power ? 
Where Is the law of natdre in the sentiment I experience ? Where is 
thy vivifying warmth in the inanity of my vain desires ? All thy flames 
are conceatrated in my heart, and the coldness of death remains upon 
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this marble; I perish- b]^ tite ^kbesri^Uib if hfcki1lls11g<lii^ 
Alas! I'hx^t tib ^j^t^^; ifctr«adf«Be ejtigis, And ought tajoeise; 
order is disturbed, nature is outraged; restore t^i^ her laws ttveir em^^^ 
pil¥,' ^€ jtabli^ hbrfiNBtiefic^iiteotii'se, aifd equally shed thy dttine 
mfittencb.' Ye»/two lyings are left out of the plenitude of thtbgs. 
Divide between them that devouring ardonr which consumes the* one 
^IthJMt animating the other. It is thou who hast formed by my hand 
ihese ' chiirm9^ and ' these features, wliidi ' wa«it but life «ad feelings 
GhFe'to* tier th6 half of ibine. Give all, if it be n<ec^SBary« It shalll 
Suffice he to live In ' her. Oh thonl who devest to smile opoa the 
homage of mortals, this being who f^eh nothiAg^ hoboars thee • hpt. 
Bxte^ iliy glory with thy works.' Goddess of beauty, spua^t ^this 
irffi^oBt to^ nature, that a form so perfect' should be «b image* otwiiiob 
ihere is nOKving moduli: , - ...i- .:•■ ' 

(He /gradually re-approaches the statue with an air of confidenee 
and joy.) 

I resume my senses* What an unexpected calm ! What uohoped 
courage rc-animates me ! A mortal fever burned my blood, a balm of 
confidence and hope flows in tny veins, and I Ibel a new life. Thus 
thetrsens^ .of oiu.depeiMleneesometimeS). becomes oui* eoosolation. 
•However unhappy mortals may be, when they have invoked the GodS| 
they Ace more traoquil-^-r-? And y^t this unjust confidence deceiv<fs 
those who^fornt senseless wishes.^^Alasl in the condition I am in, w(j 
ciiU upon ev^y one, and no one hears us ; the hope which deceives 19 
more: senseless than the desire. , ; 

M i Asham^ of so many follies, I dare, no more to contemplate the cause 
iofthein. Whend wish tq raise my eyes towards this fatal object,.! 
StueliAoew trouble, a sudden palpitation takes my breathy a secret 
tremor^ stops me ■ 1 

(With bitter irony.) 

Oh,. look, ppor soul! summon courage enough to dare behold 1^ 
status* ^ . 

(He feefl it become animated, and turns away with alarm ;. his heart 
oppressed with grief.) ' /^ 

Whal havo.I seen? ' Gods! what have I imagined that I saw ? ^ 
cblotir on. the flesh, .a fire in the eyes, even movement- It was not 
enbkigh lio hope for amiracle^to con^plete my misery^ at last 1 have 



i.<(Witli expressive melancholy.) 

Unhappy creatui^, all is over with thee-^-^thy delirium is at it's 
height*--— rthy reason as well a&thy genius abandons thee. Hegretii 
•ntNl, Pygmalion, for the loss will conceal thy shame. 

(With indignation.) 

^l» Ipver of a stone is too happy, w becoming, a v bipnary^ 

(ile! turns again, and see^ the status move and descend the si^pi^ iq 
f non^ of . the pedestal. He falls on bi& knees, and raises his handii and 
oyHes; towards heav«n.) . 
' Immortal Gods ! Yenu^, Galatea I Oh, illusion of a furious Ipve ! . 

(Galatea touches herself, and says)-r*'J^e I 
, . (Pygmalion transported) ^Me! 
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. (Pjgii]ali0ji>rTR»yis]uilg iUuaJQO^ wjl^cii e▼«l|>r^acbes m^^^iy ! Ohy 
sever) «6Tev.«bi^a4oa me. , .^ .. .;, 

(Pjgmalioa 10 an agftation, ia twi^fMK'ts w)ii«li h^c^n with ^i^iiiikjr 
rcitraio, follows all her raovem^ntB, lirt^m U> Her,, ojits^ryes. h#r WiiUi f 
€or€toi:k9 ^ttcfntion, which i^ar^iy allows, him to breiiti^a, Gj^tetjp^ 
advanceS'Aad looka athin;.lie ris^ •iiastilj^ exlendu hi# jiMrillSf.aiu) 
looks at her irith dtlight; She laf 4 Iier haad( op his arm ; h4 jtr4»|DhW9i 
takes Ihe hand, presses It to hlshc^rt, and corersit with wrdAntJktsftes.) ' 

(Galatea, with a 9i^>-**Ahl it is I again. 

rPf9Bialion)<«i-Yefl, dear aad charming ofe(ject--4hoii,woEl]^ Mst^fr 
piece of mj hands, of my heart, and of the Gods I It 14 Uipa, it 14 
thou alone—- I hare given thee all my being— henceforth I wiUi M^e hu% 
fortfcce. !t . •: .. 
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' Among the pieces printed at the end of Cfaanoer's works, and attr!« 
buted to him, U a transdation, tinder this title, of a po^ of thu&cci^ 
brated Alain Chartier, Secretary to Charles the SU«h ahd Sefienth. . tt 
was the title which suggested to a friend the y^i^ses at <th^'e«d of oor 
present number. We wish Alain could have seeo them. He wduid 
have found a Troubadour air for them, and sung theiA to La Belle DaMS 
Agnes Sorel, who was however not Sans Mercy; The uaion of the 
Imaginative and the real is rery striking throngiioi:^t^ particnliniy' In 
the dream. The wild gentleness of the rest of the thoughts and 4sf tb« 
music are alike old ; and they are also alike young; iof lovse and ima« 
gination are jalways young, let them bring with ^m .what times' and 
accompaniments they may. If We take real fiesh and blood w|th us, 
we may throw ourselves, on the facile wings of our svmpathy, into 
what age we please. It is only by trying to feel, as^^w^l as to ihbcy, 
^rough tlve medium, of a costume, that writers become m«re flesh less 
inasks an4 cloaks, — things like the trophies of thie andents, when they 
hung up -the empty armour of an enemy. Ahc^less loi«» would 
still feel these' verses, in spite of" the inferoduetioa ofi samothing 
unearthly. Indeed any lover, truly touched, or any body capable cMf 
heiqg so, will fe^l them ; because love itseif resembles a vi^itatibn '; and 
the kindest looks, which bring with them tfn ineTitable portion of hap- 
piness because they seem happy themSdves, haunt ns W^h a speH4ikb 
power, which makes us shudder to guess at the sufierings of Ihase who 
C/in be fascinated by unkind ones. 

Feo|)le however need not be much alairmed at the thought of ^ch 
8uff(n3ngS now*a-day5 ; hot at least in some coun#ri€fs. Sinoe tho lime 
When ladies, and cavaliers, and poets, and the levers of natikvey felt 
that humanity was a high and n^t a mean thing, love in gen'eral has 
become either a grossness or a formality. The modern systems 
of morals would ostensibly divide women into two classes, those 
who have no charity, and those who have no restraint ; while aiyen. 
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poorly conrerflaDt with the latter, anci t-endered indifferent to the 
former, acquire bad ideas of both. Instead of the worship of LoTe, 
we hare the worship of Mammdn ; and all the diiSerence we can see 
between the sufferings attending on eitiier is, that the sufferings from 
the worship of Love exalt and humattize us, and those from the wor« 
ship of Mammon debase ahd brutalize. Betwisen the delights there is 
no comparison.— ^Still our uneasiness keeps our knowledge going on. * 

A word or two niore of Alain Chartfer's poem. *^ M. Aleyn^'* 
saith the argument, ^^ secretary to the king of France, Earned this 
dialogue between a gentleman and a gentlewoman, who finding no 
mercy at her hand, dieth for sorrow*''' We know not in what year 
Chartier was born ; but he must hate lived to a good age, and written 
this poem in his youth, if Chaucer jtranslated it ; for he died in 1449, 
and Chaucer, an old man, in 1400. The beginning however, as well 
as the goodness of the version, looks as if our countryman had done it; 
for he speaks of the translation's havib^ been enjoined him by way 
of penance ; and the Legend of Good Women was the result of a 
smilar injunction, in consequence-of his having written some stories 
not so much to the credit of the.sf^! He,— ^ who as he represents, 
had written infinite things in their jp raise! But the Court-ladies» it 
seems, did not relish the story of^Troilus and Cressida. The exor- 
dium, which the translator has added, is quite in our poet's manner. 
He says, that he rose one day, not well awaked ; and thinking how he 
should best enter upon his task, he took one of his morning walks^ 

Till I came to a 1u»ty green Hifey * ' . ' 
Full of fbwers, t6 ie6 a gretit pleasaunce; ' 
And »o, bdWIy, (with their benign sufferaace 
Wliich read this book, touching thid mattdre) 
Thus I began, if it please yon to. heaiv 

Master Aleyn's dialdgue, which is very long, will. not have much 
interest except for those who are in the situation of his lover and belle 
Dame; but his introductioii of it,',hi^ acco^int of hi3 riding abroad, 
thinking of his lost nMStress,-^hi8. hearing nmsiD in a garden, and 
being pressed by some friends vthcf 99tift hh& to come in, — is all 
extremely lively and natural. ' j^t his entrance, the ladies, ^' every 
one by one," bade him welcome ^^ a great deal more than he was 
worthy." They ar^ waited iipoiir,' at their repast, not by " deadly 
servants," but by gentlemen andlaviers; iof one of whom he proceeds 
to give a capital picture. • ' ' . v. y • 

Emong all b'ther, bire Ij^ii ^8py,' 

Which in great thought ,ful often came ftftd w*nf, ^ 

As one that had becin ravMh^d ntleHy':' 

In his language Bolgveatlirdlltigent^ r - /. 

His^countenance hf»£epli With grei* Hif meott 

Bu^biff 40iir0 ftrireipflsMd his: vpasott, 

For ever his eye went adet Jm4 antelM^'. 

IMi fmtfjty a time, when it was no season. ^ 

To make chere, sore himselfe he pained. 
And outwardly he faioed great gUdnesse ; 
To sing also, by force he was constrained, 
For no pleasaunce, but very shamefastnesse-i 
. '' * ' Forlh^tioihptaint«fbi9m6sthMVM¥6IM 
ii< ' CAme to hift voice. ^ « \; . 
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• Bat to return to our other Belle Dame. 
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All, wTiaC.caiV ail ihe«, Wl-etched wight^ 

Aloiie and palely loitering; 
The sedge i$;wiiher'd from the UJce, 
Aud no birds' sing. 

All, wlie^t can ail thee, wretched vr'^gjtitp^ 

^o haggard and so woe-begotie } 
The aquifrefB grdnary rs fulK' 
And the harvesi^a done. 

I see a Hly on thy broWy : 

Wiib anguish moist and fever,deiri 
And on thy cheek a fading rose . ... 

Fast witherelh too. 

t met a Lady in the meads 

Fu\l beautii'iil, a ffliry^i child J 
Her hair was lon^, her foot was lighf, - 
And her^yes.w^ile wild. 

I set her on my pacing 8teed« 

And nothing else saw all day long.; 
For sideways would she jlean, and sing « 

A fa^iry's songr^ 

I made a garland for f^e^'head,. 

And bracelets tooj and Fragrant sones 
She look'd at me as she did 4a?et 
And made s« eel OBoan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

Aqd honey wild, and manna dew ; 
And sure in language strange she aaidy . 
I love thee true. 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there 8i>e gazM and sighed deep» 
And there I shot her wild sad eyes — 
So kiss*d to slerp. 

And there we slumbered on the moss, 

And'ihere I dreamfti,«h woe betide. 
The latest d ream I ^y^t d ream*d 

On thecold hiU side. . . 

J saw. pale kings> and princes too» 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ;' 
Who cried, *• Ia bi^flerfeatn* sttfi ihercy 
iiath tiiee:in.tlyralir 

I saw their starv'd lips in the eloom-' ' - ' •: ' 

With horrid,wji;Qi^;gap^d wid^ff' 
And 1 awoke^and fontxd me here \ 
On the cold .htlf side;. . . 

And this it why t sojoorn iiere 
Alone «nd palely loiteriim^ 
Though the tedfretarwtithQrdirom tii« hilset ' 
Andnalmrdatifig* 

' .CifiAml 
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ThcK he wriving round about doth fii«« 
And takes surrey with busle curiou&eye: 
Nuw this, now that, he tuteth teudeMy. 

SpeMBB. 



No. XXXII.— WEDNESDAY, MAY 17th^ 18«0. 



RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW— MEN WEDDED TO BOOKS-^THB CONtBST 
BETWEEN THE NIGHTINGALE AND MUSICIAN. 

We have often had occasion to think of the exclamation of that 
ingenious ftaint, who upon reading a fine author, cried out ^^ Pereant 
male qui ante nos nostra dixeruntl"— ** Deuce take those who hare 
said our good things before us I"— Now, without mentioning the ex- 
tendibility (we are writing in high spirits, early oo a fine morning^ 
and cannot stop to find a better word) — ^without mentioning the ex« 
tendibility of this judicious imprecation to deeds, a9, ^^ Deuce take 
those who have anticipated our exploits ;*' or to possessions, as ^^ Con« 
found those fellows that ride in our coaches and eat our asparagus ;— ^ 
we cannot help thinking the phrase particularly applicable to those 
who haye read our authors — ^* Plague take those who anticipate our 
articles,— who quote our highly-interesting passages out of old books.'* 

Here is a Retrospective Reyiew set up, which with an alarming pre- 
cision of prepositions undertakes to make ^^ Criticisms upon, Analyses 
of, and Extracts from, curious, useful^ and valuable Books in all 
Languages, that have been published from the Revival of Literature to 
the Commencement of the Present X^ntury :"— And what is very in^ 
considerate, it performs all this,^ and more* It's criticisms are ot a 
very uncritical kind; deep and well-tempered. If can afford . to let 
» ^ther people have their merits. Proud of the literatare/if past ages^ 
it is nevertheless, not at all ooutemptuous o( the p/esent ; and ev^n ia 
reading a lecture to modern critics, as it does admirably in it's Second 
Number in an article on the once formidable John Dennis, it expos* 
tulates in so genial and informing a spirit, thiat he must be a -very ifir« 
gone critical old woman indeed^ who does not feel incUaed to ieacve. 
off the brandy-drinking of abuse,-— the pin-sticking of grudging abstiir- 
dity. li is extremely pleasant to see it travelUn^ in this way over st> 
wide a range of literature, warming as well as penetrating as it g0et|. 
With a sunny eye,'-^now fetching out the remotest fields, and anoii 
driving the shadows before it and falling in kindly lustre npeo o«ir« 
selves. The highest compliment that we <^apay it, or indeed any 
other work, is to say, that the enthusiasm is young, and the knowied^. 
old ; — a rare, a wise, aud a delightful combi^atidn. 

It is bicky for us that we happened to speak of this work in another^ 
publication, the. very day before tlie appear%Q4;e of the second number £ 
for the latter contained a very kkid mention of %}»' UtHe-Mro|)l now. 
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before th« reader ; and thus our present notice might hare been laid 
to the account of a Tanity, which however gratified, is not the cause 
of it* The Tal.ue of praise as well as rebuke does indeed depend upon 
the nature of the persons from whom it comes ; and it is as difficult 
not to be delighted with panegyric from some, as it is easy to be in* 
different to it, or even pained by it, from others. But when we con- 
fess our pleasure in this instance, we ean say with equal truth, that 
ail our feelings and hopes being identified with the cause of what we 

* think good and kind, our very self-loye becomes identified. with it ; and 
we would consent to undergo the horrible moment of annihilation and 
obliyion the next instant, could we be assured that the world would be 
as happy as we were un remembered. And yet what a Tes ! would 
that be! ^ - 

. But to get from under the imagination of this crush of our being, 
and emerge into the lightness and pleasurability of life,— -it was rery 
hard of the Retrospective Review, that while it praised us, it should 
pick our intentional pockets of an extract we had long thought of 
making from an old poet. We allude to the poem called Music's Duel 
from Crashaw. Here the feelings expressed at Vie head of our paper 
come over us again. It has been said of fond students that they were 
*^ wedded to their books.'* We have even heard of ladies who have 
been jealous of an ovel'-seductive duodecimo; as perhaps they might, 
if every literary husband or lover were like the collegian in Chaucer^ 
who would rather have 



-At his bed's head, 



* A twenty books, clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophy^ 
Tliaji robes rich, or nddle, ©r psaltry. 

And jQi we feel' thkt Ve eduld v^ry well like them too at the bed's 
head, without at all diminishing our regard for what should be at the 
bed's heart We could sleep under them as under a bower of imagi- 
itations. We are one of those who like to have a book behind one's 
pillow, even though we know we shall not touch k* It is like having 
all our treasures at hand. 

But if peiople are to be vredded to their books, it is hard that under 
our present moral dispensations^ they are not to be allowed the usual 
exclusive privileges of marriage. A friend thinks no more of borrow- 
ing a book now-a-days, than a Roman did of borrowing a man's wife ; 
and what is worse, we are so far gone in our immoral notions on this 
. subject, that we even lend it as easily as Cato did his spouse. Now 
what a happy thing ou^ht it not to be to have e^Kclusive possession Of a 
||oo^-^one's Shakspeare for instance ; for the finet* the wedded work, 
the more anxious of course we should be, that it should give nobody 
happiness but ourselves. Think of the pleasure not only of being with 
it in geneval, of having by far the greater part of it's comt)any, but of 
hiding it entwely to one's 3elf ; of always saying mtemally, *' It is 
my property;'* of seeing It well-dressed in " black or red,*' purely to* 
pittase«ane s own eyes ; ef wondering how any fellow tquld foe so im* 
pudeotas: to propose b9f rowing it for an eveiiti^ifii of being at once 
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proud of his admiratioi}, and pretty certain that it was in tain } of ih« 
•zcitement neyertheless of being a little uneasy whenerer ire saw hin> 
approaeh it too nearly; of wishing that it could give him ^ cuff of the 
cheek with one of it's beautiful boards, for presuming to like it'sbeaa- 
tlsg as well as ourselves ; of liking other people's books, but not at all 
thinking it proper that they should like oar's ; of getting perhaps in^ 
different to it, i^nd then eomfoiiing ourselves with the reflection that 
ethers are not so, though to no purpose ; in short, of all the mixed 
transport and anxiety to which the exclusiveness of the book*>wedded 
state would be liable; not to mention the impossibility ef other 
people's having any literary offspring from our fair unique, and con- 
sequently of the danger of loving any compilations but out own* 
Really if we could burn all other copies of our originals, as the Roman 
Emperor once thought of destroying Homer, this system w^t^ld be 
worth thinking of. If we had a good library, we should be in the 
situation of the Turks with their seraglios, which are a great improve- 
ment upon our petty exclusivenesses. Nobody could then tou^h our 
Shakspeare, our Spenser, our Chaucer, our Greek and Italian writers. 
People might say, '^ Those are the walls of the library }" and ^^ sigh, 
and look, and sigh again ;" but they should never get in. No Betro-r 
speative rake should anticipate our privileges of quotation. Our 
Mary Woolstonecrafts and our Madame de Staels,-«*no one should 
know how finely they werelettiered,-— what soul there was in their dis« 
qnisitions. We once had a glimpse of the feelings, which people 
would have on these occasions* It was in the library of Trinity Ck>l- 
lege, Cambridge. The keeper of it wsis from home ; and not being 
able to get a sight of the Manuscript of Miltpn^s Comus, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with looking through a wire work) a kind 
of safe, towards the shelf on which it reposed. How we winked, and 
yearned, and imagined we saw a corner of th0 allrprecious sheets, to 
no purpose { The feelings were not very pleasant, it is true ; but then 
as long as th.ey were pjon|ined to others, they would of course only 
udd to our satis&etion* 

But to come to our extract ; for not beiog quite j^ecevered yet fron 
OUT late ill-health, we mean to avail ourselves of it still. It is re- 
markable, as the Reviewer has observed, for '' a wonderful power 
jover the resources of our language." The original is in the Prolu- 
sions of Strada, where it is put into the mouth of the celebrated Cas- 
tiglione, as an imitation of the style of Claudian. From all that we 
recollect of that florid poet, the imitation, to say the least of it, is 
quite as good as any thing in himself. Indeed, as a description of the 
niceties of a musical performance, we remember nothing in him that 
can come up it. But what will astonish the reader, in addition 
to the exquisite tact with which Strada is rendered by the translator, 
is his having trebled the whole description, and with an equal minute- 
ness in his exuberance. We cannot stop to enter into the detail of 
the enjoyment, as we would; and indeed we should not know per- 
haps how to express our sense of it but by repeating his masterly 
niceties about the '^ clear unwiinkled song,'' the '^ warbling doubt ef 
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dallying ^w^eineiuiy'' tli« << eTer^buUblipg gprbg," Uie kindlitig of tlM 

■ ■ ■ « ■ ■ rt *< aofl voicB 

"Id the dote murmur of a sparkling noise/* 

the ^ quaveriog coyness^' with wluch the musician ^' tastes the strings,'' 
ihe ^* surges of swoln rhapsodies/* the ^ full-ntoutbed diapason swal# 
lowing all;" and in short, the whole ^< pride, pomp, and cireum* 
stanch" of masterly playing, from it's lordly sweep oyer the full in« 
atrument to the ^^ capering cheerfulness" of a guitar accompaniment. 
The man of letters will admire the power of language ; and to the 
musician and other lorers of music we are sure we are affording a great 
treat Numbera of them will never haTO found their JMnsations so 
well analysed before. Part of the poetry, it. is true, is in a false and 
overcharged 'taste ; but in general the exuberance is as true as it is 
surprising, for the subject is exuberant and requires it, . 

We should observe, before 'the concert begins, that Castiglione is 
represented-by Strada as having been present at this extraordinary 
duel himself ; and however fabulous this may seem, there is a letter 
extant from Bartolomeo Ricci to Giambattista Pigna, cotemporaries of 
Tasso, in which he says, that Antoniano, a celebrated improvvisatore. 
of those times, playing on the lute after a rural dinner which the wrl« 
4er had given to his friends, provoked a nightingale to contend with 
him in the same manner, Dr. Black, in his life of Tasso, by way of 
note upon this letter, quotes a passage from Sir William Jones, 
strongly corroborating such stories ; and indeed, when we know what 
parrots and other birds can do, especially in imitating and answering 
each pther, and hear the extravagant reports to which the powers of 
the nightingale hate given rise, such as the story of an actual dialogue 
in Buffon, we can easily imagine that the groundwork of the relatibn 
may not be a mere fable, ^^ An' intelligent Persian," says Sir WiUiam| 
<< declared he had more than onc^ been present, when a celebrated hu" 
iiuiist, surnamed Bulbul (the nightingale), was playing to a large 
company in^a grove near Schira^, where he distinctly saw the nightin<« 
gales trying to vie with the musician; sometimes warbling on the 
trees^ sometimes fluttering from branph to branch, as if Ihey wished 
to approach the instrument, and at ^length dropping on the ground in 
a kind of ectasy, from which they w^re soon raistfd^ i^e assured me, 
hy a change )n the mode," 

MUSIC'S DUEL. 

Now we«lw«rd Sol bad spent the richest beams 
Of noon's hfgb glory, when hard by the atreami '' 

Of Tiber, ou the scetfe of a green pfaty 
tJnder protection of an oaky there aat 
A sweet lute^svroafter: in wl)<>"^ gentle airs 
He lost the day^s beat and bif own hot cares. 
Close in tlie covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, come from the neigbboMring nfroodf . 
(The sweet inbabitanto of each glad tree, 
Tbeir n^ise, (heir syren, harmless syren she) 
There stood she lisrning, and did entertain 
Tht music's soft report; and mould the^aarae 
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In lier own malnntitVv that whatever mood 

His curious fiovers lent, her voice made good : 

The man perceivM his rival and her arl« 

DiiposM to give the Hghtpfoot Udy sport 

Awakes his lote, and 'gainst liie fight to como 

Informs it, in aaweet prtelodinm 

Of closer strains; and ere the war bejgin, i 

He lightly skirmishes oh every string, ' t * 

Charged with « fymg toaeb : and ttrMglitway alio 

Carves out her dainty voice fts readilyt 

Into a thousand sweet distinguish^ tonesy 

And reckons up in soft divisions, ■ ' 

Qmck tfobtnut ofteUd noietf to let him know 

By xhtAjhHU tttstet she could do something too. 

His nimble hands instinct then taught, eadi string 
A cttpring cheerfidneasj and m'ade them atng 
To their own dance ; now negUgmily rath 
He throws his arm^ and wUh a hng drawn dMtk 
Bltndt all iogeiher; then distinctly trips 
From this to that; then qitick returning skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 

She measures every measure, every where / 

Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in doubt^ 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 
Trails her plain ditty in one Jong-spuif note. 
Through the sleek paisage afhet'open throaty 
A dear wiwrmkled sang ; then dot*-* she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 
By short diminutives, that being rear'd 
In controverting warbles evenly shar*d. 
With her twteet $elfthe wranglee. He amasM 
That from so small a channel should be rais'd 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Ckjuld melt into such sweet variety. 
Strains higher yef; that tickled with rare art 
Tlve tattling strings (each breathing in his part) 
Most kindly do fall out; the grumbling base - 
In surly groans disdains the trebles ^race ; 
The hi^li-perch'd treble chirps at thm, and chides. 
Until his nnger (moderator) liides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill, at once; as wii^n the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th' harvest of death's field, and woo 
Men's hearts into their hands : this lesson tOo 
She gives him bock ; her eupple breast thrills mti 
S^arp airst and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying ssoeeittess, hovers o'er her skill. 
And folds in -wav'd notes with a trembling bill 
The pliant series iff her slippery song f 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
0/ short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float. 
And roll themselves over her lubrie throai 
In paaiing murmurs^ stUCd out of her breastf 
That ever-bubbling springs the sugar* dmest 
Of her delidom soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 
Music*8 best seOd-plot, where, in ripen'd airs^ 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops, plow'd by her breath 
'Which there reciprocally laboureth 
In that sweet soil, it seems a holy choir 
Founded to th* wame of great ApoUo'a lyre. 
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Whose »ilver roofriniri triih the iprightty nolci 

Of aweep-lipp'd angel-imps, that avritT their throats 

In cream of morning Heliconi and then 

Prefer soft anttiems to the ears' of men, 

To woo them from their beds, still mormuring 

Thai men can sleep while «hey their mattens sing t 

(Most divine service) whose so early lay 

I'revents the eye-lids of the blushing day! 

Thrre ym migki hear her kindle her soft voic& 

In the dose murmwr of a eparkUng noises 

And lay the ground-work of her hopeful song^ 

Still keeping in the forward stream, so long 

Till a sweet whirlwind (striving to get ootf 

Heaves her soft bosom, wan<(er» round about. 

And mftkes a pretty earthquake in her breast. 

Till the fledg'd notes at length forsake their nest. 

Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sk^^ 

Wing'd wkh their own wild echoes, prattling fly. 

She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 

Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 

On the way U back of every swelling strain, 

JRising and fnlling in a pompous train. 

And whila she thus discharges m shrill peat 

Of flashing airs; she qMUfies their wal 

With the coot epode of a graver notOf 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 

Would reach the brazen voice of war's hoarse bird | 

Her little soul is ravish'd r and so pour'd 

Into h>08C ecstasies, that she is plao*d 

Above herself, music's enthtimast* 

Shame now end anger m\iCd a double stain 
In the musician's face; yet once again 
(Mistresii) I come^ now reach a strain, my lute. 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute. 
Bat tune a eong^^ of victory to me | 
As to thyself, sing thine own obsequy t 
80 saidy his hands sprightly as fire he/tings^ 
jind with a quavering coyness tastes the strings, 
Thesweet-lip'd sisters musically frighted. 
Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted. 
Trembling as when Apollo's golden hairs 
Are fann d end frizz!cd in the wantonr airs 
Of his own breath : which married to his lyre 
Doth tune the spheres, and make heaven's self look higher* 
From this to thai, from that to this hcflies^ 
Feels music's pulse in all her arteries^ 
Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads. 
His fiji^eni struggle with the vocal threads, 
Following those little rUls, he sii^ititp 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Those parts of sweetness which with nectar drop. 
Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cnp. 
The humourous strings expound his- learned touck 
By varions glosses ; now they seem to gr«rtch. 
And murmur in a buzzing din, then gingle 
In shrill tongu'd accents, striving to be single. 
Rvery smooth-turn, every deKcious stroke ^ 
Give life to some new grace ; thus doth h' invoke 
Sweetness by all her names { thus, bravely thus 
(Fraught with a fury so harmonious) 
The lute's light genitis no^ does proudly rise^ 
Wim^d on the surges ofsmhn rhapsodies^ 
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Whow ilouruh (oieteor-Iike) dath curl thft air 

With flash of high-born fancies : here and iliere 

Dancing in lofty measures* and anon 

Creeps on the S(fi imtch of a Under tone : 

Whose trembling murmwrs meltmg in wild air$ 

Hun to andfirot con^lainUtg his sweet cares 

Because those precious mysteries that d«rci ' 

In mosic*s ravish'd soul he dares not tell. 

But whisper to the world : thus do they vary. 

Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 

Their master's blest soul (snatch*d out at his eara 

By a strone ecstacy) through all the spheres 

Of music^s heaven; and seat it there on htg% 

In th' empyreum of pure harmony. 

At lengthy (after so long, so loud a strife 

Of all the strings, still breathing tlie bedt Ufa _ 

Of blest variety attending on 

His fingers fairest revolution 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

ji fiUl mouih*d diapason swaWm^ ulL 

This done, he lists what she would say to this, 
And she, although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat. 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note, 
Alas! in vain! for while (sweet soul) she tries 
IP9 measure all those wild diversities 
Ofchatt'ring strings, by the small si^e of one 
Poor simple voice, rais d in a natural^ t^ne; 
She fails, and &iling, erieves, and grieving dies. 
She dies: and leaves her life the victor's prize. 
Falling upon his lute; O fit to have 
(That liv'd so sweetly) dead, so sweet a grave I 

This exquisite story has had another relator in Ford the dransatist, 
and according to a great authority, a finer one. The passage is very 
beautiful certainly, especially in the outset about Greece ; and If thm 
story Is to be taken as a sentiment, it must be allowed to surpass the 
other ; but as an account of the Puel itself, it is assuredly as different 
as playing is from no playing. Sentiment however completes eveiy 
thing, and we hope our readers will enjoy with us the concluding 
from Ford:— 

Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece, the" talcs 
Which poets of an elder time have feign'd - 
To glorify their Tempe, bred tn roe 
Desire ot visiting that paradise!. 
ToThessaly I came, and living private. 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions. 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent proves. 
And sofitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered met 1 heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
. That art and nature ever were at slrife in. 

jimstius, I cannot yet oaiicelv« what you infer ' 

By art and nature. 

Men, I shall ioon resolve ye. 

A sound of mnsic touch'd mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranc'd my soul ; as I stole nearer. 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-fac'd youth, npon his lute. 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
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Procliiimifig, as it seem'd, bo bolcT-a'clmllen^e 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds. 
That, as they flock'd abont him, all stood sileut, 
Wond*ring at what they heard. I wonder*d too. 

ufmet. Aud so do I ; good, on l^ 

Men. A nigb^in^le, 

Naiiirts's best skill'd mnsician, uodertakea 
- The challenge, and for ev'ry several strarn 
The well-shap'd youihcould touch, she sung her down | 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she. 
The nightingale, did with her various note* 
Reply to. For a voice, and for a sound, 
Aroethus, *tis much essier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

jimei. How did the rivals part ? 

Hen. You term them rightly. 

For they were rivals, and their mistress harmony. 
Some time thus spent, the young m&n grew at la»t 
Into a pretty anger, that a bjrd 
Whom art had never taught cliff*, moods, or notes. 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and'cunniirgi 
Concord in discord, lines of difTrlng method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

jimet. Now for the bird. 

Men. Tiie bird, ordalu'd to be 

Music*s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds: which-, when her warbling throat 
FailM in, for grief, down dropped she on his lute. 
And brake lier l»eart. It was the quaintest tadnest, 
. Toaee theoo^queror upon her heurse, 
To wef p a funeral elegy of tearp. 
That, trust me, my Ameihus, I could cfiide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made oae 
• A fellow^moarnev with him. ./ ' 

jinut. . , I believe' thee. ■ '^ 

Mm. He look*d ujioh the trophies of his art, . _ . 

Then sigh'd, then wip*d his eyes, then sighM and cried s ] 
*' Alas, poor creature I I w\U soon reyongd 
This cruelty upon the author of i(| .1 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of inocc^nt bUiod, 
Shall never more betray a harmleaa pei^e 
To an uu timely end :'* and in that aorrbw, V 

As be was pashin^ it against a tree, 
I suddenly slept in* 
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Thert he arrlTiaf round about doth flie» 
And takes turvey with busie curious eye: 
Ntm this, now that» Be tastcth tenderly. 
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Of Sticks; 



Auoixc^ btlier eomparatire iiijtiries WhicJi we kte adcastontei! to d^ ' 
to the characters of things animate and inanimate, in order to gratifjT 
ottr human vanity, — snch as calling a rascal a.-4og (which is a greilt 
eonypliment), and saying that a tyrant makes a beast of himself (which, 
it would be a yery good thing, and a lift id the world, if he cOtdd), if 
a habit in which some pprsdns indulge themselTes, of calling insipid 
things and persons sticks. SaCh and such a One is said to write It 
stick ; and such another is himself called a slick i^^^ poot sticky ft 
mere stick, a stick of a fellow. 

We protest against this injustice done to those genteel, Jautityi 
useful, and opce Nourishing sons Of a good old stock. Take, for in«' 
stance, a commoil cherry sticky which is one of the favourite sort^ 
In the first place, it Is a very pleasant substance to look at, the 
grain cunning- round it iu glossy and shadowy rings. Then it is of 
pfimasval antiquity, handed down from scion to scion through the 
most .floifrishing of genealogical trees. In the third place, it'isof 
Eastern origin ; of a . stock, which it is possible may iutve fumished 
Haroun Al flaschid with d djereed, or Mahomet with a cameUstick^ 
or Xenopbon in his famous retreat with fences, or Xences with tent* 
pins, or Alexander with a javelin, or Sardanapalus.with tarts, or Solo«^ 
mon with a simile for his mistress's lips, or Jacob with a crook, or 
Methusalem with shadow, or Zoroaster with mathematical Instnu* 
ments, or the builders of BEibel with scaffolding. Lastly, how do yott 
know but that you may have eaten cherries off this very stick *, for ft ' 
was once alive with sap, and rustling with foliage, and powdered with 
blossoms, and red and laughing with fruits Where the leathern tassel 
now hangs, may have dangled a bunch of berries ; and instead of the 
brass ferrel poking in the mud, the tip yft^ §rowing into the Air witik 
ft*s jbangest green. 
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The use of iticks in general is of the Tery greatest antiquity. It is 
impossible to conceive a state of society, in which |>oughs should not 
be plucked frdm trees for some purpose of utility or amusement. 
Savages use clubs, hunters require lances, and shepherds their crook!. 
Then came the sceptre, which "is originally nothing but a staff, 
or a-^ lance, 6r * crook, distinguished • from &thers« The Greek, 
word for sceptre signifies also a walking-stick. A mace, however 
plumped up and disguised with gilding and a heavy crown, is only the 
same thing in the hands.of an inferior ruler ; and so are all other aticks 
,used in office, from the baton of the Grand Constable of France down 
to the tipstaff of a constable in Bow-street- As the shepherd's dog is 
the origin of the gentlest whelp that lies on a hearth-cushion, and of 
the most pompous barker that jjimps about a pair of gr^ys, so the 
merest stick used by a modern Arcadian, when <he is driving his flock 
to LeadejdrfaallrmaTkei with a pi^oe of candle in bi« hat and No. 55i oa 
his arm, is the first great parent and original of all authoritative staves, 
from tlie beadle's cane w&ere with he tjerrifies charity-boys who eat ' 
bulFs-eyes in church-time, up to the silver mace of the verger ; the 
-wands of parishes and governors ; the tasselled staff, wherewith the 
Band-Major so loftily picks out his measured way before the mirsi- 
ciao^ and which he held» up when they are to cease ; the White Staff 
of th^ Lond Treasurer ; the court-officer, erophaticaliy called the Lord 
Cjold Stic^:;. the Bishop!? Croauer (Pedum Episcopale) whereby he is 
supposed to puU back the feet of his straying flock; and the royal 
ajid imperial sceptre, aforesaid, whose holders, forijierly called Shep- 
herds of the Pepple (ndpuw \auv) were seditiously said to fleece more 
than tq protect. The Vaulting-Staff, a luxurious instrument of exer- 
cise, must have been used in. times immemorial for passing streams and 
rough ground with. It is the ancestor of the staff with which Pilgrims, 
travelled. • The Staff and Quarter-Staff of the country Robin Hoods is 
a ren^nant of the .war-4;lub/ So is the Irish Shilelah, which a friend 
has.welldefined to be f^ ;i atick with two butt-ends./' The originals 
of all these, that are not extant in our own country, may still be seea 
wjbierever |;here are nations uncivilized. The Negro Prhace, who asked 
our countrymen what was said: of him in Europe, was surrounded in 
s^Oiwith a parcel of ragged fcUow)S with shilelahs ov^r their shoul<« 
dprs,-^Lord Old Sticks. 

But sticks have been great favourites with civilized as. w^ell as un« 
civilised nations; only the former have used them more for help and 
ox^ament. The Greeks ^ere a scepiropherous people. Homer pro-- 
babiyused a walking-stick^ because he was blind ; but we have it on 
authority that Socrates ; did. On his first meeting with Xenophon, 
which was in a narrtow .passage, he barred up^the way with his stick, 
axid. asked him in his good-natured manner, where provisions were to 
bp had,. Xenophon having told him, he asked again, if he kn€Kv. where 
virtue: and wisdom were to be had ; and this reducmg tbe young man 
t^a 9^n-plus, he said, ^^ Follow me, and learn;" which Xenophon- 
didy.^V.d bejcame-'che great nan we have all. Jieard of. ThB fatherly 
story of Agesilaus^ who wa^ caught amusing his little boy mth Tiding. 
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on a stick, and asked his visitor wKetlier he ws a fkther, k too well 
known for repetition. . 

There is an iltotriobs anecdote connected with oiir subject id Rd- 
man historjr. The highest coibpIj|inent, which his couhtfym^nthobglit 
they could pay to the first Seipio was to .call him a walklng-stiek v f tf r 
auch i» the signification of hia name. It Was given him for th^ filfill 
zeal with which he used to help his old father about, serving IiiS d#. 
crepid ^age instead of a staff. But the Romans were trot remarkaftte 
for sentiment. What we hear in general of their sticks, is the thump- 
ings which servants get in their plays; and above allj the famous rods 
which die lictors carried, and which being actual sticks, mu«t 1iat% 
infiicted'horrible dull bruises and malignant stripes^ They were pV^ttjr 
things, it must be confessed, to carry before the chief magistrate ; juit 
as if the King or the Lord Chancellor; were to be preceded by 'a 
cat-o'^dtne^taiis* 

Sticks are not at' all in such request with modern times as they were. 
Formerly, we suspect, most of the poorer ranks in England used (b 
carry them, both on account of the prevalence of manly sports, and 
for security in travelling : for before the invention of posts and mslf- 
coaches, a trip to Marlowe or St^ Albans waha thing to make a man 
write his will* As they came to be ornamented, fashion adopted' 
them. The Cavaliers of Charles the First's time \fere a sticked race^ 
BS well as the apostolic divines and puritans, who appear to have 
carried staves because they read of them among th^ patriarch^. 
Charles the First,^ when at his trial, held out his sdck to forbid ihe 
Attomey-Generars proceeding* There is an interesting little story 
connected with a stick, which is related of Andrew Marvell's father, 
(worthy of such a son), and which a& it is little known, we will re- 
peat ; thotgh it respects the man more than the machine* Ke had 
been Tisited by a yoong lady, who in spite of a stormy evening pei'- 
sisted in returning across the Humber, because her family would bo 
alarmed at her absence. The old gentleman, high-hearted and chear- 
ful, after' vainly trying to dissuade- her from perils which he under- 
'stood better than she, resolved in his gallantry to bear her company* 
He accordingly walked with her down to the shore, and getting Jnto ^ 
the boat,' threw his stick to a frieiid, with a request, in a lively tone xi% 
voice; that he would preserve it for a keepsake. He then cried out 
merrily" Ho-hoy fo^ Heaven!*? and put off with his visitor. Thcjr 
were drowned. - ', ' \ 

As commerce increased, exotic sticks grew id ri^quest from t(e 
Indies^ Hence tiie fiamboo, the Whanghee, the Jambee which m^kes 
such a genteel figure under Mr. Lilly's auspices in the Tatler ; an^ 
our light modern cane, which the Sunday stroller buys at shpence 
a piece, with a twist of it at the end for a handle. The physician'^, 
till within the last few score of years, retained among other fopperies 
which' they converted into gravities, the wig and gold-headed cati#. 
The latter > had been an indispen^ible sign royal of fashion^ and ws^ 
turjied tiJf infinite* purposes of accbmplished gesticulation. One of thb - 
most courtly p^rSduages in tiiie Rape of the Lock ^s . ^ * 
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, . Sir Plome, of amber snuff-box jnttlfTaioy 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 

.Sir Richard Steele, as we have before noticed, is reproached by. a buBjr- 
body of those times for. a habit of jerking bl^ stick against the paye- 
ment A he walked. When swords vtne abolished by Act of Piiriie- 
Ynent, the taTem-boys took to pinking each other, as injuriously, as 
Ihey could well manage, with their ,walking-sticks. MackUn the 
player was tried fpr his life for poking a man's eye out in this way. 
Perhaps this helped to bring the stick into disrepute, for the use of it 
aeems to haTe declined more and more, till it is now confined to old 
men, and a few among the younger. It is unsuitable to our money- 
^tting mode of rushing hither and thither. Instead of pinking a 
nan's ribs or so, or thrusting out his eye from an excess of the jovial, 
we break his heart with a bankruptcy. 

Canes became so common before the decline of the use of sticks, 
. that whenever a man is beaten with a stick, let it be of what sort it 
,snay, it is still common to say that he has had ^^ a caning." Which 
reminds us of an anecdote more agreeable than surprising ; though 
.the patient doubtless thought the reverse. A gentleman, who was 
remarkable for tKe amenity of his manners, accompanied by something 
"inliich a bttlly might certainly think he might presume upon, found 
himself compelled to address a person who did not know how to 
^^ translate his style,'* in the following words, which were aU delivered 
in the sweetest tone in the world, with an air of almost hushing genti- 
lity :— ** Sir, — ^I am extremely sorry^to be obliged to say,-<-that you 
appear to have a very erfoneons notion of the manners that become 
j'our situation in life ;<— and I am compelled, with great reluctance, to 
add,"— (here he became still softer and more delicate) ^^ that if you 
do not think fit, upon reflection, to alter this very extraordinary con- 
duct tpwards a gentleman, I shall be under the necessity of— --waning 
you." The other treated the thing as a joke ; and to the delight of 
the bye->standers, received a very grave drubbing. 
. There are two eminent threats connected with caning, in the history 
of Dr* Johnson, One was from himself, When he was told that Foote 
intended to mimic him on the stage. He replied, that if ^^ the dog" 
irentured to play his tricks with him, he would step out of the stage- 
box, chastise him before the audience, and then throw himself upon 
their candour and common sympathy. . Foote desisted, as he had good 
s-eason to do. The Doctor would have read him a stout lesson, and 
then made a speech to the audience as forcible ; se^ that the theatrical 
annals have to regret, that the subject and Foote's shoulders were not 
aflbrded him to expatiate upon. It would have been a^ne involun* 
tary piece of acjting,— the part of Scipio by Dr. Johnso€,-^The other 
threat was against the Doctor himself from MaophersoA^ the com* 
pounder of Ossian. It was for denying the authenticity of that work ; 
a provocation the more annoying, inasmuch as he did not seem duly 
fensible of it's merits. Johnson repKed to Macpherson's letter by one 
of contemptuous brevity and pith ; and contented himself with carry.. 
Un •beat a lar^e stick, with which ha intended to repel Macphemon 
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in case of an assault. Had th^y met, It would hare been Vka ^' two 
clouds oyer the Caspian ;" for both were large-built men. 

We recollect another bacular Johnsonian anecdote. When. he was 
.trayelllng in Scotland, he lost a huge stick of his in the little tree-less 
island of MulL Boswell told him he would recover it; but the Doc- 
tor shook his head, " No, no," said he; '' let anyl)odj*in Mull get 
possessipn of it, and it will tieyer be restored. Consider, Sir, the yalue 
of such a piece of timber here." 

The most yeherable sticks now suryiying, are the smooth amber- 
.coloured canes in the possession of old ladies. They haye some- 
times a gold-head, but oftener a crook of iyory. But they haye bit- 
terly been much displaced by light umbrellas, the handles of which 
are imitations of them ; and these are gradually retreating before the 
young parasol, especially about town. The old ladies 4ak.e tb$ wings 
of the stage-coaches, and are run away with by John Pnllenin a style 
.of infinite convenience. The other sticks in use are for the most part 
of cherry, oak, and crab, and seldom adorned with more than a lea- 
thern tassel: often with nothing. Bamboo and other canes sdo not. 
abound as might be expected from our intercourse with India : but 
commerce, in this as in other respects, has overshot it's mark. People 
cannot afford to use sticks, any more than bees could in their hiv^Sk 
Of the common sabbatical cane we have already spoken. There is a 
very suiBcing little manual,, equally light and lissom, yclept an ebony 
switch ; but we have not seen it often. 

That sticks however are not to be despised by the leisurely, any one 
who has knoWQ what it is to want words, or to slice off the head of a 
thistle, will allow. The iitility of the stick seems divisible into throe 
heads ; first, to give a general consciousness of powi^r ; second, whick 
may be called a part of the first, to help the demeanour; and third, 
which may be called a part of the second, to assist a man over the gaps 
of speech,-«the little aukward intervids, called want of ideas. 
' Deprive a man of his stick, who is accustomed to carry one, and 
with what a diminished sense of vigour and gracefulness he issues out 
of his house 1 Wanting his stick, he wants himself. His self-posses- 
sion, like Acres's on the duel-ground, has gone out* of his fingers^ 
ends. Bat restore it him, and how ,he resumes his energy I If a com- 
mon walking-stick, He cherishes the top of it with his fingers, putting 
them out ainl back again with a fresh desire to feel it in his palm! 
H^ow he strikes it against the ground, and feels power come, back to 
his arm I How he makes the pavement ring with the ferrel, if in a 
street ; or decapitates the downy thistles aforesaid, if in a field ! 
Theu if it be a s witch,^ how firmly ha .jerks his step at the first infliction 
of it on the air I How he quivers the point of it as he goes, holding 
the handle with a strait-dropped arm anda ti^ht grasp ! How his foot ' 
keeps time to the switches I How the passengers think he is going to 
ride, whether he is or not ! How he twigs the luckless pieces of lilac . 
or other shrubs, that peep out of a garden railing 1 And if a sneak- ' 
iDg-looking dog is coming by, how he longs to exercise his despotism 
ipd bis moral sense at ouce, by giving him an invigorating twinge I 
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But wliat would certain men of address do ^vithouf their cane dV* 
ewitch? There is an undoubted Hhabdosophy, Sceptrosdphy, or Wii* 
dom of the Sticky besides the famous Divining Rod \^ith which people 
used to' discover treasures and fountains. It supplif^s a man with in* 
audible remarks, and an ino^ipressible number of graces. Sometimes, 
breathing between hfs teeth, he will twirl the end of it upon his 
stretchedront toe ; and this means, that he has an infinite number of 
easj and powerful things to say, if he had a mind. Sometimes, he 
holds it upright between his knees, aiid tattood it against his teeth or 
under lip ; iVhich implies, that he meditates coolly* On other occa- 
sions, he switches the side of his boot with it, which announces jauntN 
ness in general. I^aatly, if he has not a bon-mot ready in answer ta 
one, he has only to thrust his Stick at your ribs, and say ** Ah! you 
yognel" which sets him a^bove yon in an instant, as a sort of patro>^ 
nizlng Wit, who can dispense With tSte necessiting of jtfking. ^ 
- At the same time, to give it it*s due zest in life, a stick has it's incon- 
feniences. If 'you have yellow gloves on, and drop it in the mud, a 
too hasty recovery is ankward. To have It stick betvieen the Stones 
of a pavement, is not pleasant ; especially if it Snap the fei*rel off; or 
more especially if an old gentleman or lady is coming behind you, and 
after making them start back with winking eyes, it threatens to trip 
them up. To lose the ferrel on a country road, renders the end liable 
to the growth of a sordid brush; which, not having a knife with yotf, 
or a shop in which to borrow one, goes pounding the wet up against •- 
your legs. In a crowded sti'eet, you may have the stick driven into 
a large pane of glass ; upbn which an unthinking tradesman, utterly 
indiffc'rent io a chain of events. Issues forth and demands twelve shil- 
lings and six'peuce. But perhaps vfe- have been anticipated on these 
points by_that useful regulator of the philosophy of every-day ma<?- 
ters, who wrote a treatise! entitled *the Mheries of Human Life. Wc 
shall only add, tliat the stick is never more in the way, than when , 
you lifieet two ladies, your friends, whose arms you are equally bound 
and beatified to take. Ic cannot possibly be held in the Usual way^ 
to say nothing of it's going against the gdwn or pelisse : and to' carry it 
over the shoulder,' endangers veils and bonnets, besides rendering you 
Itabllef to the gallant reproaches of the unreflecting ; who thinking yoti 
must have walked with the ladies from all eternity, instead of the , 
next street^ ask you whether yon could not leave your stick at home 
'even for two. But see, how situations the most perplexing to an un» 
Teflecting good* will, may change their character before a spirit truly 
enlightened by the smiles on each side of him. Now is the timcf, if th^ 
fortunate Sceptrosopher wishes to be thought well of in a fair bosom. 
He throws «way the stick. The iady smiles and deprecates, and . 
thinks Ktow generously he could protect her without a stick. 

It was, thus that Sir Walter Raleigh, vrhen he was an aspirant at 
EUxabeth> court at Greenwich; attending her one day on a walk, ia- 
comparty with other fine 'spirits of that age, and coming upon a plashy , ' 
^trip of grbund Which put her Majesty's princely foot to a non-pki% - . 
BO iiooner sa.\V her dilemma^ than hje took otf a gallant velvet-c^oak 
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which h« had about him, and thrawing it across the mud and dirt, 
made suci^a passage for ket to go oTer^.as her royal womanhood never 



COUNTRY LITTLE KNOWN. 

We have to triform the phbHc of a remarkable 'discovery, which, 
though partially disclosed by former travellers, has stilt remained, for 
the most part, a strange secret. It is this ;<— that there is actually, at 
this present moment, and' in this oar own beautiful country of Great' 
Britain, a larg^ tra'ct of tei^itbry, ^liich to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousandths of our beloved' countrymen is as -much an undisco- 
vered land as the* other end of Ne^ South Wales, or the Pole which 
they have gone to find out. We have read of places in' romance, which 
were more shut out by magic from people's eyes, though closc^to them,' 
than if a fifty-foot wall encircled them.* It would seem as if somo 
such supernatural prbhibitioh existed ^ith regard ta the land in ques- 
tion ; for the extremities of it reach to within a short distance front 
the Metropolis, which it surrounds on-*H side^ ; nay,- we haye heard 
of persons riding through it, without seeing any thing but a sign-post 
or some corn ; and yet it is so beautiful, that is called -emphatically 
*' The Country." 

It abounds in the finest natural productions. The more majestic 
parts of it are at a distance ; but the zealous explorer may come upoa 
it's gentler beauties in an incredibly short time. It's pastures and 
•cattle are admirable. Deer are to be met with in the course of half a . 
day's journey ; and the traveller is accompanied,, wh^fever he goes^ 
with the music of siuging birds. Immediately towards the, south is 
a noble rjver^ which brings you to an upland of the mpst luxuriant 
description, looj^lng in the water lij^e. a rich-haired beauty in her 
glass : yet the place is iu general solitary, l^bwards the north, at a 
less distance, are some other hilly spots of ground, which partake 
more of the rudely romantic^ running However into scenes of the like 
sylvan elegance ; and yet these are still more solitary. The inhabi- 
tants of these lands, called the Country-People, seem, in truth, pretty 
nearly as blind to their merits as those who never see them ; but their pei^> 
eeptions will doubtless increase, in proportion as their poUsh<^d neigh- 
bours set the example. It should be said for them,^that some causes, 
with which we have nothing to do in this place, have rendered them 
duller to such impressions than they appear to have been a century or 
two ago ; but we repeat, that they will not li^^e in such scenes to no 
purpose, if those who know better, ' take an interest in their im- 
provement. Their children have an instinct that is wiser, till domes- 
tic cares do it away. They may be seen iu the fields and green lanes, 
with their curly locks and bro^n faces, gathering the fio\f^ers which 
abound there, and the names of which are as- pretty as the shapes and 
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colours. Thejr slt9 CaYled wild roies, primroses, viokti, tb rof« (Stilts 
pion, germander, 9te41ar{fi, wild anemone, blrd^s-eje^dliiu*!. and batter-* 
cups, lady-smocks, ground'-ky^ hare-bell^ or blue-bells, wake-robing- 
Itilies of the Yalley, 8cc. Scc^ The trees are oaks, elms, birches, ash, 
poplar, willow, wild cherry^ the flowering may->bush, &c. &c« nU, in 
short, that we doat upon fn pictures, and wish that we had about us 
when it is hot in Cheapside and Bond-street. It is perfectly trans** 
porting, in fine weather, like the presejit for instante, to lounge un-* 
der the hedge-row elms in one of these sylran places, And see the light 
smoke of the cottages fuming up among the green trees^ the cattle 
grazing or lying abbut with a heavy placidity accordant to the time 
and scene, ^^. painted jay&'V glancing about the glens, the gentle hilla 
sloping down into water, the winding embowered laneft, the leafy and. 
flowery banks, the green oaks against the blue sky, their ivied 
trunks, the siiver-bodied and young-haired birches, and the mossy 
grass treble-carpeted after the vernal rains. Transporting is it to see. 
all this ; and transporting to hear the linnets, thrushes, and black-^ 
birds, the grave gladness of the bee, and the stock-dove ^' broodiqi^ 
over her own sweet voice.'' And more transporting than all is it to 
be in such places with a friend th^t feels like ourselves, in. whose, 
heart and eyes (especially if they have fair lids), we may see all our 
own happiness doubled^ as the landscape itself is reflected ia the 
waters. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



3* is informed thst it is intended to divide th« Indieaimr into Volnmei i for whieht ^ 
purpose a Title-page will be ready for delivery by the close of the Fiftieth Number, 
or thereabouts. 

S. L. is under consideration. 

A Correspondent informs us that the Latin word for Daisy, Bellii, is of Greek 
origin; to \^hich it is traced in some old works., We trust we have taken hioa 
nith us of late, in ovtr May-weather enjoyments. 



Ofdert received by t&e Nevftmenr by the BookMllertr and by t&c ^ablitherr Joseph ilp^s|Bfil 
Prtetcdby JotepH Appleyard^ No. \9r CatlMritfo*sttect» 8traiidk-*->Piics 9d« 
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Tdere he arriTing immd,aboat 4oth flie» 
And takes survey with busie curious eyet 
Now this^ nom that, he tasteth tenderly. 
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OP THE SIGHT OP SHOPS. 



. Thouob we ftr6 svchlovers of the ^oniitiy, we can Admire Loudoil 
in somepoiitts of view; knd among otiiers, for the enteirteinment to 
be derived from it'g shops. Their yarietj and brilliancy can hardly 
failof attracting the most sln^^h attentio]^ j and besides riBasons of 
this kind,, we can neyer Iodic at some of them without thinking of (^e 
gallaiit figure they raal^e in the Arabian Nights, with their Bazaars 
an4 Bezestetns ; where the most beantliEil of ttnknowns goes shopping 
In a veil, and the most graceful of drapeirs is taken f>lindfold to see 
her. He goes, too smitten at heart to think of the danger of his head^ 
and finds het seated among her Blares, (exqniaite themselves, only verir 
inferior), upon which she encourages him to sit near her, and lutes are 
played; upon which he sighs, and cannot help looking tenderly; 
upon which she claps her hands, and a charming colktion is brought 
In; upon which they eat, but not much. A dance ensues^ and the 
ocular Sympathy is growing tenderer, when an impossible old woman 
appears, and says that the Sultan Is coming. Alas ! How often hare 
we been waked up, in the person of the young draper or jeweller, by 
that ancient objection ! How have we received the lady in her velL 
through which we saw nothing but her dark eyes and rosyeheeks! 
How have we sat cross-legged on cushions, hearing or handling the 
lute, who^e sounds faded away like our enamoured eyes ! How often 
have we not lost our hearts and left-hands, like one of the Calenders ? 
Or an e/e, like another ? Or a head; and resumed It at the end of 
the story? Or slept (no, not slept) in the Sultan^ garden at Schiraz 
with the Fair Persian ? 

Bat to return (as well as Such enamoured persons can) to our 
shops.^— -We prefer the country a million times over for walking la 
generally, especially if we have the friends in it that eigoy it as well ; . 
but there are seavons when the very streets .may vie irtth it. If you 
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hare been solitiary, for instance, for a Idig time, it is pleasant to get 
among your fellow-creatures again, even to be jostled and elbowed. 
If jou live In town, and the weather is showery, you may get out in 
the intervals of rain, and find a quickly dried pavement and a set of 
brilliant shops very pleasant. Nay^ we have known days, e?en in 
spring, when a. street may out-do the finest aspects of the country ; but 
then it is only when the ladies are abroad, and there happens to be a 
run oi agreeable faces that day. For whether it is fancy or not, or 
whether certain days do not rather bring out certain people, it is a 
common remark, that one morning you shall meet a succession of good 
look9, and . another encounter none but the reverse. We do not 
merely speak of handsome faces ; but of those which are charming, or 
.otherwise, whatever be the cause. We suppose the money-takers are 
all abroad one day, and the heart-takers the other. 

It is to' be observed, that we are not speaking of utility in thisarticle^ 
except' indeed of the great utility of agreeableness; A candid leather- 
cutter, therefore will pardon us, if we do not find any thing very at- 
tractive in his premises. So will his friend the shoemaker, ivho is 
bound to like us rural pedestrians. A stationer too, on obvious ac- 
counts, will excuse us for thinking his concern a very dull and bald- 
l^eaded business! We cannot bear the horribly neat monotony of his 
shelves, with their loads of virgin paper, their slates and siate-peneils 
that set .one's teeth on edge, their pocket-books (with the Exception of 
the Litera,ryPocket-BoQk)» and above all^ their detestable ruled ac- 
co^ntr books,' which at once remind one of the necessity, of writing, 
and of tlie inppossibility of writing any tbtng'plea^nt on such pages. 
The only agreeable thing, in a stationer's shop, when it has it, is tfad 
ornamental work, the card-racks, hand-screen^, &c. which remind us 
of the fair morning fingers that paste and gild such things, and surprise 
their aunts with presents of fiowery boxes. But we grieve to add, 
that the. prints which the stationers furnish for such elegancies, are not 
in the very highest taste. They are apt to deviate too scrupulously 
from the original^. Their well-known heads become too anonymous. 
Their young lacUes have casts in the eyes, ^ little too much on one 
side even for the sideloQg divinities of Hfiu Harlowe. 

SxATiONER (to himself).. I'll not sell this fellow's Indicator. 
Indicator. Yes, but you will. 
Stat. WJiy should I ? Not, I hope, for a paltry—-— 
Imdzc. (interrupting him). Oh po, not for a paltry pro^t, as you 
s^y ; but because you are a man of taste and impartiality. My obser- 
vations apply generally to the stationers' shops; but, of course, not 
todil. 

All the Stationers (sevierally)^ 'Tis undoubtedly a clever thing ;— 
a.very clever^ and impartial little publication. The profit upon it, as^ 
you say, is — not prodigious ; but the price is humble. Besides, my 
wife ll^es it. ; 

, In9xc. Does she indeed ?. Then you must allow me to say-thatl 
cannot help liking hoi;. And this reminds me pf a penitent, observa- 
tion I liave to make 3 whkb is, that 4he letter-paper in your shop forms 
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Avei7^eIiglilfiilYilbjecl<>f refli$cition:---not the cofQman letlertpap^^ 
fou rpgiie ; but tJt« loTe-lelter^-r-tlve pretty UU\e smooth 4l«licate iiot- 
j>res!ied gtit<*e^ed flower-border^ . pi^per^ the oi|l^ fit gTOund«-wor^ 
for a creiw**q4]Ui, &ir fiagers, and gokleii^^atid.. I suspect, Mr, Sta^- 
iioner, that your shop ba^ as- tonebiog meisoxies eoimected Mrith jt^ 
«fter «U, as ai^ ill liondon,. 

Stat. . Why, I should thkik perhaps it had, ^ir. You'll excuse^ Sir, 
that little haMe of mine just now ? 

. ;Inbio* Oh, b^ all melius : and yon foust excuse mine; for I hare 
many shops to £aU at. My con^pliments, if you please, to your 
^if«« By the bye, you ought t9 know, if you happen not to know, it 
already, that it was for such paper as that which I have been m^tition- 
log that Rousseau describes himself as writing the two first books of 
ills Heloise, in a. state of unspeaki^ble enjoyment. The paper was of 
ih» finest gilt; the sand; to dry the ink, a^ure and silver; and he had 
blue ribbon to stitch the sheets together; " thinking," he say^, 
'' nothing tup gmllant, nothing too darlingly delicate, foi; the charming 
girlf, whom I wasdoating upon like another Pygmalion*.'* This was. 
in the little sylvan island of Montmorency*; with nothing but silence 
about him ; and the lady, who had given him his Hermitage, sending 
him billets, and portraits, and ^annel iinder-petticoats. 

Stat* Flannel «nder-petticoats I 

l9J»i£* Yes, to s^ake under^walistcoats. It was winter timef • 

But there love»matters are again interfering with the shop. Adieu^ 
Mr* Stationer* We must now shock you, though slilj, we trust, iiot 
unpardonably, by i>bjectmg to yonr neighbour the hatter. We really 
can see nothing in a hatter's shop, but the hat$ ; and the reader is ac- 
qya^x^ilA l^it^ pur piqu^ against them. The beaver is a curious am- 

*J* Content ^avoir ^romtxemeintj^waU mon pla»» je reyini auz.tifmdons de 
4]etaU que j'avois irace^s^ ejt ^ i'armngemeptxiue ie jeur (Jonnai resultcrent lea 
deny p/emieres parties de la Jutie, que jje fis et m'is an nejt cloranjl cet hiver avec un 
plaisir inexprtnnable» emptoyant pour cjcla le plus beau papier dore» de la poudre 
cTazur et d'argent pour secher r^oriliiref'diie la i^ocupareiUe bleve coudrervici cahier«; 
enlin ne trouvaot.riend^aiaiez g^lanr, riend'tyses inif(pen« p(our les ctiarmante9 fillea 
4oQt ienraffolois coipme un autre Pi^roolioa." Compare. tjKese concluding words, 
ivhicli .we did not remerober at the time, with the ihtroduc|tory observation! on th'e 
al-ticle headed trousseau's {Pygmalion. ^ ''. . ' 

+ This sojTl of present touched out Geneyese pTtl|o8op1i'er more tjian the Hermi- 
tage itself, or iiideed^ eccordrh;; to lii$ own -acobuntiinor^ than any thing whieh. the 
lady in qucation ever seat hiih; and alie ha4 (|U ajover^a tendency tpgiye. *' Un 
ioori" «ays l^e^ ** <|u?il gelait tr^s-fort, e^ ouvrant un pa^uet qu'elle m enyoyoit de 
plusieurs^commisaiofis dont elle s*etolt cliargee,j'y trbuva^i un p^tit jiipon dedesKous 
deflanelled'Apgleterre, qu'tille me marqtioii avprr port^, et ddi^t^le^duloit (|4ie 
je fisse uu gilet." Ce soin, plus qu'amlcaT; mevpanwtw tfendiae, • c6jmnvB SKella se fi|t 




sans attend risseinent. J>'ai long-temps conserve aon* petit bjHet, «t je I 

core, s'il n'eAt eu Ie sort de raes autres biltetsdu rofirae temps/' What should have 
hindered him, even according to his own story, from keepinfc both the bdlfet and 
the lady's regards? But his capricious temp'erament was always lending Wra to 
play the fool, with those whom he had enclianted by being Urn gitpius. " •" 
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ma} * bnt not eiiteHainiiig endngh, of itself, to mitko a wiadow fult'of 
tbose Terj requisite naisances an Bfreeable s{)ecta€l^. It is true, a 
hatter, like some otiier tradesmen, maj be pleasanter himself, Iby rea« 
son of the adrersity of his situation. We cannot say more for the 
critel-shop nett door^-^-^* name justly prorocatlTe of a pi|n. It^is cns^ 
tomary howerer to have s^n-paintings of AAurk 'and Ere at these 
places; irhfcii is 8om6 relief to the monotony of thewindowfir; only 
they remind us bat too well of these crttel necessities to wliich thej^ 
brought ns. The baker's tkejtt ensuing is t ireiy dull Ishop ; much in-i 
feilor to the gingerbread baker's, whose parliament we tsed io muncll 
Itt school, wiping away the crukbbs as they f^ll u|)on our Mysteries oC 
Udolpho. The tailor's makes one as mekhcholy to look at it, as tho 
sedentary persons within. The hosier's is worse ; partienlarly if it has 
a Golden Leg over it ; for that precious limb is certainly not symboli- 
cal of the Veater's. The windows, half board and half dusty glass^ 
which abound in the city, can scarcely be turned tOB. purpose of 
amnsementj even by the most attic of dry sa1t(erS. We own we haVe 
half a longing to break them, and let in the Hg^t of natiire upon their 
recesses ; whether they belong to those more piquant getftlenien, or to 
bankers, or any other high and wholesale personages. A light in one 
of these windows at nine o'clock is, to us, one of the very dismallest 
reflections on humanity. We wish we could say something for a taU 
low-chandler^s, because every body abuses 'it : but we cannot: ^It 
tuust bear it's fate like the man. A good deal might be said in behalf 
of candle-light; but in passing from shop to sfaop^ the variety is so 
great, that the imagination has not time to dwell dn any one in parti- 
cular. The ideas they suggest tAust be obvious and on the surface. 
A grocer's land t&a-dealer's is a good thing. It fills tlie mind instantly 
with a variety of pleasant tastes, as the ladies in Italy on certahi holi- 
days pelt the gentlemen with sweetmeats. An undertaker's is as gi^at 
a baulk to one's spirits, as a loose stone to one's foot. It gives one a 
/deadly jerk* But it is refreshing upon the whole to see the inhabitant 
looking carelessly out of doors, or hammering while humming a tune ; 
fi>r ithf should he die a death at every fresh order form coihn? An 
nndertalqer i^ralking merrily drunk by the side of a hearse is a horrid 
pbject; but an undertaker singing and ham^raeriug in his shop is only 
rapping death li^nself on the knuckles. The dead are not there ^ the • 
filtered feUo3Hr*«reature is not there ; but only the living man, and 
the abstract idea of death ; and he may defy that as mvch as he pleases 
An apothecary's is the i^oredeadly thing of the two; for the coffin 
may be made lor a gopd^old age^ but the draught and die dru^ are for 
the sickly. An apothecary's looks well however «t night-time, oii 
accounf; jdf the coloured glasses. |t is curious to ?ee two Y>r three 
people talking together in the light of one of thefn, and looking pro- 
foundly blue. There are two goo^ things in an Italian warehouse,—- 
H's name and if s olives ; but it is chiefly butit lip of gout* Nothing 
ican be got out of a brazier's windows, except by a thief ; but we nn-^ 
derstand it is a good place to live at for those who cannot procure 
Ifftterrf^lis* A luusic shop with it's windows full of titk-pages, is 
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pjroYcrkingly iii»i)pid.ii> loink at^ considering tlie qnant&y Dfslinnbering 
endiaiitment inside^ which Mdy wants Waking; A bookseller's is inte* 
. resting, especially. If the books are very bid or Very new, jiiid haf« 
f cotftiApiec^s. But let bo author, witk or without money in his ppclDs^ 
trnfti himself in theinside, njalesslike the bookseller, he ha»too ftiach 
U home. An author islike a baker ; it is for hiin to make thesweets, 
and pthers to buy and enjoy tlwm. And yet not so. Let nst n^t blas^ 
pheme the ^^ dmnity that .stirs within us." The old cooiparison of 
the bee is better ; for even if his toil at last la fab destmotion, and he 
is killed in order to be plundered, he has had .the rang^ of nature 
before h0 dies^. His has been the summer air, and the spnshlne, and 
the flowers ; and gentle ears hUTe listened to hhn, and gentle eyes 
hsire beea i^nen him. Let others eat his Imney that please, so that he 
has hadikis knorsel aUd his song**-^ book«etall is better fbr an author ^ 
than a regular shop ; for the books arexheaper, the choice ofteir better 
and uiore ancient ; and he may look at them, and niote on, without 
the hotrors of not buying any thing ; unless indeed the master or mist 
tress stands looking at him flrom the door ; which is a vile practice* 
It is necessary, we suppose, to gua:rd against pilferers ; but then ought 
net a stall*-keeper, of any perception, to know one of us real mag<- 
nantmous spoilers of our' gloi^es frotfi a sordid thief? A tatern 
and coffee*-house is a pleasant tfight, from it's sodality ; not to men* 
tion-the illustrious club memories of the times of Shakspeare- and 
the Tatlers. The rural transpareiicies, however, which they have In 
their windows, with all oUr liking of the subject, would perhaps be 
better in any. others ; for tavern-sociality is a town-thing, and should 
be content with town Ideas* A landscape in the window makes us 
long to change It at once for a rural inn ; to have a rosy-faced damsel 
attending us, instead of a sharp and serious waiter ; and to catch, in 
the intertats of chat, the sound of a rookery instead of cookery. We 
confess thatihe commdnest public-konse in town is not such an eye* 
sore to us, as it is with some. It may not be very genteel, but nei- 
ther is eveiiy thing that is rich. There may be a little too- much 
drinking and roaring going on in the middle of the ' week ; but what, 
In the mean time, are pride, and avarice, and all the nnseoial vices 
about ? Before we object to public-house^, and above all to their 
Saturday evening recreations, we must aher the systems that make 
them a neceiSsary comfort to the poor and laborious. ~TIU then, in 
spttc of the vulgar part of the pelite, we shall have an esteem for the 
Devil and the Bag o' Natk ; and like to hear, as we go along on Sa- 
turday night, the applauding knocks on the table that follow the 
song df '' Lovely Nan/' or ^« Brave Captain Death,^' or <^ Tobacco 
Is an Indian Weed,'^ or •*< Why, Soldiers, why," or *' Says Plato^ 
why should maa be vain," or that judicious and unanswerable ditty 
commencing 

Now what can maa move -desire 

Nor •itlin^ by a sea-ooal fire | , 

And oo bis kneei»} &c. 

■'^ 
We will even refuse to hear any thing against a gin-shop, 'dll the va- 

rious systems of the moralists s^nd economists are discussed, and the 
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see how completely erei> a woman, of true feelings, can retain tLe easiest 
and pleasantest good-breeding in the midst of observant eyes and an 
humble occupation* 



TO CORBESPONDENH3. 



Jtt Qid Stkk next weeV, with a fevr additKmal wordi on the labjeet ofSiicki* 
Ad Index will be prepared for the rolome of the Jiid&«tor» a^vell as a Tiile- 
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There he arriving rouAd about (loth flie. 
And takes survey with busie curious eye : 
Now this, Aolw that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Sfensbiu 
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A NEARER VIEW OP SOME OF THE SHOPS. 

Ijx the general glance we took last week at shops, we found oar* 
selves on willingly compelled to pass some of them too quickly. It is 
the object. therefore of the present article to enter into those more at- 
tractive threshold^, and look a little about us. We imagine a fine 
day ; time, about noon ; scene, any good brilliant street. The ladies 
are abroad in white and green; the beaux lounging, conscious of their 
waists and neckcloths ; the busy pushing onward, conscious of their 
bills ; the dogs and coaches — but we must reserve this oUt*of-door 
view of the streets for a separate article. , 

To begin then, where our shopping experience began,, with the to]l» 
shop. 

^ Visions of glory, spare our aching light! *| 
Ye juit breeched ages, crowd not on our soul ! 

We still seem to have a lively sense of the smell of that gorgeous redi 
paint, which was on the handle of our first wooden sword ! The 
pewter gdard also,^how beautifully fretted and like silver did it 
look ! How did we hang it round our shoulder by the proud belt of 
an old ribbon ;— «then feel it well suspended ^«-^then draw it out of the 
sheath, eager to cut down four savage men for ill*using ditto of dam<* 
sels \ An old muff made an excellent grenadier's cap ; or one's hat and 
feather, with the assistance of three surreptitious large pins, became 
fie^^cely modern and military. Thetre it is, in that corner of the win- 
dow, — the same identical sword, to all appearan^ce, which kept ufi 
awake the first night behind our pillow. We still feel ourselves little 
boys, while standing in this shpp ; ^nd for that matter, s6 we do on 
other occasions. A field has as much merit in our eyes, and ginger- 
bread almost as much in our months, as at that daisy-plucking and 
lemon-cake-munching period of life. There is the trigger-rattling 
gun,-^fine of it'-s kind, but not so complete a thing as the sword. It's 
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memories are not so ancient: .for Alexander or St. George did not fight 
with a musketr Neither is' it so true a thing; it is not ^^ like life/'* 
The trigger is too much likie that of a cross-bow'^ and the pea which it 
shoots, howeTer hard, produces even in the imaglnatiYe faculties of 
boyhood a humiliating flash of the mock-heroic. It is difficult to fancy 
a dragon killed with a pea : but the shape and appurtenances of the 
sword being' genuine, the whole sentiment of massacre is as much in it's 
wooden blade, as if it were steel of Damascus. The drum is still more 
real, though not so heroic*— In the corner opposite are battle-doors 
and shuttle-cocks, which have their maturer beauties ;— balls, which 
have the addifional.zestof the danger of breaking people's windows ; — 
ropes, good for swinging and skipping, especially the long ones which 
others turn for you, while you run in a masterly manner up and 
down, or skip in one spot with an easy and endtess exactitude of toe, 
looking alternately at their conscious faces ; — l)lood*allieS[) wl*h which 
the possessor of a crisp finger and thbmb-knuckle causes the smitten 
marbles to vanish out of the ring ; kites, which must appear to more 
vital birds a very ghastly kind of fowl, with their grim long white 
faces, no bodies,, and endloss tails ; — cricket-bats, manly to handle ; — 
trap-bats, a genteel inferiority ;— swimming-corks, despicable ;— horsies 
on W|heels, an imposition on the Infant public ;— rocking horses, too 
much Uka Pegasus, ardent yet never getting on ; — Dutch toys, so like 
life, that they ought to be better ; — Jacob's ladders, flapping down one 
over another their tintinnabulary shutters; — dissected maps, from 
which the infant statesmen may learn how to dovetail provinces and 
kingdoms; — paper posture-makers, who hitch up their knees against 
their shoulder^lades, and dangle their legs like an opewi dancer ;— 
Lilliputian plates, dishes, and other household utensils, in which a 
grand dinner is served up out of half ah apple ;^— boxes of paints, to 
cAloar engravings with, always beyond the outline ; — ditto of bricks^ 
a very sensible and lasting toy, which we except from a grudge we 
have against the gravity of infant geometricks; — whips, very useful 
for cutting people's eyes unawares; — hoops, one of the most ancient 
as well as excellent of toys '-—sheets of pictures, from A apple-pie up 
tp farming, military, and zoological exhibitions, always taking care. that 
the Fly is as large as the Elephant, and the letter X exclub'ively ap<^ 
propriated to Xerxes '--^musical deal-boxes, rather complaining than 
sweet, and more like a peal of bodkinsjthan bells ;«"^penny^trumpets^ 
awful at Bartlemy-tide ; — Jew's harps, that thrill and breathe, 
between the lips like a metal tongue; — ^cartSj—carrJagcs,-.— hobby- 
horses, upon which the infant equestrian prances about proudly on 
his own feet,; — in short, not to go, through the whole representative 
body of existence,---dolls, which are so dear to the maternal instincts 
of little girls. . We proi<;st however against that abuse of them, which 
makes them full-dressed young ladies in body, while they remain in- 
fant in face; especially when they are of frail wax* It is cultivating . 
finery instead of affection. We like good honest plump limbs of cotton 
and saw-dust, dressed in. baby-linen; or even our ancient young 
friends^wit(idieir staring dotted eyes, red varnished faces,, triangidar 
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tit>9^9 and Rostuante wooden limbs,-— not, it must be confessed, ex- 
cessively shapely or feminipe, but the reverse of fragile beauty, and 
prepared against all disasters. 

The next step is to the Pastry 's-cook's,^ where the plain bun is still 
the pleasantest thing in our eyes, from it's respectability in those of 
childhood. The pastry, less patronized by judicious mothers, is only 
80 much elegant indigestioa : yet it is not easy to forget the pleasure of 
nibbling away the crust all round a raspberry or currant tart, in order 
to enjoy the three or f^ur delicious semicircular bites at the fruity ple- 
nitude remaining. There is a custard with a wall of paste round it, 
which provokes a siege of this kind * and the cheese-cake has it*s ame- 
nities of approach. The acid flavour is a relief to the mawktshness of 
the biffin or pressed baked apple, and an addition to the glib and qui- 
vering lightness of the jelly. Twelfth Crite, which when cut looks 
like the side of a rich pit of earth covered witb snow, is pleasant from 
warmer associations. ^Confectionery does not seem in the, same re-^ 
quest as of old. It's paint has hurt it^s reputation. Yet the school- 
boy has still much to say for it's humbler suavities, such as elecampane^ 
hardbake, bull's-eyes. Comfits, the rocky chrystals of sugar-candy, the 
smooth twist of barley-suffar which looks like a petrified stream of tea, 
and the melting powderiness of peppermint. There used to be a 
mystery called mimpins, which as Dr. Johnson would say, made a 
pretty sweetmeat. Kisses are very amiable and allegorical. Eight or 
ten of them, judiciously wrapped up in pieces of letter paper, have 
saved many a loving«heart the trouble of a less eloquent billet-doux. 
Candid citron we look upon to be the .very acme and atticism of con- 
fectionary grace. Preserves are too much of a good thing, with the» 
^cception^of the jams that retain their fruk-sklns. " Jam satis.*' They 
qualify the cloying. Yet Marmalade must not be passed over io these 
times^ when it has been raised to the dignity of the peerage. There is a 
Duke of Marmalade in Ilayti, and a Count of Lemonade, — so called, 
we presume, from places in which those eminent relishes are manu- 
factured. We have not yet heard of a Lord Viscount Jain.-^Aftcr 
all, we must own that there is but one thing for which we care much 
at a Pastry-cook*s, except our old acquaintai^e the bun^ especially 
as we can take up that, and go on. It is an ice. Fancy a very hot 
day ; the blinds down ; the loungers unusually languid ; th^ pavement, 
burning one's feet; the sun, with a strong, outline in the street, 
baking one whole side of it like a brick-^kiln ; so that every body-is 
crowding on the other, except a qian going to intercept a creditor 
bound for the continent. Then think of a heaped^-up ice, brought 
upon a salver with a spoon. What statesman, of any warmth of ima- 
l^inaiion, would not pardon the Neapolitans in* summer, for an insur- 
rection on account of the want of ice^ Think of tha first sidelong, dip 
of the spoon in it, bringing away a well-sliced lump ; theil of the sweet 
wintery refreshment, that goes lengthening down one's throat ; and 
lastly, of the sense of power and satisfaction resulting from having had 
^ic ice, 

Not Uenven itself can dd away that slice ; 

Uut what lias been, has Uccn ; and 1 have liad my ice. 
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_ We unaccountablj omitted two excellent shops last week, — the 
fruiterer's and the scalptor's/ There is great beaaty as well as other 
agreeableness in a well-disposed fruiterer's window. Here are th^ 
jround piled-up oranges, deepening almost into red, and heairy with 
juice; the apple .with it's browti red cheek, as if it had slept in the- 
sun ; the pear, swelling downwards, and proYocatiTe of a huge bite in 
the side ; thronging graphs, like so many tight little bags of wine; the 
peach, whose handsome leathern coat strips off so finely ; the pearly 
or ruby-like currants, heaped in light long baskets; the red little 
mouthfuls of strawberries, ditto ; the larger purple ones of plumbs ; 
cherries, whose old comparison with lips is better than any thing new ; 
mulberries, dark and rich with juice, fit to grow over what Homer calls 
the deep black-watered fountains; the swelling pomp of melons; the 
rough inexorable-looking cocoa-nut, milky at heart; the elaborate 
elegance of walnuts; the quaint cashoo»nat; almonds^ figs, raisins, ta- 

^ jnarinds, green leaves,— in short, 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India Eaat or We«t, or middle shore 
III Pontus or the Pnnick coant, or where 
Alcinous reigned, frnif of all kinds, in eoat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell. 

MiLTOnr. 

There is something of mor^ refined serrice in waiting upon a lady !n 
ft fruit-shop, tken in a pastry-cook's. The eating of tarts, as Sir Walter 
Scott handsomely saith in his Life of Dryden (who used to enjoy them, 
it seems, in company with ^^ Madam FCee(res"j is ^^ no inelegant 
pleasure ;*' but there is something still more gracieful and suitable in 
the choosing of the natural fruit, with it's rosy lips and red checks* A 
white hand looks better on a basket of plums, than in the doubtful 
touching of syrupy and sophisticated pastry. There is less of the 
kitchen about the fair visitor. She is more Pomona-like, native, and 
pp the purpose. We help hpr, as we would a local deity. 

Here be grapes whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poets good, 
Sweeter yet did nevier crown 
The head of Bacchus ; — Nuts more brown 
Than the squirrels teeth that crock themi 
Deign, O fairest fair, to take thein. 
For these black ey*d Driope • ' ' 
Hath of^en times commanded roe, . 
With my clasped knee to clime { • 
See how well t^e lusty time 
Hftth deckt their rising cheeks in red, 
Such as on yoiir lips is spread. 
Here be berries for a Queen, 
• Some be red, some be green. 
These are'of that luscious meat. 
The freat God Pan himself doth eat. 
All these, and what the woods can yields 
The hanging mountain or the field, • 
1 freely offer, and ere long 
^ill bring you more, more sweet and strong, 
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Tin when hambly leave I take^ 
Le«t the great Pan do awake. 
That Bleeping lies in a deep glade, 
Uodeir a broad beCch'i shade. ^ 

Flbtcher*8 Faidfid Sh^hirdM 

How the poets doable every delight for us, with their imagtBation and 
their music I 

la the wiodows of some of the sculptors' shops, arCifidal fruit may 
be seen. It is a better thing to pot apon a mantle-piece, than many 
articles of greater fashion f but it gives an abominable sensation to 
one's imaginary teeth. The incautious epicure who plunges hts teeth 
into '^ a painted snow-ball*' in Italy (see Brydone's Tour in Sicily and 
Msdla), can hardly receive so jarring il balk to his gams, as the bare 
apprehension of It bite at a stone peach* Bat the farther you go in « 
sculptor's shop the better. Many persons are not aware that there are 
show-rooms in these places, which are well worth getting a sight of by 
some small purchase. For the best artistical casts, the Italian shops^ 
such as Papera's in ]yiarylebone«i«treet, Golden-square, are, we be* 
lieve, the best. We can safely speak as to the pleastfbt attendance ^ 
in that shop. Shont in Holborn seems to deal chiefly in modern 
things; but he has a rpom up stairs, full of casts from the antique, 
large and small, that amounts to an exhibition. Of all the shop 
pleasures^ that are. ^^ not inelegant," an hour or two passed in a place 
of this kind is surely one of the most polite. Here are the gods and 
heroes of old, and the more beneficent philosophers ancient and 
ippdern. You are l^ol^ed upon, as you walk aoiong^ them, by the 
patcf nal majesty of Jupiter, the force and decision of Minerva, the still 
more arresting gentleness of Venus, the budding compactness of Hebe, 
the breathing inspiration of Apollo. Here the Celestial Venus, naked 
in heart and body, ties up her locks,, her drapery hanging upon her 
lower limbs. Here the Belvidere Apollo, breathing forth his triumphant 
disdain, follows with ati earnest eye the shaft that has killed the ser- 
pent. Here the Graces, linked in an affectionate group, meet you in 
fhe naked sincerity of their innocence and generosity, their hands 
'^ open as day," and two advancing for one receding. Here Her- 
cules, like the building of a man, looks down from his propping 
club as if half disdaining even that repose. There Mercury, with his 
light limbs, seems just to touch the ground, ready to give a start with 
his foot ~and be off again. Bacchus, with his riper cheek, and his 
lazier hanging locks, appears to be eyeing one of his nymphs. The 
Vatican Apollo near him, leans up^on the stump of a tree, the hand 
which hangs upon it holding a bit of his lyre, the other arm thrown 
up over his head, as if he felt tl^e air supon his body and heard it sing- 
ing through the strings. In a corner on another side, is the Couching 
Venus of John of Bologna, shrinking just before she steps into the bath. 
The Dancing Faun is not far off, with his mere animal spirits; and the 
I'iping Faun, sedater because he possesses an art more accomplished. 
Among the other divinities, we lookup wUh veneration to old Homer's 
head, resembling an earthly Jupiter. Plato beholds us with a bland dig- 
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perfect, ^^ the ash for nothing ill.*' The ground-ash flourishes the 
better, the more it is cut and slashed ;~-a, sort of Improvement, which 
it sometimes bestaws in return upon human kind. 



SHORT MEASURE OF INDICATOR. 

A Correspondent makes a yery welcome complaint respecting the 
last pages of .some of our numbers, which he hopes may be fiU^ up 
ia future, otherwise ^' he shall not be able to defend us from the at- 
tacks of our enemies." The said enendies must foe inordinate rogues 
to attack even our blank pages, or we should rather say our blank 
page, or nearly blank page ; for we have never yet, we believe, exhi- 
bited a whole obe ; and half blanks have not been common, "tlie 
attacks, however, are very flattering, and we receive them with due 
gratitude* The truth is, we always wish to fill up our pagesj not 
because we do not think a shorter quantity a very decent twopenny- 
worth, but because there is an implied understanding that we should 
be magnanimously cheap and superabundant ; and we like to chat with 
our readers to the bottom of the staircase. Neyertheless that excellent 
nee of porsons, Candid and Benevolent from time immemorial, would 
not wish 119^ we are sure, to go on with mechanical scrupulousness to 
the end of the page, merely to fill it out, when we happen to find 
onir say at an end. One cannot make twopenn'orth of essay like ^o 
nnch of butter, by dabbing a little piece more upon it to make up 
the weight. However, we wish to be quite free in this matter, not so 
mock to indulge ourselves in license, as to do our duty agreeably. 
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• There he arriving round about doth flie«' 
And takes survey with busie curious eve : 
Vow this, now that, he tastcth teiidcrfy. 

SpKNfeKl. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HIPPOCRATES. 

In the time of the Norman reiga ia Sicily, a yessel bound from that 
island for Smyrna ivas dri?en by a westerly wind upon the island of 
Cos. The crew did not know where they were, though they Jhad oftea 
Tisited the island ; for the trading towns lay in other quturters, and 
they saw nothing before them but woods and solitudes. They found 
however a comfortable harbour ; and the wind ha?ing fallen in the 
night, they went on shore next morning for water. The country 
proved as solitary as they thought it; which was the mo^re extraordi« 
nary, inasmuch as It was very luxuriant, full of wild figs and grapes, 
with a rich uneven ground, and stocked^with goats and other animal 9, 
who fled whenever they appeared. The biees were remarkably nume- 
rous ; so that the wild honey, fruits, and delicious water^ especially 
one spring which fell into a beautiful marble bason, made them more 
and more wonder at every step that they could see no human inha« 
bitants. 

Thus idling about and pondering, stretching themselves now and 
then among the wild thyme and grass, and now getting up to look ak 
Some specially fertile place yrhich another called them to see^ and 
which they thought might be turned to fine trading purpose, they 
came upon a mound covered with tre^s, which looked into a flat wide 
lawn of rank grass, with a house at the end of it. They c^ept nearer 
towards the house along the mound, stiU continuing among the trees^ 
for fear they were trespassing at last upon soinebody's property* It 
had a large garden wall at the back, as much covered with ivy as if it 
had been built of it. Fruit-trees looked over the wall with aa 
unpfuned, thickness ; and neither at the back nor front of the house 
were there any signs of humanity. It was an ancient marble building, 
where glass was not to be expected in the windows; but it was much 
dilapidated, and the grass grew up over the steps. They listened agata 
and again ; fc-at nothing tvas io be heard like a sound of men ; nor 
scarcely of any thing else» Thereoffas an intense jioon-day silence. 
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Only the hares made a rustling noise as they ran aboat the lon^ hiding 
grass. The house looked like the tomb of human nature amidst the 
vitality of earth. 

*^ Did you see ?" said one of the crew, turning pale, and hastening 
to go. " See what r " said the others. " What looked out of window ?" 
They all turned their faces towards the house, but saw nothing. 
Upon this they laughed at their companion, wbo persisted however 
with great earnestness, and with great reluctance at stopping, to say 
that he saw a strange hideous kind of face look out of window. '^ I^et 
us go, Sir," said he, to the Captain ;— " for I tell ye what : I know 
this place now : and you, Signer Gualtier," continued he, turning to 
a young man", " you may now follow that adventure I have often you 
wish to be engaged in.^' The crew turned pale, and Gualtier among 
them. " Yes," added the man," we are fallen upon the enchanted 
part of the island of Cos, where the daughter of— Hush I Look thefe I" 
They turned their faces agaiu, and beheld the head of a large serpent 
looking out of window. Its eyes were direct upon them ; and stretch- 
ing out of window, it lifted back its head with little sharp jerks like 
a fowl ; and so stood keenly gazing. 

The terrified sailors would have begun to depart quicklier than they 
jdid, had not fear itself made 4hem move slowly. Their legs seemed 
melting from under them. Gualtier tried to rally his voice. '^ They 
Bay/' said he, ^ It is a gentle creature. The hares that feed sight in 
front of the house are a proof of it:-^letxis all stay." The others 
sbook their beads, and spoke in whispers, still continuing to descend 
the mound as well as they could. '^ There js something unnatural in 
that very thing," said tlie Captain: ^^ but we will wait for you in the 
vessel, If you, stay. We will, by St. Ermo." The Captain had not 
supposed that Gualtier would stay an instant ; but seeing him linger 
more then the rest, he added the oath in question, and in the mean 
time was listening with the others to get away as fast as possible. 
The truth is, Gualtier was, in one respect, more frightened than any 
of ihem. Hjis legs were more rooted to the spot. But the same force 
of imagination that helped to detaiin hhn, enabled him to muster up a 
lcoura|;e beyond those who found their wills more powerful ; and in 
the midst of his terror, he could not help thinking what a fine adven- 
ture this would be to tell in Salerno, even if he did but conceal himself 
i little, and stay « few minutes longer than the rest* The thought 
however had hardly come upon him, when it was succeeded by a fear 
still more lively, and he was prepfiring to follow the others with all the 
e^rpedition he could contrive, when a fierce rustling took place in the 
trees behind him, and in an instant the serpent's head was at his feet 
Gualtier's brain as wejl a^ heart seemed to sicken, as he thought the 
moiistFous object scented him like a bear; but despair coming in aid 
of ft courage naturally fanciful and chivalrous, he bent his eye$ more 
steadily, and found the huge jaws and fangs not only abstaining from 
hurting him, but rrouching and fawning at his feet like a spaniel. At 
the same time, ho called to mind the old legend respecting the creature ; 
and corroborated as he now saw it, he ejaculated with good firmness^ 
" In the name of God and his saints, what art thou ?" 
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- ^< Hast thou not heard of me?" ansWereii the serpent in a voice. 
If hose singular human slenderness made it seem the more horrible. ^^ I 
guess who thou art/' answered Gualtier :—*^^ the fearful thing hi the* 
island of Cos/* 

^ I am that leathlj^ thinsf," replied the serpent ; ^ once not so/*' 
And Gualtier thought that ttis voice trembled sorrowfully. 

The monster tbld Gualtier that what was said^of her was true : that 
she had been a serpent hundreds of years, feeling old age and renewing 
her youth at the end of .each century ; that it was a curse of Dhina's 
which had changed her ; and that she was never to resume a humaa< 
form, till somebody was found, kind and bold enough to kiss her on 
the mouth. As she spoke this word, she raised her ciH»^t, and sparkled 
so with her fiery green eyes, dilating at the satje time the comers of 
her jaws, that the young man thrilled through his very scalp. He 
stept back, with a look of the utmost horror and loathing.. The crea- 
ture gave a sharp groan inwardly, and after rolling her neck franticly 
on the ground, withdrew a little back likewise, and seemed ta^ be 
looking another way. Gualtier heard two or three little sounds as of 
a person weeping piteously^ yet trying to sub,due it's voice ; and look- 
ing with breathless curiosity, he saw the side of the loathly creature's 
face bathed in tears. 

« Why speakest thou, lady," said he, ^« if lady thou art, of the 
curse of the false goddess Diana, who never was, or only a devil. I 
cannot kiss thee,*^— and he shuddered with' a horrible shudder, as he 
spoke, ^^ but I will bless thee in the name of the true God, and even> 
mark thee with his cross." 

The serpent shook her head mournfully, stjll keeping it turned 
round* She then faced him again, hanging tier head in a dreary and 
despondtng manner, <^ Thou knowest not*' said she, ^^ what I know*' 
JDiana both was, and never was ; and there are many other things on 
earth, which are^and- yet are not. Thou canst not comprehend it, 
even though tliou aft kind. - But the heavens alter not, neither the sun 
nor the strength of nature: and if thou wert kinder,^! should be as I 
once was, happy and human. Sn£Gice it, that nothing can change me 
•1)ut whati said." 

^< Why wert thou changed, then fearful and mysterioas thing ?'» 
said Gualtier. 

<^ Because I denied Diana, as thou dost,'' answered the serpent;* 
^^ and it was pronounced an lawful crime in me, though it is none in thee ; 
and I was to be made a thing loathsome in men's eyes. Let me not 
catch thine eye, I beseech thee ; but go thy way, and be safe ; for I 
feel a cruel thought coming on me, which will shake my innermost 
soul, though it shall not harm thee. But I could make thee suffer for 
the pleasure of seeing thine anguish ; even as some tyrants do': and is 
X not that dreadful ?'^ And the monster openly shed tears, and sobbed^ 
There was something in thiis mixture of avowed cruelty and weeping ' 
contradictipn to it, which made Gualtier remain in spite of himself. 
But fear was still uppermost in his mind, vWhen he looked upon the 
month that was' to be kissed ;' and he held fast round a tree with one^ 
hand and his sword as fas^ in thepUier, patching the movements of 
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her neck as he conyersed. ^^ How did thy father, the sage Hippo-* 
crates^J^ asked he, " suffer thiie ta come to this ?" " My father," 
replied she, ^^ sage and good as he was, was but a Greek mortal ; aod 
the great Virgin was a worshipped Goddess. I pray thee,; go.^* She 
littered the last word in a tone of loud anguish ; but the Tery horroY 
of it made Gualtier hesitate, and he said, ^^ How can I know that it is 
not thy destiny to deceive the merciful into this horrible kiss, that 
then and then only thou mayst devour them V* 

But the serpent rose higher at this« and looking around loftily, said 
in a mild and majestic tone of voice, ^^ Oh ye green and happy woods, 
breathing like sleep! Oh safe and quiet population of these leafy 
places, dying brief deaths! Oh sea! Oh earth I Oh heavens, neTor 
uttering syllable to man ! Is there no way to make better known the 
meaning of your gentle silence, of your long basking pleasures and 
brief pains ? And must the want of what is beautiful and kind from 
others, ever remain different from what is beautiful and kind in itself 2 
And must form obscure essence? And human confidence in good from 
withiu, never be bolder than suspicion of evil froni without ? Oh ye 
large-looking and grand benignities of creation, is it that we are atoms 
in a dream ; or that your largeness and benignity are in those only who 
see them, and that it is for us to hang over ye till we wake you into 
a voice with our kisses ? I yeara to be made beautiful by one kind 
action, and beauty itself will not believe me 1" 

Gualtier, though not a foolish youth, understood little or nothing 
of this mystic apostrophe; but something or other made him bear in 
mind, and really incline to believe, that it was a transformed woman 
' speaking to him ; and he was making a violent internal effort to con- 
quer his repugnance to the kiss, w£en some hares, starting from him 
as they passed, ran and cowered behind the folds of the monster : and 
she stooped her head, and licked* them. '^ By Christ," eiciaimed he, 
^^ whom the wormy- grave gathered into it's arms,, to save us from our 
corruptions, I will do this thing; so may he have mercy on my soul, 
whether I live or die : for the very hares takf^ refuge in her shadow«" 
And shuddering and shutting his eyes, he put his mouth out for her 
to meet ; and he seemed to feel, in his blindness, that dreadful mouth 
approaching; and he made the sign of the cross; aod he murmured 
internally the .name of him who cast seven devils out of Mary Mag* 
daLen tl^it afterwards anointed his feet; and in the midst of bis cou- 
rageous agony, he felt a small mouth, fast and warm upoii his, and,a 
hand about his neck, and another on his left hand ; and opening his 
eyes, he dropped them upon two of the sweetest that, ever looked into 
the eye of ma^i.— But the hares fled ; for they had loved the serpent, 
and knew not the beautiful human being. 

Great was the fame of Gualtier not only throughout all the Grecian 
islands^ but on both continents ; and most of all In Sicily, where every 
one of his countrymen thought be had had a hand in the entefprize, 
for being born on the same soil* The Captain and his crew never 
came again; for alas, they had. gone off without waiting. as they pro- 
mised. But TajQcred, Priifte of Salerno, came himself with a knightly 
train to see Gualtier; who lived with his lady in the same place, all 
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her past sufferings appearing as nothing to her before l^ven a nionth of 
loTe ; and even sorrowful habit having endeared it to her. Tancred, 
apdxhis knights, and learned clerks, came in a noble Ship, every oar 
having a painted scutcheon over the rowlock : and Oualtier and his 
lady feasted them nobly, and drank to them amidst music in cups of 
Hippocras,— that knightly liquor afterwards so renowned, which she 
retained tlie secret of making tfrom heir sage father, whose name it bore. 
And when King Tancred, with a gentle gravity ia th« midst of his 
mirth, expressed a hope that the beautiful lady no longer worshipped 
Diana, Grualtier said, ^^ No indeed, Sir ;" and she looked in Gualtier's 
face, as she sat next him, with the sweetest look in the world, as who 
should say, «^ No indeed ^«*I worship thee and thy kind heart* .^V 



SALE OF THE LATE MR. WESrS PICTURES. 

' It is a villainous thing to those who have known a man for years, 
and been intimate with the quiet inside of his house, pri? ileged from 
intrusion, to see a sale of his goods going on upon the premises. It is 
often not to be helped, and what he himself wishes and enjoins; but 
still it is a villainous necessity, — ^a hard cut to some of one's oldest-and 
tdiiderest recollections. There is a sale of this kind now going on in 
the house w;e spoke of last week. We spoke of it then under an im- 
pulse not easy to be restrained, and not difficult to be allowed us; 
and we speak of it now under sanother* ' We were returning the day 
before yesterday from a house, ^here we had been entertainc-d with 
lively accounts of foreign countries and the present features of the 
time, when we saw the door in Newman-street standing wide open, 
and disclosing to every passenger a part of the gallery at the end of 
fhe halL All our boyhood came over us, with the recollection of 
those who had accompanied us tnto that house. We hesitated 
whether we should go in, and see an auction taking place of the old 
quiet and abstraction ; but we do not easily suiier an unpleasant and 
vulgar association to overcome a greater one ; and besides, how could 
we pass ? Having passed the threshold, without the ceremony of 'the 
smiling old porter, we found a worthy person sitting at the door of the 
gallery, who on hearing our name, seemed to have old times come 
upon him as much as ourselves, and was very warm in his services. 
We entered the gallery,^ which we had entered hundreds of times in 
childhood, by the side of a mother, who used to speak ^f the great per- 
sons and transacBon in the pictures on each side of her with a hushing 
reverence ka If they were really present. Bat the piptnres were not 

^ * This story is founded on a tradition still preserved in the Island of Cos, and 
repeated in otd romances and books of travels. See Duulop's History of FicUoti, 
vol. 2f where he gives an account of Tiraate the White. 
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.there — ^neither Copid with his doves, nor Agrlppina with the ftshes 
of Gerinaniccis, nor the Angel slaying the army of SennwDherib, nor 
Death on the Pale Horse, nor Jesus healing the Sick, nor the Deluge, 
nor Moses on the Mount, nor Ring Richard pardoning his brother 
John, nor the Installation of (he old Knights of the Garter, nor Greek 
and Italian stories, nor the landscapes of IVindsor Forest, nor Sir 
Philip Sydney, mortally if ounded, giving up the if ater to the dying SoU 
dier. They used to cover the wall ; but now there were only a few 
engravings. The busts and statues also were gone. But there wias 
the graceful little piece of garden as usual, with it's grass plat and it's 
clumps of lilac. They could not move the grass plat, even to sell it. 
Turning to the left, there was the privileged study, which we 
used to ent^r between the Venus de itledicis and the ApoHo of the 
Vatican. They were gone, like their mythology. Beauty and intel- 
lect were no longer waiting on each side of the door. Turning again, 
we found the longer part of the gallery like the other ; and in the vista 
through another roon), the auction was going on^ We saw.a thropg 
c>f faces of business with their bats on, and heard the hard-hearted 
knocks of the hammer, in a room which used to hold the mild and soli- 
tary Artist at his work, and which had never been entered but with 
quiet steps and a face of consideration. We did not stop a minute. 
In the room between thi6 and the gallery, huddled up in a corner, 
were the busts and statues which had given us a hundred thoughts. 
Since the days when we first saw them^ we have seen numbers like 
them, and many of more valuable materials ; for though g9od of their 
^ kind, and of old standing, they are but common plaister. But the 
thoughts and the recollections belonged to no others; i^nd It appeared 
sacrilege to see them in that state. 

Apollo from his ^lirine 

Can no more divitif : • ^' 

• •••«• 

And 6ach peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Into the parlour, which opens out of the hall and into the gar* 
den, we did not look. We scarcely know why ; but we did not. 
In that parlour, we used to hear of our maternal ancestors, stout yet 
kind-hearted Englishmen,. who set up their tents with Penn dn the 
Wilderness. And there we learnt to unite the love of freedom 
with that of the gi^aces of life ; for our host, thoogh born a Qua» 
ker^ and appointed a. royal painter, and not so warm in his feelings 
as those about hln, had all the natural amenity belonging to those 
graces, and never truly lost sight of that >love of freedom. There we 
grew up acquainted with the divine humanities of Raphael. There 
we remember a large coloured print of the old lion-hunt of .Rubens, 
in which the boldness of the action and the glow of the colouring over- 
come the horror of the struggle. And there, long before we knew any 
thing of Ariosto, we were as familiar as young playmates, with the 
beautiful Angelica andMedoro, who helped to fill our life with love. 

May a blessing be upon that house^ and upon all who know how to 
value the genius of it. 
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THE BEE AND THE KISS. 

» ' . *^ 

The following is an extract from the Editor's Translation of Tasso's 
Amyntas, which is now ready to appear. < It Is Amyntas himself^ 
% who is speaking. 

One day, Sylvia and Phillis 
Were silting underneath a shady beech, 
I with them; when a little inoreniotts bee, ' 

Gathering his honey in tho§e flowery fields, 
Lit on the cheeks ofPhiDis, cheek«< as red 
' As the red rose; and bit, and bit ag;9in 
With so much eagerness, that it afxpeared 
The likeness did beguile him. Phillici, at this, 
Impatient of the smart, sent up a cry ; 
" Hush ! Hush !" said my sweet Sylvia, " do not grieve ; 
' I-have a few words of-enchantment, Fhtltis, 
Will ease thee of this little suffering. / 

The sage Arlesia told ihem me, end had 
That little ivory horn of mine in payment. 
Fretted with gold," So saying, she applied 
To the hurt cheek, ^he lips of her diviTie 
And most delicious mouth, and with sweet hinnihing 
Murmured some verses that I knew not of. 
Oh admirable effect! a little while, ^ 

And all the pain was gone^ either by virtue 
Of those encbaiited words, or as I thought, 
})v virtue of those lips of dew. 
That heal whate*er they turn them to. 
I, who till then had never had a wish 
Beyond the sunny sweetness pf her eyes. 
Or her dear dulcet words, mere dulcet far 
Than the sdft murmur of a humming stream 
Crooking its way among the pebblestones^ 
Or summer airs that babble in the leaves, 
' Felt a new wish move in me to apyly 
This mouth df mine 4o hei»9 and so becoming 
Grafly and plotting, ^as unusual art 
With me, but it was love*s intelligence) 
I did bethink m^ of a gentle stratagem 
To work out my new wit. I made pretence, 
As if the bee had bitten my under lip i - ^ 

And fetl to lamentations of suchsort. 
That the sweet medicine which I dared not ask 
With word of mouth, I asked for with my looks, , 

The simple Sylvia then, 
Compassioning my pain. 
Offered to give her help 

To that pretended wound ; ' 

And oh I the real and the mortal wound. 
Which piensed into my being. 
When her lips came on mine. 
. Never did bee from flower 
Suck sugar so divine, - 
As was the honey that I gathered then 
From those twin roses fresh. 
1 could have bathed in them my burning kisses. 
But fear and shame withheld 

That too audacious Are, • ^ 

, And made them gently hang. 
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Bnt wRile into my bosom's core, lbs sweetnesf, 
Mixed with a secret prison, did go down« 
.It pierced me so with pleftKore, that still feigning 
The pain of the bee*8 weapon, I contrived 
That more than once the enchantment was repealed. 
From that time forth, desire 
^ And irrepressible pain grew so within roe. 

That not being able to contain it more, 
I was compelled to Ppeak; and so, one day. 
While in a circle a whole set of as. 
Shepherds and nymphs, sat playing at the game. 
In which they tell in one another's ears 
Their secret each, " Sylvia," said I in her's, 
**' I bum for thee; ana if thou help me not» 
I feel I cannot live." As I said this, 
She dropt her lovely looks, and out of them 
There came a sudden and unusual flush. 
Portending shame and anger: not an answer 
Did she vouchsafe me, but by a dread silence, , 
Broken at last by threats more te^ible. 
She parted then, and would not hear me inore» 
Nor see me. And now three times the naked reaper 
Has clipped the spiky harvest, and as often 
The winter shaken down from tha fair woods 
Their tresses green, since I have tried in vain 
Every thing to appease her, except death. 
Nothmg remains indeed but thai I die I 
And I shal) die with pleasure, being certain. 
That it will either please her, or be pitied ; 
And I scarce know, which of the two to hope for. 
Pity perhaps would more remunerate 
My Faith, morf recompence my death t but still 
1 must not hope for aueht that would disturb 
The sweet and quiet shiuing of her eyeo, 
Aud trouble that fair bosom, built of bliss* 
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No. XXXVn.— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2l8t, «^a. 



A RAINY DAY. 
^ The day that we speak of is a complete oaa of it's kind, ^begittBiog 
with a dark wet morning and ending in a drenching night. When jwi 
come down stairs from your chamber, y^a find the breakfiUt^irooni 
looking dark, the rain^spout poo ring away, and unleasyoaliT^ ma 
street o¥ tfAffic, no sound out of doors but a ckek of patten»and an 
occasional clang of milk-pails. (Do yon see the rogue of a milkmaai 
He is leaving them open to catch Ihe rain«) ' 

We never see a person going to the window on snch.aaioniing^'to 

take a melancholy look oat at the washed houses and pvf emeot, bad 

we think of a re-animation which we once beheld of old Tate Wilkin^ 

son. But obserTe how soniT things may run into pleasant tastes at lAst* 

We are by no means certain that the said mimetic antiquey Tate Wil« 

kinson, was not Patentee of the York Theatre, Mrore a melancholy hat 

tied the wrong way, and cast looks of nnntterable dislMisfiiOtian at a 

rainy morning, purely to let his woi'thy suocessor and surpasier ia 

mnnicry, Mr. Charles Mathews,- hand down his aspect and coante« 

nance for the benefit ^i posterity. We once fell Into company witk 

that ii^nious person at a bachelor's hoase, where ho woke uK in tha 

morning with the sospicions sound of « child crying in4tnotber roim* 

It was having it's faCe Washed; and had we been of ascandaiixing 

turn, or envied our host for hb hospitality, we |hooid certainly hava 

gone and said that there was a child in his^ house who inherited a ser^ 

rowful disposition from aomebody, and who m^ht be heard (for all 

the nufte's efforts of a morning) whining and blabbering in the lnfor« 

vais of the wash-towel ;-»now bursting into open-mottthod complaint 

as it left him to dip in the water ; and anon, at It came o^er hi» ia^ca 

again, screwing up it's snnbbed features and eyes, and making^kAlf* 

Stifled obstinate moan with his tight months The mystery was o^* 

plained at breakfast ; and as* it happened to be a rainy momiug, wai 

were entertained with the re-animation of 'that ^^ living dead maa'* 

poor Tate aforesaid,-f-iwhb had been a merry fellow too in his day* 

Imagine a tall* thin withered desponding-looking old gentlemaa, entei^ 

ing -his breakfast*room with an old .hat on tied under hb chin tiia 

wrong way of the flap,-— a beaver somewhat of the epicene order, so 

that yon do not know whether it is his wife's or his own. He hobblea 

and shrinks up to the window, grunting gently with a sort of prepay 

ri^ory despair ; and having cast up hia eyes at the air, and seen the 

weathercock due east and the nun set iii besides, drops the cornets cC. 

his mouth and eyes into an expression of double diespoiideacy,.aat.«a« 
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mixed f if we may speak uoprofanely) with a sort of scornful resent- 
ment; and turns off with one solitary, brief, compreheusire, and 
groaning ejaculation of " Eh— Christ l"-^\Ve never see anj body go 
to the window of a rainy morning, but we think of this poor old baro* 
meter of a Patentee, whose face, we trust, will be handed down in sue* 
cessiTe fac-similes to posterity, for their edification as well as amuse* 
ment ; for Tate had' cultivated mu^h hypochondriacal knowledge m 
his time, and been a sad fellow In a merry sense before he took to it ia 
it's melanch^yy one. 

The preparation for a rainy day in town is certainly not the plea- 
santest thing in the world, especially for those who have neither 
health nor imagination to make their own sunshine. The comparatiro 
silence in the streets, which is made dull by our knowing the cause of 
it,-^the window-panes drenched and ever-streaming, like so many 
lielpless cheeks,— the darkened rooms, — and at this season of the year^ 
the having left off fires ; — all fall like a diill shade upon the spirits. 
Bat we know not how much pleasantry can be made out of unplea- 
santness, till we bestir ourselves. The. exercise 9i oar bodies will 
make us bear the weather better, even mentally ; and the ^ixercise of 
our minds will enable us to bear it with patient bodies in-doors, if we 
cannot go cmt. Above alU some people seem to think that i\i^ can- 
not have a fire made in a chill day, because it is sommeraime,—- a no- 
tion which, under the guise of being seasonable, is quite the reverse, 
and one against which we protest. A fire is a thing to warm us when 
wearecdld; not to go out because the name of the month begins 
With J. Besides, the sound of it helps to dissipate that of the rai4i. 
It is justly called a companion. It looks glad in our faces ; it talk» 
tous^ it is vivified at oui^ touch; tt Tivifies in return; it puts life, 
and warmth, and comfort in the room. A good fellow is hound to 
see that he leaves this substitute for his compadtf when he goes out, 
eqieclally to a lady ; whose solitary work-table in a ohill room oa 
such a day is a very melancholy refuge* '^e exhoi^ her, if she can 
afford it, to^takeabook and a footstool, and plant herself before a 
good fire. We know of few baulks more complete, than coining 
down of a chill morning to breakfast, turning one's chair as usnal to 
the fire-side, planting one^s feet on the fender and one^s eyes on a 
book, and suddenly discovering that there is no fire in the grate. A 
gnite^ that ought to have a fire in it, and gape«» in one^s face with none^ 
is'likea cold grinning empty rascal. : 

There is something, we think, not disagreeable in issuing forth dur- 
ing a^ good honest summer rain, with a coat well buttoned up and an 
umbrella over our heads. The first flasfa^pen of the umbrella seema 
a defiance to the shower, and the sound of it afterwards, over our dry 
heads corroborates the triumph. If we are in this humour, it does 
Bot matter how drenching the day is. We despise the expensive effe- 
minacy of a coach ; have an agreeable malice of self-content at the 
sight of crowded gateways ; and see nothing in the furious little rain* 
spouts, but a lively emblem of critical oposition,-^weak, low, washy^ 
and dirty, gabbling away with a perfect impotence of splutter. 

Speaking of malice, there are even some kinds of legs which afford 
us a lively pleasure in beholding them= splashed* 
' La nr. •Loj'd^ yott cruel man! - 
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IiJDicAToii, Naj, I was not speaking of yonr'ij. Madain. How! 
odfild I wish ill to any such very tonching stockings ? And jet^ now 
X think "of it, tliere aife very^gentle and sensitive le^, (I say nothing 
of beauttftfl ones, because all gentle ones are beauttfal to me) which it 
is possible. to beliold in a very earthy plight «-*-ttt least the feet and 
ancles. • . 

Li And pray, 'Sir, what are the very agreeable circamstances under 
which w€ are to be mndded ? 

Ikdic. Fancy, Mada^, a walk with some particular fiiend, between 
the showers^ in a green lane ; the i^un shining, the hay s we^ smelling, 
the glossy leaves sparklmg like children's cheeks after tei^rs. Suppose 
^ this lane not to be got into, but over a bank and a brook,- and S^ood 
aarage assortment of waggon-ruts. Yet the sunny green so takes you, 
and you are so resolved to oblige your friend with a walk, that you 
hasard a descent down the slippery bank, a jump ov'or the brook, a 
leap (that will certainty be too short) over the ploughed mud. Diy 
you think that a good thick-mudded shoe and a splashed instep would 
not have a merit' in his barbarous eyes, beyond even* the neat outline 
of the Spanisb leather and the symbolical whiteness of the stocking? 
Ask him. 

L. Go to yo«r subject, do. • ' ' 

Indic. Well, I will. You may always know whether a person 
wished you a pleasant or unpleasant adventure, by the pleasure or pain 
he has in your company. If he would be with ybu himself (and I 
should like to know the pleasant situation, or even the painful one, if 
a share of it can be m^de pleasant, in which we would not have e 
woman with us), you may rest assured that all the mischief he wishes 
you is very harmless. -r^ At the same time, if th^re are situations in 
which one could wish ill ciyen to a lady's leg, there are legs and stock- 
ings which it is possible to fancy well-splashed upon a very different 
principle. 

Gentleman. Pray, Sir, whose may those be ? 

IiTDic. Not yours, Sir, with that delicate flow of trowser, and tliat ^ 
careless yet genteel stretch out of toe. There is an humanity in the 
air of it,— a graceful but at the same time manly sympathy with the 
drapery beside it. I allude. Sir, to one of those portentous legs, 
which belong to an over-fed ix)oney-!gQtter^ pr to a bulky methodist 
parson who has doating dinners got up for him by his hearers. You 
knciw the leg I inean. It is ^^ like unto the ^gn of the leg," only 
larger. Observe, I do not mean eyery kind of large leg. The same 
thing' is not the sanie thing inev«ry one,--rif you understand that pro* 
found apophthegm. As a 1^ indifferent in itself^ may become very 
charming, if it belongs to a charming owner;- so even when it is of the 
cast we«peak of in a man, it becomes more or less unpleasant accord-* 
ing to his nature and treatment of it. I am not carping at the leg of 
an ordinary jolly fellow, which good temper as well as good living 
helps to plump out, and which he is, after all, not proud of exhibiting; 
keeping it modestly in a boot ar trowsers, and despising th^ starched 
ostentation of the other; but at a regular, dull, uninformed, hebeki«> 
dinous, ^' gross, open> and palpable"* leg^ whose calf glares npoh^you 
like the ground^glass of a postchaise lam^o. In the parson it Is some- 
irhat obscured by a bla9k stockit^* A whit« onci is requisite to dis- 
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pliy H in M iff g\6ry* It htsa krge btlu^de eatf, aa tDCl* illai 
wohU be iDODitroiia id any other maB, bck looks snaU from tlie contrasf^ 
a iigtit knee weU biitCoBed, and a Mam inexorably in tbe middle. It is 
a teg «| onee grouandaymbelicai. It's site is made up of pletliora 
Bfidsiipeiflaitf ; itls white cotton stocking affects a ppapriety ; it'a in- 
flexible seam and side announce the man of clock-work. A-doaen 
baidHiOfked dependants goat leaat to the making ^p ef that leg. If in 
black, it is the essence of ininite liams at old ladies' Sunday dinners* 
Now we like to seek oonple of legs, of this sort, in white, kicking 
their way throngh a mnddj street^ and splashed nmuFOidabty as they 
go, till their horrid glare is anbdoed into spottiness. A lamp-lighter'a 
ladder is of nse, to give them a passing spurn ; npon which the pr6- 
pnetoFy turning vound tosiTear, is run against in front by awheel- 
l)arrow ; npon which, turnii% round agahi, to swear worse, he thrusta 
llis heel npon the beginning of a loose stone in the paTement, and re- 
cedes his inal baptism from a fount' of mad. 

Our limits compel us to bring this article to a speedier conclusion^ 
tbia we thouj^t ; and to say the truth, we are not sorry for it ; for 
we hnppened to break off here in order to write the one following, and 
it has not left us in a humour to return to our jokes. 

We must therefore say little of a world of things we intended to 
descant on,«-of pattens,— and eaves,— and hackney-coaches,'*HiKnd 
waiting in vain lo go out on a party of pleasure, while the youngest of 
99 ihsiste every minute that <' it is going to hold np,'*--^!^ umbrellas 
dripping #n one's shonlder,-^nd die abomination of soaked glores,^— 
and standing up in gateways, when you hear now and then the passing 
f oar of rain on an umbrella, — and glimpses of the green country at the 
jandof streets,-^i-«nd the foot-marked earth of the coaniry-roads,*— and 
clouds eternally following each other from the weet,— and the scent of 
ibe IneklesQ oew^mown hay, — and the raiubow,-*and the glorioua 
thunder and }ightning,-^^nd a party waiting to go home at night,— aiid^ 
last of all, the de]ick>ns moment of taking off your wet things, and* 
reeling .in tlie dry and warm content of your gown and slippers*. 



THE VENETIAN GIRL. 



Thff san was shining beautifully one sommer ereninj, as if he bade 
iqparkHng Ihrewell to a world which he had made happy. It seemed 
also by bis loo^s, as if he premised to make his appearance again to* 
morrow ; bat there was at times a deep breathing western wind, and 
dark pnrple.donds came up here and there, like gorgeous waiters on 
a finneaal* The children In a yillage not fhr from the metropolis were 
playing kowerer on the green, content with the brightness of the rao^ 
menf^ wlien th^y saw a female approaching, who instantly gathered 
timm about her by the singularity of her dress. It was not very extra* 
ordinafy ; but any difference from the nsnal apparel of their country* 
women appeared so to them ; and crying out " A French girl I a 
French girt i'^ they ran up to her, and stood looking and talking. She 
seated herself upon a bench ^that was fixed between two elms, and for 
* moment leaned her head against one of them, as if faint with walking. 
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9ik 8li« raided U spc^iiy, and smiled with great complaceacj on tli« 
rude urcbiiM. She had a boddice and petticoat on of different colours, 
and a haildki^rchief tied neatly about her bead with the point behind. 
On her hands were gloves without fingers; and she wore about her 
neck a guitar, npon &e strings of which one of her hands rested. The 
ebtldren thouja^t Iter verj handsome. Any body else woald also hayo 
thought her very iH, but they saw nothing in her but a goo4-natured 
looking foreigner uid a guitar, and they a^ed her to play. ^* Oh cho 
iMi ragaaziV said she, in a soft and almost inaudible voice ;—<^ Che 
▼isl lieti* l" and she began to play. She ^ried to sing too,^ but her 
voice fa^ed her, and she rf^ok her head smlliogly, saying f^ Stanca ! 
Stanca-f-!'* ^^^ng:— do sing," ^td the children; and nodding her 
Head, she was trying ta do s^ when « set of school-boys came up, and 
joined in the request '^ No, noj" said one of the elder boys, ^^ she 
is not welt. Yea are 211, a'nt you,— Miss?" added he, laying his 
hand- upon heir's as if to hinder it. He drew out the last word ' 
somewhat' doubtfully, for her appearance perplexed him ; he 
scarcely knew whether to take her for a common stroller or a lady 
ertrayed from a sick bed. . ^' Grazie !'* said she, understanding his 
took :«—^^ troppo stanca : troppo.*' }! By this time the usher came 
vp, and addressed her in French, but she only understood a word 
here and there. He then spoke Latin, and she repeated one or two 
of his words, , as if they were familiar to her. '' She is an Italian ;** 
said he, looking round with a good-natured importance; ^^ for the 
Italian is but a bastard of the Latin." The children looked with the 
more wonder, thinking he was speaking of the fair Musician. '^ Non 
dubito," continued the Usher, ^^ quin tu iectitas poetam ilium cele- 
berrimum, Tassonem ;§ Taxum, I should say properly, but the de- 
parture from the Italian name is considerable*" The stranger did not 
understand a word. " I speak of Tasso," said the Usher, — " Of 
Tasso." " Tasso ! Tasso !*' repeated the fair minstrel^— ^^ oh — con- 
hosco-^T4s-so ;|| and she hung with an accent of beautiful langour 
upon the first syllable. ^' Yes," returned the worthy Scholar, ** doubt- 
less your accent may be betten Then of course you know those 
classical lines— 

Intanio Erimnia infra rombrosy pianty 
, D'autica seiva dal cavallo— what is it?** 

The stranger repeated the words in a tone of fondness, like those 
of an old friend :^ 



Intanto Erminia iiiTra VoifiHIpe pianle 
^ IVantica eelva dal cavaUo i scorta ; 

Ne pin governo'il fren la man treinante, 
£ mezza quaai par tra viva e inorta»l 

* Oh what fine boys! Wliat happy faeea ! f WeAry! Weary! 

J Thanks :— too weary !■ too weary I 

^ Dou'atleas you read that celebrated poet Tasso. 

J Oh— 1 know Tasso. 

1 Meantime in the old wood,' the palfrey bcye 
Erminia deeper into shade and shade ; 
•' ■ Her trembling hands could hold him in np more, 

^ , Aud slia appeared Uelwixt alive and dead. 
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Our Usher*s cominonwplace book had soppUed him irtth a fortanate 
passage, for it was tlie favourite song of her conntrymen. It also 
singularly applied to her situation. There was a sort of exquisite mix- 
ture of silver clearness and soft mealiness in her utterance of these 
terses^ which gave some of the children a better idea of French than 
they had had ; for they could not get it out of their heads that she 
must be a French girl ;-»^^ Italian-French perhaps," said one of them. 
But her Voice trembled as she went on like the hand she spoke of. *^ f 
hare heard my poor cousin Montague sing those very lines,** said 
the boy'who prevented h#r from playing. ** Montague/' repeated the' 
stranger very plainly, but turning paler and fainter. Shd put one of 
her hands in turn upon the boys affectionately, and pointed towards 
the spot where the chqrch was. '^ Yes, yes,*' cried the boy ;— ** why 
she knew my cousin : — she must have known him in Venice.** " I 
told yon," said the Usher, '* she was an Italfan.**— ** Help her to my 
aunt's,'* continued the youth^ '^ she'l^ understand her:— lean lipoii 
me. Miss ;" and he repeated the last word without hid former hesi- 
tation. 

Only a few boys followed her to the door, the rest having been awed 
away by the Usher. As soon as the stranger entered the house, and 
saw an elderly lady who received her kindly, she exclaimed ^^La 
Signora Madre," and fell in a swoon at her feet. 

She was taken to bed, and attended with the utmost care by her 
hostess, who would not suffer 1ier (o talk till she had had'a sleep. She 
merely heard enough to fi^nd out that the stranger had known her son 
In Italy ; and she was thrown into a painful state of guesslftg bV the 
poor girl's eyes, which followed her about the rootn till the lady fairly 
came up and closed them. ^' Obedient ! Obedient !*' said the patient : 
** obedient in every thing : only the Signora will let me kiss her hand ;" 
and taking it with her own trembling one she laid her cheek upon it, 
and It stayed there till she dropt asleep for weariness. 

— T Silken rest 

Tie all thy cares »p ! ' - 

though her kind watcher, who wds doubly thrown upon a recollection 
of that beautiful passage in Beaumont and Fletcher, by the suspicion 
she had of the cause of the girl's visit. '' Aiid yet," thought she, 
turning her eyes with a thin tear in them towards the church spire, ** he 
was an excellent boy,— the boy of my heart." 

When the sf ranger woke, the secret was explained: and if the mind 
of her hostess was relieved, i^|as only the more touched with pity, 
and indeed moved with resp^Pand admiration. The dying girl (for 
she was evidently dyii>g, and happy at the thought of it) was the neice" 
of an humble tradesman in Venice, at whose house young Montague, 
who was a gentleman of small fortune^had lodged and fallen sick in his 
travels. She was a lively good-natured girl, whom he used to hear 
coquetting and playing, the guitar with her neighbours; and it was 
greatly on this account, that her considerate and hushing gravity. struck 
him whenever she entered his room. One day he heard no more 
coquetting, nor even the guitar. He asked the reason, when she came 
to give him 3ome drink ; and she said that she had heard him mention 
some noise that disturbed him. '' But you do not call your voice 
and your music a noise," said he.^ " do you, Rosaura? 1 hope not, 
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Tor I had. expected ft would give roe doable strenj^tli to get rid of tliis 
ferer and reach home." Rosaura turned pale, and let the patient into 
a secret ; but what surprised and delighted him was, that she played 
her guitar nearly as often as before, and sung too, only less sprightly- 
airs. " Ypu get better and better, Signor,* • said she, " erery day ; 
and your mother will see you and be happy. I hope you will tell her 
what a good doctor you had?"— "The best in the world," cried he, 
^* and as he sat op in bed, he put his arm rodud her waist, and kissed 
•her. << Pardon me, Signora," said the poor girl to her hostess ; <^ but 
I felt that arm round my waist for a week after :— aye, almost as much 
as if it had been there/' << And Charles felt that you did," thought 
his mother j '« for he never told me the storj'."— *< He begged my 
pardoH," continued she, " as I was hastening out of the room, and 
hoped I should not construe his warmth into impertinence : and to 
hear him talk so to me, who used to fear what he might think of my-, 
self,— •it made me stand in the passage, and lean my head against the 
wall, and weep^such bitter and yet such sweet .tears ! But he did not 
hear themx-rno. Madam, he did not know indeed how much l**-how 
much I—" " Loved him, child," interupted Mrs. Montague ; <^ you hare 
a right to say so ; and I wish he had been kli?e to say as much to you him^ 
self." " Oh,good God !" said the dying girl, her tears fiowingaway, " this 
Is too great a happiness for me,— >to hear his own mother talking so." 
And again she lays her weak head upon the lady*s hand. The latter 
would hare persuaded her to sleop again, but she said she could not 
for joy : " for iMl tell you, Madam,'* continued she; ** I do not be- 
liere you will think it foolish, for something yery grave at my heart 
tells me it is not so ; but I have had a long thought" (and her voice 
and look grew somewhat more exalted as she spoke) ^ which has sup- 
ported me through much toil atfd many disagreeable things to this 
country and this place; and I will tell you what it is and how it came 
into my mind. I received this letter from your son.*' Here»she drew, 
out a paper .which though carefully wrapped up in several others Was- 
much worn at the sides. It was dated from the village^ and ran 
thus:— ^^ This comes from the Englishman whom Rosaura nursed so 
kiudly at Venice. She will be sorry to hear that her kindness was in 
vain, for he is dying t and he sometimes fears, that her sorrow will be 
still greater than he could wish.it to b6. But marry one of your kind- 
countrymen, my good girl ; for all must love Rosauta who know her. 
If it shall be my lot ever to meet her in heaven, I will thank her as a 
blessed tongue only can.** As soon as I read {his letter, Madam, anfl 
what he said about heaven, it flashed into my head that though I did 
not deserve him. on earth, I might perhaps, by trying and patience, 
deserve to be jofned with him io heaven, where there is no distinction 
of persons. My uncle was pleased to see me become a religiousT piU 
grim : but he knew as little of the t^ontract as I; and Ifound that I 
could earn my way to England better and quite as religiously by play, 
.ing my guitar, which was also more independent; and I had often 
hean^ your son talk of independence and freedom, and commend me', 
for doing what he was pleased to call so much kindness to others. So 
I played my guitar from Venice all the way to England, and all that 
I earned by It I gave away to the poor, keeping enough to procure 
me lodging. I lived on bread and water, and used to weep happy 
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tears orer it, bftcanse I looked op to heaven and tbougbt he might see 
me. I have sometimes, though not often» met with small insults; but 
if erer they threatened to grow greater, I begged the people to desist 
in the kindest way I coald, eren smiling, and saying I would please 
them if I had the heart ; which might be wrong, but it seemed as if 
deep thoughts told me to say so ; and they used to look astootsfied, 
and left off; which made me the more hope that St. Mark and the^ 
Holy Virgin did not think ill of my endeavours. So playing, and' 
giving alms in this .manner, I arrived in the neighbourhood of your 
bc'lored Village, where Ifell sick for a while and was very kindly treated 
in an outhouse ; though the people, I thought, seemed to look strange 
aiul afraid on this crucifix,— ^though your son never did,— '•though 'he 
taught me to think kindly of every body, and hope the best^ and leaiw 
every thing except our own endeaTonrs to heaven. I fell skk. Madam, 
because I found for certain that the Signor Montague was dead, albeit 
I had DO hope that he was alive**' She stopped awhile for breath, for 
she was growing weaker and weaker ; and her hostess would fain have 
had, her keep silence ; but she pressed her hand as well 9» she might, 
and prayed with such a patient panting of voice to' be allowed to go 
on, that she was. She smiled beaut ifully, and resumed r--*^' So whe n" ■ » 
so when I got my strength a little again, T walked onand came to the 
beloved village ; and <I saw the beautiful white chnrofa spire in the 
trees; and then I knew where his body slept; and I thought some 
kind person would help me to die with my face looking towards the. 
church, as it now does«-*«nd death is upon me, even naw : bat lift me 
a iittle higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I may see the green 
ground of the hill." 

> She was raised up as she wished, and after looking awhile with a 
placid feebleness at the hill, said in a very low voice-— ^^ Say one 
pniyer for me, dear lady, and if it be not too proud in me, call me 
. in it your daughter.*' The mother of her belov^ summoned up a 
graife and earnest voice, as wefl as she might, and knelt, and said, 
<' O heavenly Father of us all, who in the midst of thy manifold 
and merciful bounties bringest us into strong passes of anguish, which 
nevertheless thou enablestus to go through, look down, we beseech 
thee, upon this thy young and innocent servant,— the daughter, that 
night have been, of my heart,— and enable her spirit to pass through 
the struggling bonds of mortality and be gathered into thy rest with 
those we love : ■ do, dear and great God, of thy infinite mercy ; 
fdr we are poor weak creatures both young and old*'-^here her voice 
melted away into a breathing tearfulness ; and after remaining on her ^ 
knees a moment longer, she rose, and looked upon the bed, and saw 
that the weary smiling one was no more. ^ ' 
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There he arriving round about doth flie. 
And takes lurvey with butie ctiriont eye : 
Nuw this, now that, lie tastrth teuderly. 

SrKNMm. 



No. XXXVIIL— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28Ui, IStO. 



THE EGYPTIAN THIEF. 



RiiAMpsiNiTus was the richest prince that ever lat on the Egfptiaii 
throne^ tn order to secarehis treasures, to have them at the tame tioie 
near him, and to produce their effect upon the public mind eTen when ki* 
visible, he had a great stone tower built, which was connected wlUt tiie 
palace by a wall, tn this tower, which seemed as blind as it was strong^ 
(for the light was admitted only onihe side looking into one of the palace 
gardens)— in this tower were the cups, and the goblets,^ and the geldm 
bars, and the costly stufis, and the colours, and the spicefl, tofl the 
precious stones,, and the pillars of emerald^ and the curious carred 
Images, and thousands upon thousands of talents of gold. The peoj^e 
looked up to the great tower, and thought of it's many rooms, and cen*^ 
sidered the shining treasure which illuminated the oUier side of those 
stone walb like the light of a divine presence ; and Ihey walked aboet, 
awe-strickeu as the stranger at the sight of the Pyramids^ end said 
humbly to themselves, ^^ Great n the glory of Rhampsfnitas." *^ 

But a wonder was to fail upon Rhampsinitus himself; and be be» 
came perplexed beyond the poorest of his subjects. He found hie 
golden money diminishMig, and it was impossible to cenjecture how it 
could be« The architect who built the tower had contrived it with 
such skill that not an entrance could be thought of or forced, besidee 
the one by which the king entered ; and it was clear that aobody 
entered there. The key was solitary of it's kind ; the deer alwaye 
sealed with the royal sf^gnet ; and the passage lay through the vojtA 
chamber. - Yet day after day, more money disappeared. The dinri« 
nution even took place in the very strongest room of the whole 
building. 

The king's mind^was greatly astonished ; nor could the priests smd 
soothsayers relieve him. They feared that the circumstance was omi- 
nous to Egypt ; and that the overflow of the Nile^ the season for 
which was now approaching, would not take place. Buttherirer 
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. performed it's roighiy part as usual, and eTPry Egyptian heart wa9 
gladdened but the king's. Application was made to the God Apis to 
know if it was (he deity himself that diminished the pride of Rhampsi- 
nitus; but upon some of the gold and jewels being offered to the 
sacred breast^ he blew the breath out of his nostfil^at them iodiffe* 
rently, and turning toliis ivory manger, took a pull of thef sacred hay. 

It was the opinion of the priests that the offering to the god had not 
been large enough ; gods, they said, haying very great ideas, and size 
being necessary to moyie them to any acknowledgment of a sensation. 
Rhampsinitus however contented himself with setting traps round the 
plundered vessels ; and it was the talk all night in the palaces both of 
the king and of Apis, whether the plunderer would turn out to be a 
common mortal. ^ It is rebiarkable that more priests than civil officers 
thought he would ; and they told the kii^s people so, 'When their opi- 
nion was' asked ; but added, that it would only shew itself so much the 
more remarkably, to be a judgment of heaven. 

This opinion was greatly corroborated by the singularity of the 
event ; for in truth, a common mortal was found caught in one of the 
traps, but when they came to look who he was, he had no head. ^' It ^ 
IB y.eiy ettraordinary I" said Rhampsinitus. "It would be so^" said 
the priestly " were it not supernatural." A search was made all 
over the room and^ tower, and the king bogan to incline to their 
opinion^. . Not a crevice or flaw was to be found. 

The king ordered the body to be hung up in the most public part of 
Memphis, and gave directions to the guards who watched it to seize 
any one who. should exhibit symptoms of distress at the spectacle. 
The next morning a report was made to him that the body, was gone. 
None of the guards knew whither. All that copld be gathered was, 
that towards nightfall a man came driving some asses by the spot, laden 
with skins of wine; that the pegs, by some means or other, became 
loosened from the skins,^ and set the wine floating oyer the ground ; . 
that' the maU) seeing this,, tore his hair and made vehement outcries for 
assistance; that assistance however being given him, and among others 
by the guards, he abused those who helped him and refused for a long 
time to be pacified ; that having at last got over his confusion of mind, 
and finding not so much wine lost as he supposed, he made a present 
of a flask to the guards; and lastly, that after they had all made merry, 
and he had driven his a^ses away, they were astonished to find the 
dead body gone also. The king saw plainly that the last part of 
the account wante,d a good deal of the truth, lie saw that some in- 
genious person had succeeded in making the guards ^ead drunk ; and 
with .all his anger, he could hardly repress a feeling of admiration for 
the unknown, when on having the soldiers brought before him,, he dis- 
covei;ed that the men had found time and courage enough' to shave all 
their right cheeks in derision. 

. ^}. Who can tliis extraordinary person be ?" thought Rhampsinitus. 
". Ittis he that^ost have been the accomplice of the first thief and cut 
off: his head' to.prevent detection. He were a man to do wonderful 
things against the enemies of a king, if he were his friend. He sliall 
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see wliat a terriUe thing it is to mock tlie king aod lift his enemy .'f 
The Egyptian mDriarch, in the ra'ge and plenitude of hii» willy com- 
liianded his daughter to'admit the' addresses «f 'men indiserifiiiaat^ly^—* 
a thing however ^nbt sb $caTidalods in those tinier as in others. Tbertf 
was only this condiiPion^ annexed,— thart everyone, wl^b enjoyed the 
company of the princess, should tetl her the «iost cudniifg^ andthtf 
roost wicked thing he had ev^r dohetin his tlife; - ;A.day >iad only 
^sed, when she bronght Irim news of the'^eiMe^; • A mkn had told 
her that the most* iiricked thing he had'evi&r dbne in'hl» Hfd,! was the 
cutting off his own brother's head in order to prevent his being known 
as a robber of the kiiig*s treasury. '' And the most cunning thing?" 
asked the monarch. '' The most cunning thing, Sir,*' added the prin- 
cess, '^ was his having made your guardsU'runk with wine in order to 
carry off his brother's body, bis mother having threatened to come and 
<Jltsclose the whole affair, in case the body remained exposed." — '^ And 
where is this impudent-souled .trator ?^' exclaimed the king. ^^ Alas, 
Sir," answered the priiicesS| " I know not.' " Did I not bid you catch 
his arm," said the king, " the instant you discovered him ?" ** I did, 
Sir,** replied the lady, ^^ but what was my aslouijihmeut pn -finding it 
iletach itself from his body, while he glided away in the darkness' of 
the night ?" , " JIow {" cried the prince :-r-" ^hy tUi^ is a sorcerer, 
pr-r-what sort of man is he?*' ^ *' A young maq," said the princess, 
^' with sparkling eyes and a world of wit." *' The, artful impostor,'^ 
said the king, ^^^ has beguiled you of .your heart, and taught you thif 
tale to deceive me." " Pray Igok in this box, Sir," said the daughter, 
lifting up the lid of a lyre-case, x It contained a human arm ; and the 
king, by- certain. marks, plainly kn^w it to be one of the arms of the 
jdead bofdy. This audacious man therefore, whoever he was, must have 
come prepared with It, and presented It to his fair detainer in the dark 
instead of his own. 

The king, having satisfied Mmself of the j-abber'sr personal qualities 
iram his daugt^ter^ and finding that he would as much grace a courjt as 
a cabinet, £ajrly lopt..hia rage in .delight. ' lie made public prpclamar 
tion, that upon the , offender's appearing in the royal preseuije^ h^ 
would not only pardon but reward him ; and tfie proclamation had not 
J)een made for more than the sinking of an inch of Nile-watei:, whea 
the -prodigious thief appeared. He was, as the princess had described 
him, a young man with a lively countenance, and he was not slow in 
showing, his wit, for on the king's asking him' why he had plundered 
Jiis property, he said he b^d not done so ; because by the laws of ju5t|.ce 
every man can make useof bis own ; but the king's property was too' large 
f«r any one man to make use of; therefore, by the ^me laws, it was nq^ 
his own«, Qi> being further asked who he was,, he said '' he was the sen 
of thcmaa.whphad built the Tower of Treasure; that his father had 
contrived one of the stones of it in such a way, that they who were in 
the secret qpnld remove it at will ; that the old man on his death-bed 
communicated the information to his sous, who used always to plunder 
.ii\ company ; that it was by his brother's own request he cut his head 
j6if, and carried it away, iu order to prevent the ruin of them botk an^ 
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tli#lr i^d kuoiher ; and fliwlly, that if the king would be pleased t« 
beakow the ioteDded reward on the old womaD, he, for hit part, would 
be happjr to terre him in any capacity which the royal' wisdom night 
be pleased to point out." Bhampslnitus gladly took hin at his word. 
He enriched dke old mother; united the young man to his davghter; 
and increased from that time forward, in a power of a less oppreseive 
khid to his subjects then the amassing of wealth. 

This is the story from Herodotus, which we spoke of in the article 
tslitJed Thieres Ancient and Modern, No. Xf . p. 83. 



A NOW, 

I^ESCRIPTITE dF A HOT DAY. 

' Now th<> rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing from her saffron 
bouse, calls up the moist yapours to surround her, and goes yeiled with 
them as long as she can; till Phoebus, coming forth in his power, 
looks every thing out of the sky, and holds sharp uninterrupted em- 
pire from his throne of beams. Now the mower begins to make his 
sweeping cuts more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now the 
carter sleeps a-top of his load of hsy, or plods with double slouch of 
ahoulder, looking out with eyes winking under his shading hat, and 
with a hitch upward of one side of his mouth. - Now the little gir4 at 
her grandmother's cottage-door watches the coaches that go by, with 
her hand held up oyer her sunny forehead. Now labourers look well 
resting in their white shirts at the doors of rural alehouses. Now an 
elm is fine there, with a seat under it ; and horses drink put of the 
trough, stretching their yearning necks with loosened collars; and the 
traTeller calls for his glass of. ale, haying been without one for more 
than ten minutes; and his horse stands evincing at the fites, giTing 
sharp shivers of his skin, and moying to and fro his ineffectual docked 
tail ; and now Miss Betty Wilson, the host's daughter, comes stream- 
ing forth In a flowered gown and car-rings, carrying with four of her 
beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for which, after the trayeller has 
drank it', she receives with an indifferent eye, looking another way, 
the lawful two-pence : that is to say, unless the traveller, nodding his 
ruddy face, pays some gallant compliment to her before he drinkfi, 
such as ** I'd rather kiss you, my dear, than the tumbler,"*— or " I'll 
wait for you, my love, if you'll marry me;" upon which, If the man is 
good-looking and the lady In good-humoUr, she smiles and bites her 
lips, and says *' Ah— men can talk fast enough ;" upon which the old 
stage-coachman, who Is buckling something near her, before he sets 
off, says in a hoarse voice, " So can women too for that matter," and 
John Boots grins through his ragged red locks, and doats on the re- 
parti&e all the day after. Now grasshoppers " fry/^ its Dryden says. 
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Now oiUle itand io water, and dock* am envied. Now bo^ts and 
vhoes, and trecA by the road side^ are, thick with dust ; and dogs, 
rolling in it, after issuing ^at of the water, intd which they have been 
thrown to fetch sticks, come scattering horror among the legs of the 
•pectatora. Now a fellow who finds he has three miles further to go in . 
a ptir of tight shoe?, is in a pretty situation. Now rooms with the sun \ 
upon them.l)ecome Intolerable ; and the apothecary's apprentice, wfth 
a bitterness' beyond aloes, thinks of the pond he used to bathe in at 
school. Now men. with powdered heads (especially if thick) envy 
those that are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them up hill, w\^h coun« 
(enaacfs that seem to Qi^postalate with destiny. Now' boys assenH>le 
r^nd the village }^mp with a ladle to it, aiul delight to make a for« 
bidden splasli and get wet through; the shoes. Now also they maker . 
Ackers of leather, aod bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, and fol- 
low the fish into^eir cool corners, and say millions of " My eyes!" 
at ^^ tittle«bats.^' Now the b^, na he hums along, seems to be talking 
heavily of the heat. Now doors and brick-walls are burning to the ' 
haed ; and a walled lane, with dost and broken bottles in it, near a 
brick-field, is a thing not to be thought of. Now a green lane, on the 
contrary, thick-set with hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a 
brook ^* rumbling in pebble-stone,** Is one of the pleasantest things in 
the world. Now youths and damsiels walk through hay-fields, by 
chance; and the latter say, ^^ Ha' done then, William;" and the 
overseer in the next field calls out to ^^ let thic thear hay thear bide ;'' 
and the g^rls persist, merely to plague *^ such a frumpish old fellow.'^ 
NoW) ia town, gossips talk more than ever to one another, in rooms, 
in door-ways, and out of window, always beginning the conversation 
ivith saying that the heat is overpowering. Now blinds are let down, 
and doors thrown open, and fiatinel waistcoats left off, and cold meat 
preferred to hot, and wonder expressed why tea continues so refresh- 
ing, and people delight to sliver lettuces into bowls, and apprentices 
water door-ways with tin-canisters that lay several atoms of dust. 
Now the water-cart, jumbling along the middle of the street, and 
jolting the showers out of it's box of water, really does something. 
Now boys delight to hi^ve a water-pipe let out, and see it bubbling 
away in a tall and frothy volume* Now fruiterers* shops and dairies 
look pleasant, and ices are the only things to those' who Can get them. 
Now ladies loiter in baths ; and people make presents of flowers; and 
wine is put into ice ; and the after-dinner lounger recreates his head 
with.applications of perfumed water but of long-necked bottles. Now 
the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new horse, feels his boots 
burn him. Now buck#.skins are not the lawn of Cos. Now jockies, 
walking {a greatcoats to lose fiesh, curse inwardly* Now five fat 
people ii^a stage coach, hate the si|:th fat one who is coming in, and 
think he has no right to be so large; Now clerks in offices do nothing,. 
but drink soda-water and spruce-beer, and read the newspaper. Now 
the old clothes-man drops his solitary cry more deeply into the areas 
on the hot and forsaken side of the street; and bakers look vicious ; 
and cooks are aggravated : and the steam of a tavern kitchen catches 
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A DRE^AM, 
AFTER READINQ DANTE^ EPISODE OF PAULO AND PR.4NCESCA. 

A« Hermet once took to hi« feathers ligli^» 
When lulled Argns, baffled, swooned and slept, 
So on a Delphic reed my idle sprighi 
So play*d» so elftarmM, so conquer*d, so bereft 
The dragon yrorUl of all its hnndred eyrsf 
And, 4fetng ii Asleep, so fled'away— 
Not unto Ida With its snow-cotd sliiefv . 
Nor onto Tetnpe wh^re Jove grieVd a day; 
But to ihat second circle of sad hel!» ' - ^ 

Where 'mid the gust, the world-wind,\hd.the flair 
Of rain and hailstones, lovers need not telV 
^heir sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips I saw. 
Pale were the lips t kiis'dy and fair the form 
I floated with about that melaacboly storm* 

' Cayiabb. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Editor will keep in mind the request respecting the Translaliont. Indeed it 
has long been among the subjects he has noted down. 

Tlie Ctirre»pondent who enooires concerning the edition of S|»enser, is infortned 
tl»at Mr. Todd*s is undoubtedly the best. Tlie text is printed with great care and 
legibility, and the notCH and prolegomena are a copious selection from all that bave 
appeared on that great poet.. 

D*s spirii is much to otir taste, but he sometimes does not do himself josiice in 
his management of th^ detail. He should give hiirtaelf altogether up to bis feeliugs, 
and not carf whether every sentence in piquant or not. Perhaps he will oblige uc 
with a sight of a few more of his sketches. 
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Price 2d. — And sold also by A. Gliddon, Importer of Snuff«, No. 31, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. Orders received ai the above places, and by all Book* 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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Thm he arrmng round about dotb flic* 
Am takei inrvey with bvjie curious eye : 
Now this, now that, h*'tast«th teudeny. 



No. XXXIX.— WEDNESDAY, JULY Mb, lfi20. 



OALGANO AND MADONNA MINOCCIA. . 

In the city of Sienna ia Italy, famous for it's sweet voices and plea* 
sant air, lived a uprightly apd accomplished young man of the name of 
Gajgano, who had long loved in vain the wife of one Signor Stricca. 
He knew nothing of the husband, except that he viras what.w^ call a 
respectahle man; and something or othnr in his mind prevented him 
from making his aqqualiitance; b^it he contrived to meet the lady 
wherever he could at other men's houses, and to let her know the 
extent of his admiration. He wore her colours at tournaments* He 
played and sung to the mandolin under her window, when her husband 
was away. He was always of her opinion in company, partly because, 
l^e was In love, and partly because their dispositions were so alike thai 
he really thought as ^h^ did. One evening as a party sat put on a. 
large, wide balcony full of orange.trees, listening to music that was 
going on inside of the bouse, Madonna Miinoccia (such was the lady'a 
name) dropped a small jewel in oi^e of the trees ; and aft he was.hel|)i* 
tng*^ her to find it, her sweet- stooping face and spicy-smeiliiig Imx 
appeared so lovely among the polished and graceful leaves, that he 
could not but steal a kiss upon one of her eyelids, adding in a loMf and 
earnest voice, " Forgive me, for I could not help it," 

Whether the sincere and respectful manner in which these wordf 
were uttered, had any influence upon the lady's mind, we cannot say ; 
but neither on this, nor on future occasions when he sent her presents 
and letters, did she return any answer, kind or unkind ; nor did she 
shew him a different countenance whenever they met. She otdjr 
dropped her eyes a little more than usual, when he spoke to her ; but- 
whether again this was owing to a wish to avoid, looking at him, or 
to some little feeling of self-love, perhaps unknown to herself, and 
produced by the recollection of that irrepressible movement on his 
part, is not to be ascertained* Seme ladies will say, that she ought to 
nave made a complaint to her husband^ or spoken t0 the people whom 
he visited) or looked the man into (he dust at onre ! and doubtless 
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ihis would have settled (he matter on all sides. But Madonna Ml- 
noccia was of so kind a disposition, tliat she could not easily find it in 
her heart to complain of any body, much less of a man who found 
such irresistible gentleness in her eyelids. Besides^ whatever may b^ 
thought of her Vanity Ip thFs score, she. was really so'good, and innocent, 
and roodesf, that we know not how much if' would have taken to con- 
vince her fully of any one's being really in love with her, or admiring 
her more than other ladies for qualities which she'thought so many of 
them must have in common. In> short, Madonna, though innocent, 
was not ignorant that gallantry was very common in Sienna. Her 
husband, who was a very honest sincere-hearted man, had told her 
that all unmarried young men had their vagaries ; and, as for that 
matter, many very grave-looking married people too ; apd she thought, 
that if a husband whom she loved, and whose i^ord she. Could r'ely on, 
set her an example nevertheless of conjugal fi^^lity, she could not do 
better than do her duty quietly and without ostentation, and think of 
these odd proceedings both as good-nat.uredly and rarely as possible. 

Unfortunately.for Galgano, this kind of temper was the worst thing 
in the world to make him leave off his love. He had habitually got a 
common notion of gallantry from the light in which it was generally - 
regarded ; blit his instinct was better. The spbtlety of love made him 
discover what was passing in Minoccia*s fnind; and as he had the 
elements of true modesty in him as well as herself, and woiild want 
much to be convinced that a woman really loved him, whatever might 
he his affection for her, or rather in proportion* to the sincerity of it, 
he thought that she only treated him as ^e would any other youn^ 
man who had paid her unwelcome attention. But then to see how 
kind she still was,— -to observe no change in her, for all his unwel- 
comeness, but only such as might^e construed into a gentle request to 
him to forbear,«-in short, to meet with a woman who neither shewed 
a disposition to gallantry, nor resentment against the manifestation of 
It, nor a coldness that might be Construed into natural indifference, all 
fhis made him so much in love, that he thought his very being failed 
him and wanted replenishing, ff he was a day without seeing her. . He 
t6pk a lodging opposite Signor Stricca's house ; and in order to indulge 
himflelf in looking at her without being discovered, filled the window 
of his room with orange trees. At times, when every thing was still, 
apd the windows were open in the 'iVarm summer-time, he heard her 
Voice speaking to the servants. ** It is the same kind voice," sdid he, 
'^always." At other times, he sat watching h^r through his orange- 
trees^ lis she r^adabook, or worked at her Vmbrbidery; and if she 
left off, and happened to look at them, (\irhich he often moved about 
tvfth a tidise, for that purpose) it Seemed to him as if her face was 
coming again among the leaves. Then he thought it would never 
c6me, and that he should never touch it more ; and he felt sick with 
impatience, and «aid to himself, '« This is the way these virtuoui 
people are kind, is it ?" ' 

It chanced thkt Sfg:nor Stricca took a house at a little distance from 
Sienna, where his wife, who was fond of a garden, from that time forth 
kiwifys tesided; Gflgano, who was Mke a bird with a string tied to 
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Lis kg^ be sur<p fl^w ftfter .^Vm. He foun^d a roonx in,|i cottage just 
pitched like his former one. The' orange-trees wereTemoved, and he^ 
recommenced his enamoured task, fully, resolf ed besides to get rati-' 
mat^ >?]t|i ^ignof Stricca, and try Vhat 'importunitj could'do inthe 
country. *' I think,", said jVfadonpa Minoccia, to her itiard-serraDt,'^ 
looking out of window, " I can neverfurn my eyes* any where but I 
8ete beautiful orange -trees."—" Ah,»* sighed .Gfalgano, ^* the turning of 
those, eyes! They ought always to li^jht upon what i^ beautiful.^' 
^^ I C9uld swear,'^ said l^adonna, " if my husband Ayould let me^ 
thai those were the very same oranges which belonged to <Jur ioristble 
neighbour at Sienna, only ho must be too old a bachelor to change his 
quarters." And she began tp sing a canzonet that was all oter tW 
country;—. ' ♦ 

** Aranci«», belie arancie, - . .<• i 

*• Pienottie come guancie,— 

Here, she suddenly stoppecl^ »nd gaid^ ** I am very giddy to day, to 
sing such lawless little rhymes ; but the skies are so blue, and the leases 
•6 green, they make me cliaunt lil^e a bird. I (^an see m^ husband 
now with a bird^s eye. There he is,. Lisetta. coming through tlie 
oliTe'trees. . Go and get me my veil, and I'll walk and meet him like'a 
fair unknown."-^" The ^invisible neighbour !" thought Galgano :—- 
** is this coquetry now, or is it sheer innocence and vivacity ! And the 
song of the oranges S I'll try bo we ver— I'll look at. her above the 
leaves..'* ^ ; , ' 

Now the reader, must be informed that' Galgano himself was th<j 
Butbor of this canzonet, both words and music, and Was generally 
known as supht Whether Minoccia knew it, we cannot determine; 
but Galgano thought that she could hardly have quite forgdtten the 
advepture of the orange-tree, especially as the song was calculated to 
call it to mind. The whole of the wjords aipouuted to this :r- 

Oh oranp«i*, sweet orangen, 
• . Plumpy cheeks that peep in Ireen, 

The crubbed'sl churl in all the south 
^Vould hardly let a thirsty mouth 
Gaze at ye, and long to ta:*te, 
Nor grant one golden kiss at last; 
■ y^ , La, la^hi-— Usol fn mi — 

My lady looked ihrpuoh' the oranjie-tree. 

Yel cheeks there are, yet cheeks there are. 
Sweeter — Oh good God, h<>w far !-r— 
* That make^a thirst likft very death 
Down to th« heart thrpii<rU lips ai)d breath; 
; And jf we aitked a la^ie bl'ihose, 

The kindest owners would uira foes, . ^ • 

Ola, la— la sol fa mi — . . v : 

My lady's gone frotp tlie cgnange<7lr^ef 

Galgano, full of this uiodest complaint against husbands and of Minoct- 
cia's knowledge of it, suddenly raised his luad over the ofahgc-pots, 
and made a very bold yet courteous bow full in MaJonnti's astonished 
face. For it was astonished : — there w as, unfortunately, no doiibt of 
that. She resumed herself however with the best grace sht could, arid 
.atayiftg just long enough ,to drop oiu o£ her krndc£t though gravc^st 
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Gouriaejs, wfilked dowly from the wlpdow. Aft'(ir that h« nevftr saw 
her there again. 

Galjgano tried all the paints of Tiew about the house, but coald only 
catch an occasional glimpse of her through the garden trees. He cooldL 
not eyen meet with Signor Stricca, to whom he meAnt under some plan- 
iible pretext to in troduceu himself. At length however a favoarabfe 
•pportunicj occurred. His dog, in scouring hither and thither, tiad 
darted into the front gate of the house, and seemed resolved not to be. 
hunted out till he had made the full circuit of the grounds. ^^ M j 
roaster, Sir," sold one of the .servants, '^ bade me ask you if you would 
chuse to walk in and call the dog out yourself T* ," I thank you," 
answered Galgano, who seemed to feel that he could not go in', pre- 
cisely because he had the best opportunity in the world; '^^ I w^ill 
whistle him to me over those palings there," He did so, and the dog 
presently appeared, followed by Signor Stricca and his household. 
The animal, in leaping to his master over the palings, hurt his leg y but 
Bothing could induce Galgatio to enter the house, ^^ MInoccid, my 
love," cried the host, ^^ why do you not come up, and entreat Signor 
Galgano to favour our home with his presence?" The lady was ap- 
proaching, when Galgano, lapping up the wounded dog in his cloak, 
hurried off, protesting that he had the rascalliest business in life to 
attend to, and that he would take the very earliest opportunity of 
repaying himself for his loss. *^ There now,** said Stricca, Co a Iktie 
coxcombical looking fellow who was on a holiday visit to him^ ^' there 
is one of the most accomplished gentlemen in all Italy, and yet he does 
not disdain to wrap up his bleeding dog in his silken coat. That,'* 
continued he, to his wife, ^^ is Signor Qalgano, one of the finest wits 
in Sienna, and what is better, one of the most generous of men. Bat 
you must have seen him before," *' Yes," replied Madonna, *' but I 
knew nothing of his generosity .'' Her husband, Kke one generous 
man speaking of another, related twenty different instances in which 
Galgano had manifested his friendship and liberality in the most deli- 
cate manner; so that Minocci^, at last, almost began to feel the kiss 
' ki the orange-tree stronger upon her eyelids, than she did when it iras. 
stolen. - 

Galgano soon made his appearance in Signor Stricca*s house, and 
.could not but perceive that the lady suffered herself to look kinder at- 
him than when he bowed to her out of the cottage window. He was 
beginning to congratulate himself, after the fashion of the young gal- 
lants among whom he had been brought up; but what perplexed him 
was the extremely affectionate attention she paid her husband ; and 
his perplexity was not diminished by the very great kindness shewn 
him by the husband himself. Indeed the kindness of both seemed to 
go hand In hand;v so that our hero, having never yet been taught that 
a )ady to whom a stranger had shewn attention could do any thing but 
favour him entirely, or laugh at or insult him, was more than ever 
bewildered between his respect for the husband and increasing passion 
for the wife. 

Galgano, though not in so many words, pressed his suit in a manner>' 
that grew warmer every day. Mino^ia seemed more and more dis- 
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tressed at It ; Riid jether klfidness appeared to tricrease In proportFoi|«' 
At fength, one afternoon, as they sat togeth^r^ in a summer-house, 
Galgano seeing her stoop her face into an orange-tree, was so over- 
come with the recollection of the first meeting of theit faces, that he 
repeated the kiss, changtng it however from the eyelids to the lips ; 
and it struck htm that she did not withdraw as qntckly as before, nor 
look by any means so calm and ihdifTerent. He accordingly took her 
hand in ord^r to kiss it with a "passionate gratitade, when she laid hei* . 
other hand upon his, and looking at him with a sort of appealing ten- 
derness in the face, said, " Signor Galgano, I respect you for number-* 
less generous things I hare heard of you ; and knowing as i do how 
Httle i^hat rs called gallantry is thought of, I cannot deny but that 
your present attentions to me and apparent wishes do not hinder me 
from letting my respect run into a kinder feeling towards you. Per- 
haps, so sweet to us is flattery from those we regard, they have even 
more effect upon me than I ought to allow. But, Sir, there are always 
persons, whether they act justly or unjustly themselves, who do think 
a great deal of this gallantry, and who, if the case applied to them- 
selves, would be rendered very uncomfortable^ and, Signor Galgano, 
I have one of the very best husbands in the world ; and if I shew any 
weakness towards another unbecoming a grateful wife, I do beseech 
you, Sir,— and I pay you one -of the greatest and most affectionate 
cora'pliments under heaven,— >that rather than do or risk any thing thi 
knowledge of which should pain him^ you will help me with all'the 
united .strength of your generosity' against my very self; otherwise*' 
(here she fell into a blushing passion of tears) ^^ it may be a hard 
struggle for me to call to mind what I ought respecting the happiness 
of others, while you are. saying to me things that make me frightfully 
absorbed in the moment before pfie.*' 

We leave the reader to guess how Galgano's attention to the ap- 
pealing part of this speech was divided and hurt by the tendernc^ss it 
avowed, and the opportunity it seemed to offer him. lie passionately 
kissed the hlind of thie gentle Minoccia, and she did not hinder him,- 
only she looked another way, drying up her tears; and he thought 
the torn of her head and neck never looked so lovely. *' And if it 
were possible," asked he, ^^that the t>pinions of good and generous 
men could be changed on this subject (not that it would become me to 
seek to change those of the man I allude to) — ^but if it were possible, 
and no bar were in the way of a small share of Minoccia's kindness^ 
might I indeed then hope that she would not withdraw it?" *' Is it 
fair, Signor Galgano," said Minoccia, In a low but kind voice, " to 
ask me such a question, after the words that have found their way out 
of my lips }% — '* And who then was the kindest of men or women,— 
next to yourself, dearest Minoccia,— rthat told you so many handsome 
and over-coloured things of your worshipper ?" *' My husband him- 
self,'* answered she ; — "he has long had a regard for your character! 
and at last he taught me to share it." — '^ Did he so !" exclaimed Gal- 
gano ;— " then by heavens—" He broke off a moment, and re- 
sumed in a quieter tone: — "You, Madame Minoccia, who have a 
loving *and affectionfite heart, and who Confess that you have bee« 
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moTed to som* rc^rd for m« by qualities .wlf^t. 7^tt know onYy hj re* 
port, will guess what Hang» t))at< spirit my&t go through which has Jbeen 
made dizzy by looking uppn yporquaHtle&fday ^fter day^and j.et must 
tear. itself from a happiness ia which it ^wopld plunge headl<^g* But 
by the great and good God, which created all this beauty around us, 
and you the most beautiful of a) I beautiful thiuga ia t^.iDidstof it^ I 
do love the generosity, . and the sincei^ity, and the hanpony that keeps 
them beautiful, so much more than my owjd v^liij that although I think 
the happiness might be. greater, it shall Defer, be. said that Gstlgauo 
made it le&s ; and that he made it less too, because the generosity 
trusted faifD, and the kind sincerity leaned on hixp for support. — 
One embrace, or I shall di^." . And, Galgano not o^ly ga?e, but 
received an embrace almost as w£|.rm as what he gave; and Minoe- 
cia kissed his eyelids, and then putting her hand ove^ them and press* 
Jng them ais if not to let him see, suddenly took U ofi^ i^nd disap- 
peared. ^ . . '. 
We know not how Signor Stricca received the accpunt of this ixiter- 
Tiew at the time ; for Madame Minoccia^certaialy related it to biro ; 
but it is in the records of Sienna, that years afterwards, while she 
was yet aliye, her husband became bound for Signor Galgano in a large 
sum of money, as security for an office which the latter held in the 
state ; and it appears by the dates in the papers, that they were close 
Neighbours as wcil as friends.* , 



ON Tllfil SLOW IlISE OP THE MOST RATIONAL OPINIONS. 

It would be surprising to think by what slow degrees the most ra- 
tional, and apparently the most obvious improTements take place in 
human opinion, did not habit, and self-love, and the fear of change, 
sufficientlj' account for them. Some tind it as difi&cult to leave off a 
mere habit of opinion, however pernicious, as drunkards their drams. 
Others cannot bear a diminution in the respect which they have long 
entertained for themselves, as sensible and conclusive thinkers. Others 
are afraid of all innovation, in consequence of the shock it gives to 
society; and yet the next minute they would wage v a dozen wars io 
preserve the old notions. Again, it is thought a triumphant argument 
with some, if the new opinion proposed be to^ the advantage of the 
proposer ;— which is a very idle objection ; because if it supposes the 
general good, it includes his among the rest. 

Innovation, as mere innovation, is a want of reverence for anti- 
quity ; an insensibility to the accumulated habits of time, and to the 
comforts and consolations they have gathered by the way. But on the 

* This story (v\i til llie usual difTcfencc of tfetail) i« from the Italian Novelistf, 
«i»d Iius been lol'd in Paiuter*« Palace of Pleasure, one ot ihe storc-hou&es of our 
gfctft (kamfttic writkrt. 
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ithcr hand, objection tp.'itj a_s mere otije'ction, is cowardice ahd* 
Mfishness ; cowardice, for fear of responsibility ; selfishness, for fear 
oT losing a certain property In our self-respect^ and haying the notion 
of our own wisdom and* sufficiency disturbed, Ybd may know the 
goodness of either in proportion to it-'s enthusiasm, sincerity, gentle- 
ness, and wish to reason. You mny know, the baclnesB, by a certain ^ 
mixture of coldness and violence, by it's shulfling, it's petulance, and 
It's tendency to dismiss a. subject at once with abuse. As to the innova- 
tor, it is his business to make up his mind to a certain portion of mis- 
representation j for who was the innovator, great &r small, that .erer- 
was without it? But it is his business also to examine narrowly into 
his own consciousness, and to be sure, from experiment, that he caii 
deny hlmsfelt for the good of others, what he would witllngly enjoy 
with them in common. 

Thete Is not a liberal opinion now existing, which has not gone 
through heaps of ugly fkces and yelling threats, like the saints in tho 
old pictures. To differ in religious faith was onc^e thought the height 
of undeniable villainy; jind is so still by some Ignorant sects. Tho 
Spaniards were taught to believe that all heretics had monster-like 
facies, till Lord Peterborough's officers persuaded the nuns otherwise, 
Milton says that he could not propose some new things even after an 
ancient fashion, (and indeed almost erery proposition for human im- 
provement is to be' found in the ancient writers), but 



light a hideous noise environs me 
Of owU and cuckoon, asses, apes, and dogs; 
As when tliose hi-nds that were transformed to frogs 
Railed at Latona's twin-born^progeny, 
Which'-afier held the suoand mooftvin.fetb 

It is lamentable to see such a man as Bacon trying to feel his' way (ntd 
popular persuasion, by smoothing the king's and people's prejudices as 
he goes, giving even into the superstitions about witchcraft. A friend 
was observing to us a short time since, that he was not aware of tho 
existence of any denouncement of cruelty to animals, till Pope wrote a 
paper on it in the Guardian. Shakspeare, who says every thing, has 
said something about '^ the poor beetle whom we tread upon, feeling 
as great a pang as when a giant dies ;" but it is only in a cursory man- 
ner, and by way of illustration. His reflections upon the hunted s(ag, 
as if by way of excuse for the novelty of their sympathy, are put into 
the mouth of an eccentric and saturnine philosopher. His age indeed, 
so great and humane in many respects, was so insensible In this parti- 
cular point, that one of the greatest and hdmanest of its ornaments, Sir 
Philip Sidney, describes his ladies and courtiers as laudably diverting 
themselves with sealing up a dove's eyes, to see it strain higher and higher 
into the light,— with other '' cunning" diversions too gross and cruel 
to repeat. Poor ignorant old beldams, whom their neighbours or them- 
selves took for witches, were put to death at a later period, with great 
approbation, hot only of the ^^ British Solomon/' King James, but of 
ar high legal Authority, and eve^ the .good old Sir Matthew Hale. 
The celebrated Robert Boyle, as our readers know, was accounted a 
sort of perfection of a man, especially in all respet:t3 intellectual^ moral, 
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and religtoas. This ezcdleot person was ia the habit ot-morniVimg upon 
every thing that he did or suffered, sach as ^^ Upon his n^anner of giving 
meat to his dog,"-^" Upon his horse stumbling in a very fair way,*' — 
*' Upon his sifting at ease in a coach that went jery fast," &c. Among 
other Reflections, is one '^ Upon a fish's struggling after having swal- 
lowed the Jiook.*' It amounts to this ; that at the moment when the 
fish thinks himself about to be most happy, the hook ^^does so w'ound 
and tear his tender gills, and thereby puts him into such restless pain^ 
that no doubt he wishes the hook, bait and all, were out of his torn 
jaws again. Thus," says he, *' men who do what they should npt to 
obtain any sensual desires," &c. &c. Not a thought comes over him as 
to his own part in the business, and what he ought to say of himself 
for tearing the jaws and gills to indulge his. own appetite for excite- 
ment. Take also the following :^^" Fifth Section — Reflection 1. Kill- 
ing a crow (out of window)- in a. hog's trough, and immediately tracing 
the ensuing reflection with a pen made of one of his quills. — t^ong and 
patiently did I wait for this unlucky crow,wallowing in the sluttish trough 
(whose sides keptiiim a great while out of the reach of my gun), and gorg- 
ing himself withflo less greediness than the jefy swinish proprietaries of 
the feast, till at length my no less unexpected than fatal shot in a 
moment struck him down, and turning the scene of his delight into 
that of hi^ pangs, made him abruptly alter his note, and change' his 
triumphant chaunt into a dismal and tragic noise. . This method is 
not unusual to divine justice towards brawny and incorrigible sinners," 
&c. &c. Thus the crow, for eating his dinner. Is a rascal worthy to 
be shot bythe Honourable Mr.. Robert Boyle, before the latter sits 
down to his own; while. the said Mr. Boyle, instead of contenting 
himself with being a gentleman in search x>f amusement at the expence 
*of birds and fish, is a representative of Divine Justice. 

We laugh at this Wretched moral pedantry now, and deplore the 
involuntary hard-heartedness which such mistakes in religion tended 
to produce; but in how many respects should it not make us look 
about us, and see where we fall short of an enlargement of thinking f 
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There he arriving round about duth flie» 
And takes survey with buMe curiotn ryt: 
Now thi*^ now thflt, ht tastetii teudcrfy. 

Si'fiNSBR. 
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SUPERFINE BREEDING. 



Th^iiie Is Ha aiiecdoteiti Aulas Gelllus (Nocte« AUicas, ttb. 10, 
Capu 6,) which exhifoTts, we think, one of the highest instances of what 
may be called polite blackguardism, that we ever remember to haVe 
read. The fastidiousness, self-wiTI, and infinite resentment Bgaidlft It 
multitude of one*^ lellow-creatures for presuming to come in contact 
^Hh t>ne*&own importance, are truly edifying: and to c6mptete thfe 
)^sson, tliis extraordinary specimeii of theeiffect of superfine wf^Ittj^ 
. atid blood is hatided down to uB fn'the person of a lady. Her'Wards 
^ight be tbought to hate been a bad joke : and bad enough. If 'Mroufl 
'hare been'; but the sens6 that was shewn oT them profes them to lurrfe 
tyeen yeVy graVely regarded. 

Claudia, Xhe daughter of JVppius tTa^cus, in coming 'a^fl.y frtffh k 
public spectacle, was mii^h pressed and pushed about by the brbWd ; 
upon which ^he flius Tented her im^patience :— ** What should llKiiVb 
suffered now, knd haw mucli more should I have been ^itfe%e9 Wd 
ktiock«d about, if my brother f ubiius Claudius had not hadbis.^rps 
destroyed in battle, with all that heap of men ? I should liavebeeii' 
absolutely Jammed to death! Would to heaVeh my brother W^e 
lilive again, and could. go with another fleet to Sicily, andl)e ihe i}ea1ft 
bf thrs host of people, who plague and ^pester one in this liOrrid 
Inanner !*' * 

For these words, ^' so wicked and so uncivic," says goo^ old t^el* 
lias, (tarn improba ac tarn InciTilia) the ibkiiles> Caius Fundanus and 
Tiberius Semprouius, got the lady ^ned in the sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds brass. There is a long account in Livy of the speech 
which they made to the people, in reply to the lioble families that in- 
terceded for het. It is very indignant. Claudia herself confessed her 
words, and does not appear to have joined in. the intercession. They 
are not related lat such length by Livy, as by Aulus Gtdlius. fie 

** ** Q«id me ntinc fatfttim esuet, qtmntoque arctlus-presstusque coottlctatt essem* 
It P. Claxidtui ftlfter metis navttii prslio ctat«em navitidn cum htgenti ciiriam numero . 
AOa perdtditsett cerld quidenumajore nunc copift popuii oppreMa interciditaem. 
Sed uliuam,^t^quit, reviviscat frater« aliamque classem in Siciliam ducat, atqua 
iatam multitudinem perdituni eat^ quae me mati nunc miseram convexavh.** 
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merely makes her wish that her brother were alire to take out another 
fleet. But he shews his own sense of the ebullition by calling it a 
dreadful imprecation ; and her rage was even more gratuitous accord- 
ing to his accoufit) for he describes ber as coming frpih the shews in a 
chariot. 

Insolence and want of feeling appear to have been hereditary In thi^ 
Appian family : which gives us also a strong fiense of their want of 
.capacity ; otherwise a disgust at such manners must have been gene- 
rated in some of the children. They were famous for opposini^ eyery 
popular law, and for having kept the Commons as long as possible out 
of any share in public honours and government. The villain Appius 
Claudius^ whose well-known story has lately been- made still more 
familiar to the public by the tragedy of Mr. Knowles, was among it's 
ancestors. Appius Caecus, or the blind, the father of Claudia, though 
he constructed the celebrated Appian Way and otherwise benefited 
the city, was a very unpopt:rtar man, wllfut, haughty, and lawless. lie 
retained possession of the Censorship beyond the limited period. It is 
an instance perhaps of his unpopularity, as well as of the superstition 
of the times, that having made a chanj;e in one pf the priestly offices, 
and become blind some years afterwards, the Romans attrlbpted it to 
the vengeance of heaven ; an opinion which Livy repeats with gremt 
.devotion, calling it a warning against innovations in religion. It had 
no effect however upon Claudiu« the brother^ whose rashness furnished 
the pious Romans with a similar example to point at. Before an en- 
l^cment wifh the Carthaginians, the Sacred Chickens were consulted, 
and because they would not peck and furnish him with a good omen, 
he ordered them to be thrown into the sea. ** If they vau^t 
.<Bat,'* sa.id he, *' let 'em drink." The engagement was one of the 
worst planned, and the worst fought in th« world ; but pie men were 
avowedly dispirited by the Consuls icreverend behaviour lo the 
chickens; and his impiety shared the disgrace with his folly. Liry 
represents him as an epitome of all that was bad iii his faimily ; proud^ 
stubborn, unmerciful though fiill of faults himself, and wilful and pre- 
cipitate to a degree of madness. This was the -battle, of which hU 
sister wished to see a repetition. It cost the Romans many ships supk, 
ninety-three taken, and according to the historian, the miraculous loss 
of eight thousand men killed and twenty thousand taken prisoners) 
while the Carthaginians lost not a ship or a map. 



SHAKING HANDS. 



Among the first things which we rememl)er noticing in the manners 
of people, were two .errors in the custom of shaking hands. Some we 
observed, grasped every .body^'s hand alike, — ^with an equal fervour of 
grip. You would have thought that Jenkins ^as the best friend they 
had in the world ; but on succeeding to the squeeze, though a slight 
acquaintance, you found it equally fluttering to yourself- and on the 
appearance of somebody else (wKoise name, if turned out, the operator 
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had forgotten,) the crush was no less complimentary :— the face was as 
cfHrnest and beaming, the *' glad to see yon" as syllabioal and sincere, 
and the shake as plose, as long, and as rejoicing, as if the semi-unknoif n 
was a friend come home from the Desarts. 

On the other hand> there would be a gentleman now and then as 
coy of his h^nd, as if he were a prude or had a whitlow* It was in 
Tain, that your pretensions did jiot go beyond the " pitil salute" of 
the, ordinary shake ; or that being introduced to him in a friendly man« 
ner and expected to shake hands with the rest of the company, yoa 
could not in depency om'it his. His fingers, half coming out, and half 
retr,eatlng, seemed to think that you were going to do them a mis- 
chief; and when you got hold of then), the whole shake was on your ' 
side: the other hand did but proudly or pensively acquie3ce,-—tiiere 
was no knowing which ; you had to sustain it, as you might a lady's in . 
handing her to a seat : and it was an equal perplexity to know how to 
shake or to let it go^ The one seemed a violence done to the 
patient ; the other an aukward responsibility brought upojj yourselC 
^You did not know, all the evening, whether you were not an object of 
dislike to the person ; till on the party's breaking up, you saw him 
behave like an equally iilrused gentlen^an, to all who practised the * 
same unthinking qivility. 

Both these errors, we tMnk, plight as well l>e avoided: but of the 
too, we ^l^6t say we prefer the former. If it does not look so much 
like particular sincerity, it looks more like general kindness ; and if 
those two virtues are to be separated, (which they assuredly need not* 
be, if considered without spleen) the world can better afbrd to dis- 
pense with an unpleasant truth than a gratuitous humanity. Besides, 
it is more dijficult to make sure of the one, than to practice the other ; 
and kindness itself is the best of 'all truths. As long as we are sure of 
that, we are sure of something, and of something pleasant* It is 
always the best end, If not in every instance the most logical means. 

This manual shyness is sometimes attfibuted to modesty, but never, 
we suspect,, with justice, unless it be that sort of modesty, whose fear 
of committing itself is grounded in pride* Want of adjdres^ is a better 
reason, but this particular instance of it would be grounded in the 
same feeling. It always implies a habit either of pride or distrust. 
iVie jiare met with two really kind men, who evinced this soreness of 
haod^ Neither of them perhaps tliought himself inferior to any body, 
about him, and both had good reason tp think fiighly of theijn^elves ; 
but both had been sanguine men contradicted in their early hopes. 
There was a plot to meet the hand of one of th.em \f ith a fis|i-slice, in 
order to shew him the disadvantage to which )ie put his ff iend§ by that 
flat mode of salutation ; but tti^ conspirator ha4 not the courpge to do 
it. Whether he heard of the intention, we know not ; but shortly 
^^terwarda he took yery klndly^to a shake. The o^her w^s the only 
flian q( a warm, set of politicians, vfho remained trua to Jhi> first love of 
mankind.* . He was impatient at the change of his cpmpanions and at 
the folly and inattention of the rest ; but though his manner became 
coUi, his consistency still remscincd warm ; ami this ^^r^ )iim |f righjt 
to he a$ strange a$ he plej^d*. 
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and perhaps a duller article to bim by and by), we will < conclade it . 
with a traiislatfoa of his most celebrated canzone, which was addressed 
to the river Sorgne and it's bowers. It has appeared before, though 
not in a place so suitable as the present; and as we have been- asked to 
re-print it, before we ever thought of doing so, we repeat it with the 
less scruple. It is the 14tfa Canzone, Vol. 1., beginning, 

CUIARE, FilESCHf:, E POI«G|S AGQUE. 

C)ear« fVeah, and dulcet slreamst 
Wbicli ihe fair shape, who iieeins 
To me sole woman, haunted at noon-tide $ 
Bough, gently inlerknit, 
(I si^h tQtliiokpfil) 

Which formed a rustic chair for her sweet side; 
And turf, and flowers bright-eyed« 
0*er which her folded gown 
Flowed like an angefs down ; 
And you, O holy air and hut»h*d, 
Where first my heart at her sweet glances gusli'd; 
Give ear,/give ear, with one consenting, 
' To my last words, my last and my lamenting. 

If 'lis my. fate below, 
And heaven will have it so. 
That love must elose these dying eyes in tears, 
May my poor dust be laid 
In middle of your shade. 

While my soul, naked, mounts to it*s owiv^pheres. 
The thought would calm my fears, 
When taking, out of breath. 
The doublfifl step of death ) 
For never could my spirit find 
A stiller port after the stormy wind; 
Nor in more calm, abclracted bourne, 
. blip from my travail led fleeh> and from my bones out- worn. 

Perhaps, some future hour, 
^ To her accustomed bower 

Might come the untamed, and yet the gentle she; 

And where she saw me first, 

Migbt turn with eyes athirst 

Aud kinder joy to look again for roe ; 
. . • Then, Oh the charity | 

^eiug belwixt the stones 
V The earth that held my bones, 

A sigh for Very love at last* 

Might ask of heaven to pardon me the past : 
. And heaven itself could not say nay. 

As with her gentle veil she wiped the tears away. . 

How well I call to mind. 

When from those boughs the wind 

Shook down upon her bosom flower««n flower ; 

And there she sat, meek-eyed, 

In midst of all that pride, 

Sprinkled puid blushirfg through an amorouft shower. 

Some to her hair paid dower, 

And seemed to dress the curls. 

Queenlike, with gold and pearls; 

Some, snowing, on her drapery stopp*d, 

Some OB the earth, some on the water dropp'd ; . 

While otheri*, fluttering from above, 

Seemed wheeling round io pomp, and staying «* Here reigns Love." 
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How often then T said. 

Inward; :<nd fill'd with dread, 

— " Doubtless tlifia creature came from Paradise t" 

For at her look the while. 

Her voice, and her sweet smile. 

And heavenly air, truth parted from mine eyes; 

So that, with lonjr-drawn sighff, 

I said, as far from men, 

*' How came I herp, and when 1** 

I had fot^otten ; and alas* 

Fancied myself in heav*n, not where I was; 

And from that time till this, t bear 

Such love for the green Bower, I cannot rest elsewliere. 



A THUE STORY. 
TO THE INDICATOR. \ 

SfR^^When I was a young boj, I had delieate healthy «ii4 Was 
somewhat of a petisive and coatemplathr« turn of mind: it was my 
delight in the long summer evenings to &lif> away from my noisy and 
more robust oompaoions, that I might walk in the shade of a veneraliio 
wood, my fatourite haunt, and listen te the cawing of the old rooks^ 
who seemed as fond of this retreat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the distant sound of the 
cathedral clock had more, than once w&rned me io my home* There 
was a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling to disturb by the leimt 
motion. From this reverie I was suddenly startled by 'the si^ht of a 
tall slender female who was standing by me^ looking sorrowfully and 
steadily to my &ce. She was dresMd ia white, from head to foot, in 
A fa^ion I had never seen before ; her garments were unusually loug 
and flowmg, and rustled as she glided through the low shrubs near me 
as if they were nude of the richest silk. My heart beat ds if I waa 
dying, and I knew not that I could have stirred from the spot; bat 
she seemed so very mild and beautiful, I did not attempt it. Her pale . 
brown hair was braided round her head, but there were some locks 
that strayed upon her neck; and altogether she looked like a lovely 
picture, but not like a living woman. £ closed my eyes forcibly wiUi 
my hands, and when I looked again she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on my return speak of this beau- 
tiful appearance, nor why, with a strange mixture of hope and fear, I 
went again and again io the ^ame spot that I might see her* She 
always came, and often in the storm and plashing rain, that never 
seemed to touch or to annoy her, and -looked sweetly at me, and 
silently passed on ; and though she was^ so near to me, that once the 
wind lifted these light straying locks,* and I felt them against my 
cheek, yet I never could move or speak to her. I fell ill ; and when £ 
recovered, my mother closely questioned me of the tall lady, of whom^ 
ill the height of my fever, I had'so often spoken. 

I x;annot tell you what a weight was taken from my boyish spirits, 
when I learnt that this was no apparition, but a most lovely woman ; 
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not jonng, though sho had kept her young looks, for the grief fvhich 
had broken her heart seemed to have spared her beauty. 

When the rebel troops were retreating after their total defeat, in 
that Tery wood I was so fond of^ a young officer, unable any longer to 
endure the anguish of his wound:), sunk from his horse, and laid him- 
self down to die. ' lie was found there liy the daughter ef Sir Henry 

R y and conveyed by a trusty domestio to her lather's mansion. 

Sir Henry was a loyalist ; but the oificer^s desipeiiAe condition excited 
his compassion, and his many wounds spoke'a language a brave man 
could not misunderstand. Sir Henry's daughter with many tears 
pleaded for him, and pronounced that he should be carefully and 
secretly attencie<l. And well she kept that promise, for she waited 
upon him (her mothei- being long dead) for many weeks, and anxiously- 
watched for the first opening of eyes, that, languid as he was, looked 
brightly and gratefully upon his young nurse. 

Yon may fancy better than I can tell you, as he slowly recovered, • 
all the moments that were ^ent in reading, and low-voiced singing, 
MmI f?«lltle playvig on the l«(<e, «fld kom ffnsny fresh iowers were 
1>rt>ttght to one whose wounded limbs would not bear him to gather 
"them for hi'itiself , and htm calmly thedays ^Med oa iik tlie blessedness 
«f tcftttrning hi^th, and in that sweat afieiioe so canrefully enjonied 
Mm. I iriti p«bs by this to apeak df «iiie4lay, which, brighter audi 
pleasanter than others, did not seemviore brighit off more lovely than 
th^ looks 0f the young maiden, as she gaily spoke of ^ a little ^tWal 
whidh (though 4t most btrar an nnwortlner name) she meaint really ta 
give In honour of her ga«st*s recovery f* '^ and it is time, hidy," said 
he, *^ f6r thai guest so tended and «o honoared, to t«H yqa his whole 
*t<ofty^ and i^peak to yoa of one who wlU hcAp him to thank yoo : may 
f ttAi yoo, fait lady^ to write m Iktte falltot for me, which even in ithese 
times of danger I may find sisfme means to forward V* To his mother, 
BO doobf, she thought^ as with liglit steps and a lighter heart she seated 
lief self by his couch, aad smilingly bade him dictate; bat^ when he 
satd ^^ My dear wlfe,^' and lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, he 
saw before him a pale statue, that gave him oue look oC atter despair, 
and fell, for he had no power io help her, heavily at his feet. Those 
eyes never truly reflected the pare soul again, of answered by answering 
loots the food enquiries of her poor old father. She lived to b^ as I saw 
her,— sweet atfd gentle, and delicate always ; hut reason returned po 
more. She visited tiH the day of her death the spot whel»e she first 
tew that yonng soldier, and dre«sed herself fa the very clothes that he 
iaid so well became her. a* 
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There he arriving round about doth flie» 
And takes tunrey wnh busie carious eye: 
NuW thisy now tliat, he tasteth tenderly. 

SPBNSSIU 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CENCI FAMILY, AND TRAGEDY ON 
THAT SUBJECT. 

We lay Jiefore oar readers in the present number the substance of a 
remarkable document, containing the authorities for the tragedy whiclt 
has lately appeared on the same subject, and which we^^hall afterwards 
proceed to notice. Criticism is hot intended to be a feature in this 
our Tery competent and agreeable miscellany, especially criticism of a 
hostile nature. But like our illustrious predecessors the Tatler and 
Spectator, and their fine old father Montaigne, w^ shall not hesitate 
now and then <o notice some new and excellent work, or to yindicate 
some great endeavours on the part of a friend, the nature of which 
may require a more than ordinary introduction to the public. 

It has been supposed by some, we understand, that the author of the 
Cenci has overcharged his story ; and these and other persons think 
that it is too horrible to tell. We are no admirers of horrid stories 
in general, as we have observed in the prefatory remarks to our own 
grim perpetration, the Tale for a Chimney Comer. (IifDicATOft, 
p. 73.) There are some books in very good request, and with very 
delicate people too,— -such as Clarissa Harlowe,— -which with all their 
undoubteid genius we would as soon read again, as see a man run the 
gauntlet from here to Land's End. The pain is too long drawn ouf, 
and the author's portait looks too fat and comfortable. There are 
also plays, not so clever, such as George Barnwell and, the Fatal Mar- 
riage, full of half-witted morals and gicatuitous agonies, which we 
would as lief pay to have our legs tortured, as go to see :— admittance 
to the red hot pincers, three and sixpence ; half-torture, two shillings. 
Bat as we would avoid mean and unnecessary pain, so it appears to us 
to be a sort of moral cowardice not to look the most appalling stones 
in the face, that come to beckon us towards hidden treasures of 
thought, or to point o^ to us some great and awful endeavour for 
good. As Proteus, when his consulters grappled with him, changed 
himself into figures of beasts and serpents, to frighten them from their 
hold, but gave them their answer if he found it of no avail, so it is with 
these stories. They are the Gods w restling with us in fearful shapes* 
Their final aspect is patient, human, and oracular. 

The moral of the terrible story of the Cenci, whether told in history 
or poetry, is a lesson against the enormities arising from bad educationi 
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from long indulged self-will, from the impunities of too much weaUh 
and authority, and from tyrannical and degrading notions of* tlie Su* 
preme Being* It is nothing but the old story of tlie Nenns and Ez^e^ 
lins in another shape. It is will driren mad by the power of indulg^ng^ 
itself. As to the impossibility of the story, let those names and the 
writings of the elder dramatists answer all objections on that score.^ 
It is not the abstract crime that iff the subject of consideration, but the 
excess proportio'ned to the excess of the will and to the bitterness of 
the contradiction. It is the enormity that prores the case. The un- 
happy patient is insane with ^elf-will and with the fury of being 
opposed ; and he will^do the worst and most horrible things, precisely 
because he, as well as others, knows them to be the worst. His rery oat- 
rages are testimonies to the beauty of Tirtue. He does not say this to 
himself. If he did, he would not do it, unless he were in a state of bodily 
as well as moral disease. But such is the instinct of his habits. TAe 
question then is, not how far we can loathe to hear, about the frenzies 
of a iellow-creature, but how we caa get at the canse»of his frenny, 
and help society to guard against them iit all their shapes, greater 
small. We have thousands of Cencit among us ia a lesser way,— petty 
home tyrants, sullen degraders of the deity they worship, impudent 
and callous men of the world, people that hate and would tox others in 
proportion as their meijits mortify their own want of merit, tempers 
that work their wretched pleasure out of the pains of those they can 
worry ,<i^in short, all that come under the poet's description of ^^ the 
household fiend," — all the spoiled children of power, high and low,— « 
the Tictims of indulged perrersity and of an induced bad opinion of 
God and man. 

Upon these grounds, after giving way to our first 'impulse of horror 
and indignation at the mffiaa old man of the following story, we eaa 
pity him.^ — But to the story itself. 

The Manuscript was copied by an Italian gentleman from a library 
at Rome, and is entitled, An Account of the Death of the Cenci 
Family. 

Francesco Cencl was the^ only son of a Roman lord, who had bees 
Treasurer to Pope Pius the FSTth, and who left him a clear annual 
income of a hundred and sixty thousand scudi.* Besides this, our 
miserable inheritor of wealth and impunity married a rich woman. 
After the death of this lady, he took for his second wife Lgcrezia 
Petroni, of a noble family In the same eky^ By the former, he had 
seren children. By the latter none. 

- Francesco ha(c4lhefp <^hildren. Jt is a dreadful thing to say so in 
so many words; but the cause is easily seen through* He led a life 
of the most odious profligacy, and was as- fuU c^ sullenness as vice. 
His children were intelligent; their father's example disgusted them ; 
and he saw, and could not bear this Contrast. The account of his 
ilUtreatment of them begins with his refusing hi^ sons enough to live 
decently upon, while pursuing their studies at Salamanca, lliey were 
obliged to return to tbeir miserable home y and here he treated them 

* We know not tlic precise value ofihic coin, which does not appear ainoB|r the 
current money of Italy: nor can we refer to books for it at this moment. Bttt tftera 
were MwcKof gold} aa4 CcDci*» lonime was aeepu^ted eoormous. 
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so much wo me, denying them eTen common food and clothing, that 
they applied in despair to the Pope, -who made him filiow them a sepa- 
rate provision, with which they retired to another dweliing. Pre- 
Tloitsly to this period, Cencl had been conricted of a critte twice oref, 
and been suffered to compound for it with the Pope in two sereral 
sums of a hundred thousand scudi, nearly two thirds of his annual in« 
come. His third tnortal crime now toolc place, and the sons by thia 
time were so embittered by the constant wretchedness and infamy in 
which he kept his family, that they entreated the. Sovereign Pontiff to ^ 
pot an end to his life and yiHainies at once. The Pope, says the nar- 
rative, was inclined to gire him the death he merited, but not at the 
request of his own offspring, and for the third time he allowed him to 
make his usual composition of a hundred thousand scudi. 

The wretched man now hated his children worse then ever, as he 
had some better waso^ to do. But not content with cursing his sons, 
be Tisiled his two 4auffhters* with blows,^ and otherwise so trampled 
upon their feelings, that not being able^ to bear his treatment longer, 
the elder one applied to the Pope^ begging him either to marry her 
according to his discretion, or to pat her in a nunnery. The Pope 
took pity on the unhappy girl, and married her to a gentleman of 
rank named Carlo Gabrietlt, making the father at the ^ame time give 
her a suitable dowry« 

This event so gnawed into Cenct^s mind, that fearing his other 
daughter would follow her ^ister's example when she grew old enough, 
he cast in his diabolical thoughts how he might prevent it most assuredly, 
short of taking away her life. It has^een thought by some, that Mr. 
Shelley's tragedy must be an exaggeration. The fact is, that the histo- 
rical narrative is much worse. The details of his conduct fill up the 
poet's outline with horrors net to be thought of* \ We cannot repeat 
what this wiad and grey-headed ho.riH>r (for he was now an old man) 
both preached and practised in order to break down his daughter's vir- 
tues^os well as heart; but he first kept her locked up in a solitary 
apartment, where none saw her but himself, and where he brought her 
stTipes as well as food : and his last action i. .j 

About this period the terrible old nan received news of the death 
of two of his sons, Rocco and CriAofero, who by some means or other 
both came to violent ends. He welcomed it with delight, saying that 
nothing could make him happier but to hear the same thing of all his 
children ; and that whenever the last should die, he would keep open 
house to all comers for joy. To shew his hatred the more openly, 
)ke wou4d not give the least pittance towards interring them. 

Beatrice was now beyond liespair. She collected her thoughts, and 
.sent off a letter to the Pope which the author of the Manuscript de- 
scribes 9L$ excellently written^ I^et ns stop here a moment, to speak 
more particularly Of the extraordinary girl. ^^ Beatrice," says the 
jclose of thje Narrative, ^^ was of a make rathef large then small. Her 
.complexion was fair. . She had two dimples in her cheeks, which, 
added to the beauty of her countenance especially when she smiled, 
and gave it a grace that enchanted all who saw her. Her hair was 
like threads of gold ; and because it was very long, she used to fasten 
.it ^p^ but when she let it flow loosely, the wavy splouijlottv of it wa$ 
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asloDlshing. She Iitfd blue eyes^ rery pleasing, of a sprlghtlinoss 
mixed vith dignity: and in addition to all these graces, her con- 
Tersatiojci, as well as all that she did, had a spirit in it, and a sparkling 
polish (un brio signorile) which made every one in lore with her. 
She was then under twenty years H>f age." 

The letter to the Pope had no effect. The MS. aays that it was 
Ibnnd in the office of the Secretary of Memorials ; but supposes that it 
never could have been laid before his Holiness. The reader may be 
allowed, under all the circumstances to suspect otherwise. Cenci was 
still rich and powerful ; and there is no knowing how many thousands 
of scudt he may hare had to pay now. 

What renders the conduct of the Pope the more suspicion s^ is that 
the criminal somehow or other got intelligence of the application. It 
made him more furious then ever ; and besides locking up his daughter^ 
he incarcerated in the same manner, and apparently in the same 
room, his wife her mother-in«law, who had already drunk largely of 
the family cup of bitterness. Finding every avenue of relief shut 
against thtm, and taught by the old manliimself, as well aj5 their owa 
awful thoughts, to forego the ties of relationship, they finally resolved 
upon dispatching him. '. 

There was a visitor in the Cenci Palace, a young prelate of the name 
ofGuerra, who, says the MS^was '^ a young man of an agreeable 
presence, well«bred, and One that easily accommodated himself to any 
proposal, good or bad." He was well acquainted with the wickedness 
of Cenci, ^w ho hated him for the attentions he paid his family ; so that 
be. used to come there at such limes only as he knew the old man had 
gone out. How he gained admittance. to the wife and daughter in the 
present instance does not appear ; but he did ; and finding their misc- 
jTies augmented at every visit, his interest in their wretched state in- 
creased in proportion. The MS. says that he was not without a love , 
for Beatrice ; but it does not appear that she returned it. Be this as 
it may, having gathered their intentions about the old man from some 
words which Beatrice let, fall, he not only approved them, but d<^clared 
his willingness to co-operate in the catastrophe. The design wais then 
communicated to Giacomo, one of her brothers, who instantly fell in 
with it. He had felt his fathers ill treatment still more then the rest 
of his sons, having p, wife and children whom the stipend assigned him 
by the Pope was insafficient to support. 

(Denci had taken for the summer residence of himself and his family a 
(castle palled the Rock of Petrella. The first plan of the conspirators 
was to hire a banditti to surprise and kill him in his way thither. The 
banditti were hired accordingly, but the notice of Cenci's coming was 
given them too late, and he gpt into the Castle. Neither^id they lurk 
in the thicket about the place to any purpose ; for being now seventy 
years of age, (and probably aware of the state of the neighbourhood, 
DO unusual Uiing in those times) he never stirred out of doors. It was 
therefore determined to put him to death in the castle. For this pur- 
pose, they hired two of his vassals, named Marzio and Olimpio, who 
either had or thought they had cause of otfenqe with him. The reward 
offered for the deed was a thousand scudi, one third to be paid before- 
hand by Monsignor Guerra, and the remainder by thf^ ladies when all 
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was over. The assassins were introduced into the Rock on the 8th of. 
September 1598 ; ^^ but as it happened to be the day of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin, Signora Lucrezia restrained by her veneration for 
that solemn annirersary, put off the execution, with the consent of 
her daughter-in-law, till the day following;" On the evening of that 
day, an opiate was put into Genct^s drink. He went to bed, ai\d fell 
into a profound sleep ; and at midnight, Beatrice herself took the 
assassins into his chamber. Having told them what to do, she retired, 
into an an ti- room where her mother was waiting. In a little while, 
the assasins returned, and said that their compassion had overcome > 
them, and that they could not conquer their repugnance to kill ia 
cold blood, a miserable old man who was sleeping. Beatrice heard : 
them with scorn and indignation. ^' If you are afraid," said she, ^' to 
put to death a man in his sleep, I, myself, will kill my father;. but 
your own lives shall not have long to run." The men intimidated at 
this, returned to the chamber. In a little time thejr came back. The, 
deed was done« Tku^assassinS received the rest of their reward ; and 
to Marzio (for what reason does net appear ; probably because he had 
been the least backward) Beatrice gave a mantle laced with gold. The. 
body was thrown over a terrace into the garden, so that it might seem 
to have fallen by accident, while the old man was moving about in the 
night-time. 

The women next day affected great sorrow. A samptnous burial 
was given to the deceased ; and the family, after a little stay, returned 
tp Rome, where they are described as living in tranquillity for some 
time. In the mean while, the youngest son of Cenci died, so thsCt there 
remained but tw.6, Grfeicomo and Bernardo. 

The Court of Naples* however, whose interference at this point of 
time is not accounted for, uuless the banditti, who were from that 
kingdom, had. let the secret transpire, sent a commissioner to make 
enquiries into the nature of Cenci's death. The usual pe^ty circum- 
stances of suspicion came out, and were laid before the (k>urt of Rome ; 
yet the latter took no further steps for several months. Guerra, Who 
was afraid that the assassins might tufh evidence, hired .others to get 
them out of the way ; but Marzio escaped. He got imprisoned how- 
ever at Naples; and having made an ample confession, wqs sent tor 
Rome. Here he was confronted with the Ceqci, who denied all that, 
he said, particularly Beatrice. Her extraordinary firmness and pre* 
sence of mind is described as so astonishing the man, that he re-- 
traded every thing he had deposed at Naples ; and rather than confess, 
chose to expire under the torment. 

The law being now perplexed how to proceed, the Cencr were trans- 
ferred to the Castle, where they lived uninterruptedly for several 
months. Unluckily, one of the bravoes who had killed Olimpio was 
taken up,- and confessed that he had been employed by Monsignor 
Guerra. Timely notice, liy some means or other, was given to. the 
bishop, and he escaped. He had di^culty in doing so, becauae^'-he 
was a remarktible looking, man wi^th a fair face and hair, and the bfi^- 
^ cers were on the al^rt: but he contrived it* He changed clothes with ^ 
a coal-man, smutted his face and shaved his head, and driving two, 
as:»es before binfi with 4u oiugii.uud a piece of bread ia his hand, passed 
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out of the <:\iy nn^er their lerj eyes* He encoautered with equal 
, good luck the officers who were on the look oat in the ne^hbbarhood ; 
liiid got safe into another country. 

The iight of |he prelate howeyer, togetiier with tlie confession of 
Olilnpio's murderer, brought the hand of tlie law lieaTiljr npon the 
Cenoit They were now put to the torture. Tiie «conrage of tlie meii 
was prostrated at once {^^ cederono Tilmentey^ says the Manuscript), 
and they remained convicted. ^^ Signora Lucrezia, a woman of fifty- 
years of age and large in person, not lietng able to resist the Tormept 
of the Cord-^Here the Original is wanting)— vBot not one single cri« 
'' sninating word," continues the document, ^^ either by fair means or 
fouY, by threats or by tortures, could be got out of the lips of Beatrice* 
Her Thaclty and eloquence confounded even the judges.'' One of 
them, Signer Ulisse Morcati, represented the matter to the Pope, who 
suspected him of haring been orercome by the suiierer's beauty, and 
appointed another in his room. The new judge ordered a fresh torture 
to be applied, called the Torture of the Hair ; and when she was tied 
up ready for it, the rest of the family were brought in and entreated 
her to confess. At first she refused. ^^ You would all die then,** 
said she, ^^ and extinguish our honour and our house ? Th» ought 
not to be ;. but since it pleases you, so l>e it.*' She then turned to the 
officers to kt her loose, and asked for copies of the several exaroina-t 
tions ; adding, ^^ What I should confess, I will confess :— what I 
should approve, I will approve z^-rwhat I should deny, I will deny.'* 
Afte.r this fesbion, says the MS., she 5tood conviotedj though she did 
not confess. . 

The affair rested here again in a very extraordinary manner. Pro^ 
bably (though the MS. is far from hinting such a thing) some money 
matters were under the consideration of his Ho]iness,----deep questions 
as to the difference of fines and confiscations. ' The parties were sepa-t 
rated from each other for five months, -l^ey were then allowed to 
meet one day at dinner ; and then again they were divided. At length, 
^e lioly Father, after having seen them all confronted, and examined 
the ••irfpninn, sentenoed tjkttm to '^ ^awn at the cartVtaii anc) 
beheaded. 

Great interest was made, by princes and cardiiMils, for allowing the 
criminals a legal defence. The Pope, who had shewn himself hostile 
frouK thf first, answered these requests with severity, and asked, 
** what defence Cenci had, when he was so barbarously murdered in 
his sleep." At last he yielded the point, and gave them five-and- 
twenty days to look about them^ The most eminent advocates in 
Rome prepared the defence, and appeared before him at the proper 
time with their respective papers. The ^rst that spoke was impa- 
tiently interrupted by his Holiness, who said he was astonished to fiud 
in llome ehildcen so barbarous as to kill their father, and advocates so 
bold as to defend such a villainy. At these words all the counsel were 
tfifwdk dumb, with the exception of the Adrocate Tarrinacci, who 
Mptied, ^^ Holy Father, we are not here at your feet to defend the bru- 
tality of the deed itself, bnt to save the lives of such as may be inno-* 
cent nevertheless, if your Holiness will listen to us." The Pope, upon 
thls^ listened paiicotly for four hours. Tarlnajcci's defence proceeded 
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upon tlie only possible gronnd, and appears to haVe contained a 
strength ar.d eloquence worthy ef his spirit. He balanced the wrpngR 
of ^ther and children against each other. The sons were made out to 
be the least concerned, and the weight of the murdei^ thrown purposelj- 
upon Beatrice, who had been so atrociously and unspeakably out* 
raged. The Pope sat up all the following night with one of the Car- 
dinals, considering the defence point by point ; and the upshot was, 
that he gaye the criminals a hope of escaping death, and ordered that 
they should again be at comparadve liberty; 

Unfortunately for this new and unexpected turn in their aflairs, a 
nobleman of the name of Paolo Santa Croce assassinated, at this point of 
time, his own mother, for not bequeathing him her inheritance. This 
renewed the Pppe's bitterness against those who had set an example of 
parricide ; and what increased it, was the flight of Santa Croce who 
eluded the hands of justice* He sent for the Governor of th« city, 
and ordered the Cenei to be publicly executed forthwith. Many of the 
nobility hastened to his different palaces to implore at least a private 
death for the ladies ; but he would not consent. They could only 
obtain the pardon of. Bernardo, whom the MS. calls ^ the innocent 
Bernardo,^^ and whose treatment l>oth past and to come is thus reu« 
dered Inexplicable; • ^ 

The sentence was executed next day, Saturday, the 1 1th of May 
1599, on the bridge of St. Angelo. Beatrice, on receiring news of the 
Sentence, felt, for the flrst time, her young heart (ail her ; and burst 
into bitter and wild lamen^tions on the necessity of dying. ^< Oh 
God !** she cried out, ^^ how is it possible to die so suddenly !" Her 
mother-in-law, whose greater age and perhaps l^ss hop^ of escaping 
death, had softened more into patience,* comforted her in the most 
affectionate manner, and got her quietly into tiie chapel. Beatrice 
soon recovered herself, and behave^ with a gentle firmness propor- 
tionate to the wildness of her first grief. She made a will, in which 
she left fifteen thousand scudi to the Confraternity of the Sacrad Stigmas 
(the Wounds of Christ), and the whole of her dowry to portion fifty 
female orphans in marriage. Lucrezia left a will in the same spirit. 
They then recited partbis, litanies, and other prayers ; and at eight 
f>*clook confessed themsel?e9, heaidmass, and received the sacrament* 
The funeral procession called for them on it*s way, having already 
taken up the two brothers, to the younger of whom the Pope's pardon 
was announced, informing him at the same time that he must witness 
the executions; Beatrice and Lucrezia were habited like nuns* On 
their way to the scaffold a striking thing was observed. Lucrezhi*s 
handkerchief was continually applied to wipe away her tears; Bea- 
trice's only to dry up the moisture on her forehead. 

When the procession arrived at the scaffold, and the criminals with- 
drew for a while to a chapel, the poor young Bernardo, condemned to 
see his nearest relations executed before his very eyes, fell into an 
agony and fainting fit, and was recovered only to be placed opposite the 
block. The 'first who mounted ih^ scaffold was Lucrezia. In pre- 
paring for death, the drapery was discomposed about hf*r bosom, which 
ihough she was fifty years of age,ira8 still beautiful. She blushed and 
cast down her eyes,' but raised them again in prayer; and then adjust- 
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inghei^lfto flie block, was in the'act of repeating the words, in the 
5Ut psalm, <^ According to the multitude of thy tendi: mercies," 
when her head was struck off. While the block was being prepared for 
Beatrice, a place on which some of the spectators stood broke down, to 
their great hurt. Ikatrice hearing the noise, asked if her mother had 
died well, and being told she had, knelt down before a crucifix, and 
said, ^' Thanks without end be to thee, O most merciful Redeemer, 
for tiaving given in the good death of mj mother a sure proof of thy 
pity towards me." Then rising on her feet, ^ all courage and de?o. 
tion,** she walked towards the scaffold, patting up prayers as she went 
with such a ferrour of spirit, that all who heard her melted intd 
tears* Having ascended the scaffold, she accommodated her head to 
the block, and looking up once more towards heaven, prayed thus:-* 
^^ O most affectionate Jesus, who abandoning thy divinity, didst be- 
conle human ; and dtdst will, in thy love, to purge from it's mortal blot 
even this my sinful soul with thy precious blood ; ah, grant, I pray 
thee, that that which I am now about to shed, may suffice before thy 
merciful tribunal to do away my great misdeeds, and to save me from 
some part of the punishment which is justly my due." Having said 
thu^, she laid down her head again on the block and began the 130th 
Psalm— << Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 0'Lord« Lord, hear 
my voice : let thine ears*'— At these words her head was severed from 
her body. The latter underwent such a violent convulsion, thst 
one of the legs is said to have ftmo^t leaped up. At sight of 
Lis sister's d«ath, Bernardo swooned awfiy again, and did not 
recover his senses for a quarter of an hour. It was now 
the turn of the .last sufferer, Giacomo. He first gave a stedfast 
look at Bernardo, and then said aloud, that if he went into a state o{ 
bliss instead of punishment he would pray for the welfare of the Pope, 
who had remitted the tormenting part of his just sentence and saved 
his brother's life ; and that the only affliction he had in his last moments, 
was that his brother was compelled to look upon a scene so dreadful : 
^* but," added he, ^^ as it has so pleased thee, O my God, thy will b« 
done." He then knelt down, and was killed with a blow of a leaded 
club. The executions being over, Bernardo waCitaken back to prison, 
where he fell into a long and violent fever, lie was kept there four 
months, " when at the request of the Venerable Arch-Confraternity of 
the Most Holy Crucifix of St. Marcello he obtained the favour of being 
set at liberty, after paying to the Hospital of the Most Holy Trinity 
of the Pilgrims the suim of 25,000 scudi." He lived to have a son, 
named Cristofero, at the time when the MS. was written; but we 
know Jiot how long the family stock survived. 

Thus ended this dreadful tragedy of mistakes ; in which the most 
privileged were made fiends, the most virtuous murderers, and the 
customs that undertook to punish them were the cause of all. 
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There he arriving round about doth lllf « * 
And take* survey with busie curiout rye: 
Mow this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

SPKMfllB. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CENCI FAMILY, AND TRAGEDY Ol4 
THATSUBJECT. 

(cowcludeo froic last week.) 

^' Thc highest moral purpose aimed at iii the highest sped«s of thd 
draina, is the teaching the human heart, through its sympathies and 
antipathies, the knowledge of itself ; in proportion to the possession of 
which knowledge, erery human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, 
and kind. If dogmas Can do more, it is well : but a drama is no fit 
place for the enforcement of them. Undoubtedly, no person ca^ be 
truly dishonoured by th&nct of another ; and the fit return to make 
to the most enormous injuries is kindness and forbgirance, and a re« 
solution to convert the injurer from his dark passions by lore and 
peace. Reyenge, retaliation, atonement, are perniciouls mistakes. If 
Beatrice had thought iii. this manner, she would haye been wiser and 
better ; but she would never Itave been a tragic character : the few 
whom such ian exhibition would have interested, could never have 
been sufficiently interested for a domestic purpose^ from the want of 
finding sympathy in their interest among the mass who surround them* 
It is in the restless and anatomizing casdistry with which men seek the 
justification of Beatrice, yet feel that she has done what needs justifi* 
cation ; it is in the superstitions horror with which they contemplate 
alike her wrongs and revenge ; that the dramatic character of what 
she did and suffered, consists." 

Thus speaks Mr. Shelley, in the preface to his tragedy of the 
Cenci,-^a preface beautiful for the majestic sweetness of its diction^ 
and still more lovely for the sentiments that flow forth with it. There 
is no living author, who writes a preface like Mr; Shelley* The in- 
tense interest which he takes in his subject, the consciousness he has 
upon him nevertheless of the interests of the surrounding world, and 
the natural dignity with which a poet an4 philosopher^ sure of liif owa 
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motives, presents himself to the chance of being doubted by those 
whom he would benefit, casts about it an inexpressible air of amiabl^- 

' oess and power. To be able to read such a preface, and differ with it^ 
is. not easy ; but to be able to read it, and then go and abuse the 
author's intentions, shews a deplorable habit of being in the wrong. 

Mr. Shelley says that he has '^ endeavoured as nearly as' possible to 
represent the characters as they really were, and has sought to aToid 
the error of making them actuated by his own conceptions of right or 
wrong, false or true, thus under a thin yeil converting names and ac- 
tions of the sixteenth century into cold impersonations of his own 
mind." He has so. He has only added so much poetry and imagina- 
tion as is requisite to refresh the spirit, when a story so appalling is 
told at such length as to become a book. Accordingly, such of our 
readers as are acquainted with our last week's narrati?e.of the Cenct 
and not with Mr. Shelley's tragedy, or with the tragedy and' not with 
the narrative, will find in either account that they are well acquainted 
with the characters of the other. It is the same with the iucideiits, 
except that the legal proceedings are represented as briefer, and Bea- 
trice is Tisited with a temporary madness ; but this the author had a 
right to suppose, in probability as well as poetry. The curtain falls 
on the parties as they go forth to execution, — an ending which would 
hardly have done well on the stage, though for diflFerent reasons, any 
more ti^an the nature of the m^in ^tory. But through the medium of 
perusal, it has a yery gopd as well as novel effect. The execution 
seems a supererogation, compared with |t» The patience, that ha^ fol- 
lowed upon the excess of the sorrow, has put the tragedy of it at re&t. 
<^ The bitterness of death is past,'' as Lord Russell said when he bad 
taken leave of his wife. 

We omitted to mention last week, that the greatest crime of which 
Cenci had been guilty, in the opinion of^the author of the Manuscript, 

^was atheism. The reader will smile to see so foolish and depraved a 
man thus put on a level with Spinoza, Giordada Bruno, and pther spi- 
rits of undoubted gei;\ius and integrity, who have been aoeused of the 
^me opinion. But the same word means very different things to those 
who look into it ; and it does here, though the author of the MS* 
might not ki^oy^ it. The atheism c(f men like Spinoza is nothing but a 
vivid sense of the universe about them, trying to distinguish the mys- 
tery of its opevf^tioiis from the ordinary, and* as they think pernicious 
anthropomorphitism, in which our egotism envelopes it. But tkie 
atheism of such men as Cenjai is the. only real atheism ; that ia to say, 
it is the only real disbeHef in any great and geed thing, physical or 
moral. For the same reason, there -is more atheism, to all intents and 
purposes of virtiAou^ find useful belief^ in some bad r^igions however 
devout, than ia some supposed absences of religion : for the god tbe)r 
propose ^p th^nxselves doi^% not rise ab«ve the level of the world Ihey 
jive ii^ except in pow^r Uke a Roman Emperor ; so that there is 
nothipg to them really outside of (his world, at last. The god, for 
instance) pf th/9 Mu^ulman, is nothing but a sublimated Grand Sig- 
nior ; and soi mv^k the worse^ as men geaerally are, in proportion to 
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hh power. Ofie act of kindness, otie imtnibo of atiiTersal beoevo*^ 
lence, as recommended by the tru^ spirit of Jesos, is more grand an^ 
godlike tbftil ail the degradtilg ideas of the Supreme Beings ^fhich fear 
diid idayery have tried, to build up to^ heav^^n. It is a greater goiog out 
of ourselves ^ a higher and wider resemblance to the .aU.^mbraciiig . 
placiditj of the uniyerse^ Tk» Catholic anthor of the MS* says thal^ 
Centi waa an atheist, thodgh he biiilt a chapel in his garden. The 
chape], he tells us, was only to bury his family in. Mr. Shelley on 
the other hand, can suppose Cenci to have been a Catholic, well 
enough, considering the nature and tendency of the Catholic faith.- 
In fact, he might hare been either* He might equally have been the 
man he was, in those times, and under all the circumstances of his 
power and impunity. The vices of his atheism and the vices of his 
an perstitlon. would, in a spirit of his tempef and education, have alike 
been the result of a pernicious system of religious faith, which ren^ 
dered the Divine Being gross enough to be disbelieved by any one, and 
imitated.and bribed by the wicked* Neither his scepticism' nor his devo-^ 
tion would have run into charity. He wanted knowledge to make the 
£rst do so, and temper and privation to make the second. But per- 
baps the most likely thing is, that he thought as little about religion as 
most men of the world do at all times ; — that he despised and availed 
himself of it in the mercenary person of the Pope, scarcely thought of 
it but at such times, and would only have believed in it out of fear at^ 
bis last hour. Be this however as it might, still the habitual instinct 
of his conduct is justly traceabW to the prevailing feeling respecting 
religion, especially as it appears that he '^ established masses for the 
peace of his soul.*' Mr. Shelley, in a striking part of his preface, in« 
forms us that even in our own times ^' religion co-e:sist3, as it were, in 
the mlud of an* Italian Catholic, with a faith in that, of which all men 
have the most certain knowledge. It is adoration, faith, subtnission, 
penitence, blind admiration ; i^ot a rule forvmoral conduct. It has no 
necessary connexion with any one vfrtue* The most atrocious villain - 
maybe rigidly devout; and without any shock to established faith, 
confess himself to be so. Religion pervades intensely the whole frame 
of society, and is according to the temper of the mind which it inha- 
bits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse ; never a check." We' shall 
only add to this^ that such religions iti furnishing men with excuse and 
absolution, do but behave with something like decent kindness^ for 
they are bound to dO what they can for the vices they produce. And 
ire mayjiay it with gravity too^ Forgiveness will make its way some- 
how every where, and it is lucky that it will do so. But it would be 
luckier, if systems made less to forgive. 

The character of Be&trice is admirably managed by our author. 
-She is what the >MS. describes her, with the addition of all the living 
* grace and presence which the ^ repcreativeness of poetry cart give her. 
We see the m^addened loveliness of her nature walking among us, and 
make way with an aweful sympathy. It is thought by some, that she 
ought not to deny her guilt as she does ;— rthat she ought not, at any 
rate, to deny the deed, whatever she.ipay think of the guilt. But thii», 
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in oar opinion, ii one of the aathor's happiest sabtleties. She is na- 
torallj so abhorrent from guilt,— ^he feels it to hare lieen so impos- 
sible a thing to hare iLilled a fathxr, trolj so called, that wliat with 
ber horror of the deed and of the infamj attending it, she would 
almost persuade herself as well as others, that no such diing had ac- 
tually talLen place,— -that it was a notion, a horrid dream, a thing to be 
gratuitously cancelled from people's minds, a necessity which they 
were all to agree had exisfed but was not to be spoken of, a crime 
which to punish was to proclaim and make real,— any thing, in short, 
but that a daughter had killed her father. It is a lie told, as it were, 
for the sake of nature, to save pt the shame of a greater contradiction. 
If any feeling less great and spiritual, any dread of a pettier pain, 
appears at last to be suffered by the author to mingle with it, a little 
common frailty and inconsistency only renders the character more 
human, and may be allowed a young creature about to be cut off in 
the bloom of life, who shews such an agonized wish that Tirtue sliould 
suryive guilt and despair. She does not sacrifice the man who is put 
lb the torture* He was apprehended without her being able to help 
It, would hare committed her by his confession, and would hare died 
at all events. She only reproaches him for including a daughter in 

. the confession of his guilt; and the man, be it observed, appears to 
have had a light let into his mind to this effect, for her behaviour made 
him retract his accusations, and filled him so with a pity above his 

.aelf-interest, that he chose rather to die in torture than repeat them. It 
Is a remarkable instance of the respect with which Beatrice was regarded 
In Rome, in spite of the catastrophe^ into which she had been mad- 
dened, that Cuido painted her portrait from the life, while she was in 
prison. He could not have done this, as a common artist might take 
the likeness of a common criminal, to satisfy vulgar curiosity. Her 
family was of too great rank and importance, and retained them too 
much in its reverses. He must haVe waited on her by permission, and 
accompanied the sitting with all those attentions which artists on such 
occasions are accustomed to pay to the great and beautiful. Perhaps 
he was intimate %vith her, for he was a painter in great request. lu 
order to complete our accounts respecting her, as well as to indulge 
ourselves in copying out a beautiful piece of writing, we will give 
Mr. Shelley's descrfption of this portrait, and masterly summary of her 
character. ^^ The portrait of Beatrice at the Colonna Palace is most 
admirable as a work of art: it was taken by Guido during her con- 
£neiaVnt In prison, ^nt it is most Interesting as a just representation 
of one of the loveliest specimens of the workmanship of Nature. 
There is a fixed and pale composure upon the features : she seems sad 

" and stricken down in spirit, yet the despair thus expressed is lightened 
by the patience of gentleness. Her head is bound with folds of white 
drapery, from which the yellow strings of her golden hair escape, and 
fall about her neck. The moulding of her face is exquisitely delicate ; 
the eyebrows are distinct and arched : the lips have that permanent 
meaning of imagination and sensibility, which suffering has not repressed, 
and which it seisms as if deat|i scarcely could extinguish. Her fpre. 
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head is large and clear ; her eyes^ which we are told were remarkable 
for their yiracity, %re swollen with weeping and lustreless, bat beaati- 
fully tinder and serene. In the whole mien there is a simplicity and 
jlignity, which united with her exquisite loyellaess and deep sorrow^^ 
are inexpressibly pathetic. Beatrice Cenci appears to have been on% 
of those rare persons, in whom energy and gentleness dwell together^ 
without destroying one another : her nature was simple and profound. 
The crimes and miseries in which she was an actor and a sufferer, are 
as the mask and the mantle, ioi which circomstances clothed her from 
her impersonsition'on the scene of the world." 

The beauties of a dramatic poem, of all others, are best appreciated' 
by a survey of the whole work itself, and of the manner in which it is 
composed and hangs together. We shall content ourselves therefore, 
in this place, with pointing out some detacheid beauties ; and we will 
begin, as in the gf ounds of an old castle, with an account of a rocky' 
chasm on the road to Petrella. ' 

Lucretia, To-morrow t>efore dawn 
Cenci will uke us to that lonely rock» 
Petrella, in the Apaliad Apeoninea. 
If he arHve there — ^ 

Beatrice* He roust not arrive. 

OrHno, Wijl it be dark before you reach the tower? 

Imct. The son will scarce be set. ^ 

Beatr. But I remember 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
CrosKes a deep ravine ; 'tis rough and narrow^ 
And winds with short turns down the precipice » 
And in its deplth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toll 
Over a gulpli, and with the agony 
With whici) it clings, seems slowly coning down; 
' Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour. 
Clings to the mass of life ; yet clinging, leans ; ' 
And leaning, makes morexfark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall : /leneath this crag 
tidge as despair, as if ii/ weariness. 
The melancholy mountain yawns:— below^ 
' You bear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among ike caverns, and a bridge 
Cro!>ses the chasm, and high above theragrow« 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, t ^ 

Cedars, and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof «f shade . 
By the dark ivy*s twine. At (ioon*d|iy there ^ 

*'! is twilight, and at sunset blackest night. ' 

With what a generous and dignified sincerity does Beatrice shew at 
once her own character and that of the prelate her iover. 

y As I have said, spaak not to me, of love. 
Had you a dispensation, 1 have not: 

Nor will I leave this home of misery, , 

Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle lady 
Tq whom I owe life and these virtuous thoughts, 
Must sttfTer what I V^illliave strength to sharet 
Alas, Orsino! All the love thiiVougc 
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I fell for yoii« is tarMd to bUter pain. 

Our*s wu A youthful contcact* which yoo first 

Broke, by awumtng vown no Pope will Iqom. 

And yet 1 love yon still, but holily. 

Even «t a sister or n ipirit might; 

And so I swear a cold fidelity* ^ 

And it is well perhaps we should not marry. 

You have a sly, equivocating vein, 

l*hat ftuiu me not. 

Tli0. followiBg 18 one of tbe gravest and grandest lines'we ever read. 
It is tiie sum total of completeoess. Orsiaa says, wluk lie is meditate 
lag (>DePs DMirder, and its consequences^ 

1 gee, as ffom a towef, the end of all. 

The terrible imagioations which Beatrice pours forth daring her 
frenzy, are only to be read in connexion with the outrage that pk'o« 
duced them* i et take the following, where the excess of the agony 
is softened to ns by the wild and, striking excuse which it brings for 
the guilt. ' , 

What hideous thought was that I had even now 7 
Tis gone; and yet its burthen remains still 
0*er these dull eyes — upon this weary heart. 
O, world I O, life ! O, day ! O, misery ! 

Lucr. What ails thee, my poor child? She answers noi» 
Her spirit apprehends the seifse ofpain. 
But not its cause? suffering has dried away 
The source from which it sprung. 

Beatr. (franticly). Like Parricide, 
MUer^hMkUledUafalker. . 

When she recovers, she ^ approaches solemnly" Orsino, who coma's 
in, and announces to him, with aii aweful obscurity, the wreng she 
has endured*^ Observe the last line. 

Welcome, friend I . 
I have to tell you, that since last we met, 
1 have endured a wrong so great oiid strange 
That neither life nor death can give me re«i/ 
Mk me not what it is, for there are deeds * 
Which have no form, sufferings which have no tongue. 

Orf. And what is he that has thus injured you ? 

Beair. The man iliey call my father; a dread name. 

The line of exclamations in the previous extract is in the. taste of the 
Greek dramatists; from whom Mr. Shelley, who is a scholar, has 
caught also his happy feeling for compounds, such as ^^ the alUcom« 
mnnicating air,'' the ^^ mercy-winged lightning," '' sin*chastising 
dreams," '^ wind-walking pestilence," the '^ palace-walking devil, 
gold,'* &c. Gold, in another place, is finely called ^' the old Aian'a 
sword." 

Cenci's ail|;ry description of the glare of day is very striking. 

The all-beholding sun yet shines : I hear 

A busy Mir of men about tl»e streets ; 

1 see the bright sky through the window panes: „ 

It u a garish, brond, and peering day ; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of dyes and ears, , 
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And every lUlU corner^ nookt and hoTe 
U penetrated with Uie insolent light* 
Comedaiknets! 

The following is edifying :--« 

The eldest son of a rich nobleman 

Is hetr.toall his ineapaciiie«| / 

tie bliM wide wants, #nd narrow powers* 

We are aware of no passage in the modern or ancient drama, in 
which the eil^ct of bodily torture is expressed in a more brief, com- 
prehensive, imaginative manner, than in an observation made by a judge 
to one of the assasins. The pleasure belonging to the original image 
renders it intensely painfal. 

Marsh, My God! I did not kill him ; I know nothing : 
Oiimpio told the robe to me, from which 
You would infer my ^uilt. 
' 2d Judge. Away with him ! 

\ti Judge. Dare you, with tips yet white from the nick's kiss. 
Speak false} 

Beatrice's thoughts upon wbat ahe might and might not find in tiie 
other world are very terrible ; but we prefer concluding our extracft 
with the close of the play, which is delicionsly patient and affectionate. 
How triumphant is the gentleness of virtue in its pdOst mortal defeats ! 

, Enter Caxillo and Chuardu 

^ Eamarda. Thev come I Let me 
Kiss those warm lips, before their crimson leaves 
Are blighte<U— white— cold. Say farewell, before 
Death chokes that gentle voice ! O, let me hear 
You itpeak I 

Btatr. Farewell, my tender brother. Think 
Of our sad f»te with gentleness, as now t 
And let mild, pitying thoughts lio^hten for thee 
Thy sorrow's load. Err not in harvh despair. 
But tears and patience. One tiling more, my child i 
For thine own sake, be constant to the love 
Thou bearest us ; and to the faith that I, 
Tho* wript in a strange cloud of crime and shame. 
Lived ever holv and unstained. And tho' 
III tongues shall wound me« and our common name 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 
For men to point at as they pass, do thou 
Forbear, -and never think' a thonght onkfnd 
Of those, 'who perhaps love thee in their grmvet. 
So mayest thou die as I do | fear and pain • 

Being subdued. Farewell ! Farewell : Farewell ! 
' Bern, I cannot say, farewell! 

Gam. O, lady Beatrice I 

Beair. Give yourself no unnecessary pain. 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for mie, and bind op this hair . 
In any simple knot ; 'aye, that does well. 
And yours, 1 see, is coming down. How oflen 
Have we done this for one another : now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 
, • We are quite ready. Welj, 'tis very well. 

Examt, 
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Mr. Shellej, in this work^ reminds us of tiome 'of the most stre* 
nnous and daring of our old dramatists, not by any means as^an imitator, 
though he has studied them, but as a bold, elemental imagination, and 
a framer of '' mighty lines." He possesses also however, what those 
to whopi we more particularly allude did not possess, great sweetness 
of nature, and enthusiasm for good ; and his style is, as it ought to 
be, the offspring of this high mixture. It disproves the adage of the 
Latin poet* Majesty and Love do sit on one throne in the lofty build- 
ings of his poetry ; and they will be found there, at a late and we* 
trust a liappier dlay, on a seat immortal as themselves. 

[An accident prevents us from filling up this space with something 
which would have worthily filled it.} 
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Iliere hearriying round about doth Hie, 
And takes survey with busie curious eye: 
Now this, now that, he tasteih teudcriy. 

Spufaaii. 
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THE STORIES OF LAMIA, THE POT OF BASIL, THE EVE OF 
ST. AGNES, &c. AS TOLD BY MR. KEATS. 

In laying before our readers an account of another new poblication, 
it is fortunate that the nature of the work again fails in. with the cha^ 
racter of our miscellany ; part of the object of which is to relate the 
stories of old times. We shall therefore abridge into prose the stories 
which Mr. Keats has told in poetry, only making up for it, as we go, 
by cutting some of the richest passages out of his verse, and fitting them. 
in to our. plainer narrative. They are such as would leaven a much 
greater lump. Their drops are rich and vital, the essence of a heap 
of fertile thoughts. 

The first story, entitled Lamia, was suggested to our author by a 
passage in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, which he has extracted 
at the end of it. We will extract it here, at the beginning, that the 
readers may see how he has enriched it Burton's relation is itself an 
improvement on the account in Philostratus. The old*book-fighter 
with melancholy thoughts is speaking of the seductions of phantas* 



<^ Philostratus, in his fourth book < De Vita Apollonii,' h^th a me- 
morable instance in this kin^, which I may not omit, of one Menippus 
Lycius, a young man twenty^five years of age, that going betwixt 
Cenchreas. and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the habit of a fair 
gentlewoman, which taking him by the hand, carried him hoine to her 
house, in the suburbs of Corinth, and told him she was a Phccniclan hy 
birth, and if he would tarry with her, he should hear her sing and 
play, and drink such wine as never any drank, and no man should 
molest him ; but she, being fair and lovely, would live and die with 
him, that was fair and lovely to behold. The young man, a philoso- 
pher^ otherwise staid and discreet, able to moderate his passions, 
though pot this of love, tarried with her awhile to bis great content,, 
and at last married her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests, came 
Apollonius ; who, by some probable conjectures, found her out to be 
a serpent, a lamia ; and that all her furniture was, like Tantalus' gold, 
described by Homer, no substance but mere illusions. When she saw 
herself descried, she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he 
would not be moved, and therefore fhe, plate, house, and all that was. 
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in it, tanisned in an instant : many thousands took notice of this facf^ 
for it was done in the midst of Greece,''-— Anat. of Mel. Part 3^ 
Sect. 2. 

According to, our poet, Mercury had come down from hearen, one 
day, in order to make love to a nymph, famous for her beauty. He 
coujd not find her ; and he was halting among the woods uneasil j^ 
when he lieard alonely voice, complaining. It was 

A mourn fill voice, « 
Such 88 once heard, in gentle heart, destroys 
AU pain but pity i thue the lone voice spake. 
• " When from Una wreathed tomb- shall I awalTe ! * 
^* When move in a sweet body fit for life, 
** And love, and pleafure, and the ruddy strife 
** Of hearts and lips ! Ah, miserable me !*' 

Mercury went looking about among the trees and grass^ 

Until he found a palpitating snake, 

Bright, and cirque-couchant in a dusky brake. 

The admiration, pity, and horror, to be excited by humanity in a brute 
shape, were never perhaps called upon by a greater mixture of beauty 
and deformity than in the picture of this creature. Our pity and 
suspicions are begged by the first word : the profuse and vital beau** 
ties with which she is covered seem proportioned to her misery and 
jiatural rights ; and lest we should lose sight of them in this gorgeous* 
ness, the ^< woman's mouth'' fills us at once with shuddering and com-^ 
passion* 

She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Verroillion-spotte^, golden, green, and blue; 
. Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pacd, 
JEyed like a peaco6k, and all crimson-barrM ; • 

Aud full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolv'd or brighter shone^ or interwreathed ' 

Tbeir lustries v^ith the gloomi^ tapestries— 
So rainbow-sided, touch d with miseries. 
She seem'd^at once, some penanced lady elf» 
Some daemon's mistress, or the dnmon's self. 
Upon her crest she wore a wan nish -fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne's tiar: « 
Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet t 
She had a woman s mouth with all it's pearls complete : 
And for her eyes : what could such eyes do there. 
But weep, and weep, that they were bom so fair ? 
As Proserpine still weeps for ner Siciliaxi arr. 

The serpent tells Mercury that she knows fupon what quest he i* 
bound,, and asks him if he has succeeded. The god, with the usual 
eagerness of his species to have his will, falls into the trap ; and tells 
her that he will put her in possession of any wish she may have at 
heart, 'provided she can tell him where to'find his nymph. As eagerly, 
she accepts his promise, making him ratify it by an oath, which he first 
pronounces with an earnest lightness, and afterwards with a deeper 
solemnity, 

Tlien once agam tha charmed God began 
An oath, and through the serpent's ears it raft 
'Warm, tremulous^ devout^ psallefiaa* 
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The creature tells him that it was she who had rendered the nymph 
invisible, in order td preserve'her from the importunities of the rudejr 
wood gods. She adds, that she was a woman herself, that she loves jbl 
youth of Corinth and wishes to be a woman again, and that if he will 
let her breathe upon his eyes, he shall see his invisible beauty. The" 
god sees, loves, and prevails. The serpent undergoes a fierce and . 
convulsive change, and flies towards Corinth, / 

A fuH-born bieauty, new and exquisite. 
Lamia, whose liability to painful .metamorphosis was relieved by a 
supernatural imagination, had been attracted by the beauty of hycluSj 
while pitching her mind among the enjoyments of Corinth. By the 
same process^ she knew that he was to pass along, that evening, on the 
road from the sea-side to Corinth ; and there accordingly she contrives 
to have an interview, which etids in his being smitten with love, and 
conducting her to her pretended home in that city. She represents 
herself as a rich orphan, living '^ but half-retired," and affects to won- ' 
der that he never saw her before. As they enter Corinth, they pass 
the philosopher Apollonius, who is Lycias's tutor, and from whom he 
instinctively conceals his face. Lamia^s hand shudders in that of her 
lover ; but she says she is only wearied ; and at the same moment, 
they stop at the entrance oi^ magnificent house :— ^ 

A pillar'd porch, with lofty portal door, 
Where hung^ silver lamp, whose phosphor glow 
Reflected in the slabbed steps below. 
Mild as a star in wa4er. 

Here they lived for some time, undisturbed by the world, in all the 
4eliglit of a mutual passion. The house remained invisible to all eyes, 
but those of Lycius. There were a few Persian mutes, ** seen that ' 
year, about the markets ;" and nobody knew whence they came ; but 
the most inquisitive were baffled in endeavouring to track them to some 
place of abode. 

But all this while^ a god was every night in the house^ taking offence; 
Every night 

, ' ,With a terrific glare, 

Ix)ve, jealons grown of so complete a pair, 

Hovered and buzzed his wings with fearful roar 

Above the lintel of their chamber door» 

And down the passage cast a glow upon the floor. 

Lyclus, to the great Stress of his mistress, who saw In his vanity a 
great danger, persuaded her to have a public wedding-feast. She only 
begged him not to invite Apollonius * and then^ resolving to dress iip 
her bridals with a sort.of despaiiipg magnificence, equal to her appre- 
hensions of danger^ she worked a fairy architecture in secret, served 
only with the noise of win|;s ^nd a restless sound of music«7- 

A haunting mnsic, sole perhaps and lone 
Snpportress of the faery-roof, m^de moan 
Throughout} as fearful the whole pbarin might fade. 

This is the very quintessence of t|»e roipantic. The walls pf the long 
vaulted ropm were covered wit^ palms and plantain-trees imitated int 
pedar-wood, and meeting over head in the middle of the ceiling; 
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between the tteois were jasper panoels, from whlcli ^^ tb^re burst forth 
creeping imagery of slighter trees ;*' and before each cf these <^ lucid 
panoels 

Fuminv stood 
A oenser filled with myrrh and spiced wood, 
Whole stender feet wide>flwerv*d upon the toft 
IVooUwoofed carpels : fifty wreaths of smoke 
From fifty censers their light voysge took 
Tp the high roof, still.HiimickM as they rose 
Along the mirror*d walls by twin-clouds odorous. 

Twelve tables stood in this room, set round with circular couches, und 
^ OB eyerj table was a noble feast and the statue of a god. 

Lamia, regal drest. 
Silently Taced about, and as she went. 
In pale contented sort of discontent, 
MissionM her viewless servants to enrich 

The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 

• «««***■« 

,, Approving all, she faded at self-will. 

And shut the c^iamber up, close, hush*d, and still. 

Complete and ready for the revels rude, 

When dreadful guests would come to spoil her solitude. 

The guests came* Xl^ey wondered aind talked; but their gossiping 
would hare ended well enough, when the wine prevailed, had not 
ApoHonius, an unbidden guest, come with them» He sat right oppo- 
site the lovers, and 

— Fixed his eye, without a twinkle or stir 
^ Full on the alarmed b^oty of the bride. 

Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sweet pride. 

Lycius felt her hand grow alternately hot and cold, and wondered 
more and more both at her agitation and the conduct of his old tutor. 
He looked into her eyes, but they looked nothing in return : he spoke 
to her, but she made no answer : by degrees the. music ceased, the 
flowers faded <^way, the pleasure all darkened, and 

A deadly silence step by step increased. 
Until it seemed a horrid presence there. 
And not a man but felt the terror in his hair. 

The bridegroom at last shrieked out her name ; bnt it w^ only echoed 
back to him by the room. Lamia ^sat fixed, her face of a deadly 
white. He called in mixed agony and rage to the philosopher to take 
off his eyes; but ApoHonius, refusing, a^ked hiih whether his old guide 
and instructor who had preserved him fropi pill harm to that day, 
ought to see him made the prey of a serpent. * A mortal faint ness came 
into the breath of Lamia at this word ; she motioned liim, as well 
as she could, to be silent; but looking her stedfastly in the face, he 
repeated Serpent 1 and she vanished ^wlth a horrible scream. Upon 
the same night,.died'LyGias, and was swathed for the funeral in 
his wedding-garments. 

Mr. Keats has departed as much from common-place in the character 
and moral of this story, as he has in the poetry of it. He would see 
fair play to the serpent, and makes the power of tjie philosopher kn ill- 
matured and disturbing thing. Lamia though liable to be turned into 
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patnfal shapes had a soful of humanity ; and the poet does not see whf 
■•he should not hare her pleasures accordingly, merely because a phi* 
losopher saw that she was not a mathematical truth. This is' fine and 
good. It is Tindicating the greater philosophy of poetry. At the 
same time, we wish that for the purpose of his story he had not appeared* 
to give into the common-place of supposing that ApoUonius's sophistry 
must always prevail, and that modern experimefit has done a deadly 
thing to poetry by discQTering the nature of the rainbow, the air, &c* : 
that is to say, tlat the knowledge of natural history ajid physics, by 
shewing us the nature of things, does away the imaginations that once 
adorned them. This Is a condescension to a learned vulgarism, which 
80 excellent a poet as Mr. Keats ought not to have made. The world 
will always have fine poetry, as long as it has events, passions, atfec- 
tions, and a philosophy that sees deeper than this philosophy. Thei^ ' 
will be a poetry of the heart, as long as there are tears and smiles: 
there will be a poetry of the imagination, as long as the first causes of 
things remain a mystery. A man who is no poet, may think he is 
none, as soon as he ' finds out the physical cause of the rainbow ; butf 
he need not alarm himself: — ^he was non^ before. The true poet will 
go deeper. He will ask himself what is the cause of that physical 
cause ; whether truths to the senses are after all to be taken as truths 
to the imagination ; and whether there is not room and mystery enough 
in the uniyerse for the creatioji of infinUe things, when the poor matter- 
of-fact philosopher has<:ome to the end of his own yision. It is remark*^ 
able that an age of poetry has grown up with the progress of experi- 
ment ; and that the yery poets, who seem to countenance these notions, 
accompany theiQ by some of their finest effusions. Even If there 
were nothing new to be created,— if philosophy, with its line and rule, 
could eyen score the ground, and say to poetry ^^ Thou shalt go no 
further," she would look back to the old world, and stjli find it in- 
«xhaustible. The crops from its fertility are endless. But these 
alarms are altogether idle. The essence of poetical enjoyment doe^ 
not consist in belief, but in a voluntary power to imagine. 

The next story, that of the Pot of Basil, is from Ik>ccaccio. After 
the narrative of that great writer, we must make as short work of it as 
possible in prose. * To turn one of his stories into yerse, is another 
thing. It is like setting it to a more elaborate music. Mr. Keats is so 
struck with admiration of his a^hor, that even while giving him thix 
accompaniment, he breaks out into' an apology to the great Italian, 
asking pardon fopthis 

•^Ekrho of him in the worth-wind sunp. 
We might waive a repetition of the narrative altogether, as the public 
have lately been familiarised with it in the Sicilian Story of Mr. Barry 
Cornwall : but we cannot help calling- to mind that the hero and 
heroine were two young and happy loVers, who kept their love a secret 
from her rich brothers ; that her brothers, getting knowledge of their 
intereourse, lured him into a solitary place, and murdered him ; that 
Isabella, informed of it by a dreary vision of her lover, found out 
where he wa^ buried, and with the assistance of her nurse, severed 
the head from the body that she might cherish even that ghastly mcmo« 
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rial of him as a relic never to be parted with; that she buried the 
head in a pot of earth, and planting basil oyer it, watered the leaves <. 
w^th her continual tears till they grew into wonderful beauty and 
luxuriance ; that her brothers, prying into her fonddess for the Pot of 
Basil, which she carried with her from place to place, contrived to 
steal it away ; that she made such lamentations for it, as induced them, 
to wonder what could be its value, upon which they dug into it, and 
discovered the head; that- the amazement of that discovery struck 
back upon their hearts, so that after burying the head secretly, thejr 
left their native place, and went to live in another city ; and that Isa* 
bella continued to cry and moan for her Pot of Ba&il, which she had 
not the power to cease wishing for ; till, under the pressure 6f that 
weeping want, she died. 

Our author can pass to the most striking imaginations from the 
most delicate and airy fancy. He says of ^e lovers in theic bappl* 
ness, ' ' 

Parting: they seemed Id tread upon the air, 

Twin roses by the zephyrs blown apart * 

Only to meet nuain more close, and sliare 
The inward fragranc^of each other's heart. ' 

Thes6 pictures of their intercourse terribly aggravate the gloom of 
what follows. Lorrenzo, when lured ajyay to be killed, is taken un« 
knowingly out of his joys, like a lamb out of the pasture. The follow- 
ing masterly anticipation of his end, conveyed in a single word, has 
been justly-admired :— 

So the two brothers and their murder'd mAn 

Rode past fair Florence, to whereJVmo's stream • 
Gurgles througli strnitened banks.. 

They pnM«-d the water ' 
Inrto a forest quiet for the slaughter. 

When Mr. Keats errs in his poetry, it is from the ill management of a 
good thing, — exuberance of ideas. Once or twice, he does so in a 
taste positively bad, like Marino or Cowley, as in a line in his Ode to 
Psyche 

At'tender eye-dawn of aurorean love; 

but it is once or twice only, in his present volume. Nor has he erred 
much in it in a nobler way. What we allude to is one or two passages 
in which he over-informs the occasion or the speaker ; as where the 
brothers, for instance, whom he describes as a couple of mere ^' money- 
bags," are gifted with the power of uttering the following exquisite 
metaphor:-^ 

« To day we purpose, ay, this hour we mount 

To spur three leagues towards the Apennine : 
Come down» we pray thee, ere the hot aun coui\l 

Hia dewy rosary on the eglantine." 

But to return to the core of the storjr.-^Observe thft feryid misery * 
of the following. . " 

She gaz'd into the fresh-thrown mould, as thowgl^ 

One glance did* fully ail us secrets tell; 
Clekrly she saw, «s other eyes would know 

Pale limbs mt. bottom of a crystal well » 
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Upon xhe jnurderont spot she seemM to growr. 

Like to a native Kiy of the dell : 
Then with her kni/e, all sudden, she began 
To dig more fervently than misers ca.n. . 

Soon sheturnM up a soiled glove, whereon 

Her silk had play'd in purple phantasies. 
She HissM it with a lip more chill than stone 

And put it in her bosom, where it dries 
And freezes utterly .unto th^ bone 

Those dainties made to stilTan infant's cries : 
Then 'gan she work a^ain ; nor stay'd her care» 
But to throw back.at times her veiling hair. 
Tliat old nurse stood beside her wondering. 

Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of suc(\ a dismal labouring, 

And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 
And pat her lean hands to the horrid thin^;; 

Three hours they labourM at this travail. sore; \ 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave. 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 

It is curious to see how the simple pathos of Boccaccio, or (which 
19 the sanle thing) the simple intensity of the heroiae*s feelings, suffices 
our author more and more, as he gets to the end of his story. And he 
has related it as happily, as if he had never written any poetry but 
that of the heart. The passage about the tone of her voice, — the poor 
lost-witted coaxing,— the " chuckle," in which she asks after her 
Pilgrim and her Ba^il, — is as true and touching an instance of the 
effect of a happy familiar word, as any in all poetry. The poet bids 
'his imagination depart, 

For Isabel, sweet Isabel, will die ; 
Will die a death too lone and incomplete. 
Now they have ta*en away her Basil sweet. 
If'ileons she look'd on dead and senseless things, 

AHking for her lost Basil amorously; 
And with melodious chuckle in the strings 

Of her lorn voice, she oFteniimes would cry 
After the Pilgrim in his wand^^rings. 

To ask him where her Basil wao; and why 
'Twas hid from her: " For cruel 'tis." said she, 
•* To steal -my Basil-pot away, from me." 
And so she pined, and so she died forlorn, 

Imploriqg for her Basil to the last. 
No heart was there in Florence but did mourn ^ 

In pity of her love, so overcast. 
And a sad ditty of this story born 

From mouth tomoifth through all the country pasbM: -« 
•StiU is the burthen sung — " O cruelty, 

*• To steal my Basil-pot away from me !'* 

- The Eve of St. Agnes, which is rather a picture than a story, may 
be analysed in a few words. It is an account of a young beauty, who 
going to bed on the eve in question to dream of her lover, while her 
rich kinsmen, the oppose rs of his love, are keeping holday in the rest 
of the house, finds herself waked by him in the night, and in the hurry 
of the moment agrees to elope with him. The poVtrait of the heroine, 
preparing to go to bed, is remarkable for its union of ci[(reme richness 
and good taste; not that thoi^ two properties of description are inatu* 
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raily distinct ; bat that they are too often separated by yery goed 
|)oets, and that the passage affords a striking specimen of the sudden 
and strong maturity of the author's genius. When he wrote Endymion 
he could noc have resisted doing too much. To the description before 
us, it would be a great injury either to add or diminish. It falls at 
once gorgeously and delicately upon us, like the colours of the painted 
glass. Nor is Madeline hurt by all her encrusting jewelry and rustling 
silks. Her gentle, unsophisticated heart is in the midst, and turns 
them iqj^o so many mmistrants to her loyeliness. 

A casement Uigh and trip1e-arcb*d there was. 

All garlanded with carven imag'riea 

Of Iruits* and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

Ah ace the tiger-moth's deep-damask'a wings| 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 
* And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens aod kings* 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fine breast. 

As down she knelt for heaven's grace And boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest ; 

And on her silver cross pale amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wing!*, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a things so free from mortal taint. 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers done. 

Of alt its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 

loosens her fragrant boddice; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees t 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid iti sea-weed. 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair Saint Agnes in her bed. 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her sof^ and cfiOly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex^'d she lay. 

Until the poppied warmtli of sleep oppress'd 

Her soothed limtts, and soul fatiguea away ; 

Flown like a thought until the morrow-dayt 
' blissfully, haven'd both from joy and pain; 

Cla^p'd like a missal where swart Paynims prsy ; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Is not this perfectly beautiful ? 

[Want of rooth compels us to break' off here. We cannot leave the 
-reader at a better place. The remainder of the criticism mu^t occttpy 
the beginning of our nex,t number.] 
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There he arriTing round about doth llie» 
And takes survey with busie curious eye : 
Nuw this, now taat» he tasteth tetiderfy. 



No. XLIV.— WEDNESDAY, AUGUST »th, 1830. 



THE STORIES OF LAMIA, THE POT OP BAStU THE EVB OP 
ST. AGNES, &c. AS TOLD BY MR. KEATS. 

(COttmrVBD FROM LAST WBBK.) 

As a specimen of the Poems, which are all lyrical, we mast indalge 
ourselves in quoting entire the Ode to a Nightlngtfle. T*here is tbit 
mixture in it of real melancholy and imagioatiTe relief, w^ich poetry 
alone presents us in her ^^ charmed cup," and which some oirer-*rational 
critics have undertaken to find wrong beeanse it is not true. It 
does not follow that what is not true to them, is not true to others. 
If the relief is real, the mixture b good and sufficing^ A poet finds re- 
freshment in his imagioary wine, as other niien do in their real ; nor 
hare we the least doubt, that Milton found his grief for the loss of his 
friend King, more solaced by the allegorical recollections of Lycidas^ 
(which were exercises of his mind, and recollections of a friendSrho^ 
would have admired them) than if he could hare anticipated Dr. 
Johnson's objections, and mourned in notUng. but broadclolh and 
matter of fact. He yearned after the poetical as well as social part oC 
his friend's nature ; and had as much right to fancy it straying in the 
wilds and oceans of romance, where it had strayed, as ijd^ die avenuea 
of Christ's College where his body had walked. In the same spirit 
* the imagination of Mr. Keats betakes itself, like the wind, ^* where it 
listetb,*' and is as truly th^re, as if hi^ feet could follow it. ' The poenn 
will be the more striking to the reader, when he understands what we 
take a friend's liberty in telling him, that the author's powerful mind 
has for some timie past been inhabiting a sickened and shaken body, 
and that in the meikn while it has had to contend with feelings that 
make a fine nature ache for its species, even when it would disdain te 
do so for itself ;•— we mean, critical malignity,-— that. unhappy envy, 
which would wreak its own tortures upon otherl) especiaJly iipoQ 
those that really feel for it already. 
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heart aches, and » drowsy numbness pania 
[y sense, as thoush of hemlock L had drunky 
Or emptied some duU opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk z 
Tis not throtign envy of thv happy lot. 
But being too happy in thine happiness,*^ 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees. 
In some^ melodious plot 
Of beechen green, atTd shadows numberless, 
Siugest of summer in full-throated ease. 
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Of for a dnraglit of vintage! that liath b«ei» 

CoolM a long age in the deep-de>ved eartAt 
Tatting of Flora and the eonntry grf«nf 
^Aa^ce, a^d Pi^venbaffloAgi ajbd lonbarnCMirlht '\ " 
I Ofbr'abealftr AiUbfthewanhSiittthy : . \ 

^Full of the trae, the blushful Hippocrene, 
Wrth beaded b«bbl«« wifikmg at tW brioi, 
And porple-ttained mou th $ 
That J( mijglkk drink, and lekve tKe World unteeiiy 
And with theeiade away into the forest dim: 

Fade far away, dissolve,. an<l quite forget 
^\ ' WKai thoii anft^ng Ihe.reaVes hasl iTet^r IfnowH^ 
The weariness, the fever, and ihe fret 

Here^ where men sit -and hear eaeh tythev groan; 
m^here palsy shalkee a few, sad, last gray Imirs, 
Where* youth grows paley. and spectre-thin,, and dies^ . 
Where but to thinK is to be fall of sorrow 
' ' ' Aid leaden-eyed despairs. 
Where Beauty oaniiot ketp her hMtfoos eyesy 
^ . . Or new Love pine at theia beyond to-morrew» 

<J|wayt away I fotf will % to thee, ' 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
fent^n the viewless wings of Poesy, 

'ffvough Hie M\ birain perplexes an^ Vbtards r - 
Already with thee t^4ellder if the iiigbti 
And naplv the Queen-Meop n en Iter throne^ 
Cluster d around by all her starry Fays$ 
. hot here th«re is tio light, 
8aVa what f^om kteven is with tha breeses bhiwa* 
Thrdu^VeWIiirotis glooms ^tid winding BAOesy ways^ 

I ca^ttot see What frowns art at my JTeetr 
* Kbr whMaoft in<»Qie- havigs upon tlia booghsy ' 

Bat, in tnbf(ln|ed darkness, guess ea<!h sw«et' 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
■ The grass, iha tliicket, and the firu>t-tr6e wild f 
White hawifhornr, and the paltdraleglatitine S 
Fkit ftfdiHg vtbl^ eov6rd up mleavtfs^ 
: ' And mid-May^ eldest ehild. 

The coming mask-rose, toll of dewy wine, 
The'mulrmtfroua haunt of fiieb on aatDmer eves* 

' BatkUng 1 nslen$ and^ for tnany a time 

1 have been hajf in love w4th easeful Death, 
^ Caird him soft nafnes in tnany a mused rhyme, 
T6 take iot^ the air tny q^tet br«ath I 
Now teore than evei<«eeihs itrlob to'diai 
T^ 9«ase upon the midaight with no pain, 
, While thou art pouring foi-th thy soul abroad 

tn tftich ah ecstssy ! 
Still 'wbutdst thou si iig^ and! have €ftft% in ¥ain-*^ 
i ., ■ . . To thy High i«qaiiei9 baaaaKra;sod« 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird !^ 

No huntrygenerations tread thee dowji<| 
The voicel hehi^ this passing niglii was heaid 

In ancient days bjr emperor and eiotvns ... 
Perhaps tlie selMmoaoag that found* a path 
Through the sad heart of Rmhr, when, sick for home^ 
Ske itoed^ in tear$ amid the aHm eom^ 
/The sartie that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements^ opening on the foam 
Of peribiiff gea»» in foery tands forfom. i 
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Totolt'mebaek from Ihee tomy 9oleaelf! , j . r 

Adieui the fancy cannot cheat BO, well * 

As she is lam'd to So^ 6eceWmg «tf. 
Adieu ! adien ! thy platiitive anthem fades ^ 

Past the n4ar meadows, over the still ftrQiim« 
Up the hill-side ; ' ana now 'tis buried deep * 
In the next vallev-glades : ' 
Was it a Tision, or a waking dream f 
Fled is' that mullet — Do I vtrftlce of sleep? 

The Hyperion is a frt^ent,-^a gjgantfc oije^ lljce ft Jriiia In the 
desart, or the bones of the mastodon* It is yrviy qfn^ce with iti 
subject, which is ihe downfall of tbe elder ^ods^ It oii^ns with Saturn, 
dethroned, sitting in a deep and soHtarf valley, henumbed in spite of 
his huge powers with th^ amazement of the change^ 

Deep i«i the shady sadaess of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of noni| ' 

Fur from the fiery noon, and eve** one alar, 

Sat gray-hair*d Saturn, quiet as'a stone, ' - 

Still as the silonee round about his lairi 

Forest on forest Hung about his head 

Like cloud on btou^. Nostirofair was tfaer^ V 

Not so much life as on is summoi's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grassy . * 

But where the dead leaf fell^ there did it rest. ... . ,, 

A stream went voiceless' 6y, still deadencid moM ' ' ^ 

By wason of bis faflen divinity 

Spreading a shade I the Naiad ^mi^h^rrewif . > ^ 

PressVlhercpid finger closer, to her lips, , k ,, • •%• " 

Along the margin-sand large foot-tnai'ks wenf« 
No ftirtner than to where his feet bad stm/d, • < & 

And slept Itbero since* Upon the aoddan«roH«4 t 

^ Hii old right band lay nerveless, listless^ dead, 

Uiisceptred | and his realmless eyes werO'felbsed | ' 

While his bowVl bead seem*d list*ning to the Earth, ^ ' • ^ 

Uis ancient mother, for some o6olfort yet. 

It seemM no •force «ould wake Kim from his plaoe| ' - 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand ^ 

TouchM his wide shoulders, after bendmglotr • ' \* 
With reverence, thongb to one who knew it not* '^ 

She was a Goddess of the infrnt world} 
By her in stature the tall Ai^afion ' 

Had stood a pf gmy'a heights she would have ta'eu 
As^IIm by the hair and bent his neck I 
Or with a nngersta/d Ix!on*s wheel. 
Her &oe waslargejis that of Memphian sphinx* 
PedestalM haply iri a palace court, * 

When sages' looVd to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh j £ow unlike marble was that fkcei 
How beautiful, if sorrow had net made ^ «• 

Sorrow more beontilql than Beauty's self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard^ 
As ifealamity hadbutbegun; \ ' - . 
As if the van ward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their maliee, and the auHen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring f>p* 

By degrees, the Titans meet tn one spot, to copsiilt. hpw they inay 
regain tbeir loH empire ; but Clymene the gentlest^ nnA Oceanvis the 
most reflective of those earlier deities, teli them ithat ft ts irrecoverable. 
A very gn^nd and^deep-thoughted cause' is assigned foi^ this by the 
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totter. Intellect, he glrei them to nodersland, was bevltably dis- 
placipg ft more brute power. 

Great Satnrn» tbou 
HmI Bifted well the atom universei 
But for this Teason, that tbou art the Kin'gf 
And ooly blind from sheer Mupremacy', 
One avenue was shaded from thine eyes. 
Through which I wandered to eternal uuth. 
And first, as thoa wast ndt the first of powers. 
So thou art not the last ; it cannot be : 

.Thoo art not the beginning nor the end. 

• # # • • # # • 

Now comes the pain of truth, to whom 'tis pain ; 
O folly ! for to bear all naked troths. 
And to envisage circumatance, all cahn, 
. That is the top orsovereignty. Mark well! 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 
. Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once cbiefs ; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and ^rth 
In fcrm and shape compact and beautiful, ^ 

In wid, in action free, companiouBhip, : 
And thousand o|her signs of purer life ; 
,So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel u«, as we pass 
In glory that old Darkness. 

The more imaginatiTe parts of the poem are woVthj of this sublime 
moral. Hyperion^ the God of the Son, is the last to gWe way ; but 
liorroT begins to visit his old beautitude with new and dread sensations. 
The liviog beauty of bis palace, whose portals open like a rose, the 
awfal phaenomena that announce a phange in heaven^ and his inability 
to bid the day break as he was accustomed,<^aU this part, in short, 
whiqh is the core and inner diamond of the poem, we must enjoy with 
the reader. 

His palace bright 
Bastion'd with pyramids of glpwing gold. 
And touch'd witni shade of bronzed obelisks, 
GlarM a b}oq4rred through all its thousand courts, 
Arches,, and^d^es, and fiery galleries; 
And all its curtains of Aurorean clouds 
Flush*d angerly : while sometimes eagle's wings. 
Unseen before by Gkids or wondering men. 
Darkened the place f and neighinff steeds were bfard, 
Kot heard before by Gods or wondering men. ^ ' 
Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths . 
Of incense, breatb'd aloft from sacred hills, 
Instead of sweets, his i^mple palate took 
Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick : 
And so, wnen harboor'd in the sleepy west, 
After the full pompletiou of fair day.—- 
For rest divine upon exalted couch . 

And slnmber in ttiQ arms of melody. 
He pacM away the pleasant hours of ease 
Wittt stride colossal, or from bal 1 to h al I ; 
While far within each aisle and deep recess, ; 
His winged minions in close clusters stood, 
AmazM and full of fear i like anxious men , - 
Who on wide plains gather in panting troops, 
When earlhauay s jar their battlements and towers. 
N Even now, while Saturn, rous'd from icy trance, 
WeQt«tepforitepwithThe»througbtlie woods, ., 
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Hyperion, Itaving twilight in tlw roar. 
Came »lope upon llie tlire«hoid of the weal; 
Then, as ^fva• wont, hia palace-door 8ew ope ^ 
In amootheat ailenoe, aave what solemn tubes 
Blown by the S(erious Zephyrs, gave of aweel 
And wandering sounds, alow-breathed melodies i 
And Tike a roae in vermeil tint and shape, 
In fragrance aoft, and coolness to the eye. 
That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blawn, for the God to enter in. 
He enfei'd,*ut Jie enter'd full of wrath t 
Hia fliimiiig robea streamM out beyond his heels. 
And gajve a roar, as if of earthly fire. 
That acar'd away the meek ethereal Hours , 

And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared. 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
'through bowers of. fragrant and etiwreathed light, 
• And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades, 
Uptil he reechM the great main cupola * 
There standing fierce beneath, he stampt his foot. 
And from the basements deep to the high towers . 
Jarr'd his own golden region ; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had cea»M, 
His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 
To this result : «• O dreams of day and roglit ! 
" O monstrous forms I O effigies of phin ! 
** O spectres busy in a xold, cold gloom ! 
" O lank-eared Phantoms of black-weedod pools ! 
" Why do I know ye ? why have I seen ye? why 
« Is my eternal essence thus distraught 

«♦ To see and to behold these horrors new ? 
•* Satnrnis fallen, am I too to fall ? 
" Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 
** This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 

" This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 

<• These crystalline pavilions, arid pure fanes, 

•* Of all my lucent empire ? It is left 

•* Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine. 

" The blaze, the splendor, and the symmetry, 

*• I cannot see — but darkness, death and darkuess. 

■«« Even here, into my centre of repose, 

*• The shady visions come to domineer, 

«« Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp.— 

'** Fall !— No, by Tellus and her bdny robea ! 

^ Over the fiery frontier of my realms 

•• I will advance a terrible right arm 

«* Shall acarce that infant thunderer, rebel Jove, 

*< And bid old Saturn take his throne a^ain." — 

He spake, and ceas'd, the while a heavier threat 

Held atruggle with hi* throat but came not forth ; 

For as in theatres of crowded men 

Hubbub increases more they call out " Hush !*' 

So at Hyperion's words the Phantoms pale 

BestirrM themselves, thrice horrible and cold; 

And from the mirrorM level where he stood 

A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 

At this, through all hia bulk an agony 

Crept gradoaHfrom the feet unto the crown. 

Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 

Aflakiog slow way, with head and neek convulsM 

From' over-strained might. ReleasM, he fled 

To the eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 

Before the dawn in season due should blu^h. 

He breathed fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 

CleatM them of heavy vapours^ burst them wide 
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Suddenly on the ocetn'n chilly Btreanw. 
The planet orb of 6 re, whereon he #ode * 

Each day from 6aat to west the heavens through. 
Spun roond in table curtaining of clouds; 
Not therefore veiled quite, blindfold, and hid. 
But ev%r and anon the glancing sjiheres. 
Circles, and arcs, and broad-behing o6lure, 
Glow'd through, and wrought upon the mufRing dark . 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 
Up te the zenith,-s-.hieroglyphics old. 
Which sagea aAd l^een-eyed aatrologera 
Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 
VTon from the gaze of many centuries: 
. Now lostf save what we find on remnants huge 
Of stone, or marble swart ; their import gone. 
Their wisdom long since fled. — ^Two wings this orb 
Poss^ssM for glory, two fair argent wipgs, 
Ever exalted at the God's approach : 
And nowy from forth the gloom their plumes immense . 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were $ 
While still tne dazzling globe maintain'cf eclipse, 
Awaiting for l^yperioo's command. 
Fain woufd he have commanded, fain took throne 
And bid the day begin, if but for change. 
He might not : — ^No, though a primeval God: 
The sacred seasons might not be disturb'd. 
Therefore the operations of the dawn 
Siay'd in their oirth,' even as here *tls told. 
Those silver wings expanded sisterly. 
Eager to sail their orb; the porches wide 
Open*d upon the dusk demesnes of nighf ; 
And the bright Titan, phrenzied wi>h new wees* 
* Vnue*d to bend, by hard compulsion bent 

His spirit to the sorrow of the time; ' 
And all along a dismal rack of clouds. 
Upon the' boundaries of day and night, 
Hestretcird himself in grief and radiance faint. 

The other Titans^ lying half lifeless in their valley of despair, are hap- 
pily compared to 

A dismal cirque 
, Of Droid stones^ upon a forlorn moor, 
When the ehill rain begins at shot of ere. 
In dull November, and their chancel vault. 
The Heaven itself, is blinded throaghoot night. 

The fragment ends with the dei6cation of Apollo. It strikes qs thai 
there Is something too^ effeminate and human in tiie way in which 
Apollo receives the exaltation ^hich his wisdom is giving him. He 
weeps and wonders somewhat too fondly ; but his powers gather nobly 
on him as he proceeds. He exclaims to Mnemosyne, the Goddess of 
Memory, 

Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 

Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebel lions. 

Majesties, sovran voices, agonies. 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

And deify me, as if some blithe wine 

Or bright elixir peierless I had drnnk^ 

And so become immortal. 
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After this speech, he U seized with a gl^w of aspiration, and an inten* 
sitf of pain, proportioned to the causes that are changing him ; Mne^ 
mosyne upholds her arms, as one who prophesied; and 

Atletigtli ^ 

A pdVIo shrieked} — and lo ! from uU bk limbi - 
Cele-ii»l •••••• 

Here the poem ceases, to the great impatience of the poetical rekder.' 
« If any Unng poet could finish thiH fragment, we betiere it h th^' 
author himself. Bnt perhaps he feels that he ought not. A story; 
irhich i«ToWes passion, almost of necessity ioTolres sp^ch ; and 
though we may welt enough desci>ibe beings greater than oursehres by 
comparison, unloTtunately i^e cannot make them speak by comparison.' 
Mr. Keats, when he first introduces Thea consoling Saturn, says that; 
sheqpoio 

Some mottming wordfl, wliicli in odr feeble tongue 

Would oome in these like acceati; O how fr&H » 

To that large utterance of Ib^ early Godai 

This grand eonfesston-of want of grandeur is all that he could do for 
them* Milton could do no more. Nay, hie did less, when according^ 
t9 Popohemade 

God the lather turn a school divine. 

Xhe moment the Gods speak, we forgej; that they did not speak.lik«: 
corseWes, The fact is, they feel IUlo ourselves ; and the poet WMdd . 
have to make them feel otherwise, even if he cauld inake them speak 
otherwise, which he cannot, unless he venture upon an obscurity which 
would destroy our sympathy : and what is sympathy with a God, but 
turning him into a man? We allow, that superiority and inferiority* 
are, after ail, human terms^ and imply something not so truly fine and 
Qoble as the ievelUng of a great SynKpathy and love ; but poems p£ th» 
present nature, like Paradise Lost, assume a difierent principle ^-and 
fortunately perhaps, it is one which it is impossible to reconcile wttk 
the other* ' 

We have now to conclude the stxrprise of the reader, who has seen, 
what solid stuff these poems are made of, with informing him of what 
the book has not mentioned,— that they were almost all written four 
years agO| when the author, was but twenty. Ay, indeed! cries a 
qritic, rubbing his hands delighted (if indeed even criticism can do 
80, any longer); ^ then that accounts for the lines you speak of^ writ* 
ten in the taste of Marino,"-i-It does so ; but, sage Sir, after settling^ 
the merits of those one or two lines you speak bf, what accounts, priiy,^ 
for a small matter which you leave unnoticed, namely, all the rest ?«— 
The truth is, we rather mention this dircumstance as a matter of ordi* 
nary curiosity, than anything dse ; for great faculties have great pri- 
.vileges, and leap over time as well as other obstacles. Time itself^ 
and its continents, are things yet to be discovered. There is no know*' 
ing even how much duration one man may crowd into a few years, 
while others drag out their slender lines. There are circular roads 
full of hurry and scenery, and straight roads full of listlessness and 
barrenness ; and travellers may arrive by both, at the same hour. The 
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MlltonS, wlio brgtn intellectaally old, and still ititeUectoal, end pli jsr^^ 
diiljT old, arc indeed Methatalems ; and may such be oar author, 
tbeir son. 

Mr.Reat8*8 Tcrsification sometimes reminds us of Milton in his 
blank verse, and sometimes of Chapman both in his blank verse and 
rhyme ^ but his faculties, essentially speaking, though partaking of the 
unearthly aspfraHons and abstract yearnings of both these poets, are 
altogether his own. They are ambitious, but less directly so. They 
are more social, and in the finer sense of the word, sensual, than either, 
ffhey are more coloured by the modern philosophy of sympathy and 
natural jdstice. £odymion. with all its extraordinary powers, partook 
of the faults of youth, though the best ones ; but the reader of Hyperion 
and these other stories would never guess that they were written at 
twenty. The author's versification b now perfected, the exuberances 
of his imagination restrained, and a calm power, the sorest and loftiest 
of all power, takes place of the impatient workings of the younger 
god within him. The chara6ter of his genfiis is that of energy and 
Toluptuoasnefid, each able at will to take leave of the other, and pos* 
sessing, in their union, a high feeling of humanity not commoa to the 
best authors who can less combine them. Mr. Keats nndoabtedljr 
takes his seat with the oldest and best of our living poets. 

We have carried our criticism to much greater length than we ip* 
tended; but In truth, whatever the critics might think, it is a refresh- 
meat to us to get upon other people's thoughts, even though the rogues 
lie our contemporaries* Oh! how little do those minds get out o( 
themselves, and what fertile and heaven-breathing prospects do they 
lose, who think that a man must be confined to the miU-patk-of his 
own homestead,, merely that he may avoid seeing the abundance of his 
neighbours! Above all, how little do they know of us eternal, 
weekly, and semi-weekly writers ! We do not mean to say that it is 
not very pleasant to run upon a smooth road, seeing what we like, and 
talking if hat we like; but we do say, that it is pleasanter than all, 
when we are tilled, to hear what we like, and to be lulled with con- 
genial thoughts and higher music, till we are fresh to start again upon 
our journey. What we would not give to hare a better Examiner and 
a lietter IiMlicator than our own twice every week, uttering our own 
thoughts in a finer manner, and altering the world faster and better 
than we can alter it I How we should like to read our present num- 
ber, five times bettered ; and to have nothing to do,, u>r years and 
years^ but to pace the green lanes, forget the tax-gatherer, and vent 
ourselves now and then in a verse. 
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There he arriving found about doth flie» 
And takes turvcy with buaie carious ey^ : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth teuder^. 

Spbnsbr. 
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FARINETTA AND FARINONNA; 

OR 
now TO MAKB FITS PLEASURES OF ONE, AKD BE IN FIVE PLACJCS AT ONCE.. 

A FAIRY TALB. • • 

There were onc« two sisters, who lived near a forest bi^unted by 
J'airies, They were both young, handsome, and Uveljr ; only it wa» 
said that Farinetta was the more liked the more you knew her, while 
Farinonna seemed to get tired of oiie friend after another like a toy. 
If yon went to see them, Farinetta would keep the wme face towards 
you all day, and try all she could to make yoa happy. Farinonna 
would do aB much for a time, and be exceedingly pleasant ; but if any 
thing crossed or tired h^r, sh^ Would exclaim, with a half p«tttsh iook^ 
** Well, I've had quite enough of this, haven't you ?" It was a loofc 
as much as to say, ^^ If you haven't, you're a great fool ; and whether 
you have or not, I shall do something else.** Every one accordingly 
had their Buts for Farinonna. They would say, *^ Farinonna is a 
handsome girl, but— -Yes, Farinonna isayery handsome girl, but"— 
People had also their Buts for Farinetta; but then it was only such 
people as had too many Buts of their own. 

This difference in the tempers of the two girls was matnly attrl^ 
bated to Farlnetta's acquaintance with the inhabitants of the forest. 
She was the more thoughtful of the tvro ; and this led her to make 
herself mistress of the Fairy language, which was the only passport 
necessary to a complete; intimacy with the speakers. FarinonnB, 
who had walked in the forest, yet never seen any Fairies, did 
not believe in them ; aiid she used to laugh at her sister for think- 
ing that the language taught her to see more in what she rea4 uid 
observed, than herself. ^< Do you think," said she, << that such fine 
writers as Homer, and Tasso, and Shakspeare, want any otiwT key to 
their language than their own ? Do I not knew a ?word when I see 
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it, or a harse, or a man, or a dance ? I» It necessary for me, when m 
gentleman is introdaced to my acquaintance, to keep saying out loud 
the meanmg of the word gentleman in Fairtan, -—gentleman, gentleman, 
gentleman, — lilce a great gawky school-girl at her lesson, — in order to 
have a proper sense of what he is ? Or is U reqnistte that I"— 

" No, sister,*' said Farinctta laughing; '^ the power to tianslate a 
word into Fairian only gives yon a very vivid sense Indeed of the 
beauties of the original/' 

*^ Oh — my compliments pray to the very vivid sense, whrch appears 
to me,— begging your pardon, sister, — very like mighty fine non- 
sense. So instead of saying gentleman out loud to the gentleman, I am 
to keep saying to my very vivid sense Gcneromildeasibol— What is 
the horrid long word? — Grenoromildeasiboldunsel— Oh — its no use. 
I can*t §ee, for my part, why it is not quite as good to say Gentleman 
at once, and not plague one*s head about the matter. Every one knows 
a gentleman at sight, without any of your vivid senses.' Do you 
think I want any language but my mother's to tell me the meaning of 
the words ' As I'm a gentleman ;' or to help me to a passage m Slmk« 
speare or Milton ?*' 

*^ Why now, sister,'' said Farinctta, *^ there was a passage the other 
day which was quoted from Hesiod, and which you said was unintel- 
ligible." 

« Well, I know," replied the other ; « it is unintelligible ; and 
^euld remain so were it translated into all the languages !|i Europe." 

*' No/' jjaid Farinetta ; ^' if you cpuld speak Fairian, you would 
aee it ))^s a meaning, arid one of the finest in the wprld." 

ff Vow there, sister," returned ]par}nouna colpuring^ " you reallj^ 
jxi|ikLe me angry. It doesn't follow, that l^ecause a man s n^me {s He* 
siod,. he. could not say $. silly thiog» Wise men say silly things some- 
times, ^nd so might he, for all he was a b^ar4y old Grcqk. I'm sure 
he did EL foolish thing, whex^ he let liis brother cheat hjm of half his 
estate. ^ and I cannot see that he proved his iyits a bit bettor, by a^dr 
ing that h^ was contented, because jforsooth. ^ the half was greater than 
the who^e.' * Ttie half greater than the whole ! Is half this fan gre^teip 
^hfin the whola 2. ' Or half this peach ? Or half the lawn there ? Or 
hia^f a dinner, ^ly 4eai: ; whjch will be up in iei quarter of an hQur;| and 
ym prodigiously hungry. . 

** Ves," said Farinetta, laughing as good-naturedly as before '^ half 
9: dinner is greater fhai\ Uie wh^k, on, many occasions, t tell you 
wbat^^o.^" (for.^he saw her sister gettlog 'more impatient) :-^" yQ^ 
know ^e.fl?iw«rs which the. yairy gave Ve^ 

^ Ve^, I dp.. Chuc^ half of them ai^ay, a^d se^, vrhe.ther l^e res^ 
will be doijbled.*' ' .' ' ' ' \ ■ - • . 

* " No^ sister, that \s pot jth^ Vay oif ^ijbUpg ia t'airy-la^d. JBut 
§iiice you a^mii'ed them so yeste^foay, I intendej ope talf ifo^ yoi^jj ai)d 
^hexe tJbfy are iiithe M;in,dbw." . 

• .' K yi^^ — t^iat^s a good, kind, gejierou^ sister as ever l\ved ; bqt hey \ 
presto If wby don*t the others double.'* . \,.,. 

f' Ti'hey do,'* said Farinctta. '^ I feel a double perfume from them; 
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I ^ee a dmiWe reil in i^ Yoses, MAr draMe fsltiifeis In tho MtesJ ^fttl t 
«^bttl is moiie, I shall stojoariloiters whea they have gone out >of' the 
roonu^' ; ' "- 

*' Ofa,^' returned FarihoDDV, ^ T forgot that the kwowleflgei^f Fat-' 
rian was to double oile*a ^yekight^as. wilt as ond's knoU'led^^. *l BOp* ' 
pose it douUes one's presence too ?" -i .'. '-^i; •' 

^ Why, it might as vreW^ sister," said Fatinetto, ^' wiiileite about 
it; and it does sccordinglf ." 

^' Sister, sister,^' re4le#ated the other, with a reddenihg gravitjr, aad'T 
forgetting her flowers in her impaldence,;-— ^^ ydu Icaow I Ibve you; 
ibr the truth is you^are very generovs^ and when you don^ take these 
frealLS iato-joar heiid, very sensible. But'the mere I love you, the- 
mere ingijytm make md «t' seeing yov ietyoarself bewimposed 
tt^on by this nonsense "about Fairies^ Do ye^ think one^s cbnnnoa ' 
eensee are to' be deceived? Why, updii this principle of' a do ul)ler' 
pi«sence,. you ought yxiursblf to be able to be in five «e six'places at • 
once, ei^yiiig yotfrself." 

^ My dMir sister,*^ said Farinetta with a pleasant^earnestness, <^ gire 
me a kiss, and don^t spoil your beaiitifWi mouth. Yod see that new 
gown of mine, worked all over with curious imagery. I say nothing 
to you but what I will proye,-p-this very evening, if you please ;-^but 
if 4 do certain things, and then put on that Fancy-Dress, I dan be ia 
fire or she places at once, and enjoy myself in all. L will give' away, - 
for instance, half the peaches ofiT my best tree, send them in portions 
to five or six of your friends and mine, and go the same day and enjoy 
them with every one,'* 

Farihonna wept outright at this assertion, partly with impatience, 
partly at her inster^s being so extravagant, and partly from a lurking 
notion how sitly and uninformed she must be herself, if ull this were 
true. After a variety of Pshaws! Nonsenses! and Now Positively s'! , 
the upshot was, that she agreed to let her sister make the experithent," 
and to write letters to the receivers of the fruit all round, iii order to : 
«ee what they would say in answer, *^'But then," said sHe, recollect- 
ing herself, *^ supposing this imposability of yours to be possible, we 
«hall not have iiilf the peaccbes we should hkve had, to eat for the next > 
fQrtn7gbt:-«-that will be very foolish/* "Well, but dear Nenna,. 
for the sake of the experiment*, ybu know ."•«-'' Well, well, for 
tbe sake of the experiment"— So haK laughing, and half blushing, at 
being so ridiculous, Farinonna helped her sister to put the pQaches 
in green leaves and ba^kets^ and send them' off whh their se?ejq.l letters.^ * 
Farinetta th€a put on her fancy-dress, and saying 

Fairies, PairieB, wise and dear, 
Send me there and keep me here, 

saif doWri very quietly at the wind(>w, to the eqi^Tal amusemenf bf her- 
self and her sister ; of the latter for seeing her still remain where she 
was, and of the former for seeing the afnusement of the latter. 

Farinetta, though the more thoughtful of the two, had as much or 
^pre atumal spirit occaslenally ; and she entertained htsself exces- 
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•heljr In tlM odnrig of tbo eT«niiig wUh her tister'd tfztrein^ . walclifaU 
ness over her. The latter, knowlug the .other's lore of truth, and see- 
ing her at once 8o confident and so merry, began to have a confused 
aitd almost fearful notion that there was more in the basiness than she 
fancied. '^ Perhaps," thought she, as .the dusk of the erening gathered 
in, and she recollected the ghost-stories of he^ childhood, ^^ these 
Fairies aire etil spirits who have put a phantom here in my sister's 
shape ;^' and creeping towards her with as mach courage a& she could 
muster, she put forth her trembling hand, and touched her. Farinetta 
guessed what she was thinking about, aiid .burst into a fit of laughter* 
This set the other off too, and they both laughed till the room rang 
again, the one at her sister's fears, and the other ki her own. 

Farinonaa^ all that eTening, walked about with her sister, sat with 
lier, talked with her, .played musi<^ with her, sung with her, langhed 
with her, nay, was silent and looked grave with her; and at last, went 
to bed with her* She would not suffer her out of lier sight. ^' Tis 
plain flesh and blood, you goose,*' said Farinetta, seeing the other 
look wistfully at her hand, which she jerked against her cheek as.she 
spoke. ^^ So is this, for that matter,'* said Farinonna, and was 
peevishly lifting her own to give her sister a little harder smack, when . 
it suddenly smote herself on the cheek* '^ My dear sister !'* ex- * 
claimed the other gravely, and at the same time emb raising her, — 
** Thank you for that. You were angry with yourself fdr intending 
me a little bit of a twinge, and so resolved to let it recoil on your own 
cheek. I haii the omen." " Hail the omen 1" cried her sister, half in 
alarm, and half angry : ^^ I did feel a little as you say, but I as- . 
sure you I know not by what odd sort of palsy or convulsion! gave 
myself a blow." •* Enough T' returned Farinetta, embracing her still 
more warmly: *' I see how it is ; the Fairies have be^un with yoo : 
you will knowand love them soon." So saying, she blessed her and 
went to sleep. . Enough ! thought Farinonna, rubbing her cheek ; but ; 
she kept silent, and shortly aft^r dropped asleep too. 

The next morning the answers to the letters were brought to 
Farinonna all at once. She snatched them from the servant's hand, 
exclaiming '^ Now then J " A good phrase," said Farinetta,*" that same 
Now then : — you will believe in another presently,— Here there." 

It was true enough. The first letter ran as follows e-^ 

Dear Farinonna, — What do you mean hy asking whether your . 
sister was with u;8 yesterday ? To be sure she was. She joined us 
daring the desert, in her beautiful fancy-dress, and was the merriest 
among the party. Didn't she tell you ? 

Yours, L. Y. 

Letter the second :— 

Dear Farinonna,— What has come to you ? Your sister told us 
at the desert yesterday, that she had just parted with you. Her fancy-- 
dfess and her peaches were the admiration of us all. You would have 
thought we should devour one as we did the other* I am learning 
Fairian, Yours, B. R. 
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, The tbtrd ktlet wu from a fine ltd J :<— 

Mt DCA9 CRsATURE-^Was etef sach a whimsical being as thou H 
Why thoa dear giddjr thing, one woo Id think that 70a had not tf^o' 
your sister for ages, just as we have not seen yon. It's a week now, T 
declare, since Monday, I die to see you. Don't yon die to hate ft 
fancy-dress like your sister s ? I do, . I quite die/ I die to leant 
Fairian on purpose : only it*s so hand, ihey tell me. Lord I H^ie U* 
a' quantity of Dies : Well — ^you mast have another, for do you know^^ 
Lady Di said she blu^hf d for me yesterday ; upon whfth that witty- 
thing Lady Bab said, loud enough for her to hear, " And the paint for^ 
her Ladyship." Wasn't that good now ? Quite charming; If Lady 
Bab were but good looking, she would be quite charming; Excuse' 
faults and all that. ' * ' 

Yours eter, my lore, 6. P* 

The fourth was from Lady Bab :— 

PftirrtY OwB,^-" Dirinest" was with us yesterday, looking, I really? 
most say, like her name, in her fancy«dress. I only think it a littla 
too crowded with imagery, to look quite reasonable. How came yoa- 
not to know ? I thought I heard her Say she had just seen you, but; 
that doll Lady Dl and that stupid pretender Mrs. F. were gabfoH^g 
away at the time, BriUiaatc will tell you, she says, that I sported one; 
of my best things yesterday ; but, entre nous, it was not very happy,' 
I think; at least not so happy as many foojish things I said the cby 
before. But *' I'm tired," as you say. They are ^11 thrcatcuing to. 
learn Fairian, so I must get it up in mere self-defence. la not this hard 
upon one who has taken the trouble to know all the genteel languages: 
already, and who is, dear Pretty-Protty, 

Your obedient humble servauf , B* Q. , 

"An afFected ill-natured thing!" said Farinonna, '^ I wonder 
what she always takes the liberty of calling roe Pretty-Protty for? I 
think I see her odious puckered mouth grunting it. What next i Oh, 
here's poor Trady," ' 

Dear Madam, — Received yours of to-day. Saw your sister, a$! 
hope you did afterwards ; for she had the finest fancy-dress on I ever 
sstw, much better than Miss Jones's, and Miss Jones's was the finest 
ever seen. Excuse running hand, not having time to write text* 
Should like to know, if you have time to write, why you ask about; 
Miss Fariiietta, as she saki she saw you ; but suppose she was mis- 
taken. Excuse haste. Also, blots ; and the way of writing the letter. 
r, which Miss Jones says is best. [ 

I have the honour to be, dear Madam, 

Your very obedient and humble servant, A. T. 

P. S.— -Miss Jones lives next door. 

^^ What a pack of nonsense about Miss Jones," said Farinonna: 
*^ I've no patience with such stupid worship of nobody. Ah, here's 
dear Toady's hand. 
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DiTiXEST^-* Other Dtvlne«t- yas wRh- ns yesterday^ dmS^fng &er 
peaches, with us^ and looking really celestioL in her fancjr-dress. She 
reminded me so of you, that I quite loii^ed to see yoa« WKy didn^^- 
yjoiLcome i And why, pray, do you write to know about your sister,. 
lifter having* just seen her? That is what we all want tp. know ; but 
3pu knaw ii it no new matter to want to know every thing which you 
4o> honr^vier whimsical and wiity, Adieir, Divincst ! Pray learn Fai«- 
lia^i^ and gelr the dear delightful creatures in the wood to get you aa 
IinagLnatio'n^«^for so, you must know,, we call Farinetta^s dres$ oii 
account of itS' imagery » All th« world is beginning- to believe in 'em* 
We-iikon4 quite understand abqut it^ The mixture of such odd thhigs 
a»- langiaage and knowledge, being here and being there, &c» confuses 
one ; but IVe no doubt it's true, because they say so. However^ I 
8ha)i«nQier learn Faicuio myself, that's certain, because you know I'm 
such a lazy creature. And entre nous, ma belle, I've another reason, 
which is, that I am quite happy atld contented as long as I can see such 
pjjicea as' Greeii Bower, and the fairer than fairies that I'ure in it. 
Adieu,. adieu I Parting is such sweiet sorrow, &c. Mille graces for 
your kind pv^sent.of the box. Believef me to be your eter obliged 
and affectionate friend, widiesteem, i) I. E. T. 

P.S; I sHalt come to spend a day or two next week at Green BoMrcyr ; 
But'dbn't-get^any thing^ particular, tliere's a lore. 

Parinonna was now as impatient* in her wish'to enjoy the privileges 
tif her sister, as she had been in doubting and contradicting her* She 
had heard the latter say^ that the first and greatest step towards obtain- 
iifig them, vms a good hearty will ; and that instances had been known, 
in which it superseded all the other means, and gifted the wisher with 
the- power of speaking Fairian at once. She therefore borrowed her 
sister's manuscript grammar^ and bUsbing, asked her to lend her the 
«»wn too. Fariuetta guessed what she was going to do; but said 
nothing. She only kissed her very kindly, and gave them her.- Fa- 
rinonna hurried up into her room, locked the door, threw the grammar 
on the flpor^ slipped on the gown, and cried out as fast as she could, 
***I want to be in five places at once." However, she did not fiiid 
librself any inhere else. " I want, I say," cried she, stamping her foot 
rfngrify, "to' be in ftire places at once." Not a step did she budge, 
idnr^iged, at her disappointment, she began to tear off the gown ; when . 
lo !' fbr every rent' which she made in it, she hit' herself a grfeat thump 
in the face. She wept bitter tears for fear and vexation. She did not 
dare to exclaim that it was shameful to treat a person so ; but she 
thought it, and wished she could smack the ' Fniries' faces all round. 
Suddenly, she recollected that her sister* called that involuntary self- 
puni^hment a good omen ; and this recollection brought to mind 
another, namely, that one of the .first steps towiirda favour with the 
{*9iries was to do something not entirely for yoursdf, but for some- , 
b'ody else too. "I will give away half my box of sweetmeats," 
cried she, clapping her hands. She put half of them accordingly into ' 
another box, thrust the lid to, threw up the window,' and called out to j 
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a Uttl« bo7 wlto WM going by, '* U^iU>, iJicre, Mile i)oy V The cMd 
looked np., and gaf^. ^^ Tiusre'a a tox of iwc«t«ieiiU Cor yon, iitAo 
hoy. 'J The boy looked ftt the tiOK, as if donlrtfuMy) 4iod ibea iookSag 
pip.iit the young Lady, gaped again. ^ Don't staMi gaping Ikeva^ yon 
n^nny," said Fariiiontia ( ^^ take up the box, and go &ud^09(titke^weeim 
ffie^tis dtrecUy» rUcome and eat '«m nrlth.yea presfentif* Therc^ 
l^^roake h^te ;<— make haate, I aay." ^' Where, Ma^ani^'' flskei 
the boy, fifter taking up the box. ^' Any where, yto«<bU," •aidl'Faii** 
nonna, slaiofinMig down the wiodow. f' Nowtiiea^** eried she, ^I 
ahaililo it, Ob, 1 forgot the chai^ before :4^I s|iall do 'it cerUuMj 
now ^^' sldA sbo haif^said and half-tuog, in the requistta ■uiner^ . 

■ Fairies, Fairies, wise and dear, . , . 

Send me there, and keep me here. * ' 

Not a jot did. they sead her any where* FarinoniMi waa bewBdaMii. 
^^ The sweetmeats perhaps," said she^ were not raiuafoia oiaMigh* Ftt 
givje away halfr-what i let's soe^-^any thing .TBliimblo«-4oh, my shelf eC 
books ; ^'il gi ve away, half my AeM of books/' She mng tfaei hM wk»^ 
jently, and the olji deaf housekeeper appeared <>^ ixird bltsi 
p«ir\ said the good old dame, ^^why, what's tbe niatiar :wilh my 
young lady ; I hfard the b^U ring, tod I ahoald .sever iorgtft tiio 
so^Dd of that bell, MaVm, if I was to life & hiindffod''*p^^^ Ay, ay^*^ 
said f arinonna, " Well, never mind what you shall neror forget ;. but 
herie— |?Lke these valuable bpoksf^ Jlididi, and keep 'em, and read 'om^ 
{|is4r— ^^^^^9 g^i'' Judith, not hearing a word, bent her ear to undor* 
^tapd the orders. '' T^l^^e theso valuable booka^" bawiad Farindnoi^ 
<< apd i^efip ^em, an4 read 'em, aod oti." She uttered tkd last w«rd so 
fiercely, tM th^ &>P^ ^14 gossip started with another ^' tx>rd bleas 
^ V p^uttering «i^ter her, ^^ Keep '^m, and read 'em, and a'o i Why^ 
X>prd, . Mi^s, ho.w am I to road 'em.!' >^ They cost Idoa't know how 
^paiuch,". ^fiswered Farinonna. ^^ But how am I to vuderitaad '6m T^ 
f^turne^ Judith. ^^Tjieyare bouBd in. morocco," bawUd the kidyi 
^< But I tell you, dear Miss Nonna, I can't read) aa^ whAt^ more, I 
can't hear any body read ; and what's more, I" - - <* Then give 'em 
somebody who can," interrupted the sister. *•* Give 'em !" cried Ju- 
dith, doubting her ears ; " give 'em who I" " Any one," shouted 
Farinonna ; ^^ and tell '«m, i^ come and read .'em with 'em di- 
rectly.'* " Read 'em with 'em," repeated the housekeeper. " Why, 
you would not read 'em with the cook, or the hostler, or the footman, 
or th<e sculliou, wo^l^ you, Mis9 ?" ^^ Mark me^ JiidltV takl Fari^ 
nonuia, supproasiog her anger ; ^^ Take those books to liHry sister, and 
tell her"r-"- Mister who ?" a^ed the deaf woman; " *• Mjr sisUr," re- 
echoed the young lady ; ^*and tell her, that she must read 'em di- 
rectly, because I want to stop here and read 'em there ; and now 
go : — You can go,' can't you, if you can't^do any thing else ?" ** Oh, 
yes," returned the dame, proudly, " I can go. Blessed be heaven, I 
c«an go fast enough, considering I'm seventy-eight ; but I tell you what. 
Miss Nonna, if you take infirm old people by the shoulders in this 
manner, and make 'em go faster than Ileaven wills, you'll not lire to 
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lie bid yovrSelf ; and now Pm in the mind, I tell yon what, Miss Fa- 
rinonDa; and iHl tell you nothing bal what all th? house says; and 
that 18, 1 don't know what you mean by these mad pranks, but you 
«re not a bit like your sister, for all you're almost as handsome ; and 
.1 doii't love you half so well as I did. Heaven forgive your mother's 
,old nurse for saying so !" (and she shed tears) ^^ for all I dandled yoa 
In these arms ; for one of your kindest things (when you do 'em) a^n€ 
the value of any thing thiat Miss Netta does, She does every thing so 
Bweetly and good-natured. You trample upon us, as a body may say, 
even when yon help us to get up ; but kind's kind, I say ; and a mart 
may ride from here to Land's End, and be no horseman : — yes, no 
horseman, Miss Nonna ; and,, I grieve to say it, but you're no horse- 
man.*' 

Farinonna, who had a turn for the ludicrous, and who was not 
jdaturally bad hearted (who is ?), could neither help smiling at nor 
pitying her old nurse, as she went out of the room lamenting o?er and 
over again, that so sweet a creature to look at was no /horseman. The 
honest, involuntary ebullition had an effect on her, which even her 
lister's sweetness would have failed in, and which certainly no grave ad- 
vice would have produced. She sat down with a feeling of shame and 
r^et ; and after a while exclaimed gently, ^^ I see I must be patient, 
and learn Fairian regularly, or I shall never be like my dear sister.*' 
How the latter, who had been alarmed by old Judith, and just come, 
jn^ turned her sister's head round affectionately with her two hands, 
and said, ^^ Ah, my dear Nonna, jou will be a greater favourite with 
thfi Fairies than I, if you keep in this mind ; for I was less strong thaa 
you, and was made patient earlier, and you will hatve had more to 
conquer." So saying, she kissed the tears ^out of her eyes^ Far!- 
Bonna took her sister's hand, and kissed it ; and looking up, she saw 
a group of, beautiful creatures in the room, who stood like friends 
about her sister, and smiled upon herself; and one of thein said, in 
the most enchanting manner in the world, ^^ To be able to see us^ is 
to be able to hope every thing," 
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There be atrriTing round about 4oth flie« 
And taikct funrey «rith botie curioutf rye : 
nati «bl«» uM that, be Mitetb tenderly. 
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COACHES. 



AceoEDivo to the opinion ^ commonly entertained redpecUnjg^ M 
fttitiior's want of ready m6ney, it may be afiowed U9 to My that wo 
ristain from childhood a considerable notion of ^ a ride in- a CMtck/^ 
Nor do we hesitate to confess, that by cdach, we c»poeifllly m^n m 
hired otie ; from the eqnlTOcal lunk of the podt*6hato«^ down ixi tbst 
despised old cast-away, the hackney. 

it is true, that the carriage, as ft \% indlfier^dy CttHed (u if AoMiy 
less genteel contd carry any one) Is a more* decided thitag thalA ther 
chaise ; it may be lifter e^en thten the' mail, lefttes the stagoat a stilt 
^teater distance in every respect, and (forgetting what it mty come tv 
itself) darts by the poor old lumlieriag hackney wHk immeasovaMsi 
contempt. It roUs With a prouder ease, than anf 4rtlf«r t«Mcle» it 
iah full of cushions and ccfmfdrt'; elegantly coldun^d toide and dvt; 
rieb, yet neat; light and rapid, yet snbiltafRtiiaK TlM horses Mem 
{iroud to draw it. The fat and falr-wigged CKMchmwi << li^hds hi* 
sounding lash," his arnK 6n1y in action and that little, bte^body welh. 
8l$t with 'M ownf weq;ht. Tl^ footman, in tho pvidH Of his BODboiHi.. 
lanibe, holdfiig by the straps behind, and glancing dowa sidowiys be- 
twixt his cocked*hat and neckcloth, stands swifigliig from east to West 
lipoH his springy toes. Th^ horses rash aioog amidst tiieir ^aiKsing 
. harness. Spotted ddgs leap about them, barking with a princeljr anper- 
at^ of noise. The hamtnercloth trembles through all its fringe. The 
{ttlnt dashes in the sun. We, oontemptuovs of etery tMng les» jcod- 
Tasnient, bow backwards and forwards with a certain, indffferent air of 
gisntiliey, infinitely prodominant. Suddenly, with a happy mixture of 
turbulence and truth, the carriage dashes up by the carb*stone to thv 
r^ry point dedired, and stops with a lordly willlihiess of dedaiaift. 
Thi* coachman looks as if nothing had happened. The footman Is 
ck>wtt lii an instant ; the knocker reverberates into the farthest comer 
of the house ; doors, botb carriage and house, are open ;— we descend, 
otsBng a matter-of«.coarse eye at the bye^standers ; and the momttit 
We toMtlk the pavement, the i^ehicle, as if conscious of what it ha« car* 
ried^ mwl reliefed from tte wei(^tof our Importnnoe^ r«co?frs from 
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it's sidelong Inclination with a jerk, tossing and panting, .aa ft w^« 
for rerj breath, like the proud heads of the horses. 

All this, it must be owned,, is yery pretty; but it is also gouty a 
superfluous. \X is too conTenient,— *too exacting,-— too IxdAsiv^- \ 
must get too much for it, and lose too much by it. Its f^Iont^^ 
0?id says, makes us poor. We neither have it in theTepublic of le 
ters, nor would desire it in ^^^y Uss Jacobinical 5tat(^. Horses, as man 
as you please, provided men hav^e enough to. eatc — ^hired croacrAes^ 
reasonable number : — but health and good-humour at all events.. 

Gigs and curricles are things less objectionable, because the^ cstnnox 
be so relied upon as substitutes for exercise. Our taste in theiii^ w€ 
must confess, is not genuine.. Hpyr shall we own it ?, We iil^e t^ be 
driven, instead of drive ; — to read or Took about us^ instead of keep- 
ing watch on a horse's head. We have no relish even for veliicles of 
this description, that are not safe. Danger isa good thing far giving a. 
snip to a man's ideas ; but even danger, to bs, must come recommended 
by something useful. We have no ambition to have Tandem -writteir 
qxio«r!toinbstoi|9». 

. The prettiest of, tbese iri^hicles is ui|doEibted]y the curricle, which is^ 
aHo' they safest* Th^reis 6omet^ing< worth/ looking at in t^^ pa/r of 
hoFSes, witb thAtfi^aFkling pole oC s^eel laid acrpf s them. - It is. like a 
bur of !n!mic, ppiDprisipg their haf«)onipu{$ courses But to u&, eve/r 
gigs are but a sort of unsuccessful ruo.atgentiUty. T.he. driver, ta all 
]9tlfai[(» 'add; piirpase9, had bqtt^rbe qn the hor^e^. I^^rssaback is: the 
nftbiest .w ay of bl»iig ciuried.ki' the world. It is dieaper thaii any 
cffih^r. cmi«taat nied<i of riding; H is •<fQmmp|i. to all rfii>kSi; srnd it is 
nienli)r'^ graeefu)^ and .bealthjr*. %hB handsomest i^i^ctqiie of danger wUh 
digAsty;,;ln.the' ^Hp^e^f a capiagf^ if as. th^t^tU. phaeton wiith its yellour 
i«Sigs, .' W<e.'remiem]^rr:lqoiking up to i( with repp^jtt iq.oijr chij^bood^ 
j^rtiyrfbrJt|.:pittf loftioe^, partly /or itp- namft, and partly perhaps 
ffrr tfeeriigm* U; makfcs^ in the prints .tp novelfr of that pewod, , Th^ 
Moiti^lUnt figure which mGrja..wdBra driving, ever} cut, w^^tniM*^ 
p^t«w4f ft l«ft0 Upkn of Hamiltpn; of whpm \f,^ have read or .h^rtt 
5Oflieiivh«ffe^'lhlM;b0,:uged to d&sb roun^ the streets of ^^ouaej-wit^W*. 
horses^amtlUg, ftnd, his hojiridft. barking about his phpetpn, ta> thf e^W- 
fti^ht -an* a&jiirattetd qf the sMjisters of the World, \*ho y^fifrp^cc^^^ 
tpmed/tj^nlfcBless tiirtWag higher th^n a lumb^^ing old cpachor afiVr, 

»iA. posj^chawid Jtwolv** the..idpaf.qrtr9.vejling>. whi^^in.tip.ffffwpjwy 
oTsithose itejoive; is. home iii.mptipn^: 'llhe §mo^l;i rv^Ttning aloijgfthe 
rnad^lbfifpefiK.<wfr,. the v^iietlJ .oL$<jftWv tl<e'l?afy, ro^ds, ik^ biirfitingi 
ptfospetttjj tfie ciitter throp^fc ar.|ftJ»sn, ^q gfl.pil4g;g^z^ ofa.^fillag^i the 
hedrtyi appetite^ thelj^isune- (you.*, 4h9ise; i^aiting piily ijpon yw onto 
mo«eatei^s>^ ev««». .thfe?4ittlf) cpntrndiptipiw.toifepm.e-c^^mfpr^';**^ i^f 
e«pccH(fli4)«.tipC!ti whtch.they set m, artl put the animal spj^te^t ifoffc, 
aitdilbnoiir a iwteltfy ower :tl«e. rpM. pf .life.. If any.thiiig: coviWigHnj^'W, 
y^duog^a^tn^it would h». tjbe: whcfels <>f Bi pqH-'Cb^b^ 'rbe.eBjy; mpfi^ 
tMMKui^ sight iisltbe perpji^tudl J»pf#ndfdown .mo^tem^f^.Ql. ilm-.m^i)^^^ 
wha^ wt vn^.mtteUkvij^yij epuJd^aM^ a? chair*. Hi^-opca^iwliretupit/ 
tffitht l»i?.TDhi[rh'iO<WJipi«iT:thfr,pU0e:0f aM;i^ ftW^UW a"ff??ti6j/to«i<i 



%pon it, only reminds tiA of Its exqujsfte wfttat of accotmn^dtiilon. But 
•ome have gWeii the baf, latply, i^ siirr^ptitious s'qtieeze.in thp middle ; 
and flattened it a little into something (^bliquelj resMnbling an incon- 
venient sent . ♦ 

If we are to belitte th^ merfy Columbus 6f Down-Hall^* calashes, 
now almost, obsolete for. any purpose, used to be hired for .^travelling 
occasions a hundred .years baok; but be preferred a chariot; and 
neither was good. Bat See how pleasAotly ^vod-humour rid^s over its 
infonYCQiences. 

Then answered 'Sqwre Merley, « Prty get a calash, 
That in auinnier may bttrn, aiid in winter m«y «|>la«b 3 
i love dirt and duet| and 'tis alVvays my pl^aiura 
To take yvith me nAoch of the B6il that 1 measure.*' 

But Matthew thought better; for Matthew thotfgUt ri^ht, 
An^ hired a chariot so trim and so tight, 
That extremes both of winter and summer ipight p!)H i, ' 
F6r one window was. canvas, itsie other was glass. 

" Draw up," qiiotfi friettd Matthew ; •« Pull down,** q^tttU Iriaad Juha* 
" We shall be both hotter and colder anon.* 
Thus, talking and scolding, they forward did »pa#d.| 
And Raipho (Hicedby ttoder Newman the Swede* 

Into an old inn did this equipage roll. 
At a town they call Hodson, the sign of th« Bull i 
Kear a nymph wicit an urn that divides the hijhwDjTf 
And. into a i>udJle throws raolUer of tea. 

** Come here, my sweet landlady, pray how d'^e do i 

Where is Cicely so cleanly, and Prudeace, and Buei 

And where is the widow that dwelt here below ? 

And the hostler that sung about eight years ago ? * ' ' 

And where is yo«irsifiter, so mild and so dear, , , 

Whose Voice to her maids like a trumpet was clear f* 
** By my troil)^" she replies, ** you grow yoiin^ei*,'! thiak'c 
r And' pray. Sir, what wine does t^ gentleman dr^nk i 

Why now let roe die, Sir, or live upon trust. 
If I know to which question to answejr you first : • 
Why things, siflce 1 saw you, most stri^ngaly have Var^d^ " j 
The'hostler is hanged, and the widow is niarrled. 
And'Prue left a child for the parislj t(J nurst,. . 
And Cicely went off* with a gentleman's purse; 
And as to tikf ^ister, so.mild and so dear, 
She ha« lain in the church-yard full many a year/' ' 

i '* WelU peace to her ac(hesj What sigoi^es gri^f 

She roasted red veal, and she powdered lean beef; 
Full nicely she knew to cook up a fine dish ; 
Nor tough were her pulleis^ aud lenfler her fish.** ' 

Psioa. 

This quotation reminds us of a little poem by the same author, en- 
titled the Secretary, which as it is short, and runs upon chaiste- wheels, 
fdd Mems to have Slipped the notice it deserTe8,.we will do burseiveli 
the pleasure of extracting also. It was written when he. was Sesiietary 
«f Bmbatsy ajt.the Hagd^^ wfaisFe he seems to have edified tb^ Dutch 
ivith his insistiiig upon ei^oying himself. The astonishment with: which 
the good Hollander Jind his wife look, up to hira as he rides, and th« 
^ndi of yftwidny djaLejCt.at the end^.are extremely, pleasant^ 
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; f|fH*^i»MHUbc|vrfl^ffi4u«miliMp)«ft«iiTt1fi»^ 

And ifi one day aton|« for th« busine9« of kix. 

In a little Dutch obais^ on a'Saturday n\phf. 

On my left hand my Horace, n nymph on my right i 

No roemoira to compote, and no post-boy to move. 

That on Sunday may hinder the ioftnes9 of Iqy^ ^ ' 

for her, neither yIsUs, nor parties at tea, 

Nor the long-winded cant of a dull refae^c? 

Thit ntjrht and the next shall heherfi, ahaill }^ nkie. 

To good or ill-foriune the third we resign : 

Thus scorning the world and superior to fate, 

I drive on my car in processional state. 

So with Phia throngh Athens PiaiatraloB rode i 

Men thought her Minerva, and him a new god. 

But why should I stories of, Athens rehearse. 

Where people knew love, and were partial to verifrf 

Since none can with jastice ray pleasures opppRe, . ^ 

In Holland half drownjed in interest and prose ? 

By Greece and past a^es what need I be tried, 

"When the Hague and the present are both on my aide ? 

And \n it enough for the joys of the day. 

To think whet Anaereoq or Sappho would »ay t 

When good Vandergoes^ and hi» jprovident vroWf 

As they gasje on my triumph, do freely allow, 

That, search all the province, youMl find no mkn d4r [9 

So blest as the Englishes Ileer Secretar* 19. 

If Prior Lad been lirtog now^ he would hare found the want of tra- 
Telling accommodation flourishing most in a country, for whose grarer 
wants we have to answer, without having her wit to help us. There is 
a story told of an Irish post-chaise, the occupier of which, without 
quitting it, had to take to his heels. It was going down hill, as fast as 
wind and the impossibility of stopping could make it, when the foot 
passengers obserred a couple of legs junderneath, emulating, with all 
their might, the rapidity of the wheels. The bottom had come out ; 
and the gentleman was obliged to run for his life* 

We must relate another anecdote of an Insh post^haise, merely to 
shew the natural tendencies of the people tp be lawless in self-defence. 
A friend of ours, who was travelling among them, tsed tp. have this 
proposition put to hicq by the postillion, whenever he approached a 
turnpike. *' Plase your honour, will 1 drire at the pjk^ ?" The pike 
hung loosely across i)ie road. Xuckiiy, the rider happened to be of 
as lawless a turn for justice as the driver, so the answer was always a 
cordial one ;— " Oh yes— drive at the pike." The pike made way 
accordingly; and In a minute or two, the gate people were heard and 
Been, screaming in rain after the illegal charioteers. 

Fertur equit auriga, neqUe aadit curcna. 

VlRC, 

The driver's borne beyond their f weariu|;;, 
And the post-chaise U hard of hearing, 

As to following them, nobody in Irdaad thinigi of moving too noeii, 
Ifgal or illegal* 

The pleasure to be had m a Mail-coadi is i^^t so much at one*s com* 
maad ab that in a post-diaise. . Tbei*« is geaeraily ip^ little room in it, 
and to0 mnch hurry out of k. The company must sot lounge ovei^ 
their brcakfsi^,jer^ if ibsy. are all agceed. It Is an understood lUag, 
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thai At^ trd twund to be tmconifartablf ptipctaaL TKtjr mvst'g^t In 
at sefQii p'cloek^ thoagk ihey are a^l ^oiag upim botiness th^ Si dot 
yke or oare aboot, or wHl have to wait till nine beforiB thty can d^ 
any thia^ Some persons know how to manage this haste, and break* 
<a^t i^nd dine in the craciiiag of a wbip. .They stick with tHeir fork^ 
Ui«Dr joiaty they sliver, they bolt* I^gs and wiags vanish before them^ 
like a dragon^s before a kn^t*erranA. Bot if one h no^ ft cierffymaa 
ar A regular jolly fellow, one has no chance tfcb way* ^o be dimdea^ 
or pallte, is fatal. It is a merit eagerly acknowiedged, and as qaitkly 
aet aside. At last you begin upon a leg, and are caiied off* A rewf 
troabLesome degree of science is necessary for being vail settled In the 
€K>ach. We remember travelling in onr yootfa, apoii ^e north road, 
F^ith aa orliiadoK elderly gentieman .of v^y Venerable peruke, who 
talked mock with a grave looking yonng man about uaiversjities, and 
won our inexperienced heart with a notion that he ^«as deep in Haraoa 
and Vtrgil. He was ranch deeper in hb wig. Tpwacds evening, as 
lie seemed restless, we asked with much diffidence whether a ckapge 
cw«^a for the worse night not relieve kim ; for we were riding back-* 
wards, and thonght that all elderly people diadiked tha^ way. Ha 
iasinoated the very ofajeietion ; lo we recoiled from asking him again. 
la a minute ar two however, he insisted th^t we were aneasy ouiu 
sdtes, and that he must relieve as Car our own sake* Wo protested 
aa filially as possible against this ; bnt at last, out of mere shame of 
dtfputing thp point with ao benevolent an elder, we changed ^eata with 
kim* AftDr an tnterj^al of bland meditation^ w« foupd the eveaiag son 
jtuU. in out face. — Hia new comfort set htm dozing ; and evf ry now and 
than he jerked his wig in our eyB9j till we had the pleasure to ate kim 
take out a aigbt-cap and look extremely ghastly .-^Tlie same person, 
and his serious yonng companion* tricked ns out of a good bed «a 
happoupd to get at the inn. 

. The greatest peculiarity attending a MaiUeeack arisee fiyim its tra- 
Tetiipg at night. The gradnal dedine of talk, the incipieni snore, 
the rustling and alteration of legs and nightcaps, the cessa^bn of 
other noises on the road, the so^nd of the irfind or rain^ of the 
inoist ciitcuit of the wh^eb, and of the time-beatkig toead of the 
iior8es,«^ll dispoiae the traveller, who cannot sleep, ta a double sense 
pf the little that b left him to observe. The coach stops, the door 
opans; a rush of cold air annoaaces at once the dcmanda and 
vkedU of the guard, who is taking his leave, ^nd is anxious to r^menw 
ber as. The door is clapped to again ; the sound of every thing out- 
ride iiec^mes dim ; and voices are heard knocking np the people of the 
inn, and answered by issuing yawns and excuses. Wooden ahoca 
lolog heavily ^out. Th(e hoj-ses' montha are heard swilling up the ijFater 
4>iit of tuba. All la still again ; and some one la ihe coach takes a long 
'breath. The driver mounts, and wa resume oar way. It happeaa 
that we can sleep any where, exc^t in a malL-coaeh ; so that we hate 
jba eea a pradeat warm old fellow, who haa hem eating onr fowls an4 
Internaptiag oar toast, put on hie uight-oap in order to settle himself 
Mil morBiag.. We lejoipe in the digs that l)i& neighbour's dhpw giref 
him, a^d bail the lai^-legglbd tmrt Her that ^bs ppgoiiila. A pAB^ 
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g^« of owt wakoful ilescriptioa must Ity to content lilmsel f with faCen^ 
iBgWtheelouBdsabdfe^mcntiobed; or thinkhig of his friends'; ortard* 
l-ig Tersfs^ ts Sir Kicbaifd Blackinore did ^'ta tlie rtimbKng of Iib coadi's 
wbeels ;" or cbeltln^ with the aerfarit^gtvl w^o is going to ptecie (mmy 
^dOJbodjr get .her dinistgs^d Hlne «onth*s hence 1); or prolecthtg her 
Ag»iti6t the Methodist in the corner ; oi* if alon&iwitb her^axftjlshc has 
ii kind face, protecting her against a much moi*e dHBtelt person^-^hina- 
ielf. Really, ire must say, that enough credit is not giTen to ^a lawless 
pfel90«8 who say all we think, and would have the world enjoy «l| it 
cottid; There is the author of the Maii-coach Ailveiitaref for instaaoe* 
With aSl his athorous verses, his yearnings after the pleasant laws of 
Ae Golden Age, aind even his very hymns (which, we con&^s, sire m 
little .mystic), we wonUirathef trust a fair traveller to hi» keeping, 
than soaae much graver^ riters we har^e heard of. If he forfot hlin^ 
«el£y he would not think it a part of virtue to forget hen But hid ab* 
aeltttibn'fs not ready at hand, as for grater sinners. The very* ihten^ 
Ofty of the sense of pleasure will often keep a m^.n from destroying 
lis altey-tliooghts in another ; when harsher systems will forget them- 
oeires, only ^o confound brutality with repentance. 
. Th<2 Stage-coBLch is a very great and unpretending aceommodation^ 
li is a cheap substitute, notwithstandfing all its eighteen-penhy, awd 
two and sixpenny temptations, M keeping a Carriage or a Horse ; and 
'We really think, in spite of its gossiping, Is no mean help to village li* 
Iwrality ; for its passengers are so ^ixed, so often varied, ^ iittle jot 
BO moch together, so compelled to accommodate, so willing tp pass a 
short time p^easantly, and so liable to the criticism of strangers, ' that 
It & hard if they do not get a habit of speaking or even thinking more 
jLmdly of one another, than if they mingled less olten or under othe# 
circumstances. The old and infirm are treated with reverence ; tho . 
ailing sympathized with ; the healthy congratulated ; the rich wot dis- 
liiigoished; the poor welUmet ; the yontig, with their faces conscious 
joi ride, patronized and allowed to be extra. Even the ifery, nay 
the fat, learn to bear eacli other: and If some high-thoughted persons 
Will.taULnow and then of their great acquaintances, or th^r psefer^^ 
•elico of a carriage, there is ali instinct which- tells the rest that they 
wooid not make such appealer to their good o^jinion, if 'they valued it 
-so nttle as might be supposed- Stoppings and dust are not pleasant; 
lint the latter may be had on much grander occasions ; and If axiy one 
is so unlucky as never to keep another stopping himself, he mosb be 
43o»tent with the superiority of his virtne. The mail or stage-coach- 
man, upon the whole, is no inhuman mass of great coat, gratTness, 
;C»viiity, and old boots. The latter fs the politer, from the smaller 
Tsnge^f acquaintance, and his necessity for preserving>' them.^' His 
iac^ is red, and his Voice rough, by the same process of dr-uikh'nd ca^ 
iarrh; He has a silver watch wHh a steeUchain, and plenty of loose 
iUv«r in his pocket mixed with halfpence. He serves the bousifS he 
jgoes liy^r a clock. He takes a glass at every alehouse ; for thirsr^ 
'when it is dry, and for warmth when it is Wet. . He Itkesto shew the 
judicious reach of his whip, by twigging a do^ or% gooseon the road^ 
or chiidreo that jgp\ in the way. . His tenderness (o dciicendihg ol^ la. 
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dlffi kr iMPtifsnUc. H<s (oudie&liia haA.taMr* Smldb/ Riei g&es ><^tto 
joUng i(f oman'^ a i!ii]« ; and lends her hia box-coat in the: rain. Hii» 
Iflberalitjr in imparting hiB knowledge, to.^njone tl^ has tb^ good* 
fbrtone to ride on the' box v^tih ktm^ ia a liappy.miatupe ttt defenmei^ 
c<ia>9eio'us possession, and famiiiariij. Hia iofiormatiivii ohieft^ liaa in• 
theoccupan^^ of houses on theVoad, pri^e-fighters, Bawkstr^at ruaiM 
ners^ and accidents. He concludes that, you know ,Dick,Sams, or 
Old Joey ; and proceeds, to relate some' of the stories that V<?lish his 
pot and tobacco ip the eveniaig* If any of the fpui*4a*haad -geatry go 
by, he shakes his head, and thinks they might find 90mechittg better 
to do. His contempt for them is founded on niod^ty. He telljs you that 
his off-hand horse is.as pretty a goer as ever was^batthatKitty/ — "jYeah 
nW there, Kitty— can't yon. be still ?*— Kitty's a devil, Sii»^— for all 
you would'nt think it.'* He knows the boys on the road adttifre him, 
and gi?es the horses s^aindiiE^rent lash. with his whip as they go by* 
If you wish to know what rain and dust can do, ybu should look at 
his old hat. There is an indescribably placid and pateriiat look in 
the position of his .corderoy knees, atid old top boo,t^ ph, the foot- 
board, with their pointed toeSy and never-^cleaaed soLaShr ' His beau 
ideal of appearance, is a frock coat with mother^o'-'pearl buttons^ a 
•triped yellow waistcoat, and a flower in his mouth'. 

But all our praises wby for CharleB and Robert ? 

Rise, honest Mew^^aridsii^g the ckissiettabaTt. • .'* 

Is the quadrijugal Tirtue of that learned person stUl eiKtant ? That 
Olympic and Baccalaureated. charioteer ?H-.Tha:t best<^du6ated and 
most erudite of coaehmvn^ of wivom Dbmihie Sampson is albne worthy 
to speak ?— That singular panning and driring commentary <^ the 
Sunt quos curriculo collegisse^ — in short,, the worthy afid ajgreeable 
Mr. Bobart, Bacbe^m- of > Arts^ who* drove thv Oxford stage ^some^ears 
ago, capped verses and th^ front .of his hs^i-with equal, dexterity, and 
read Horace oyer his: brandy andi water of an evening f Woonce had 
the pleasure of being beaten* by him la' that capital arf, behaving 
brought up against us'aii unusi^at number of those cross* armdd letters, 
as puzzling to verse-cappers HS-iKon-catd .u'uto cavalry, yjcUped X's; 
which said warfare he wnA pleased to call 4oi mind in afterwtihies, onto 
divers of oU r com rade^. The nrodfest arfd natural' greatnefc with ^hich 
he used io say Yait to hiS horses, and then turn round iVith bis rosy 
gills, and an eye like a fish^ and giV^oiuti the. required verse^ jban never 
pass away from us, ae long as verses or horses run. 

Of the'Hackney-coa<Jb.we cannot tnaUe as short work, as T|»any per- 
sons like to make of it in reality. Perhaps indeed it is partly a senses, 
6f-th«^ ee^terrfpt il undetgees,* w^hkh indacesiis to'ettdeavour to ma%^e 
ibfe b^sfc>f i^.^^ Bat it'.hM its- merits, as-we shall shevl^ preseiitlj^. lti\ 
the account of its demerits, we have been anticipated by rf new, aitd*^ 
we are sorrjt <<> *«y a vtry'gbod'poet€SS5 of the nam« of Lfucy V-i--*e^ 
1 j , who has favoured us with a sight of a manuscript poism, in 
which they are related wfth great nicety and sensitiveness. 
* Hfi/i^»t».; 'What,' Si^, -^rry: t» say ttiat a» lady iy a go«d poe^s ? ' * 
"'liipitKj6% Ofily ihaStria'dh^ Midam, tfi 'the Jsfdy gives SuqhlijitJjdr 
rrty ^o the antisocial view of this subjecl,' and'willj not agfec. i^liht qs 
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to tike Manuscript ftji^in, we find that tfai« obrjcctioiis are pist into the 
dMmth ef a D^adf Coortier. This naik^ a great difference* Tke 
Uackiiejr resoniei all which it had loit in tha good graces of tfca fecr 
Mthoreas. The oaiy wonder is, how the^ Oduv&e coaid talk so w^* 
Here hi tha passage; 

Eban, untempted by the Pastry-Cooks, 
(Of Pastry he got Mtore within the Palace), 
With ^ty stepfiy vrapp*^ cto»k, and sdlemn to»l% 
lu^^ogMUa iipoit biaerrwid faMies^ 
Hi« nme^lineobottle ready for the aHies $ 
He paM*d the Iliirdv-gurdies with disdain, 
Vow'mg fie'd bi^vc Aem aetit on boan^ tile gvtlief : 
•luat 9M he made hik. tow, it *gau ta rainn 
TWeCbre be caAlH u, coacb, and b^do H drive amain* 

^ 1*11 pvU fheatriitfr," said he, niid forther taMi- 
«' P9lli»ted J«rvey i Ab, (how fihhy back ! 
Whose sprites of life are »11 dried np and dead, 
^Vho8e hnsey-wolsey lining banes all slack, 
\\1i08e rug^ 19 atravr, whose wholettess is a cracky 
And euermoye thy i4ep8 ^o clatter-efit«er; 
\¥hose gla«» oiioe vpcan aevev begot ba^k^ 
Who prov's^, with jolting arguments and bater^ 
That 'lis oi* vile uo-use to travel in a litter* 

■>Thou incoaveaieiice-i thou hmigry- cjEOf^ 
' . For all. corn! thou snail-creeper to and fros 

"Who while thoif gotKt ever aeem'st to stop, 

Aad fiddk'faddle siendeat wliila you go ; 
. V the roorDiiig^frei^tedwifh a Hfoighibf wot, , • 

Unto some Lazar4iouse tliou journiest. 

And fti the evening ifak'st a doable row 

Otdo^diess Tor some dlMoe or party d)re4f, ^ 
fioaid^ ike* good* aiaaiawlnla thoo noveaJr oaA aBdnioal. 

*^B)r thy nagbH^nr bearing and sad mibn, 

Antnch\ippearS'thottt(ti08ttbOooouMst bodg^r ' * * 

Yet at the 8Jighte»i npd^or hifnf, of sign, 
* Round to the curU-sHme patiejitdiost thou tradgo, • 

SchdolM in a beckon, learned in a. nudge; 
A doll-eyed Argu8 watching for a fare f 
Qniet and plbddiag thou do«t bear no grudga 
To whi«kiMg Tilburies, ov PlMettoaa rare; 
Cur/icles, ot Mail-coaches^ swiftr beyond compare* ' 

PbHoaophlsiug thva, ha paH*d tHa checdc. 
And bade the CoachoAoo- wheal to auch a atreety 
Who turning much his body, more his neck, 
£outed full low,, and hoarsely did him greet, 

Th« taci heisa la so otce^ of aU the iofiranities which u-e but jtoa Ubal j 
i(^ beset oiu poor old friend, that we shoiikl only spoil it .io saji moiai 
To pass then to the ments* 

[W^ are sori^y we mast bueal^ off hesa for waxiiof rooia^} 
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llie^ he arriving Toand about ^otb ftie, , 
Ami taW« Surrey with Inisle oniona eye : 
•N$ir tU^, liow'tUaiu he tatteth Un^i^f. 
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^NCLUDto #mov LArr wbeil.) 

Ohb of ihe srmhtest help9 to «i se^ae pf meiit |n o()i^r \ik}^tg^^^fL 
.eftii!ieiotasii«s8 0f one*9 oiwii iraals. Do you d^9piAii4L7HM^(mX"(?^!^ 
,Gi?t tired ; get old ; .get yojftjpy; >9g»in. Lay da,^a y4>nr .0 yn ^^^ijiie^ 
or nuike it le^s uneasily too ^eiilf* HaTe to «tiiqd nf Jbt^lfifLT^ihoar, ^t 
of a fltorm^ under a gateway^ flkill, lindwi^b to :»isit^rJi^d^hO({t 
WPTS^. Fait in lore, Md want to Ait nextt yimr ;in}pil;fi9«s. jQc.if .a^l 
.tids wUlnot.do;£iU,iQ n.i^IJaf* ^ r . » - ^ 

(B«D J^o9sion ia a fit of tedignationat tliaiiiig^«krdiin^9 pf Jh^hfUifi 
^Irsty exi^linnied, ^^ He d€»B^i«eji,me^ I ftopptose, h^f^n^je ,( Ji^ H^»f|i 
.#Jtey >r-4eU bite, hh soul Utjes v* »« rfiey^^' W^ rthik. fl?:9fP * l»j5!f- 
A^y-<«PAch.i907ed out of it^ Avdinary jpftti«9^, j^i^rbfllPirlM^yy >^*:X^ 
there, who bk looking fiojconifnJiy at ;nft OPlt Qf ypiiirf^rHii^j^ 
lire yoawtf the Uung y4>a take .m« for. Yo»r ,ttmterf!ltiip4ifg is a 
h«(^neyHcqach^ It w Imnberiog^ riokoty, nod nt » .«tM|d, .Vlh^^^^t 
mojres, it 4b drawn byjthings Itt^e i^lf. It ip lit 0|D|Ce the mfft#fif» 
itionary^iad the .most servile of qoiiiiBonf^p)iu:«9» Ajid Vfh^^ if l^CMd 
Ihing 19 pifti, into it, it does not kaowJt*" 

But it is diffiqiiU ito imiigine a haoktiey-coaah |ii|di^.iip4r;ri^l^j%A 
li»ipeot. It is Iio|)a|th, we thii^k, ^.ho bus ,df awo a .i^ of IwPkts 9Kf^ 
with cottptenaooe^.of thejr own. Wq hare AOtMed iA$ilVlp]#i4hif4 |n 
the faces of hooMs ; and Jt aoiftetlmes|prts in pn0*$ mfjy^^ l|^49fiM>^ 
. pnlntinjK, twt|bh the owllintf pi the massy >tc«es. A.'frmi^ t^Js }ii9b ^t 
the hackney-coach h&a its countenance, with gesti<^a^O.|t ib^94§^ • 
and npw he has pointed it.out^ we ca,a easily ffincy it. Some of them 
look chucked under the chin, some nodding, .^omeqppiiing at you side- ' 
ways. We shall neve;* &\i it ea$y ^wev^r ^o fywy 4^e irritable 
aspect above-mentioned; A hackney-coich always appeared to us the 
most quiescent tt moteaUev. Its Jjiorses and it^ 'skimbering on |k 
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Bland, are an emblem of all the patience in creation, animate and inani- 
qiate. The submission with which the coach takes ererj yarietj of 
the weather, dust, rain, and wind, never moving but when some eddy- 
ing blast makes its old body seem to shiver, is only surpassed by the 
Titai patiencerof theiiorfcs* Qin any thiiK better Mlastfate the poet's 
line about- - ^ - i ^ I /. t . ! tl I 

— Yettn that bring the philosophic mi.id,* 

than the still-hung head, the dim inditiferent eye, the dragged and 
b!nnt-cornered mouth, and the gaunt imbecility of body dropping iti 
weight on three tffed tegs in order to give repose to the lame one ? 
When it has blinkers on, they seem to be shotting up its eyes for 
death, like the windows of a house. .Fatigue and the habit of suffer- 
ing hare become as natural to the' creature, as the bit to its mouth. 
Once.fd half ad limiiit ^res'lhepositibn of ita iT^^g} j6r tdfakes its 
drooping old ears. The vjii^^nigkes Jt4;o, more from habit than 
from pain. Its coat has become almost callous to minor stings. The 
blind and staggering fly in autumn might come to die against its cheek* 
Of a pair of hackney-coach horses, one so much resembles the other, 
that it seems unnecessary 4or them to (Compare notes. They have that 
within which is beyond ^ihXi compar^tiye. Xhej- no longer bend their 
heads towards each other, as they go. Thev stand together as if an- 
^cOMeions of one another's company, but ihoy arenot. Anohl horse 
-mi^e^'iiiscotnpamon iik« an ^M man* • The^re'senc(» of afr asiiociarte, 
'1^^' has gdne thrOBgh pafntand; sotferkigwith us, nefednot siy-any 
Effing. ^ It is talk^add ftlemory, and e^ry'thiOg.- ' Somethirtg of this it 
^inat*>e^ii btir old -fiiieilds^ in .fcanibss* • Whal^are thev thinking of, 
^Whtief'Qhey'SttiRd 6)O^4l^SR'iti4h0'tilin? 'Do.tlfejr v#m^ber? I>> 
they dream? Do they still, unperplex«d ite4heir Old'&lood i&by^tob 
'^maib^'ftJoifsi rei^eire A fi^Ptite from • the '> k^vk^ntB ;c a duti refveshtiben t 
*ffo« ffieSairtiWd stiii ? 'Hftf« tlief .yeita>dke*)f'tUe haySiihich they 
•pun'sft f^eMy ?'-«i^for'ftie*mref.gi»«i% whi^hMnddbestheni to-perfbrm 
'theiroBl^^l&tttiii^fgegttfrebf My vivacity; andtoss op^ the bag»- that 
'tY|b^sleiiMddn^t%eTt'^onthff)logetfi(t1t«8hait^ ..; . . 

" If fh^"'^' horte M^i gifted tl^i0h '^emOiy, (and wkd ^all say he is 
*li«t^ iii'one tbinga^'ir^las-anoth^^)it miglk ba at on^e the most me- 
^iMHtMy ^nd pleaftantest feeling^he has ; for %Ho commonest hack has 
' wiy likely bet^'a hanter or rac«r ;- has had- his days of lifstre and en- 
j^vuneiil; has darted along the ce«iffse,'<and 8bodredtbiH[U»tufe ; h^s 
caVfM hiatnaBter Y>rduii1y,^or hislady geAlly I'thai^^ranced, hasigal- 
|»p«dv Im neij^ed atond, has dared^ .has f#¥ded^>tiaa spurned. aPina^- 
t^ty^ k«0r;eflic«A ft^ynfi^imide it proud^^fli? rejoiced 4Jie eye^-basi^bd'^n 
^ et^MMM^ W*i»M>a€torv has been aU^tMitictvith life ^ftn4q«iiekfif»^s, 
iMis^ JMhI ^ ^ry Mt admitted as coonigif^ aifd'been Mt «^ by val<»ar 
a»ila o)k»99» Stat* ..-...,.>-;.•{. . * 

Ui» Mr$ up prickM ; Ui^ braided han^in^ roane • ■ ' . 

I •>ott M* <x»mpas4ed crest riow sfi^nds gn endf; ' 

Hk^He«i>M)*4riii4:''t^air; •atKtfiiriH again, • #.'•.-.•:. 

.Wi<wa%ftm«cie, vA|]99r9<jDcklie^iid;'> • /• .. 

H»i»e^ which sc^riifi^Iy glisten* I jke 6 rr, . . -. j 3. 

t^Jhj^^^his hoi courage and T»isl)rgh desired .- . . . 



Sometimes lie trots as if be told the steps, 

.*Aii(l thus 1 do 10 captivate thd'eye ' ' ' ' f"' '^ ' '^ '''^ ^^ -^H 
Of^-ltefairbttee^iftrthalisstandlttgby.' - » -t " ;-^^ 

What rcctcetli he his rider's an^ry stir, 

Hiwfiatterinp: holla. Of his 5lfl«rf,XiA^?' . ' 

What rares he now forcvrb, or prictcing fpur ?! ' '• i • • f 

For rich capaTisoiis,or trappings gay ? '-* ' \ . . '. 

He sees his love, and nothing eUe he sees, , ' 

For nothing else with his proud Might agrees. ' -^ ^ 

, Look, when a pointer would surpass the lif(^, . ,....; 

, ^ In limning oiiit a well proportioned steed,' ,' ^ ■ \ 

'* " ; Hii» nrt with nature's workmanship at stHft,' - '- *=■ • •' '■ . -: : > 

AS'tfIhe dMd the living should' «3iceed9 ./ . . - .. «. • ;/ loi .»r..(( 

: .-. ♦ . . • ^did l|iitli(^rajBej9celaQ9R»»Ponomev.. / .- i •, - i-c -.kJ 

. • _. , .^ In shape^ IB Qourpge, colour, pace, and bpne. -^ . ... ^^^ ^j 

. 'BAiliid«4ioefMs«hort-joitited, fetlo<;ks*llPg.andJoBg« '. i' .:...;;;[. 
« ,. ^ Kroad.breast* full eyea, smajl h,ead,.and uostrij wide j z, p' . . , |';'. j^ 

. ' lliijh cr,est,^'snort ears, fe'traijjlil legs; and passthff strong, / ../ . •* , • 
" ' * Thin mane, thick lalf, broad iJattockvttfrtdef'Wwe;' f'^ •»•• " ' ■*''^ 
- '■' =• ^v • .1 Lrtofc «lhBt'aliorsff<8hoir>d4iave,riie'dki not lack,' ::)" : >- ' ?'')t 
••; ... ' ;Sav«^t>lproi«d w4«jr'0ii^a j^aud a.})acrt^».j r-. ...f • ♦i..; ♦|).i» 

ATas ! his onTy riders how are tlic * rata and 'aij(d.a sordid harness T' 

The least utterance 'of the wfetchedest' voh^^ mates htm stdp'aiid fi(?-*^ 

cqmQ a fixture. Hh loves were in e?d$tence at 'the time, the oltf 

sign, fifty mil^rs h^nce^ was first painted. . I^js tiostrib drink tiofhjn^'^ 

but w.ha't they cannot 'help5-^the*water out 'of an old tub.. Not'ajl tft^.'* 

hound's in the world could make ^his eai;^ .attaril any'emlaence'.* Hli'^ 

mane is scVafchy dnd'lax : his shape an atiatotny : his nahife a'rtipck^rJrV* 

The same gr*»at poet who wrote the triamphat rerses fplr 'him.aud'titsf^ 

loTCs/has written theii- living epitaph*:-^ *' ' ' ' : ' y[ 

J-.,: .; . .;• r.a , • . . ° *^ ^.* ■ ..\ .«.■'•• i- r. ■. • r'.:t:[>:i. 

-/ ; 'J.-' '.M ,/;,»!:{-' ? / ; ■Tbe.po^^Kies ;; ,/.« •; • ...... • ., ) .^^ nn 

o L".b dovrp thcjrfceadsV drQpping.the hide jindhii^i ,.. •• ,, , - . .., ,.>,, 

The jju'm down roping from their pale dead eyes; ' j .'" \ ... 

And in their pale dull todith^lhff gimmarbrtf-"' •' '^^' '•'•' \^' 

v.r i Lleafdinllwitlioticw'd grassy still. aaaniotioiilBsa.:^ :.!! o- ' . i -> T 
i.':-. .;»- ;: • '- ».),,. i .< . . ,• JKt.'PfHTiy ^<*^ :^cA|l^ .-. :.«.:;.nr.Js 

'.^h^rfei^a'sdiig caltedthe High;rt^t!«d'Ridei^i*scriWBg'tK^ 
gressdf^afevoiirifc? hdrse's'Iife; frofnits^ime of Vrgo^t^knSd ^Ibi^y^ffOiiliP . 
t^ its Tdrnishing* food? fdri^ 'the dogs.* It is-W^ai'^'odas Shaks(iearfe'';J^ 
bui ^tm\ doj'ioihose wlid are half as>ktiTd as/he'/' ^e d%a)iyi]i6ay^ 
to f'ead that song, or be in the lihbit of -slhgiiig itf-oi^ hearing-it 'supg'/* 
a6d trekt horses aSf they sire sometimes ire^tted. ^ *j3o much gobd'Vnay*^ 
ah'duthoff da,- ii^ho is ifa iariiest, and dops ntt' io a' pedantic %dv*%b* 
wdrkv "Wfe wil! \\6t say that Plutarch's good-tmtuteiJ- i>bsefVTiliift« 
alb'oirt taking tare of ofte's old horse, didmjore for tKat claft of rettrM^ 
sferv^nfs'^ thart all thi^ grayer' lessotis oi 'pliilosbphy. ''/-Fdi ttis t)hif^* 
sbphy VhicJf -fitst sets 'peojSlfe thiiik'lh^y and- then- Some of theTA;iJi^ W 
iti a moffr popuhw ^a^e, ^ But wis* win vieliture to-84y;4hatTiutatc%V* 
dHefVatibri savedthany a «te€d of aiit?4dity d^^Oi^i^rfluod* tltu'ftip r^'afft^ 
ih (his resp^(?€t' theatfth^r^xf Ift^iffghiMfettfed'^iicc'r (Mri^DiUdirt," WW ^ 




li m g'^ar • ^ ui^^t m hm wa^i^m^ sad fcb aeighboarasr^ 

U^m 90. T\ f fr iiir^iii li III j-«-^i^* >iu-' 

6«i» m$ Mfif^ whtm we cul aibrd \o acknowIeiI|e the bi^.-^^ 
frilMr^r««te#)» jflitf in«l W«i a* mc We say say Tor him> \T\ 
^tkMf IM MMT mvadf aad to the naw porpose, as Ssai^ 
mi4Uf dm Iffeaffto, «< Ilatb not a hone or^as, diraeiisioa'.*^ 
a&UMfMf tm—lnoii kuri mkh the same treapoos, sobj«<tu< ' 
Hfm^t^t^ li<^M bjr the lame means, warmed and cool«d b; 
vtiiiitf ai>d ftumm«r, at a Chrhtitn is ?•' Oh— bat so^ »:-. ' ' 
Wild lo cry out,— It would be eflTeminate b think too b^-: 
thlofff— AIm! webafe no notion of asking tke g«tl-ii^. 
loo much of any thing. If they win think at ail, c »-- ' 
pin. As to rfi»mlntcy (If we mast asc tkat c ngn 'rrt c l 
nordi for want of a better) it is crwU% that is c^esisa.- 
Iihnoss that la elTrninato. Any thliM: )^ iff i BHl aa in ^ « lic^ { 
M oicltoment^ or aave a p t aytf < 

Itonae of another.^^Row daM the 
11 troal thoir harass ^^ tl 
To rotara ta the caark 
atandli^ atlliodoae of % WMsa^ iaal'tkr nn* tf" tar <-- 

9mA haaotj>coaa w »>diaa»iii4att^«? awy^rtkTil- »«' 

Iomi4mc »^ >» K af < aa ^ 7«dia. A 'm.\ in n i—i i «a- '•-'^' 
mMllV aa ^ JU air an* faaic^r ,9^0. aaft i^ w^ ^s^ - 
tliirlUid Wa<f»e^aa<^.»^aiBi^pai V u ■» »* :^ 

00»<^ y<t>Kl^ «a «*mmyH laa^ aa» ^aa^ ai 





}ac«a^ «a ^ *a 



THB mOlCAtOlfc ^ Sfi: 

v4*e«in stie is going to spVak to m fii 4h^wer U> iditiiUilft^rttA i/^xiH^ 

^^"i when a hoarse r'bi^e coines in at ihd frdtiC wti'idO«#, dii<f M^i 

__ Whereabouts, Sir r , . ' ' 

Andjgrief (las consecrated thee, thou feverenrf dtfA(5?datl6tL, ai ^Wl 

y! Thau hast carried unwilling as well a^ WHfirig <;^alits ; Hl^rtlf, 

at have thought the slowest of thy pace^ t66 fjt^l ; ildcetf, iKkf ht^^ 

t back in a corner of thee, to hide their teibt' fi'din the f e^t tit^d^ftt 

* beirig seen. In thee, the destitute have lie^n taltefi t6' th<^ phdi*-' 

)use, anc( the wounded and sick to the tiospttaT;' ittid tiiahy ftri iriA 

s beed round many an insensible waii^. Into t^ef^,.the f^rfe'dd Of tft^ 

ver Tias tiurried, iu a passion of t^rs^ lb lamdnt hfs \bii. tit th^e', A^ 

s l^asfehe4 io console the dying; of (he ^feiclied. Id Afe*e, the fttiHtff ' 

. nioHief, or the older kins wom^p, more patient tn h0^'5'^^^^9 ^^^' 

«^^en ihe Jittle child to tl^ grave, like a fiiiinan jewd thkt nia^ ^ 

.• -« irted with. v i ! • j 

'^ * But joy appears in thee again, tike the Idot-in if ii^ sUfl^nW.^ 

^^ •^^ the loyef has gon^ in thee uiiwHttngTyV Jie iirfi ais6 ^bht? Wiflfngfj^.* 

^ f <*ow many frfeiids hast thou' not carried io trier ry-ifte'etfci^^ ! H6^' 

^ ^ ^0 ^t>y young parties to tne play ! How fnany child refi, who^e' fJHit^ 

J^^ •^ou hast turned in ah uisfaht from tfie extremify of fricRri'tnMtj Wi^-i 

^yfhess to that of staring delight! Thoii liast coritaiheci as tti^ify dif- 

^ ' g.t^^^^ passions iti fliee as a human heart : and for the sa^^of tHt^ hiirttatt, 

^^^^€^art» old body, thou art venerable, f hoti shaft be as rc'ifp^ciabl^ ast 

^ •' ^jreduced old getitlenian, wliose very slovenliness ii' palh'(&tic. Tflott, 

^ .' wiU l)e mad6 gay, as he is over a younger arfd richer tabt^, ktii tiid^ 

I -"■'^:alt be stHl more touching for the,gaiety. 

^i .• *^ We wish the hackney-coach man were as iriti'restiftg d ihicifitt^ rfrf 

, .• ^•'^^ther his coac^ or- horses : but h must be owned, thirot Art tifc' cfm- 

4 ! ** jjg species, he h the ledst agreeable specimen, f his i^ p^Mf to Jbe 

. ■ '*■* ^trjbut.ed to the life which has most.probabljr, put htrh iiitd hU sftifa- 

^^^^'^ f>i\l partly to his waiit oT outside pa^ssfehgers^ iciultilv^fe' hfy g(*iAi- 

,^^ i'"" .y ; arid partly, to tfce disputable natul^e of* his far^, ^MtH alU^V* 

^j<^^*^ds.him Io be lyingand cheating. The waterman of tho Stand; ^W- 

* *l^^*' at's him if possible in sordidriesg ot apji'cariihce, is hiofi^ Mp^i^Ui^e. 

' ^0^ e is less of a vagaboncl, arid caniiot cheat yoii. N«i* Is the hjtdkli^yi' 

'■•^ 0* lachmeii only disagrieable iii liimscl'f, but like FolSttttf i^vidh*<?d, tfw? 

" _ • iiise of disagre^ablenessih others ; for he Sets peopt'e tip6'ri tJBpfbHB^ 

•- * ^•' itb Ijim in pettiiitss arid ai-teniper. fte JriduqeS tfrd ftieWehrfVV t& 

•**'^.'-» violent, and tke violent to soerii miircenary. "A A>Art' Wftrtth ydtf 

ji'*^ ii*>ok for a pleasant laughinjgf fellow, shfeU all of a siitld^ti plttf on Jttf 

■ ■' ^A »*»table Took of calculation, and vow that he will ha ciflai'gCd With k 

, • '' ^ instable rather than pay the sixpence, feveh fair w^itlhfo shatH wk'iVe 

. • \^'^^ all-conquering softness, and sound a §fcriil t^bfnpe't \n Te^HMti6it 

' ^ f ike eiiprtionate cfiiaridteer, who, if slid wer^ k niftn si^ sdvi', tfilrf 

• *. oold expose, being a womaii then, \h her iidt ^i^pbiili B^r^ftf/ 

. "^ \jh— but it Is intolerable to be 'so impbsed uf)6ii ! Let th'i^ Mf thetf 

' ^ ^ e^ a pocket-book, ifsheiriust, with the hack iiej^-c6flch fdfes in U J 

' "^^ • ^r a pain iti the legF) rather than the t^inper ; or ilboV^ 1ftlf, let h^ 

' . \ii wiser, and have an uriderataiidiiig that cai^ (l!s|[$^tt^ ^tth th^ ^ndtl 

' jYuion of hackuej -coachman. J>Jifs she think (halt h^r rdsy tips 



9^4 Tttfe iiii)icAi6k. 

belieTe,— no mean man, after illl, m bis tiay) may stand by tb§ aide of 
the iilustrions biographer. Nett ta afiderit catrse^, to the liieTitable 
progress of events, atid to ^Ke practical part of Chrisfiahity (which per- 
sons, the most accused, of irreiigion, have preserved like a glorious 
infant, through ages of blood and fire) the kindliness of modern philo- 
sophy is more immediately owing to the great national writers of Eu- 
rope, in whose school's we have all been children:— to Voltaire in 
France, and Shakspeare in England. Shaksp^are, \ti his time, 
obliquely pleaded the qause of the Jew, afiid got him set on a commou 
level with humanity. The jew has since been not only allowed to be 
hnman, but some have nhdertaken to sTiew him is '^ the best good 
Christian though he knows it npt.*' We shdil hot dispute the title with 
him, nor with the other worshippers of Mammon, who force him to 
the same shrine. We aHow^ as things go itt thit quarter, that the Jew 
is as great a Christian a[s his neighbonr, and his neighi)our as great a 
Jew as he. There is lieitber love hor money \oit betwcfen tbcfm. But 
at all events, thef Je# is a man ; and >(rith Shakspeare*S assistance, the 
time has arrived, when we can afford to acknowledge £Ke horse for a 
fellow-creature and treat him as one^ We may say tor him, upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds and to the same purpose, as Shakspeare 
said for the Isrealite, <^ Hath not a horse organs, dimensions^ senses, 
affectfons, passions? hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases^ h^led'by the same means^ warmed and cooled by tfie^pame 
winder arid summer, as a Christian is ?'* Oh — but some are always at 
hind fo cry out,-— it would be effeniitiate to think too much of these 
things I«-r Alas ! we have no notion of asking the gentlemen to think 
too much of any thing. If itiey wm think at all j it will be a gnat 
gain. jM to effeminacy (if w^ must use that ungallant and partial 
Wor(J, for want of a better) it is cruelty that is effeminate. It is sel- 
fishness that is effeminate. Any thing Is effeminate, which wbiild gei 
an excitement, or save a proper .and manly trouble^ at the undue ei« 
pense of another.-^Hot^ does tl^e ca^e ^ahd then between tbose who 
ill treat their horses, aii^ those WhotspareHhem ?' ^ . 

To return to the coach. Imagine a. fine coach and pair, irhich are 
atanding at tbe door of a house, in all the pride of their sleek strength 
uid beauty^, converted^ into what.thi^y may both rea\ly become^ a hack- 
i\ey and it$ old shamblers*, Such is one of the medifatious of the pM- 
losophic eighteenpenoy rider. A hackney-coach has often the arms of 
nbbjUtty on iU A^ we are gotng tfx get into it, we ^ateh a glimpse of 
the fad^ lustre of an earl's or ma;'q:ais*8 coronet, and think how many 
lijjjit.or prood hfiarts have ^aspended those now rickety steps. In this 
d^ch perhaps an..e(deriy lady once rode to her wedding, a blooming 
apd ][^lashing girl. Her mother and sister, were on e^^.sideof her ; 
t)^ bridegroom opposite In a blossom*coioured Qp^tm They talk of 
every thti^ in the world|Of wl^ich they are not thinking. The sister 
was never prquder of her. The mother with difficulty represses her 
o^wa pride and tears. ^ The bride, tin qkipg he is loo^iqg at her, casts 
down her eyes, pensiv^e in her joy » The bridegroom is at' once the 
proudest, and tl^e humblest^ and jthe happiest pan in the wprld.-^For 
•nr parts, we sit in a corner, and are in love with th^ sister. We 



THB moicAtoit ^ s»i: 

dre«m slie is going to ^)pak to m fn answer C^ 661^^ ffi^illcrirhit tjtfe's'* 
tron, when a hoarse voi^e cdintfS ib at ihd frdtVC Wti'idO#, Arid, ikfu 
" Whereabouts, Sir ?" ^ , , , . ' ' 

An<Igrief (las consecrated thee, thou rieterehdf difaplchiriML, A$ ^U 
joy! Thau hast carried unwilling as well a^ wilfirig fi^'dits ; hc^i^t^, 
that have thought the slowest of tiiy paces t66 fik ; fiadetf, iHkf Irt*^^ 
BRt back in a corner of thee, to hide their fej^rtf (i^bhiihe fetf ti\6ii^i\i 
of being seen. In thee, the desfitute have 6e^it takeft t6' th^ phdi^r' 
house, and the wounded atid sick to the hospitaf;' iiid (inahy art drth 
has beeri round many an insensible wai^. Into llfiei*,.the frtedd of tJi^ 
lover has hurried, in a passion of tears, lb lamdht hfs \bif. Iff thi^e', Ae 
has Iiasfehe4 ^o console the dying of (he i^fetciied. In tfefe'e, tife HttH^i'' 
or^ moHief, or the older kiaswomaiiy niore patient tn he^'5'e)lr^9 ^^^, 
taken ihe iittle child to i^ grave, like a fiunian Jewd thkt nia^t ^ 
parted with. ^ i * ? - 

But joy appears fn thee ^gaiii, fike tiie i'dok-in 6i t&<^ slift^filrTi^*^ 
If the lover has gon^ in thee uriwilUnglyV lie iirf* als6 ^bWfe* Wifffngfj^J 
Ilow many frfeiids hast thotf not carried io hierry-iheetki^^ t lib^' 
many young parties to tne play ! How many childrefi, wb<5se' filt'tfi 
t&ou hast turned in ah insfaiit from tfie extremity of fe^cfirj^tnhit; Wi^d-^ 
Tlhess to that of staring delight ! Thou liast cbntaiheci ^s tti^ify dif- 
ferent passions in fliee as a human heart: and for the s^^'oftHi^ bijriiad. 
heart, old body, thou art venerable, l^hou shaft he as rc^^p^ciabl^ a.i 
a reduced old gecitlenrian, wliose very slovehlii^ess ii' palh*<tt!C. Tftott. 
sUaH lie mad6 gay, as he is over a younger kild richer tabt^, ktiA iiidH 
stialt Be stHl more touching for the.gaiety. 

We wish the hackney-coach man vrere as iritores'tifig h ihiclfttt^ rfrf 
either his coacrh or horses : biU h must be owned, thktof dtt t1f(^ dm- 
ing species, he is the lerfst agreeablie Specimeii, l^fil^ i^ piiMf to be 
attributed to the life which has most.probabljr, piit hiih ifitd hU sftifa- 
tibii ; partly to his ivaiit bt outside passfengers to fJultlvrf^e' h'fsr gcfi/ti- 
lity ; arid partly, to tfce disputable natul^e of* fits fdV^, ifiMth alUrsiV§- 
leads h.im Ip be jyingand cheating. The waterman of th6 ^tattd: WM' 
Seats hi«r iif possible' in sordidriesg bt appVariinee, is niofi* Mp^bUMe, 
l^e IS less of a vagabond, arid cariiiot cheat yoii. I^bf is the h^rfkh^jfi' 




pettiiitss arid aUe'mpef, He iriduqeS tfrd tpeWehrfV| 
be violent, and tne violent to soeih hriercenary. ^ A A>A'rt' Wlirtth yBtf 
fook for a pleasant laughiiig fellow, sKkll all of a siitld^h p\it on Jttf 
Mrritable Took.oif calculation, and voiv that he will hH chai'gc'd With k 
constable rather than pay the sixpence, feveii fail' ^biilhb shstH wkiVe 
het all-conquering softness, and sound a iShriil t^btiipt^t la re[ifbBkti6f^ 
pf iiie eiiprtiobate charioteer, who, if sli^ wer^ k nlftn sb^ sdt^^ 'fSii 
would expose, being a womaii ihen, kt her iioi ^i^pbiili A^r^ItT!.' 
Oh— but it is intolerable to be so imphsed u^oh ! Lfft th'^ Mf the^ 
ge^ a pockeUhpok, if she must, with the hadkiley-cd^ch fdfes !i1 U ^ 
or a pain iti the legF^ father than tne tamper ; of Ah&v^ all, let h^ 
|et wisei^, and have an bndefstauding thal^ai^ dfsjfi^tii^V^idl th6 ^tibil 
opiuioa of ^ackuey -coachman. J>Jfs she think (nkt h^r r6sy tips 
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. wcirQinftdQ,t4>gr<9w.{mIe^{4}Out tifoand six^ (^r ihni the jcut^ of, 

tb^ui'vill expr.' be like ler .cousin *Fann)''s, \Y she gojes <5n'?~^§ee 
No. 11, page 88.) ' '.' .''.'' [[ 

. The 9tage-coachinaD likes the boys on the road, because he knows ' 
they. admjre him. The hack nej«coacb man knows (hat thry cannot 
admire him, and that they can get up behind his coach ; which makes 
him YCTJ savage. The cry of "cut behind,*' from the malicious ur- 
chins on the paTement, wounds at once his self-lore and his interosf. 
He would not mind OTer-Ioading'^is master's horses for another six- 
peiu;e ; but to do it for nothiug^ Is what shocks his humanity. He 
hates the boy for imposing upon him, and the boys for reminding him ' 
that he bias been imposed upon ; and he would .wintngiy twinge the 
chj^^ks of all.nlne.' The cut of his whip over the coach is verj ma- 
lignant. He has a constant eye, to the road behind him. H6 has also * 
an eye to what may be left m the coach. H^ will undertake to search ' 
theMrawfoF^oa, and miss the ha^f-crown on purpose. 'He specu- * 
lates on what he may get above his (hre, according to Vour manners 
or company ; and knows, hqw'much to ask^ for driving faster or slower' 
than usual. He does not like wet.* weather sq much as people sup-' 
pose; for he.says^ it rots both his 6or^es atid 'harness, and he takes ' 
parties .out of town when the weather, is iSne ; whi<ih produces good 
payments JB- a lump, liovers, late supper-eatei'^, and girls going' 
home from boarding-school, are his best pay. He has .a rascally air 
of ]:epbnstk'ancc, wh^n you dispute half (he overcharge; artd accord-* 
iqgto the temper he is iu, begs you to consider hii^ bread, hopes you * 
will. not make such. a fuss about a trifle, ^oi* tj^lls you" may take his' 
number^ or. sj|t in the coach all night. 

' X»ADx. There, Sir 1/ . .. .' ' . .. ' .' ' " ', '' 

, Indi6atok (looking all about him.) Where^ |Ja'am ? ' ' . ' * 

. LapV. The coaghman, Sir ! 

. : InjDic.; Oh, pray. Madam, don't {rdubFe ypursetf. ' Leai'e the ] 
gentleman. alo.pe with him, ' Do. ypu, continue ' to' be d^^igtitful at a* 
littl.9 distance. . ~ _ '''..'..'".•'" .'. ' * . .'.'.^ '• ,* "•'• '"';' \ 

A. great jqurober of rudicrpus adventures must'hiftTe/ta'kel). pi icf*. * in' 
^hii:h hack n^-cpachips were coticerned. The story' of the celebrated' 
Uariequin^. ILunn, who^ secretly pitched himself out of one Into a'ta- 
Tern.w,ind9W, and when the coachman w'as about to submit'W th<i*Ibss* 
qf hh fare, astonished him by calling ou^ again from the insfd^,' ^s too' . 
'wellJ^now)) for j^ejpetition. There is one of Sw^t, no}:, perhaps' so com-' 
ipon^ , He .Was going, one clarK evening, to dine with' some great inan^ 
and wf S; jvcconipanied with some'other crergymanl "to whom he gave 
their .cael- . T]hey^ ere all in their canonicals. | When 'they arrive' atf 
^e house,.. the coachman opens the door, and lef^ down the steps J 
I)owa steps, the l)ean, very reverendly in his black robes': after him, 
comes. ^uother^personage^ equally black and dignified : tlie'ii finother? 
^eB. a fourth. Tjhe , coachman, who recollects taking iip no' greater 
iuniber, is about . to * put Vip the steps, when anothei* ' fcldrgyinan" *fle- 
ikr^Dds. Aftei giving way to this otherj he proceeds with" gi<e4^ tcfinfi.^ 
dejjipe to .toss them, up, -When lo ! another comes.^ ..^^^^ i fhei-e canfiot,' 
he thinks* be >velj InorQ.than six./.He is mislafeeril" .Do.wir' cotiie^ a' 
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seventh ; then aA ^eiftlith ; then. a "?ntb^ all wUK decent .uilervala, the 

. coa<jh. fn the ineiin time rocking as if it weiie . g!vihg\!birth to so taany 

^ daemons^ JPhe coachman can conclude no less. . He cries out, " The 

' Deyil ! iixQ Devil!** and is preparing io run away, when they all burst 

jutp laughter at the success pf their joke. They had ^ohe rouiid as 

£hey, descended, and got in at the other door.' . 

, . \Ve remeijiher/iu our bbyh9od, an edifying comment on the proverb 
f of " jfll. i^ no^^bld that glistens." The spectacle made such an impres- 
/$io« upon us,, thajt we reculVct the viiy spot, which w^sai the corner 
of a Vpa^ iu tlie way ^roiii Westminster to .Kenniogton, near a stonc- 
^piason's, ' . It wail a severe winter ; and we were out on a holiday, think- 
, ing'perhap^ btt^e callant hardships to wliich the anciept soldiers used 
. to pccustomi tji^inselv^, wber* we suddenly beheld a ^ro'up of faackney« 
^'^ppachmen, lio.t^ ^'s Spenser says of his witch/*'! 
-,i : . ■ : r : Busy^ af ««a»^e<2k about fiome wicked |;in, . i,. ,. 
but pledging each other in what appeared to m to^b^ little glasses of 
cold water. What temperance ! thought we. What extraordinary 
and noble content ! What more than Roman simplicity ! There are 
a set of poor Englishmen, ol the hom^l'^estordier,: ^i the very depth 
of winter, quenching their patient and honourable tkirst,^ with modi- 
cums of cold water ! O true virtue and courage! O sight worthy 
of the Timoleons and Epaminonda^es ! — We know: not how long we 
remained in this error ; but the ilrslt time. we Tecognis^d the white 
^evil for what it was^ — the first time we saw through the^cUrystal pu- 
rity of its appearance, — was a great blow to us^. We 4id not then know 
what the drinkers went throBgh ; and. this reminds us ^at we have 
omitted one great redemption of the hatckney-Coachm'an's character,— 
his being at the mercy 6t qll sorts, of ch|irices and weat!Jiers. Other 
drivers have their settled hours and pay.* He only i^ at the mercy of 
every call and every casualty ; he only is dragged, without notice, like 
the damned in Milton, into ih0,fii^t^^^mi\i^tttoX<wet ian4 ((^Id, from his 
alehouse fire to the €i*eezing' rain ^^be only must go fttiy where, at 
what hour, and to SrhatteVer place' y6uchuse,hfsolt^ i-h^umatic limbs 
shaking under his weight of ragi^, and {hie.snp\y. ^4 sl*^^^ beating into 
his puckered face, through ^streets . which the ! wind scours like «, 
channel. •' . '. 



AHIOSTO'S PRISON.. ,. / 

With all Ariostq's pop^larity^ tliisJ?Ji^,6r5it.ti?H9,.w^ believe, that 
one of his sonnets has appeared in English. Indeed, as for that mat« 
ter, his great poem itself may be said to be very little known through 
the medium of the versions Iftth^lTdJ'eXtfftri ; and he must have an in- 
destructible charm in him indeed, who with such representations 
of him, can at all) ?4tdi0at«>iaqM»^/uii :tji0' {^oipaUFity oC bis.^piMM 
•abroad. .'••.,■ •■ i • •-. : , • .>: / • . L..' .; • > •; 

* Thiat- he deserves that hamR* is certaih. Those wh*o read him in 
the original (and Italian is far from difficult to aiiy "body", especially if 
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1^^ fff 4? I^^^l> pi*' Fri^Dcli} S^QOsv what f n eudkts tarl^y ll^ has c^f 
' ^t<pry*|in^ pictijtre, and passioo, and the most dc*Iifl;htful h^anitj, all 
1(0LlcI;in;i ^tyle (he ^ost pfompt^ j^raceful^ and hiea^t-br^Athing in (he 
Vrprl^l. To tho^e who do not read him in I;talia;n, and who ^^1 th/ic 
ttV'Y cannot dUco^-er-hifn in hjs .English version, pert^p^ even this^ln^st 
literal version of one oif hi^s triftos will aifprd a ^glimpse of that pUfasant* 
ii.ess aii<} .|;iaiyt;te, of which they have so often heaKd. The language is 
.sufficiently unreserve^ it must be alj^wecjl ; but it js full of a genjal 
irnpujse.4 it is the reverse of any thing impertinent or iinsuitable ; and 
|h,e reader of true delicacy wil-t know haw to ^^stinguish it accordingly 
.fromjg.roissu€'Ss. Tfie old Italians^ not excepting Petfarch, wer,e accus- 
' tpmed tp hav.e more fa/tj^ iu the natural gpodness of such a timplicit3r 
>h|n wv^ aiid of a UVe mind was Shaksne^re. The turn round which 
' the poet makes frpon his p,rispn, .an,d the laurelled love which the 'lad jr 
had in store for herself^ make up an agreeable pair of imoges to the 
mind, present and absent. The repetition of thb word But is remark* 
My ajp^rehensive^nd enjoying. 

'pove 11^ per liirnr ud \yor di»^etto, 

iAa per amor e'per pietA di»»iTtffr 

1m b»Uii ednlcv mia uonica mVv.el , 

ij^ifUltrt^Mrigion^l ^.(["Jgej de la tIiIav* 

Sr^aUfjaiuno; io^^ail^^ro, cite diietio 

E, lion mariir, Vila "enon morte aHpetto, 

Kj^ giudice sever ni iegge grave s 

\ 'M^ heni((i)e accogTienze,^ ^a compleMi 
Licenzio^t, ma parole Nciolte 
tida QfEitrfrisiio, jna.riiif !vea2i, giiiQclii» 
^ ji 4^01 .^ do^^eineiue impre/ifi 
~ipn ^ilJe e in.»l««*» e -iJli'Me e.V'M.le yol** I 
ae potraii coii^|iriii, auco fieti poclu. . ' 



O Itteky prison, 'Uiihectt)>ii#it3r« 

WhejtK lM9aiy?r^(it;of4lg^ fiM't>ta/9f^i(te» 

,Slie h#a me fa8l,~my loyely enemy^ 
Olh.ers, at lurniiig of their prison key, 
8add«n| I triiimplM atnoe I have in stglit 
Not death but life, not sufferin}! but deliuhl. 
Nor law severe, nor judge that hears no pleai 

But gatherings (o the heart, butVvTrul blisses. 
But words that in such moments are no crimes. 
But laughii, and tricks, ^^nd winning ways; but Vissep^ 
Delicious kisses put deliciously, 
. A thousand, thousand, thpasand. thousand times.! 
And yet How fow wilt all those Umonai^ds bat 
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There he arriving round about doth (lie» 
And takes tunrey with biuie curious eye: 
Now this, now that, he taiteth tenderly. 

SrBNtML 
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TRANSLATION OF ANDHEA DE BASSO'S ODE TO A DEAD BODYi 
AND REMARKS UPON IT. 

We are gtven to understand by the Italian critics,, that tlie following 
t>de made a great sensation, and was aloiie thovglit sofficient to render 
its author of celebrity. It9 loathly heroine* had been it beauty of Fer-> 
rara, proud and luznrioas. It is written in a fierce Catholic spirit, 
and IS incontestibly very striking and even appalling. Images, which 
would only be disgusting on other occasioqs, aliect ns'beyond disgust, 
by the strength of such e&rncstness and. sincerity. He lays bare the 
mortifying Conclusions of the grave, and makea the pride of beauty bow 
down to them. What we have to say' farther on the poem, will better 
follow than precede it. - •< • 

RtioaoA de la tomba dVkra % t6Mi 
hn putrida tua talma, o donna enldili '^ '** " \ ' 
Or che di spirto nuda, '*!'' ,V" • '"•'*•"* 
E ci»^, e mnta, e aorda^ * •' ^ •-.»•«•• . 
Ai vermi da) pa«tarat' ' • ' ' 'V * ' 

E da la prima altura " ••.:*. i. -* 
Da fiera morte acosaa , . ■ ^ 

Fai ttio letto una fdssa. •..•.. a 

Notte, conthina noMe ^ 

Ti divora ed inghiotte, ' / ' 

E la puzza ti smembra • ^ " * 

Le bI pastoaa membra, '' . \ 

E ti Btai aita fitta per dfaprtto7 " ; ' ,* •; ' 
Come animal immondo al lact;ia stretto. " ' ] / 

Vedrai se ognun di te nifcttrA'fmWa, . ' /' 

E foffgirlk come garzon la aera 

Da l%>mbra langa e nera,) * f " 

Che atriscia per la mura ; 

Vedrai ae al too ittvitare' '' 

Alcan vorWk caaoare t 

Vedrai ae aeguiranti 

he turbe da gli amanti ; 

E ae il dl poHerai 

Par dove paaaerai t 

O pur ae apargerai tencbre a tezzo, 

Tal che a (e ateiaa verrai ia diaprezios 
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E lornenii 4!eiitro I'lmmoude bol|re 
Per minor pena de la tua baldansa. 
La tua ditonoransa 

> AHortfin (eVi TDlgc| . 

' Sffida^ oJciaaiAta» ' 

Che fo«ti tl sfrvnata r 
Queat* I il premio clie torns 
A chi tatoto s*adoraa, 
A chi nutfe sae cutne 
Seofa qua gill guardarne. 
Dove tutto le volv^ 
hi cenera ed in polvr, 
B dove non ^ wquia o ptn i U i w BB, 
Fine a qnel dl de i'ulcima Muceaca. 

Hbv* £ qne) bianco ae»o d* alabastm, 
Ch* ondolennvw aonw al iftarKtn^lutlO'? 
In &n|;o s* i ridfutto. ^ 
Dove gli occhi Iticenu, 
piif «]telle riaplendentt ? 
Ahl ehe ioi^ due oa veme. 
Dove orror vol $\ «epfO*k 
IV>ve il labbre ti hello 
Clie>piifeiidi (Mimello? ' 

;9ove la 9iMiim tottda r , 
1 , Dove U chiosMi bionda r 

K dove simmetrla di porMdif nf« ^ 
^tlo e amarfttoyeoine oebliAa a4 vento^ 

pen te) difa^ iOf iMUe (Sate a tante» 
l)empo verri cbe non sarai pi^belta, 
t! nofi parrai bitft quelhif 
' S Hoh iivtai in^aiMMMe* 
Or«cn>iwKilfrMlloi 
D ogni too antieo (asfo. • 

Cot* ^, clie non sia gnanto 
Di qnel tttoe9f)p/9 9MBllA2'> ' . . . ' 
€o»* ^, dov« OOP bolle, 
E vernie, e putridofl[ie« 
E pnzxa, e tnddiMiiA ? ,. 
Diromi, cot* ^«vCda' e« clie poMii jpijle* 
Far a* ttioi proci !e figure' aii^i 

Doyevi altra mercl chieder che amore:^ 

€>hieder dovevi at cielo pentimeiuo* 

Amor cot* £ ? un tnrmeoio* 

Amor cot* d? un dol ore.' 

E tn, ii^onfia e ti>perba, 

Ch' erf sol Hore ed erlin 

Che langaon iiati-^l^peoa» 

E te eredevi piena 

Di baltamo ii«mMtlKW« — 

Credevi d^ aver 1 ale ; 

Da volar tn le nnbi ; . ^ 

E non eri che- Amibt « 

Adorato in Egitto oirgi i^ d^WHifr 

In la tembiansa di Molottq eaf»e« 

Foco |riovd ch* ta ti dicetti : vannew. 
Vanne peiMita a pi^ del confetaore.. 
' Pi|sli ! Irate* io moro 

We le rabbiote taane 
Da r infernal dragone* 
da tttft^ietik non ponf 



Affiue al mio fallire. ,/.:'...'. 
lo vorrei ben QMirai . . , .< r > i 

Ma tl mi tiane il laccio, ' ; ., .; r 

Che per tirar ch* io faocio , : mi ... ] 

Romper not poaio panto; ;, :;*:<.! 

SI che oramai conranto ..,.,; ,yv 

Ho lo ipirito e r alma, a til piioi »oTe , .,.., r 

^ Togliermi per piet4 fuori 4i duolo. /? 

AUor si cbe U ttli*i> ttbil iaf la iTibardt .\ /,.'.■; '. 

Che merte a* giatfl 4 Mmao, « Obn 4l mb^e; 

Vodettti nai per sorte ..'.',. •• ,. - / 

Putir che dorme^ rarb, .T 

Raro chi noD •' attetT 

Dai footti Anche nou brevi. , ,^, ,., 

Tueareatiorainalto . ' ^ \ 

Sopra il stellato imaltb» 

E di ft ne la foiM 

Vedreati le tue oisa .;7 * 

E candide e odoroie . i 

Come i gigU e le roiet 

E nel (fi poi de TangeHcfc frombii* 

Voleniier verria r alma a la iua iomba. 

Cansont'iettiie lik dtentro t ^ 

In qoeir orrido centro^ ... i 

Fuggi poi prettoy'e'dineiehe noti tpert 

PietJ^ chi aspetta di penliml a i — 



1MB fron? the loathiome and devonrmg tomh^ . 

Give up thy body, woman withftttihear^ . 

Now that ite worldly part 

la over« and deaf, blind, and Awnb, * 

Thou terveat worms for food i - . . « 

And from thine altitode • v ^ • • * 

Fierce death haa alial(e«^i«t4io«miKi4 the«4a94 Hi 

ThybadwIMiiii^pii;. ^ ., rf 

Night, endlesa night hath got thee 

Todtttehandtoeagltitcbeel - .. i 

And rotlaiuiai»4)ODfiMioda 

Thy limbe and their tleek rounder 

And <bou art stuck there, stuck there, ta deafiik« 

Like A foal animal in ^ (rap at nigfat. 

Come ia "the public path, and aee how all 

Shall fly thee, as « obild goes shriejung bacjc .. 

From something long and blackji 

That mocks Along the walU 

See if the kM will stay 

Tohear what4hoa wouldstaayft .; 

See if thine arms can w|» 

One soul to think of siDi . 

See if the tribe of wooers 

Will now beooiiM pofsoarti 

And if where they make wa^t . 

Thou*lt carry now the day 4 . - . . . 

Or whether thoo wilt spread not such iQttl night. 

That thou thyself shalt feel tkashuddar and the fright- 

Yes, till thou torn into the loatlity hoTe, 
As the least pain to thy bold-facednest. . . . .. ; , ^ 

There let thy foul distress 

l^ivru coua4 a:poa iby ioulj . ; 
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And cry, O wretch in a throvd, ' '"• ''••" /** ^ • 
Thai wast to headstrong proud, ♦ * V /" "**' "^ *. ' 
This, this is the reward, .'' "»•"» "" ' * 

For hearts that are so hard, ' ' ' * ^"" ^- i 

That flaunt so, and adorn, • « J !<•« it'; 

And pamper then, ^d scorn , "' .'..wiai . • .' 

To cast a thought db wp hUh^r, - . ' . - . . o j . : - ; - . ; 
Where all things comelo with\E^r^' ^•'^ I ^'*'l '^-^ - ' 
And where no resting is, and jio ri?|^fktaiice». , ,'^ , 
Even to the da^ oCi)i«^ IfisUwful ^iH^ii^^.'^ ...,.„ 

Where is that alabaster bosom nqyr^ , \ , ., \"l . 
That undulated once, like sea on*s^re^<^ ^.,\'| ,..' 
•Tis clay uuto the core. ^.j , , ,. ..*j.^' .^," ./ .< j 

Where are those sparkling eyes^ /, _. „■ ^^'^, * 
That were like twins o* the skies? * V. •. 
Alas, two caves are they, \. . ' i 

\ Filled only with dismay, .". .^ / 

Where is the lip, that shone ., . ; „ i ' : - 

Like painting newly done? ►, t .,; .j ;. , 

Where the rouud cheek ? ftodvUcr^^ .' r 
The sunny locks of hair? „* . ,j..i \ .i - 

And where the symmetry that bore nicm'all? '"' - 
(lone, like the broken clouds wheii!lihe(>io4«-fii)(. - 

Did I not tell thee this, over and oyer ? ,, . 

The time will come, wlian thou will. not. be r«iE^ 

Nor have that conquering air ? 

Nor be supplied with lover? 

Lo! now oehold the fpui^ 

or all that se6i^i> of shames' 

Is there one spat th« dame -J 

In all that fondled flesh ? ...••-•». 

One limb that's not tW liiesli - • ,'*.•;.'... 

Of worms, and sore oSence^ . j •/./-. ^i ^^ ,. r 

Aii^ horrible succulence ? ' «'■'"• • ••'«< > "il !>i' '* 

Tell Me, is ihAiV one? j«fi'one Jot remidiitrt^^: ' • ' ^ > j < 

To shew thy loyers now the shaped whiefi>tfttfu'^st<vstn in I 

Love?— Heaven should be<imYJW«(ifQt^i^nMliln^e(«e| 
For power to weep, and to boW'dtowit WI^S'M>t/l. ' • • / 
Love ?—rTis a fiery dbli»^ - » ''"> - « ••'' I • - *< • •' rf- i 

A punishmeiitliWheirii. - . • • i^«'Jtr n* 

Yet thou, puffed wlih.i-Ky'^ow>^riy ••• ''-fM.. : i 

Who wert bu^ IIS the, flower 

That warns us in i1i^-p^a1m>,' ' - ' ' l '- •.'••• ••• '••'"^'*' 

Didst think thy veins ran bp\t^ ,'• '";• ' * * ' 

From an immortal fount! '" ' ." • *' • 'v •'', • '',\ 

Didst lake on thee to mount-"' '' '\- i:n^.' j ■ ^ '.-. T 
Upon an angel's wings, ,."'''''* "' ' " • ••'• "• 

When thou wert but ai (h}n«4 •/ ' '' '' ' * • ' ' ' ' ^' 
Clapped, on a day, in iEgy|iiVc«t*!ro|r^i»- • i •' ♦ •'' 

Under the wp^sfiipped nature ef a' dd{^. ••'•■''• \' ' / 

111 would it help thee now,f#ere*rt*i i«yi ^'' ' / ' •' ' 
Go, weep at thy confessorV fecrt,' alVdcVVt '" ••;••'' 
•• Help^ .lather, ^r. I die: . .. . « « ^. .••^ 
Sef— see— hefctiowsljisArer, * "»■•«»'* •.-.:///) 

*!v'»H^;nie'81rafetJtittldr- f' ''^' - ' : ••'^ •'»' 

Oh, be thou a strong lioi4 • ...',, i< . » 
Betwixt my foc'and me! . ,",'^ ,'. ' i 

For 1 would fain be free, ' ' - ' * ' ' W - • ' -^ 
But am so bound in iil^ * ' .'!'^'/i 

That struggle as 1 will, ' ' ' * "'i' -' * 
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It tlrAiocmefo the tast| .' 

And I am iotiiig faftt 

My breatU and my poor .Mul, and thoa art he 

Alone canut save me in thy piety.*' . ' *' 

ButjhpndidMapnile parhapt, thou thing besotted, I 

, . . Because, with ttome, death is a sleep, a word? . 

Ha»t thou then ever heard * \ ' 

Of one that slept aikd rotted? . , 

Bate is the sleepini^ face. 

That wakes not as it was. • ^ 

Thou shouidV have earned bi^h heaven, 

And then (liou might'st have given 

Glad looki below, hndaeea 'x' ' 

Vhy buried boaea serene • . ' 

^ f . .M As odorous and as fair,. 

As evening lilies are; 

And in the day of the great tnimp'of doom, 

Happy thy soul bad been to join them at the tboib. 

Ode, go thou down, and enter 
Tlie horrors of the centre. 
/ Then fly amain, with news of terrible fate 

^o those who think they may repent them late. -' f 

Certainly, all this is rery powerfal. The picture of the once beau- 
tiful, proud, and unthinking creature, caught^ and fixed down iu a 
ira^ting trap, — the calling upon her to come forth, and see if any onfe 
will now be won into her open arras, — ^the taunts about the immortal 
balm which she thought she had in her veins, — the whole, in short, c^ 
the terrible disadvantage under which she is made to lisiten wrfh 
tinearthly cars to the poet*s lecture^ affects the imagination to shud- 
dering. 

No wonder that such an address made a sensation, even'upon the 
gaiety of a sobthem city; One may conceive, how It fixed the super* 
siitious more closely over their metfitations and skulls ; how it s^nt 
the young, and pious, and humble, upon their knees; how it bsialked 
tTie yivstcity of the serenaders ; brought tears into the eyes of affec^ 
tibnate Forers ; and shot doubt and confusion even into the (^he^ks df 
the merely "wanton. Andrea de iiasso, armed with the lightnings of 
his church, tore the covering from the grare, and smote up the heait 
"of Ferrara as with an earthqtfake. 

; For a lasting impression however, or for such a one as he would 
hire desired, the author, with all his powers, oVer shot his mark. 
fA^h htrnd again dver earthquakes, as nature resumes her serenity. 
The Ferrarese returned to their loves- and guitars, lirhen absolotio^ 
had set'them to rights. It was impossible iildeed that Andrea d» Basso 
ishduld have succeeded fn fixing such hnpresdons-npon the mind; and 
it would' have beetl an error in logic ds well as every tWng else, if he 
had. }Ie committed himself both'as'a theoIogKtn and a philosopher. The 
alliisidn, towards the end of hts ode, is to the G&tholic notion, that the 
'deatli of a Saintly person is accompanied by what they call *' the ddoiir 
of sanctity ;*»— a litcralized metdphbr, which they must often have been 
pc^rpleked to maintain. But the assents of Superstition, and the in- 
stinct of common sense, always keep a certain separation at bottom; 
and the ^oet drew such a picture of olortalityj as Av<)uld iftfafiibiy be 
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applied (o eTerj one, ticioas or Tirtnous* It WM loo close and mor* 
tifyingy eren for the egotism of religious faacj to oTorcotne* All would 
have an inaterest in contradicting It somehow or other« . 

On^the other hand, if thej coaid not well contradict or bear to 
think of it, his mark was otershot th^e. it has been ^bsenred, in 
times of shipwrecks, plagues, and <»ther clrcottstances of a common 
despair, that upon the usual prin<(iplti of extremes meeting, mankind 
turn about upon death theii" pursuer, juid iefy him to tke teeth. The 
superstious in Tain exhort them to thfok ; and threaten them with the 
consequences of their refusal. They h^ve threats enc^ugh. If they 
could 4hlnk to any purpose of refr^m^nt, they woiqI^ But time 
presses ; the exhortation is too like tiw evH it wo^dd iiemedy ; and 
they endeatour to crowd into a few moments all the enjoyments, to 
which nature has give^ them a tend^ncya and to which, with a natural 
piety beyond that of theif IbrBateners, they fealthat tboTihaTe botb a 
tendency and a right. If many such odes as Bassq's coui€| bare been 
wiitten, — if the court of Ferrara had turned 9|ip$rstUloi|8 and patro- 
nized such productions, the neait age wo«ld not aoMvly have been 
lively ; it would hare been debaildted. 

Agaio, the reaso^iiog of snch appeals to the g^eral aense* is absurd 

in ita«lf» They call upon us to join life and Aeath together ;*-▼ 

t» think vf what we arc not, with the feelings of wh»t we are ; to be 

rery 4»ff<^reat, and yet to bo the saqfve* Hypochondria may do this; 

m pKJmoboly iin^giaatiofi, or a strong imagination of any sort, may 

4e It for a time ; but it will never be done generally, and nature never 

iitlf.iid^d it akoold. A decaying dead body is no jao^e the real human 

being,,than a waf ch, stopped and mutilated, is a time-piece, or cbld water 

m^arm) -or ^ numb fiuger ui the same i^tate of sensation as the one next 

it, or any pot modificntion pi being the. i^ame a^ another... We, may 

f»lch' owraeWee hy Imagmtion^nto tJbls'ftate of beUig; bpit it is oar* 

iael'ireSy inodifi^ by our pi^sen^. totalities aad sensation, that we do 

^ilich Iher^v What we may be otherwi^, is another thing. The me- 

iaatiholjr imsgination m^y gire it melancholy fancies ; tbe lirelier one 

may if it pleases, suppose it a state of exquisite dissolution. The phi* 

ioSQpber sees ti) H nothing but a contradiction to the life by which we 

judge of it, and a dissolution of the compounds whkh held us. toge^ 

%hw^ Thofe is one tbing a^uie in such gloomy beggings of a qnes- 

'.tioii, whicb throws th^m back^vpoo the prescriptions of wisdom, and 

4yrevent« t^iem from becoming general. - They are always accompanied 

Aty iUkheftUh* We do not meaii a breaking up of the frame, or that 

<vary road %P deat|i» which may be a kindly and chearful one, tUu* 

hwrned hy the sunset, asyov^th was by tbe dawn : but a polluted and 

nrtifioial static of bloody or.iuiin^afilcient vigour of eRisteBoey<«»that 

•Bisttein fthoi^ti vi^Vi^is.an exertion to tbe general condition of bu*^ 

frianity, .^ndaQts like the proof of a rule to the intentions of Ni^ture, . 

|?or thefte-aie so kind^ that no ipistak^ in the world, not even vice itr 

flell, IS flO snfe lo confuise a man's sensatioms and render tbem mebm- 

^holf^ Nature iseems to isay to us, ^^ Be, above all things, as natural 

m you can contcive^-^-as much as possible in tbe best fashion, of the 

nioiild ia wfUkh lc9M> jon, and y^ sb«d) be happy." Hot is this iui« 



hiclcy for rMvte, htti most lucky : for \t tA^n iwif H§ jpffcfc, Anil 
tesLwen it all Its chedrfulneiss. ReaT VlOe will ftobll be foumt&ht \mA 
vahealthineM : nor cotild »0(d1et]f^-havo a bettei* gM^ to tlM» t^orttt-r 
eion of its moral sjritrm, thftn by makfrtg (hem tts ootnpatlbl^ as poAiri^ 
ble with etery healthy impul^. But why, it may be fl^<>d, ttW 
we dot all healthy ? It is impostible to say s but this Is cettalti, th^e 
the oftener a man asks himself that (^aestR^n, the more Intimations he 
has that he is to tiy and get out of the tendency to ask therm. , VlTo 
asfay lire elsewhere : we may be compounded over again, and fedeite 
a new consciousness here ;*-« guess, which if it seems draarf at Urst, 
night lead us to make a hearen of the earth we lite ht, eten f^ our 
own saketf hereafter. But at all events, |iat, as Jupiter says in ih^ 
fcble, your sltoolder to the wheel ; and put it as diearfally as yow 
tan. xhe way that Andrea de Basso should have set about l«formhig 
the grosser Ferrarese beauties, would have been to shew tliem' th^ 
their enjoyments were hurtful in proportion as tliey wevc eatravagant ; 
and less than they might l>e, in proportion as they were \n txtd tsstei 
But to ask the healthy to lie hypochondriacal ; the beautlfal to f hioK 
gratuitously of ugliness ; and-the giddy, much less the wlse^ to ilesire 
to he angels ih heaven by representing God aS a cruel and etertal pa*' 
ntsiier, — is what nerer could, and never ought to have, a lasting elfeeC 
on humanity. 

It has been well observed, that life is a series of present senMlbfisu 
It night be added, that the consciousness of the present nromefit isone^ 
of the strongest of those present sensations. Still this consciousness \f^ 
a series, notajine; atariety with Intervals, not a continuity and at 
haunting. If it were, it would be unhealthy : If it were unh^Uhy, it 
would be melancholy ; If it were tnelanchofy, the evident systetif 
«|M^n wltich tiature acts would he different. Thus it is Impossible, that 
men shou\d be finally led by gloomy, and not by pleasant d6ctHnes. ' 

'When the Ferrarese beauties read the poem of Andreii de fl^sso, it 
ocdapied the.series of their sensations for a little while, moreoi* lesfl 
according to their thoughtfof ness, and more or less even then accord- 
ing to their unhealthiness. The power of roluntary thoughts is pro* 
portfoiled to the state of the health. In a little time, the Ferrarese, 
lieittg tike other general moltitodes, and even gayer, wouhT torn to 
their usual reflections and enjoyments, as f hey accordrngly did. About 
that period Ariosto was born. He rose to vindicate the charity and 
good-will of nature ; and put forth more real wisdom, truth, and 
even piety, in his willing enjoyment of the creation, than ail the monks 
hi Ferrara could have mustered together for centuries. 

t*o conclude, Andrea de Basso mistook his own self, as well as the « 
means of instructing his callous beauty. We can imagine her dis- 
agreeaMe enough. There are few things more oppressive to the hearty 
than the want of feeling in tho^e whose appearance leads others to feel 
intensely ;— the sight of beauty sacrificing its own real comfort as well 
as ours, by a heartless and indiscriminate love of admtration from youn^ 
and old, the gross and the refined, the wise and the foolish, the good* 
natured and tlie ill-natured, the happy-making and the vicious. If 
Andrea de Basso's heroine was one of this stamp, we can imagine iier 
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to bave Irritated bU be^t feelings, as wtU 4S bis mora snspf^ioiis ones. 
^We hope sb^.vas not merely a giddy creature, who had not quite pa-* 
tience enough with her confessor. We hope aliio,— many other things.. 
Confessors are not persons to be proToked, either by ladies or gentlo- 
men. Alfred the Great, when a youth, was accustomed to turn a deaf 
ear to the didactics of his holy kinsman St. Neot ; for which, says the 
-worthy Bishop Asser, who was nevertheless a great admireV of the 
King, and wrote his life, all those troubles were afterwards brought 
upon him and his krngdom. Be this as it may, and supposing the Fer- 
rarese beauty to have been a cruel one, in the sense which the reli- 
giovs poet implies, he was not aware, while triumphing orer her jfoor 
folly, and endeavouring to enjoy the thought of her torments, that 
be was confounding the very sentiment of the thing with its reverse, 
and doing his best to make himself a worse and more hard->hearted 
person than she. His efforts to make us think lightly of the most 
beautiful things in the external world, by shewing us that thpy ivill 
not always be what they are,-**that a smooth and graceful limb will 
not for ever be the same smooth and. graceful limb, nor an eye an, eye, 
nor an apple an apple^ are not as wise as they are po^ticaU To 
have said that the limb, unless admired with sentiment as well as ordi* 
nary admiration, is a very common-place thing to what it might be, 
and that there is more beauty in it than the lady supposed,^ wojald have 
b^en good. , To make nothing of it, because she did not make as much 
as she could, is unwise. But above all, to consign her to eternal 
punishment, in the next world, because she gave rise to a series of 
fugiti¥e evils in this,— granting even that she, aild not her wrong edu-> 
cation, was the cause of them,— is one of those idle worry ings of him- 
self and others, which only perplex further what they cannot explain^ 
and have at last &irly sickened the world into a sense ot their un- 
iiealthiaess* ;. ^• . 

. What then remains of the poetical denouncements of Andrea :de 
Basso ?. .. Why the only thing which ought to remain, and which when 
left to Uself retains nothing but its pleasure^—^their. poetry. When 
Dante and Milton shall cease to have any effect as religious dogma* 
tizers, they will still be the mythological poets of one system of faitb, 
as Ilomer is of another. So immortal is pleasure, and. so surely does 
it escape out of tbe throng of its. contradictious. 
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THE INDICATOR. 



There he arriving round abont doth flir^ 
And takes rarrey with busie curiout eye; 
Now thi«» now tliat, he tasteth tenderly.' 
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tHOUGIlTS AND GUESSES ON HUMAN NATURE. 

cowvoBtdii OP MOon ow umfi* 
• pRoptf: nndprtalLe to settle what ideas they shall have under such 
and ^iMsh circtfrnstances of being, when it is nothing but their present 
ssUte of being, that enables them to ha v^ those ideas. '' 

. TARIETT OF THE COLOURS 09 PERCfcPTlbtt. 

» • •» • I 

•There is reason (p suppo^, that ji^ar perceptions and sensations aro 
muqh Qior^ diffisfent tjntVi yfe inp^ine, evefi upon the most ordinary 
thiipg^i sufi^ ^^i^fsibl^ object^ in generali and the sense of existence* 
W^Mv? ^no9ghjn,q9ini|ip;i^j(oi: cpmmof intercourse; l)ut the d'e^aiU 
%rfi iif^mWf^i M»w^. mv .pcfcetye in. t^e .yariety of palates. . All 
Vl^^piAAn? )S(jpr'ef*4m>P9 sv^eet, a^d^our ; but one nian prefers sour id 
I wcye^, J M^ «\[i^b^r thf s and thiit variety of ^ pour an^ sweet. ^* What 
^en IS th^ i^jf f attempting, to jnak,iQ th^m fligree ?^ WJ^Xf ^^ niay 
try to make^them agree upon certaia general modes of IhinlLiDg and . 
means of pleasures— we may colour their existence in the gross^ 
though he mast leave the particular shades to come out by themselves. 
We may enrich tiieir stock of ideas, though we cannot oontroni the 
items of the expenditure. ^ 

. CAimOT. 

^' But what if we cannot do even this ?'' The question is answered 
by experience. Whole nations and ages have already been altered in 
fheir modes of thinking. Even if it were otherwise, the endeavour is 
itself one of the varieties ; one of the modes of opinion and means of 
pleasure. Besides, Cannot is the motto neither of knowledge nor 
liumiiity. There is more of pride, and ignorance, and despair, in it, 
than of the modesty of wisdom. It would settle not only the past, but 
the future;, and it would Settle tl^e future, merely beca^ise the past 
has not been inilueQced by those that use it. 
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Who are these men that ineastire futurity by the shadow of their 
OAi'n littleness ? It is as if the loose stones lying about a foundation 
were to say, " You can build no higher than our beads." 

SUPERSTITIOIf AND DOCTRINE. 

Superstition* attempts ip set(ie^Y%rf t|ii|i<^;by a^s^r({o|i ; which never 
did do, and never will. And like all assertors, even well-inclined 
ones, it shews its conscious feebleness in anger and threatening. It 
commnnds us to take its problems for.granted, on pain of being tied up 
to a triangle. Then come its advocates, anjd assert that this mode of 
treatment is proper and logical : which is making bad worse. The 
worst of all isj that this is the way in which the finest doctrines in the 
world are obstructed. They are Kke an excellent child, making the 
Grand Tour with a foolish overbearing tutor. The tutor runs a 
chaniteL^f SjiciHirg the child, Hud. ^akf» their presence di^greeable 
wherever they go, exceptjo their tradesmen. Let us hope the child 
has done with his tutor. 

SECOND TBOI76UT OV TDS TARIETT OF THE COAOORS OP PBRCEFTIOIV. 

We may gather -from what we read of diseased imagmations^ bow 
much our perceptions depend upon the modification of our being. 
Vfe see, how personal aWd inexperienced we are when we deterinine 
thai such mid suchlifeiis itiuBt Ddce plcice under othjer circuin3tii8Q»s, 
aad si^ch a<icI.j|]fA:Ar«U,h4: tie «lway«. Mi^ut^ble. {^ks^&ujre m<i^i 
always be pleasure, ah4 paj* be pajn,. bepoiiae. tb^se are ^ntly names 
for certain results* But the results themselres will be pleasure- 
nble or painful, iiccording to whart they act'u)3on. A man in health 
bi^com* s sickly ; Ite baa a ft^ver^ ts tight-lieMled, Is Irfpoehondrmeal. 
Tfia Ideas are deranged, or re-arrange themselyes; and^a set «f netr 
mt.fc i^pt i o n s J ,1 n tl col o u r i n gs of h is e xi sto i\ ctf, iiftke *placfe^' «» tif' ft Kalei* 
do^scopf* whf-n we shake It. The conclusioft fe^ ihat^eryfeilteW^ft bf 
mt physical particles, or of whatever el^e We' ar^'cotopiHiHd^d'WMr 
pr^'uct.'S a different set of p<-TCt^prtons mill senSttlidiis; ' •^WhAV'yiri tM 
hfertli of body and mind h the fittest statie of oiir'cotoflosfafe^'bpdil 
€*flHti: bae the state of p^rcrptrnn which' is'sickljr' to' '^r'^Me- if 
exist<?ncc^^ may be hmlthy to another, ' ; • ; . -i • 

Of all fmpoaition^ •« the pmblys, th^ gi^^t^ftt ^e^niito b^ jea^h. it 
resembles the threatening faces on each side tbe Tr^a^ury. Qr rathert 
it is a necessary bar to our tendesiey te move forward. Nature sends 
ITS Mt^f hier h9n<l wUb such, nv^ impetus to^war4s increase of etijoy- 
Wk^h^i tb«t Bomeihing vt- obli^e^ to be 6f^ flit. the ejcic( oif the arenMe we 
np-ctiH) t4> moderate oijr bias afid m^V^e us ei^y thQ present being. 
fJ^ih s^rr^^ tfi m^ke Ds Uii^^ not (^ jtseU; but of whia is^bout us. 

CnrtDHOOD AND KlfOWLKlSOB. ' • ' 

' Wh'en children ate iu gooif healt^ and tenxper, they hare $ «jense of 
f^xtstence which seems too exquisile to last. It is madeup of clearness 
of blood, frbshiiess of perception, and trustingness of heart. \¥'e re- 
member the time, when the green rails along si set of suburb gardens 
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iitcdl 4« fill ttdfttUvft lerkis ^ MUa^ MM^frAml. $e«Mi^io;it,.{iefM}|) 
KUtaioatifig* A«cai4'Hig tot tiM^ sftlte^ <Hi4i bfl^Uhf We* te)re(ffi»HJF 
Slf inpi«98 df thbibdfii^ttiU^ to;fea^!iiotMii§ «(:«NMif. Otter „^l««4!ffrf)^ 
^wWcfc iMferiwHl n» for i*anx pftiiisi Xto b^ tim^ to fatehf^fi^ifi) ^ 

here fiMy tkwl Aif« Ideiver ^r^>|.feelli.siiilliftffe|tt|(n of fr(}flh;AnA iy«»»iyi 
UitUm^ vpon ityasia ourly ffkiii|*<Mi A ftw Miof)4Ag, wMher itf avuiiiry 

aone a sort of young action (not to add a wise one)^.aifAit)i9 §ense.fl( 

power it gives you Qver the. coining day, produce a mixture of ifghU 

ne^s and self-p^^ssessloii in one's feeling;^, which a 'sick man must not 

despatr of b^caase hh does not, feel ft ^he 6m in^uMgC Btff ^^0m Viis 

teform should be adopted' by degrees. ¥Mii ikesi Way to m^MftAdl'it 

hi to be^rn ivfth ^Ifowfng fatr play t6 fhe oHMr iid^ of the-d^stidl^ 

(See No. IV page 117.). To return «o'o«y ntttlntf^llit. AftJi* tWlte 

hood, comps a kno\rle(lge of evil, or a sbphHrtl^te^ild uAhi^lMiy' Mbi« 

of lite i or one produec^s thje o^her, and bdtR'afe dttmferiedl Mf^r/ 

thing tells lis ^d get back to a stkte of cKildk«6d,^-^ii,* ^r^Mdlk^^ 

imaginatfon^.reason, 'passion, hatural irffei^fion ot t^ile()y, tW^beitjerpait 

6fi^K^to;f. . if knowV^d^' is.sup|}osed'to b* }bcMApu.tili(e'-#jMfh'^{«^,* 

khowt^dge would sacrifice He^^elf, ff heceiskry, to thtft Miie^eMM^, Yb^ 

ahe sAso telb us to do sii. 'But as a fitfte Vno^f^jge il^M feaHs \H 

awsiy from h4|pfp?nc«Bs, S6 a^ greyer ka«vlMs^ ttttv be'il^siliifed^to i^fhug 

ma baci: tn;t^ a filler r^^^ijt i^f It;' ; 7 ' '* 'r''' '"''' '* '•'"* 

* • '» ■'•''->•'.''.!' : J- *; •• i.:',r v,' , < ;;[> 

btftl^fid 

' betteriq^' thfe eiliaitlott of^Wr jq^elflft/.' i4to( 
would say tr ^-^ "* ^^ > .^^Ji^ i:i:^.^uD.y}^D,:L 

Cuires were I 

extend the' hnjipiness whicK it ha^^fakeit aWlij|r«' It miist' do^by'ttuj? 
tomfort, a» i' friend may do hy^olie^^Tbo^^}: enWch^'lt tHtj*"M 
comments. One man grows up and getsf ubties^tKy Wlil^^iiit'^ciAyw- 
ledge; another, with it. The larw i e rmi iFers and does not know why. 
|1#».I9. vtihappy^ and he .Asesunh^ppifiepSy but he. c^n;dp..npthing 
either for hUns^f.pr others* The ; latter suifers, and dis|B(xv|^r^ WY^ 
He suflfc^rs eireii m#iw, (lecaiise he kuows^more; hfit he leacns a^ao^Jioiiip^ 
1^ diminish aiifering^n. others, tfe learns too J^ apply his Jkno wTojto^^ 
tf>^^-^yrpp9^fll^M.^^^. thaX ^ ^ MunseU suffers frpm the,worla^ 
want of knowledge, so the progress ^t |^a€p«leclge rwpuld tak^ f^9^ 
both the world's sufferings and his own; The efforts to thi^ end 
worry him perhaps, and ma4t&"hini'sk$lely ; upon which, thinking is 
pitOntraniartI toibe inpiBUiluaitO hoaHJK! And it ma/ b6 eo^ u)idf^r^ih|sc 
iiMxinlataffiGes». W:hat then, if it battel's the health of tjie^mnnt^.^ 
fibt thkikiT^itey.aiso; toacb'him 'h^w to b& hieitHhiVr., A gtsnii^of, 
crichiet'wnta g|r««H^ may ' dp for hlni, -what- ii0 u^Aut ; of ii\Qai^\ >9raii4<ir 
haiiiejdiDiM :autidiaBi;i(h«tiOihe£iuindyiLh« ^ih^iyjiir.^UMat ulV^U^M^P^^ 
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tfaece ptftnti, then th« kifercbeft itfctty : \m UnM. m> Hihikhi^ k fAmw 
jpa took him for. Addhon thoiild fa»?e gdt m Iwrytbackr ' fittC««d «f 
walking Qp^awl dpw« a roomi In hia Inmi», wiih a- t^U iif ^wiiRr it 
each end of iK Siakspipare divided his tine betwten towp aad conn^ 
iiy, and in the latter part of his life,. Imik, and pbmtcd^ and.)ieMfed bia 
daughter Sasanna. SoIobiob in hii old age plajed'tfae Ahacreon ; and 
with Milton's leave, <^ Ma wisest heart'* was not so mnchotit mthia 
natter, as when his royai impatiencis induced him to sayi that ew^iy 
thing was Tanitjr. » 

CBILOaOOO-->OLD AOB-~OUB dutint. 

There appear^ to be somqtfatng in th^ comjpositik^n of humanity like 
wliat wehave observed in thaj( of mostc. The musician's first thought is 
apt to !>e hia finest : he. must carry it on, aodmak^ a second part to hia 
air ; and lie becomes inferior. Nature in like manner (if we majr speak it 
without proianeoess) appears to succeed best in making childliood and 
youth* .The symphony is a little perturbed; but in what a sprightly 
mapner th^ air sets ojQT ! What purity ! What grace ! What touch* 
imgsimpUopty ! Then comes sin, or the notion qf it, and '' breaks the 
fair mn^ic.^' Well did a itiser than ^^ the wisest heart" bid us try and^ 
oputioue phildreu. .Qut there are foolish as well a$ wise children, and 
itis « apeciai mark of ; the former, whether little, qrgro^n^, to. aifect 
mamhoodi and to. Qon(ound it wi^h panning and yiolence«r-I)o nvendle, 
in order tliat life and its freshness m^be as often i(nd as lugLltltu- 
dinously. renewed as possible? Or do children grow old, t)iat our 
consciousness may attain io^me better mode of P^ing through a rough 

Sith? Snper^tiou.anjjiq^e;'^ ^nlj tP pecple:|:.usy i^n4 makeups B?irtjal. 
^ti|re<i(p9irer8 jbothing. But N^tuj-e^^ ca|m and resolute silence^tem 
us ajt pnc^ to bope (or tife future, Jin^.tci ^q our begt ^6 (^njp^ llie'pr^^ 
^eBt4 What if it is the aim o^ her ^fprt^man^liip Iq produce' se|jf^moxiu^ 




tipn^ fi)^nf8t,and afiectjonate) .1? a p.^arge tobem(i4^ cfuly by^a^iity, 
\yh^^ Uto do.with. them/ ; . 7» ' V V,, ,' 

•'••: -• • . . ! . r • ' innnBA-wioa. ;;.••' 

Either this worl^ (to'use the style ^f Marbus Antoninus)^ H ttittvai 
to h6 what it is, or it Is not. Ifit is not, then our endetiVours to ren'!> 
der it otherwise are right :-^if it 1^, then we must be as we are; and 
seek excitement through the same 'means, and our endearourif are stiff 
right. In either case, endearovr is good and hsefal; bat'fttoheof 
t^,the Want of it must be a mistake. ' " ,'" ' V* 

• : 40011 Apro Bviw . , .■'[,. , 

Nature is justified (to speak biifrianly) in tlie ordinary itate. of. the 
world, granting it is never to be made better, because the sum^good 
upoit the whole is greater than that of evil. For in the list of good«t 
we are not only to rank ail the more obvious pleasures which wo agree 
to call auch, but inucb tbat is ranked under the bead of mer« excite^ 
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pMfn^ lakfMgihopt lov the grbund of it, a«d aCttoh tot the memis* ByC 
we1i«vrtto>ft|^t^ron ttifat aoodan^^ itiif abstain Iron tadea v— a i iig iq 
iHPtU'rtiieVfeBditiba of '«Rir 8pecm,<>weie ifr^ttlffar He 'SalDaNif indU 
vldoklf Mifdiiiig.'- Nature,, who is toftntte, kas-arif^lit ti aCt ia the 
grots* Nelibing: but an infinite aafievlnj^ tkonld miU^e Mi'«lop $ asA 
tkat sheirid make k«r atop, were4he indivkkml wko.iaintleljr saffered 
ihe only ijiiiabitant'pf kis kell. Hxwfeo: md - Eartk^abfKild p^iitioato 
Iw'ididliabed, father tkan (kat .one ssdk nioMtrosity shovld iexist.: it to 
the absardest as well as most impioos of^aUitke dsckOBAf.feary/ :T# 
suppose that a Divine Being can sympathize with oar happiness, is to 
sappose tb^t he can sympathize with our misery ; but to spppose that 
Ke'carisympathlife f^ith mlscffjr; and ytet suffet infinite" tai^el-y to etist, 
t&therthan putf atl end'to misery ahd happiness together, Is to contra- 
dict his sympathy with happiness, >ind to trtake hith ptef^f a poiit!v<» 
evil to a negative otie, the existence bf torment to the cassation of f^iMg. 
As nature therefore, if considered at ill, mqst be coiisidered as'rtegu- 
lated in her operations,' thbogh infinite, we must look to fugitive suf- 
fering as nature must guard' against permanent; she carves out ont 
work for us in the gross : .we must atb^nd to it in the detail. To leave 
every thing to her, would be to settle into another mode of existence, 
or stagnate into death. If it h^ tslid that she wfill:take care of us at all 
events, we answer, first, that sh^ does not do so in t4te ordinary details 
1^ liffr, mother earns our food for «a, nor washes ioiir bodiea, noir Wf i|«t 
oftr^took^ ;^ secondly, that ofitMngatrsefnUlookiDgaridiiDOQrtaiD^ slie in-^. 
cit^s us to know the proiil and pvobnbility ;>«tid .thirdly^ «(fla;weiliaYa 
hhifod ill 8l previovto Dbs«mitMB>^ that »*kno#ftig'ho«.filrrV^nw)i( 
eavrymn the'iitffMis^of^impvefMDeat^towattAi viiok'flhe^iMM g|vffi«)$ 
ft-blbs, it beeemeii'tiS'Oa every grilling* boAk-o^igtutnact kn4(iSM9d#ai^ 
f04ry« ^ • .. . > •• .1 -.' ' r.> /' t'i ., '.".:.• •'.: »T ' ■!?'> ri -. ♦.:♦ m-M •* 

DBGRADIITG IDEAS. ettlWtlfVr ,r.yf\) U'^'^*-^'\\h\ i ij 

The superstitio^SJ.4.fl:iJhfir.cpotI:s^dictoxy rf;pi'j^fntation8 of God, 
<|aU hivi virtuous and 
induces them to jinal^e 

damned if they ao not _ .^ , ._ 

ihiniL they shaH bfe damned also. If tfieydp jldt grkf ait;d|isiy aiifrHJe'W 
him the virtues incompatible with dam ncitio'ti. Being s^an^bHIiry'df 
praise, they tktnklhe will bfe parH^alarly angiy afnot bemg praised. 
Th^y shudder to tkihk thdaiffilv^slietter, and hasten to malboam^^ds 
for it by declaring tbemseives as worthless as ke.is woi*thyw. ■ '■ ^ > ^ 

GREAT mSTIirCTIOIff TO BJB MA I>B IW BIGOTS. 

. Theteare two sorts of: religious bigots, the unbead^yand thq fi^ 
feeHiig. The fear of tkefbrmer is mixed with humanity, and t^ 
jiever succeed in thinkit^ ihemselvea favourites of God^ but ^heir se/iaa 
of seearity is Embittered, by aversions which they dare- no^ own to 
tkemselvesyand* tecror for the fate of thosi». who are npt f^ iuqky. T,l^ 
vnfecAing bigot is a mere unimaginative. 4^nimal,.wh^S9 ^konghU ar^ 
coadned to tk^ anug«ess of bis own kennel, and. who would. havt.^,. 
good one in.the. next world al well s^ la i^ ;Ue s^f^urcs a pla9c 114 
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• Tie ybonir nan, who had done A grmc^a\ action biU had not thonght 
of Us contatntoff go ihanjr kindly things^ receiriEid the praises of tlio 
Njmph with a due arixture of t nrprise and homage. He did not wa»^ 
eoorage howeyer; and emboldened bj her tone and manner) and still 
more by a beauty which had all the boxom bloom of humanity in it, with 
a praternatoral gracefulness, besides, he requested that she would re- 
ceive him as a lover. There was a look in her face at this request, 
answering to modesty, bat something still finer. Haring no guilt, she 
seemed to have none of the common infirmities either of shame or im- 
pudence. In fine, she consented to reward Rhaecus as he wished ; 
and said she would send a bee to inform htm of the hour of their 
'meetihg.' » - ' 

Who now was ^ delighted as' Rlis&cos ? for he was a grhat admirer 
of thqTuir sex^attd not a little prood o^ their admiriag him fu return; 
and no human beauty^ whom he had known, could compare with tiie 
Jllamadryad. It must be owned at the same time, that his taste for 
lore an<^ beaiyty was not of quite so exalted a description as he took it 
for. ' If he was fond of the fair sex, he was pretty nearly as foiid of 
dice, and feasting, and any other excitement' which came in his way ; 
and unluckily he was throwing the dice that very noon, when tlie bea 
came to summon him. ' ' ' . . ' 

. ^ He was at a rei'y f nteresttng part olf the game,*--M much' so, that ha 
did not at fir^t r&cbgni2e the object of the bee's ^hammiag. • ^ Con* 
found this bee !'^ said he, ^ it seiems pfaguily feindof m^.'* He brushed 
it awity two or three times, but the busy messenger returned, aad only 
hummed the louder. At last, he bethought him of the Nyihph; bnt 
his impatience seemed to increase with his pride, and he gavQ the poor 
insect such a brush, as sent-him away crippled in both his thigiis. 

The bee returned to his mistress as well as he could ; and shortly 
after was followed by his joyous assailant, who came triumphing in 
the success of his dice and lifis passfoii. ^^ I k\n here," said tiie Hama- 
dryad. Rhascus looked amone the trees, but could see nobody. ^^ I 
ank her^,*'' safdVgraVe' iweet Toice; .•*.ri^ht before you.'* ''Khaeeus 
saW nothiAgi" ** JMas," said she, **Rb»Cus, you cannot see tne, nor 
will yotf see tne niore. I had thought t>etter of your discernttient and 
your kindness'; but you were but gifted with a momentary sight bf 
me. You will see nothing tn future but counuon things, and those 
sadly. You are struck blind to erery thing else. The hand that 
tould strike my bee with a lingering death*, and prefer the embracing 
of the dice.b6x to that of affectionate beauty, is not worthy of lOTe 
and the green trees." 

The wfnd sighed off to a distance ; and RhoDCus felt that he was 
alone. 
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THE INDICATOR, 



Thtre he arriring roui}4 aticftit dotbaicr 
And raises survey with busie curious eye: 
Now this, noir thar, he tasteth tenderly. 



Na. L.^WEDNraDAT, SEPTEMBER 20tli, 19«). 



. THE NURTURJS OP TRIPTOLKUUd* ^ 

Tft wPoi^Biiifft WW ih». son of Cetaa« king of AKioft^ If hift mh 
Palymiiiii. Dwrmg kU j.QUth he felt tttehaa ftvdoar.jf^r kaiowledg^ 
and Booh a de«ire to i»i>art k to ki» ieU(m-cre«tarei^. that haviilg Wft 
a slight frame for 80 vt|^rou& a 9oal to iababit, and . ntt fltiog as^ nsual 
with a great deal q£ jealousj aad envy from, tiiose Yh^. vreia i«tereited 
in being thought wiser, be. fell iatjo a wasting iUaeia* Bf a flesh MFi liis 
koaes ;*biSr thia hands iirembled when ke toiwhnd |ha hanp;, his flne 
warm .e^s looked starlngly oqt of tkeir loclK^ta, Vka sMi that iMd 
slippedoQit of theirplaees^hi hea?en, . 

At this: period^ an extraordinary a^ awfiil s^osatioa stmiak,. alio 
nil^t^ through all th^ streets of Eleusis* It was felt, both by tiiose if ho 
^pt aad tho^e who were i^wake. The former dreamt great dfefmi9 ; 
the latter^ ^specially the .r^'velleris aad hypociites who w<M piiTsaiog 
tk^ir profane orgies, looked at one another,, and tbooght at .Tiipt«^ 
lemus. As to Triptolemja^ kknself, ha riip^k i» his bed with aaoetd^ 
ing agitation; bat it was with a pleasure that ovaraame htm liko paifw 
He knew not how to account far H; but ha begged kis ft^hev to go 
oat, and meet wkatever was ooming» He felt t^at soma extraordbnar j 
good was approaching,, both far hkaself aad hi^ fellow-ercatafea ; bat 
revenge was never farther from his thoughts* What was he to vev|eng» i 
Mistake and unhappiness ? He waa too wiae^ too^ktnd^ and too sof* 
fering. *^ Alas 1 thou^t he, an unknown joy shakes me like a paipal»lo 
sorrow ; and their Blinds are bptas weak as my body«. TheT^oaaaot 
bear a toiickthey are net aceu«tomed4o«" 
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The king, his wife, and his daughters went out, tremUing, though 
not so much as Triptolemus, oor with the same feeling. There was a 
great light in the air, which mored gradually towards them, and seemed 
to be struck upwards from something in the street. Presently, two 
gigantic torches appeared round the corner ; and underneath them, 
sitting in a car, and looking earnestly about, jat a mighty female, of 
more than ordinary sjze and beauty. Her large black eyes, with their 
gigantic brows bent orer them, and surmounted wkha whfte forehead 
and a profusion of hair, looked here and there with an intentoess and ' 
a depth of yearning, indescribable. << Chaire, Demeterl" exclaimed 
the king, in a loud voice: — ^^ Hail, creative mother!" He raised the 
cry common at festivals, when they imagined a deity manifesting him- 
self; and the priests poured out of their dwellings, with vestment and 
with incense, which they held tremblingly aloft, turning down their 
pale faces from the gaze of the passing goddess. 

It was Ceres looking for her lost daughter Proserpina. The eye of 
the deity seemed to have a greater severity in its earnestness, as she 
passed hy the priests ; but at sight of a chorus of youths and damsels, 
who dared to lift up their eyes as well as voices, she gave such a beau« 
tiful smile as none but gods in sorrow can give ; and emboldened with 
this, the king and his family prayed her to accept their hospitality. 

She did so. A temple in the king's palace was her chamber, where 
she lay on the golden bed usually assigned to her image. The most 
precious fruits and perfumes burnt constantly at the door ; and at first 
no hymns were sung but those of homage, and condolence. But these 
the goddess commanded to 'be changed for happier songs ; and word 
was also given to the city that it should remit its fears and jts cares, 
and shew all the^happiness of which it was capable before she arrived. 
** For,^' said she, ^^ the voice of happiness arising from earth is a god's 
best incense. A deity lives better on the ^^easure of what it has 
created, than in a return of a part Of its gifts.^ 

^ Such w^re the maxims which<^ Ceres delighted to utter during her 
abodh at £^usis, and which afterwards formed the essence of her re- 
nowned mysteries at that place* But the bigots, who afterwards 
adopted and injured them, heard them with dismay; for they Were 
similar ttf whatybunj^ Triptolemus had uttered, in the aspirations of 
bisYirtue. The rest of the inhabitants gave themselves up to thcMoy, 
from which the divinity would only extract consolation. They 
danced, they wedded, they loved ; they praised her in hymns as cbear- 
fttl as her natural temper ; they did gi^t and glorious things for one 
another: never was Attica so full of t^be joy and heriosm : the young 
men sought every den and fekrful place in the territory, to see if Pro- 
aerpinawas'there; and the damsels vied who should fijive them most 
Msfces for their reward. " Oh Dearest and Divinest Mother!" sang 
the Eleusiriians^ as they surrounded the king's palace at night with 
their eveoing hymn:—" O greatest and best goddess, who not above 
sorrow thjnSlf, art yH above all Wish to inflict it, we know by this 
that thou arl indeed divine. Would that we might restore thf^e thy 
beloved daughter, thy daughter Proserpffta, the dark, the beautiful, the 
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ninlli^Nkif tug ; whom some god^ leas geiiercms tllaji ikj«e}f/iro.«ld 
keep for his owa jealoos doatiog. Would we 0i%hi see her iatbinie 
arms! We woold willtrtgly die fee the sight; WoiUd ifUiii«ly<Ue 
with the only pleasure which thoa hasl left wanting te «s«^' 

The goddess would weep at these twilight hymns, consoling herielf 
for the ahsence of Proserpina by thinking haw many daaghters she 
had made happy. Tdptoiemas shed weaker tears at tMm in his 
secret bed^ but they were happier ones than before. ^' I Rhall die,'* 
thoaght he, . ^' merely from the bittern weel joy of seeing the growth of 
a happiness which I must never taste ; but the days I loogec) (or have 
arrir^. Would that my falher w^uid only apealc to Ihegoddess, that 
n^ pasatge to the grare might be a little easier !" « 

The father daobted wh^iher he shoaU speah. to the goddess. ; He 
lored his son warmly, though he did not well nu^erstandiiim; and 
the mother, ia spite of all the goddess's kindness, was afraid l^^t; in 
telling her of a child whom they were aboat to losej the^ should ve? 
iaind her too forciMy of her own. Yet the mother,; in ap: agonj^of 
'alarm one day, at a fainting fit of her son's,, wall the ^Tst to resolte to 
speak to her ; and the king and she with pale and agitated facesvWent 
and prostrated themselTes at her feet. '' What is this, kind fa^sle ?•' 
said Geres, >^ have ye too. lost a daughter ?" ^' No ; but we ^hall lose 
a son," answered the parents, '* bot for the help of heaven*" .^^ A^a !" 
rejpHed Ceres i ^^ why did yon not tell me your son was lining ? i 
had heard of him, and wished to seer him; but never tadiAg him 
among ye, I guessed that he was no more, and I would not trpuiUe 
yon with such a memory. But why did ye fear mine, .when I i^Otild 
da good ^ Did your son fear it r"^— '< No indeed,'' said the parenta s 
<f he Di^d ario tell thee."— ^^ He is the being I took him for," re<« 
turned the goddess ! ^Mead me to where he lie&," 

They came to his chamber, and found him kneeling up on the bed^ 
his hte end joibed hands bending towards the door. He had felt the 
approach of the deity; and though he shook in every limb, it was a 
transport beyond fearxihat made him rise : it was love and gratitudes 
The goddess saw it.; and bent on him a look that put composure.io bia 
ahalitered nerves. ^* What wantest thoo," said she, <^ struggler with 
great thoughts?" <' Nothing," answered Triptolemus, ^^ if thou 
thinkest it good, but a shorter and eauer death." ^< What? Before 
thy task t» done?" ^' Fate," he replied, '^ seems to tell me that I 
Was not .fitted for my task, and it is more than done since, then, art 
here* I pray thee, let me die ; that I may not see every one around 
me weeping in the midst of joy at. my disefise, and yet not have 
strength enough l^t la my hands to'Wipe. away their tears." '^ Not 
so, my child," said the goddess,'* and her grand harmonions voice hud 
tears in it, as she spoke; ^'not so, Trtptolemus; formytask tsthy. 
task; and even gods work with instruments. Thou hast .not gone 
through all thy trials yet ; but thou shalt have a better covering to 
bear them 3 yet Btill.by degrees Gradual sorrow, gradual j.oy.*' 
. So sayingf she pat her hand to his heart, and pressed it; and.the 
fiction of his iipirit'was furihei* allayed, though he returned to hia 
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redlining fioQltre for WMkoew. From ±}mk time, the brd of 1Fr{|iio«^ 
UmMB was remored into tlie Mnple, Mid Cent herself beca«i« liis 
mtmi mB«h6r« Bat iiMlody kMw hew she murished hiiir. It was 
said, that she suinmoncd milk into her bosom, and noudshed hhn «t 
her immortal heart, as though he had been newlf i)orfi in hearen. 
But he did not grow taller in stature, as menekpected. His iieaith 
was restored ; his joints wereknit againyaad stronger than et^ ; bot 
he oontiiraed the same small, tfaoagh graeefal ^rooth ; only theiiicktier 
partides which he had recelred imn his parents withdrew their wast-* 
log1nitiem!e« 

At last howewr, hfis rerj figure %egan to grow and expattd. . Up t» 
this moment, he had only l»eeQ an interesting mortal, ki whom Sk« 
aioutest and best-made of his father^ s^bj^s reeogntaed aometiung 
Ineiitiill^ superior. Now, hebegaa to look hi person aa weli as id 
mind a demigod: The curiosity of the parents wa3 rbuaed at diis 
appeanmoe ; and ft was heightened by the report of a domestic, wiio 
teki Hlat in ps^ing llie door of the temple one ni^t, shefieard a«oiind 
Mof«mi^yfire. But tiieir parental feelings w«re aiso«xeitefd by- 
thebehaviour of iTHptolemas, who, while beseemed to rise with dmlbl^ 
cheerfulness in the morofng, always began to look melanohnAy 4owaffd» 
nightlsH. For 6<Mne hours before he retired to rest, he' grew sttent, 
and looked more aad more thoughtful ; thoagh nothing ^oould foe 
kinder in his manners to e«r#ry t)ody, ivtid tlie hour no aoooer 
mproa^ehedforhib retiring, than he went instantly aiid «feB «hear« 

His ^parents re80lv>ed to watch* They knew «ot what* they were 
abont^ or t§i^y ^ould have ^ab^lned : for Cems was eY^ry* night at her 
enchai>tmenl?S'toreAder tl^ son immortar in being as well as feme ; 
and interruption would %e fatal. At midnight^ they iistefttd at the 
tomple«^oor. - ... .«•.•• 

The finrti Hikig theyheard was the roaKng noise 6f iire^ as had he^n 
fewsited. It W.&S deep and fierce. They were iabont to retire for 
fei*; bu* 'Ctorioslity and parerttal' feoHng pretailed: They listened 
aaain*; 'hvt^some timelveard ttothtng but the firc^. Atlast^ a'>vsoieo, 
f6s^bi>iO|r th«iif child's; gave a ^ep g^oan. ^^It'was a <strong t¥ia1, 
my 'Soil,'* ^aid anoHier, in which they re^jog^nlaed the ihelaiid»o}y ^weef* 
ness of the goddess. ** The grandeur and exceeding novelty of thescf 
Tision^,^ Sali'the fjHnter voice, "preosupimi me,'as thoiigh they worfjd 
bear down my bmin." <* But they do not,?' reiur ned the dt%; ** snd 
^€y have not. ' I wHl summon the next." '<^ Nay, not yet j'! fejoined 
the mortal ; ^' yet be it as fhoto'witt; I know what thou tellest me, 
great and kind mother.*'— <* Thou ^ost know," sdid the godd«^, 
^ and thou knowest in «he very heart -of thy ^knowledge, which, is in' 
the sympathy of it and ^e love. Thoul se(^st thdt dfffereincfe is^not difw 
foresee, and yet Is se ; thsft ^le same is not the same, and yotimust be • 
t^t what is, is but what #e see, and as ^e s^e {t ; a«nd yet that whicl^ 
we see^ ill. Thoa shMt prove It finally ^ and this is<tho last trial iboir 
oine. yision, oome fo^tb'.**' A noise here took'ptace, as<of'the'fen- 
tvaoce of something <;9Lceedlag hurried and agonized j but'^^-jilah 
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remained fixed with equal stillness. A brief pause took place, at the 
end of which the listeners heard their son speak, but in a voice of 
exceeding toil and loathing, and as if he turned away his head :— >*^ It 
is," said he, gasping for breath, " utmost deformity." *' Only to 
thine habitual eye?, iind when alone," said the ^pd;i^9S, in a aoothing 
and earnest manner: — "look again!" ^' Oh ray heart!** said the 
same voice, gasping as. if with transport, ** thfy are perfect beauty 
and humanity." ** They are only two of the same,*' silid the god- 
dess, ^^ each going out of itself. Deformity to the eyes of hdbit 
Is' nothing but aimlysis^; ifi essence itJs notiiing but -ooe^fiess, ii 
^och a. thing there be. The t««ch and the result .ia e¥ery -tidrng* 
See wJMt ft goddess knows, and see uevertheless what she feels :«*^ 
in thi^ ojily greater then mortals, that she lives for oyer to do 
good* Now comes the last and greatest trial : how shalt (hou 
see the real worlds as they are; now sha4t ^ho'a behold thcni 
lapsing in reflected splendour about the blacklfpss of space; now shalt 
thou dip thine ^ars into the mighty ocean of their harmonies, and be' 

. able -to^ be toadied i^ith th«. concentrated tove.of the universe. Roar 
lieavkr, 'fire; endare, «adiiw, thoa iinmortalizbg frame.?' ^' ITeSt 
mow, aoiK,!' Miid the at her f«ioe, in a spperhmnam tone} which the 
listeners knew not whether to think joy or anguish ; but ^heir minds 
were so much more fpU of the latter, that they opened a place from 
which the priestess osed to speak at the lintel, aud looked in. The 

.mother beheld her son, stretched, with a face of bright agony, upon 
burning coals. She shrieked; and pitch darkness fell upon the 
tetny^le^ and aU «b#ut it. *^ A little whiU',"' saidtjM mounifQi ivofice 
af .Uie^goddesi if «nd: heaven :bad had anothi^if life*. Oh F<rar Lwbaf^ 
doet 4w9u notid^ I Oh ;m»y iaU bi)(, ^ii^lpe ^y»'' (WBtjpuc4 islio, '^ no\ir 
plUPSffJ »gW iP^iP^W^SFCf^l «!*>?H'i^9 *^^ qaiijjft jiMit dp good so lon|^ 
as thou wouldsf.have dqqej but thou shalt b^ve* a life almost as Jong 
as the. commonest sons of men, and a thousand times rhorc usef'ul and 
ij^orious. Thou mu^t change away th^ tesi Af thy paiHldes, srsbthers 
do; and in the process of-time^ thejr may^ mtjet agaia under some 
fiature woi<thy of thee,4|iKl give thoe.anfthi^ chance iot yeartoipg tnta 
iiMn6rtai«ty ; Jiiit at present, tiie paia is doae ; ithe |>lea8i|ri^ muM. no^ 
aifrive." ' \ : -' , ^ 

, fhe fright they Ivul ppdergone, slew Ihe weak parents. Tripto^ 
leiBus, strong in body, cheaiful to all in show, chearful to himself id 
many things^ retained uvvertbeless a certain melanclioly from his re-^ 
collections ; biit it did not hinder him from sowifig joy wherever h« 
went. It incited hifn but the more to do so. The aucotss 4if. others 
stood him instead of his own. Ceres gave him the first seeds of the 
corn that makes bread, and sent him in her chariot round the world to 
teach men how to use it. ** 1 am not immortal myself, '* saidh^, " but 
let tlie good 1 do be so, and I sljaU yet die hagpy." , , , . 
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RETURN OF AUTUMN. 

Tb6 aatumn U now confirmed. The harTcsC is orer; the summer 
birds ar<f gone or going; heavy rains have swept the air of its warmth^ 
and pr<;pared tbe f«rth for the impressions of winter. 

And the author's season changes likewise. AYe caa na longer per- 
aaade •■rselves that it is sanimer, b> dint of reviving to think po. W« 
cannet w^tm oorseJves at the look of the sunshine. Instead of sitting 
Hi the window, *^ hfndermg" onrsiolvps, 9m people say, with ^oyhig 
the sight of Natore, we find our knees turned round to the ffre-placr^ 
ojur face opposite a pictured instead of a real landscape, and 00]^ feet 
toasting upon a fender. This reminds us that we began our fir»l 
f okiiEii! of the Imai^ATOR at the same season^ and that it is now vexg*. 
ing til a eioie* We hope and indeed believe^ from what onr readers 
bi>th say and do, that they hare been as macb pleased with enconates- 
hng fta ^^ shilling morning face*' every week, as we hade bcen.in sending 
It forth ; — a great deal more so, we trust, occasionally. Half as much 
so will have done at some' other tiroes, when we hare been in higjPi 
spirits, .and fi&ttered ourselves that we made the school-boj urchiia 
look liaudsome. , 

When some eiyoyaM^nts go, others come. The boys will new. be 
gathering their nuts. The trees will pnt forth, in their bravely .idyii^ 
leaires^ all the coloors of heaven and earth which they liave received 
from son, and larn, and aoH. Natore, in her henps of grain and 
berries^ will set before the animal creation as profuse and luxurious a 
least, as any of oar lordly palates have received from tart and desert, 

Natare with the help of a }fery little art, can put forth a prettier bill 
of fate, thmi nwst persons, if people will bat pejrsuade each other thai 
cheapness is as good a» d^r«ie8S>;-*4i discovery, we think, to which the 
tax-gather might easily help us. ]jet us see what she says this antqmn. 
Imagine us sealed at the bar of a fashionable harbour, or boxed in a 
sylvan scene of considerable resort. Enter, a waiter, the September 
of Spenser^-— that ingenious and oddly-dressed rogue, cf whom vie are 
told, that when he appeared before the poet^ he waj» 

Heavy luden i«ub llie 8p«il 
« Of hftrretn't riches, wlii'ch he made his boot. 

At present, he assumes a more modest aspect, w if h a buncb of ash- 
Jeaves under his arm by way of dns(er» He bows like a poplar, draws 
m west wind through his teeth genteelly, and la^s before us the foUow* 
ioj; bill ^f cntcrtaiumcut :— 
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FWa^ Infinite and c1ie«p« 

Fraitfditto-Hltlto. 

Nuts, ditto— ditto. 

Br€«d,ditto-^tax«d. 

Fresh airs, ditto — taxed if in doors-*->not out. ^ 

Light, ditto — ditto* 

Wine, in its «nadalterated shape, as grapes, or sunshine, or well- 
fermenter blood* 

Cyder and Perry, * 

The Arboarsof rvy, wild honey*«ackle, arbutus, Sec. all in flower* 

Other flowers on table. 

The anti-room, with a View into it, immense, with a sky-blue 
cupola, and hung round with with landscapes confessedly iHimttahle. . 

Towards the conclusion, a vocal concert among the trees. 

At night, falling stairs, and a striking panoramic view of the heareos* 
on which occasion for a few nights only, the same moon will be in- 
troduced^ that was admired by the << immortal Shakspeare ! ! T' 

N. B. It is reported by soaw malignant persons, that the btrcU 
concert is not artificial : whereas it will be found, upon the smallest 
inspection, to beat even the most elaborate Uirentions of the justly 
admired Signor Mecanical Feilo. 



Ah, dear friend, as valued a one as thou art a poet,«-John Keats,*-^ 
we cannot, after all, find it in our hearts to be glad, now thou art gone 
away with the swallows to seek a kindlier clime. The rains began 
to fall heavily, the moment thou wast to go ;— we do not say, poet* 
like, for thy departure. One tear in an honest eye is more preciows 
to thy sight, than all the metaphorical weepings in the universe ; and 
thou didst leave many starting to think how many months it would be 
till they saw thee again. And yet thou didst love metaphorical tears 
too, in their way ; and couldst always liken every thing in nature to 
something great or small ; and the rains that beat against thy Cabin- 
window will set, we fear, thy over- working wits upon many compari- 
sons that ought to be much more painful^ to others than thyself; — 
H«aven mend their envious and ignorant numskulls. Ikit thou hast 
*' a mighty soul in a little body ;'* and the kind cares of the former 
for all about thee shall no longer subject the latter to the chance of 
impressions which it scorns ; and the soft skies of Italy shall breathe 
balm upon it; and tho\\ shaU return with thy friend the ai^htinga^c. 
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aod make all thy other friends as happy .wkb tlij-T^eas t.hi?y are 
sorrowful to miss it. The little cage thou didst sometime share with 
us, looks as deficient without thee, as thy present ono m^j do without 
us; but — farewell for awhile: thy heart is in oor fields: and thou 
wilt soon be back to njoin it* 
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There he arriring rcmnd about doth flie» 
And takes sunrey with bat ie curious eye : 
Vim thK iwfrihat, lie tMtMli t«uder^. 
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ON CQMMfeNDAtORV VERSltS. 

Wr most inform the reader of a very partienlar sort of distrest, to 
vhich we agreeable writers are subject. Wemeaa the not knowing what 
to do with letters of appfobation. During the first aera of our periodi- 
cal flourishing, we used to sink them entirely, comforting t>ur8efares in 
prirate with our magnanimity, and contrasting it wijlh the greedy ad» 
mission which ^ome of our brethren gave to, all panegyrical comers. 
Welfad liat yet l^rnt^ that correspondents have deKcateYeelin js to1be 
coitsalted, as well as editors* When this very benignant light was let 
in upon us, we had to consider the natares^ of our several fcorrespon^ 
dents, and to try and find out which of them wrote most sincerely^ 
which would ' be hurt or otiierwbe by non-insertion, and which tte 
ought to give way to, as a matter of right on their own parts, as well as 
of p>ehSYtre on ours. We found our scl^oples. wonderfully apt to b& 
dorte away in pro{k>rtiori to the intelligence and cordiality of the 
writer. Mere good-nature^ with all our esteem for it, we could seldom 
admity for 'bbvious reasons; but good-nature and wit in unison. espe» 
dally If joined With the knowledge of any generous action performed 
by the poeses84r^ we always found irresiellble to our modesty. 

" In fact, the more honour it did you, Mr. Indicator, the more yofl 
•were Inclined' to conslilt lEhe delicacy of your coitrespondent ?'' 

Just soh^Now K our faculties are any thing at all, they lire sociar; 
and we ha^e always been most pleased on these occasions^ when we 
hare received the approbation of those friends, whom we are most iA 
the habit of thinking of -wKen we write. There are muUltades of 
readers' whose society we can fancy ourselves enjoying, though we 
have never ^seeff them ; but we ar^ more particularly apt to imaginb 
oursehrer in such and such company, according to the nature of our 
ariicies. We are accustomed to say to ourselves, if we happen to strike 
eiffany thing' that pleases us,-^K. will like that :— There's something 
for- M. or R. t— Q. will snap his'fing^r and slap his knee-pan at this :-«- 
Here^sacrdw to pick for H.-^Hiefl^ N. will shake his shoulders :-*- 
There B.^ ditto,' his head :— Here & will shriek with satisfaction:— 
L. will see the philosophy of this' joke, if nobody else does.-^As to 
ear fair Triends^ we find^tdWcult to think of th^m and our subject 
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together* We fancj their counieiuuices looking so frank and kind 
over oar disquisitions^ that we long to hate them turned towards our- 
selves instead of the paper* ' ' 

Every pleasure we could experience fh k frieiid^s approbation, we 
have felt in receiTing the following verses. They are from a writer, 
who of all other men, knows how to extricate a common thing from 
commonness, and to give it an undertook of - ptensant conscioosnest 
and wi^om. We'knew him directly, in spite of his stars^ lits hand 
as well as heart betrayed him. 

TO MT FRIEND TBji IWDICATOR. 

Yoiif •(My£ifByaiiKlic«lo«floWf 

D^r friend, of brain, v»hich «ve May clsewtiefe iselif 

And to their pages U ^^^ hundreds* owe, 

That Wednesday is the sweetest oF the week. 

Such observation, wit, and sense, are shewn, 

IVe think.tbe days of BickerstafT returned ; 

And that 8 portion of thai cH yon own, 
, In his undying midnight lamp which burned. 
' f Would xitt lighdy bruise ola ^riseiwt'* lieaci, ' 
' Of wr«ng the rulesof frramniar undepstAodf • > 

. Bui;, with the leave of Prisctan hp it qaid^ 

The Indicative is your PotetUial M^od, 

^i(, poet, prOse-man, party-man, trantfHit6Y—« 

1i*-»-4. vour best titie vet is lam^i^Mb 

Th^ reo^pt of these Terses has set U9 vpoi^ thinking of ihei |^od< 
natured countenance^ whi^h men pf; gepiusv in all agieil, .baire for 
the me^ part ^hewn to contemporary writers.^^ faiid M^enoe^ by a: 
X!fcatuf al transition^ of th^ generous friendsiiip^ i||ey hs?e menifeat^d tot 
etich other; Au^horsy like other men^ ^yr praise a«.^0lln» titeiio 
for various reasons ; for interest, .ft>r egotiam^ jfor fesN^: and for the^ 
aaine reasoas they may be silei^« But geoeirosity ia natiml (ci the 
luimani^ai^ the «trength of geaias^ \j^b«ee it ia obscured) it i» 
iiBtially irom something that has rendered it mi^i^ihropicah Where it k 
glaringly deficient, th^ genius is defidei^t in proportion* And tb<e dip- 
Suiter feels ad muob^ though b^ does not kn#w Hi He feei«| that the 
least addlHoa tomn^thei's fame tbusate^a i^ UQfk op ^ ^^^ ^^ kis 
nwn. .•'.*'» 

At the' same time, praise by no meafis implies a sense' of Jitperionty. 
It may Imply that we thitikit w^rth having; but thjs may a4:ifte from a 
conaeiousness of our sincerity, and from^^a certain mstinct we hare, 
Ihat to rdish any thing ejEoeedingly girea ti9 a certain lability to judge, 
IM well as a. right to e«pi-es$^ o»r admiratic^n, of it. 

:(hi all these aciSounts, we were startled to- hear the other day thai 
Sbakapeare bad neirer praised a. eonteniporary: auilior* >Ve had me* 
chamcally gW^ ihim dredU for. the mauifestalioii ipf OTt ry genorostty 
under the iun ;; and found the surprise a0ecit us, notes authors (which 
woald httivebeett^ vanity not eyen wacra»tad by oar haTirfg.the title 
in common with b^), but as men. . What baulked. ys. in Stwkspeare, 
aeesied to baulk our f*ith lu b wmanity. <Bat Wf( recovered as spt^ily • 
.Shakspeafe bad fi^ne of the ordinary induc^meAts* whicb make men 

niggardly^ef theiic<^mmeiidf|tloo. He baduorveasod either to be jealous 
.'Of afraid!!-. He was the retratse of uopf>pftlw,; Hi»owa 4^aim0* we've 
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wOBmwmMf Mamei. 8a wu Brfftkef one Wk« oe^ k» iHenl dbiMK « 
fvitttd, taitlioidioiild beiiutt krkh ewlif; nmr om «to» ^nursed « 
ityfo or « tlitoiy hy iifaMelf, mni sd wts ^Mg^d t# iAfrmfm him a 
vosopoly of ^admiralton in ndMefence', aor one. vliQ tlioald gM» 
iiinseif Wnd to sv^rf thitig eke, in the CDrnplaeeiiesr ti( liU dwft sheU 
Itewneijk if it 9iio«ld be itrgned, thet he vh« fl»w through hasmun 
Bfttiwe, was not lltelj to praise it, weantwer^ that he vbo saw. ihrougk 
k M Shtkspeare did, was the ItkeHeat man in the vrmld to he hJed to 
it. Ef ew Swift refveshpd the drjr bitterneis of his mieaiilhnepy in his 
lore for Tom, Dick, and Harry ; and what Svift did froBi impatience 
at not iodiog men better, Shaluipearo would do o«t #f patleace in fiiid* 
ingthem so good. We mstameed the sonnet in the coiieetiou calted 
tlwi^ssioiiate Piigrins, brgianiog 

If moftic and tweet poetry igrtfe, 
tn which Spenser is praised so highl/. It was replied, that miniite 
enquirers considered that collectloa as apocryphal^ This s^t us \ip9tL 
looking again at the biographers who hare criticised it $ and we see no 
reason, for the present, to doubt its authenticitf . For some parts of 
it we would answer upon internal erjdence, especialiy, for instance^ 
the LoTei*« Complaint. There are two lines in this poem which 
urould alone announce him. They have the' very trick of his eye. ' 

O father, whftt a hell of witchcraft lie« 
In the «matl orb df one particular tear) 

But enquirers would have to do much more than disprove the authen- 
ticity of these poems, before they made out Shakspeare to be a grudg<- 
ji^ aatbor* They would have to undo aU the modesty and ktodilness 
of his other wntings'. They would have to undo his universal cha» 
racter for ^^ gentlene«ft,^ at a time when gentle meant all that was 
noble as well as 'mild. They would have to find bitterness in the 
sweet wisdom that runs thron^out his dramatic works, and selfishness 
in the singular and exquisite generosity of sentiment that hallows his 
more personal productions. They would have to deform and to un- 
tune all that round, liaraMunous mind, which a great <;oiitemporary 
described as the very '* sphere pf humanity ;" to deprive him of the 
epithet given him in the school of Milton, ^^ unvul|[ar* ;** to render the 
universality of wisdojpi liable to the ^samf drawbacks as mere univer- 
aality of science ; to take the child's heart out of the true man*s body ; 
to on-Shakspeare Shakspeare. If Shakspeare had never mentioned a 
contemporai-y in his life;, nor given so many evidences in his sonnets of 
A cordisd and admiring sense of those about him, we would sooner be-* 
lieve that sheer modesty had restrained his tongue^ than the lea$t 
: nproach to a petty feeling. We can believe it possible that he may 
ive thought his pq^negyrics not wanted; but unless he degraded himsejf 
;il fully, in order to be no better than any of his fellow-creatures, 
we cannot believe it possible, that he would hare thought his paue- 
gyrics wanted, and yet withheld thenu 

It is remarkable that one of the most regular contrjbvtprs of Com- 

♦ By Mittmi's iiepliew PliiHps in Jjis The*trum PreiaiHira. tt is an epirti^t civen 
ia «<1 0ie «pwU%hich k attf ibutes. ' -■- ' 
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$D/e9idkiory Vertei in the time of Sinfk8|iflKre, was Ik man wboso fahmt* 
BMs of criticism andfereridi surlloefs of manners Imve rendeced tiM 
most suspected of a jealoas gradgiDgnesr;-- Bc«i Jonson. We miefttt 
not to detract an atom from; tlie good-heartedness wliich we sinoerel j 
believe this eminent person to hare possessed at iKittom^ when we say, 
tliat as an excess of modest confidence in his own generous instinctd 
might possibly have accounted for the sparingness of panegyric in onr 
great dramatist, so a noble distrust of himself, and a fear lest jealousy- 
diould get the better of his instincts, might possil^iy account for tlihl 
panegyrical orerplas in his illustrious friend. If so, it shews how use- 
ful such a distrust is to one's ordinary sliareof Immanity-; and how much 
infer it will be for us, on these as well as all other occasions, to Ten- 
tore upon likening ourselves to Ben Jonson rather than Shaksptare. 
It is to be recollected at tl^e same time that Ben Jonson, in his agp, 
was the more prominent person of the two, as a critical l^stower of 
applause ; that he occupied what may be called the town-chair of wit 
.^d schplarsbip; and was in the habit of sanctioning the pretensions 
of new authors by a sort of literary adopliqa, calling them his ^^ sons,^'' 
and ^* sealing them of the tribe of Ben." There was more in hiip of 
the aristocracy and heraldry of letters, than in Shakspeare, who, after 
all, seems to haye been careless of fame himself, and to have written 
notKing during the chief part of his life but play s which he dFd not print. 
Ben Xpnson, among other panegyrics, wrote high and affectionate ones 
upon Drayton, William Browne, Fletcher, and Beaumont. His verses 
\o the memory of Shakspeare are a most noble monument to both of 
Ihem. , The lines to Beaumont, in return for ^ome which we have 
quoted in a former number, we must repeat. They are delightful for 
a certain involuntary but manly fondness^ ^d ftr the candour wii& 
which he confesses the joy he received from such commendatlob. 

How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy Musa • 
That unto me dost such religion use 
^ How I'do fear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth ! 
At once Chou mak'ttt me happy, and uiimakM : ^ 
I Andgivtnglar^ely to me, more thou iak*Ht! . 

"VVhat fatp is ipinv, that so itself bereaves ? 
' 'What art is thine, tKat so thy friend deceives? 
When even there, where roost thou praisest me, ' 

f*or writing better, I must eovy thee. 
/ - . ■ 

Observe the good effect which the use* of the word *^ religion" has 
here, though somewhat over classical and pedantic. A certain 
pedantry, in the best sense of the term, was natural to the author^ and 
therefore throws a grace on his most natural moments. 

There is great ^eal and sincerity in Ben Jonson's lines to Fletcher 
on the ill success of \kh Faithful Shepherdess ; but we have not room 
for them* 

Beaumont's ai-e still finer; and indeied furnislr a very complete specU 
men of his wit and sense, as well as his sympathy with his friend. Hfs 
indignation against the critics is more composed and contemptuous. 
His uppermost feeling is confidence in his friend's greatness. The 
reader may here see what has always been thought hy men of genius^ 
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<»f peopb who tftk« die Ipse dtzlU^of tb« crldo. . After' gtvlng a floe 
vense of the irrepressible thirst of writiog in a poet, he sajs,. 

• Yd wiili ! t^ione whom I for friendji have knonvn, 

Tn Miiifr fheif thoo(;hft to no ears but their own. i 

Why ^outd the mao, whoae wit ne*er had % aiain. 
Upon the public stage present his vein. 
Add make a thousand men in judgment sit, 
' To call in question his undoubted wit, 

Scarce two of which can vnderslandlhalawt ' 

Whioh they should jodge by, nor the party's Cfttif^? 

Among the roi|t there is not one that hath 

In hi« own censure an explicit faith. 

One company, knowin|r tney judgment 1ack>. 

Ground their belief on the next^man in blacks 

Oihern, on him thai makes signs, and^ is mule} 

Some like as he does in llie fnirest suit t " 

] le as his mistress doth, and she by ciianee t ' 

Nor want there those, who as the boy doth danca 

Between the acts, will censure the lynole play ( 

Some if the wax-ligbts be not new that day; 

But multitudes there are whose judgment goes > 

Ilenrilong according to the actors clothes. 

For this, these public things and I, agree 

So ill, thai. bnt to do a right lor thee, 

I had not been perswaded to have hurPd 

These few, ill. spoken lines, Into the world, 

Botli to be tead, and censurM of, by those. 

Whose very reading aakea verse senseless prose* 

One of the finest pieces of commendatory rerse !s Sir Walter 
Raleigh's upon the great poem of Spenser. He calls it a Vision apoQ 
the Faerj Queen* 

Meihought I saw the grave wliere Laura lay, 

Witliin that temple where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn « and passing by that way 

To see thtit buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love, and fairer Yirtua kept. 

All suddenly I saw thf Faery Queen : 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, . * 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seebf ' 

(For they this Queen attended) $ in whose stead 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse. . ; . 

liereat thejiardest stones were seen to bleed. 

And grr>an8 of buried gliostx the heavens did pervCf . 

Where llomcr^s spriglit did tremble hll for grief, 

And curst tU' access of that celestial thief. 

This 19 highly imaginative and pictoresque. We fancy ourseWes fa 
one of the most beautiful places of Italian sepulture, — quiet and hush- 
ing -looking upon a tomb of animated sculpture. It is the tomb pf 
the renowned Laura. We feel the spirit of Petrarch present without 
being visible. The fair forms of Lo?e and Virtue keep affectionate 
^ watch over the marble. All on a sudden, from out the dusk of the 
chapel, door, the Faery Queen is beheld approaching the tomb. The 
soul of Petrarch is heard weeping;— a most intense imagination^ which 
affects one like the collected tears and disappointment of living huma- 
nity. Oblivion lays him down on the tomb ; 

And from thenceforth thofse Graces were not ieen* 
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Tl»e <illf«r ntftrMf^ M^d Hi this: tbe ghofSU of tiM d^d gMttr » and 
tkc 5 cry sj^rit of Hotnelr 'i^ f«)i h> tremble, tt Is « Tery ^od mid 
high souoet) worthy oi the domimint spirit of the writer. One of its 
beauties however is its defect ; if defeat it be, and not rather a fine in- 
Stance of the wilfal. Conpirisons between great repntattoiis are dan* 
geroos, and are apt to be made too mach at ttte Expense of one of them, 
precisely becaase the author kootfrS he is begging the question. Obli- 
vion has laid him down neither ea Laara's hearse oor the Faery 
Queen's ; and Ilaleigh know he nerer would* But he wii^d to make 
out a triumphant ease for his friend, in the same spirit in whicl\ he 
pushed his sword into a Spanish settlement and carrifd all before hinu 
The f erse^ of Andrew Marvell preixed to Pbradtse Lost, begin- 
iilng 

When I hefaeld lh« pwt, BImmI yet Md^ 

are well known to every reader of Milton, and justly admired by all 
who know what they read. We remember how delighted we were to 
find who Andrew Marrell was, and that be could be so pleasant and 
lively as well as grave, iipirited and worthy as this panegyric is, the 
reader who is not thoroughly acquainted with M&rvell's history does 
not know all their spirit and worth. That true friend and excellent 
patriot stuck to his old acquaintance, at a. period when all canters and 
time-serTers turned their backs fipon hini, and would lAve made the 
Tery knowledge of hi«n, which they themselves h&d had the honour of 
sharing^ the ruin of those that put their desertion to the blush. Tliere 
is a noble burst of indignaUon on this subject, in one of Mar? eir» 
prose works, against one IHtrker, who succeeded in getting made a 
bishop. Parker seema to Kave'thoeght that Marveli would hare been 
afrcidef acknowledging bis old acquaintance; but so far from re- 
sembling the bishop in that or any other particular, he not only pub- 
licly proclaimed and gldried in tbe friendship of the ofershadowed 
poet, but reminded Master. Parker that he liad once done the same. 

We must be cautions how we go on quoting verses upon this agree- 
able subject ; for they elbow ene^s prose out at a great rate« They 
sit in state, with a great vacancy on each side of them, like Henry the 
8th in a picture of llolbeiil^s. The wits who flourished after the time 
of the Stuarts were not behind the great poets of the age of Elizabeth 
in doing justice to their contemporaries. Dryden hailed the appear- 
ance of. Congreve and Oldham. Congreve^s merits were universally 
acknowledged, except hy the critics. We need not refer io the works 
4>f Pope, Gay, Steele, Prior, Sec, If Swift abused Dryden (who is said 
to have told him he would never be a poet), he also abused in a most 
unwarrantable ami outrsgeous manner Sir Richard Steele, for whose 
Tatier be had written. Uis abase was not a thing of literary jealousy, 
bai of some p^^rsoual or party spite. The union of all three was d|fe 
quintessence of consciousness, reserved for tbe present times. Brft 
Swift's very fondnes? vented itself, like Bonaparte*s, in slaps of the 
cheek. He was morbkl, and liked to create himself cause lor pity ot 
regret, " The IX^an was a strange roan.'» According to Mrs. Pilking- 
tOB*;^ actounti he aaed to give her a pretty hapd tbump iiew and then, 
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•f cour^ to see baw. ^miabl j ^H tooli. it* Up^n U»e~8|iflr priAflj^I^y 
|ie.tell& 116 lo the verges on his ^icakh <b»t , . 

t FrienH fops wiU grneve » moiilh^ and Ocy 

A wvr.kf mid Arbyihaot & (Uy« 

Tbit WM to T^iL tli«tn^ ftfid fMke there prote his word« fsl^ bf^Mti^ 
f^faioin^ of their injo^tlce. 1!« himself one« k«»pt a iMter tinopefi^d 
for some dsyii, becaus<f he wM afraid it would cOBtMn news of a ff iend^^ 
dtath. See how he make? his i^ry ooarsenoM sod trr^ftbilltf coiif ri« 
k>ate t0 a patiegjric :*-*• -. 

When FopesThit! fir t)ne cbupfet Rx 

Mora teiHie ihim' ram do itv fttXr 

Ii niv«» ofie i>HOh »jrf|lo«ii ,fl», 

I cry, •* Po« take him and liU wit !** 

We must finish our qiiotatffina.with a {wrt of levie sprightly f«nrftf 
addressed to Garth on his Dispensary by a frlead of th9 KaiN» M 
Cadrington. Codvmgtim was one of those happily tonpered sp*Kt«i 
who united in high style the characters of the genttessaa^ iiie wU^ 4m4 
the man of business. ; He was in the best sense of the .wt^rds^ ^^ a por^ 
aoA of wit and honour aboat town,*' 

The courtier'f, »c!iolar'«, 9oMrcf*t, eye, fongoe, twof*. 

lie was born in Barbadoes^ where after re&idlng some time In Rnglan(|t 
and i^eriring with great gallaqtry aa an oiBcer in rarious parts of thw 
world, he was appointed Governor-General of the I>ewar4 ft\aads# 
He resigned his goternmei^t in the course of a few years» andcfM*^^ 
fhe same place in the midst of his favourite studies^ Amon^ the varietj 
of his accomplishments he did pot omit eren divini^y^ ai«d was sc^ 
counted dif special master of metaphysics. Ilis public (ife he had de^ 
toted to his country ; his private he di? ided among his boots, ^ud 
friends, tf the yerses before U5 are not so good as tjiose of the o^|[ 
poets, they are as g^pod la their way, are as sincere a^pi} cordial^ atii4 
smack of the champaigneon his table. We like ttiemojn many secoontSf 
for we like the.pan^yrist, artd have an old liking tot his friend : — we 
like the taste they express in friend:jhip and in beauty \ and we like to 
fancy that our good-humoured ancestors in Barbadoes enjoyed the 
Governor*s society, and relished their wiue with these identical triplets* 

TO MT WRlVm THE AUTHOR, DEtlRINO MT OPIKI6N OF Hlf POEM 

Aik mc not, friend, what I aj^prove or btame^ 

Perhaps I kiiour not what I Hke or damn; 

I can- be |)^eiAt«tf, And t dare own I am. , 

I read tliee over with a Jover*a-eye; 
Thou haal no faMlia, or I no faults can spy| 
TiMtf iff mU b»M<f, or ntl bilHdrfe»ii I. 

•Critios and aged tiea'tix of fancy chaste, ' ' "' 

Who ne'er had fire, or else wliose 6re is past, 
Must judge by rules what they want foree lo taste* 

I would a poet, lilTe a mistress, try. 
Not by her hair, her band, her nose, her eye; 
. But by some (lamelea^power to.giye me joy» 

.The oyoirph has Gtafioii'a, Ciictrs, ChufclviirsehanxM, 
« ^ If.Miiiji r4ai«Ue«»<iresfny sottlslieiiiarmjs 

With balm upon her lips, and raptures in her araMfr- -• 
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< JMntay tbT#0 tnd jeftlousts were much ihf same m iht ftfident and 
middle ages as the present ; but we heaf a great deal more of the lovea 
than the rererse; (}ecante genius survives and ignorance does not. 
The ancient philosphers had a delicate way of honouring their fa* 
Toarites, by inscribing treatises with their names. It is thought a 
strange thing in Xenophon that be n^ver once mentions Piato* The 
greater part pf the miscellaneous poetry of the Greeks is lost ; or we 
ahould doubtless see numerous ^evidences of the intercourse of their 
authors. The Greek poets of Sicily, Theocritus, and Moschus, are 
very affectionate in recording th^ merits of their contemporaries, 
Yarius and Gallus, two emiuent Roman poets^ scarcely survive but in 
the panegyrics of Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ; all of whom were fond.of 
paying their tributes of admiration, Dante does the same to his con* 
temporaries and predecessors; Petrarch apd Boccacio publibfy 
bdnoored, as they privately loved, each ether* Tasso, the greatest poet 
of his time, was also the greatest panegyrbt ; and so^ as might be en- 
pecied, was Ariosto. lie has introdaced k host of his friends by name^ 
male and female, at the end of his great work, coming down io the 
shores of poetry to welcome him home after his voyage. There is a 
pleasant imitatioa of it by Gay, applied to Pope's conclusion of Homer. 
Montaigne, who had the roost exalted notions of friendship, which he 
thought should have every thing in common, took as much zeal in the 
literary reputation of his friends, as in every thing else that concerned' 
them. The wits of the time of Henry the Fourth, of Lbiiis the I4th,' 
and of Louis the 15th,— Malherbe, Racan, Corneille, Moliere, Racine^ 
Chaulieu, La Fare, D*Alembert, Voltaire, &c. not excepting Boileau, 
wkere be knew a writer, — all do honour in this respec( to the sociality 
pf their nation. ' It is the same, we believe, with the German writers; 
and if the Spanish winced a little under the domination ot* Lope tie 
V^, they were chivalrous in giving htm perhaps more than his due. 
Osmoens had the admiration of literary' friends as poor as himseff^if he 
bad nothing else; but this w^s something. ' \ 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



F. is informed, in aniiwer to liis welcome question, that a Tide-page and Index- 
to the First Voinme of the Iitdicatoii wiil appear in the next Number. 

We regret that we have miwlaid aome verses which were sent ua from Lincoln's 
Inn, and which, if they were written by a young man, were of considerable promise. 
Tkte signature, we tbink« was S. 

We wiil take into doe consideration the remonstranea offarad afE«iiiM our types 
by J. W., who oontrivea to oiake his rebukes as pleasant a« other nen*s, praises. 
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Thm he arriving round about dofli1lie»* ' 
Ji«: /l AiidtAlfin^rtly:iitltbMttitiiHoQaey<t ' 

Now thiSt now that,, he tastcth tenderly. 
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•;;•. IJ^ON INDEXES.- *"■••; •*. • ■' '• •••'J'* 

TiTDEX making has been held to be. the drtest as ^el\ as ioicest spe* 
«Ib« of WfiCiiigi We %hall not dispute the hiambleness of k ;. botsiilce 
we have had to make an index oarwlvee^ipe hate dflcorered that the 
task need not be ^ ^ery dry« * It is troe, tmw indek ft nude np.oot of 
our own work ; and as Indlc»Ur^ we maJTeasooabiy lie sQfipQsei'Jo 
point oat our own ^ood things ^ith no g*««t uiiwillliigiieiSu . Biit .we 
dDHMt so iiittdhiUUMla totiieone )>efore vs^ 'as itir ^»tlN»r8. Hail the 
thought struck ns sooner, ..we might ha^er 'tqjraed the focner liiitoi 
Bomethiag reailj enterta&inig* Aa.it vis^* w^) bayel b^i»;ob)ig^dLte 
dtttlt^own >to!6t ioijm ontmimhesf^ lili. Ii4r>ia(#e9rfit Jjttle ^ QotUnjr 
aof. Way. But- calliog' to 'mind. •sid^|»8riii'.'geoeffalji wif fana^.tfaieia 
priBsenting us a variety of pleasant memorka .i^ivbcftijtrasjfes. t ySA 
thdugtii'«^ th^sei Oo '^h^: r Speidtartdr, virhsdi we iii^' teJobk ht:se 
ofitoa4a:.schbolj lor the sak^ :df ehoeisifi^ « pafier: i^ .abridge* WJb 
^ thought of the indek fo . tthe Pftntheoii ev.*£aV6k>ttV Bistoriei ol the 
Heathen fibd^ wliicfa we used to look A.efteoer* We sieinenG^c 
hen^ we^imagftted we shoald feel ioqm day, if ;erer. oar Jianie ahouldl 
appear is tlMDUst.bf Hs-; hsthas^ JSome^ Hewftrd, Hume^ Huniades^ 
-^— • The poets would bare been betfcer^but tlien the jiames, though 
more fitting, were not so flattering ; as for instance, Halifax, Ham- 
mond, Harte, Hughes, — «i^* We did net like to come after Hugheg. 

We have just been looking at the indexes to the Tatler and Specta- 
tor, and never were more forcibly struck with the feeling we formerly 
express^ about a maii*a b^g better pleased withoth'^r writers thaii 
Umself. Our index seems the poorest and mo^t siekond-hand thing in 
the world after theirs : but let any one read theirs, and thep call an 
Index a dry thing if he can. As there is ^' a soul of goodness in thing* 
levil,*' so there Is a soul, of humour in things dry, and in things ^dry 
by profession. Lawyers know this, as well as index-makers, or thay 
would die of sheer thirst and aiLl^y. But a&^rapes, ready to burst with 
wine, issue out of the most stony places, like jolly fellows bringing 
burgundv out of a cellaf^^^ eoan Index, like the Tatler's, often gives na 
a taste of the qntnt^a^fenc^ of hishumo^^r. For instftnce, . 
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Bickerstaff, Mr. account of his ancestors, 141. How his race was 
improTed, 142. Not In partnership with LUHe, 250, Catched writ- 
ing nonsense, 47* -» - - t , r 

Deadmeq,/thDlir4to.6osqiaM4it«^4^7. j| U ] 

Sometimes he has a stroke of pathos, as toncAng in its breTitj as 
the account it refers to ; as^ . 

Love-letters between Mr, BiokerstaifAnd Maria,* 184 — ISd. Found 
in a grave, 289. . • 

Sometimes he is simply moral and graceful ; as, 

Tenderness and humanity ins|Ared by the Muses, 258. No true 
greatness of mind without^it, ibid. 

At anpihsi, .^:8aji?pff)i|ipii mor^ t1|fB h« intended.; ;afs, , / 

Laura, her perfections ^nd excellent character, 19, Despised by 
her husband, ibid. 

The Index to Cotton's Montaigne, probably written by the transla- 
tor himself, is often pithy and ^mnsinft.. IJhus in Volume ^^ 

Anger is pleased with, and flatters itself^ 618. 

9eaBttiBt:yBedtoaiaHGe^\da5. : : . / . ? 

ChiklrMi Ikbiudonedioriilile dure and gOTemmetiit^ri(heirlather%a^3.. 

• DnuiUnness,<ld)a.hi|jkMi4^eiddegnee9 :1^: >.».;* .:.::'. . 

t «Joy,<<profiDiuid; Ua.hMMPejieTartCy thaagluety.in it« ' . . ^ - . J..* 

•'-.'VtritiptuaasQMitif tiie Gy^^h 4l8b • •.:} ii !...<• -^ n.s.i ir;.* ^u*, i.M* 
' ' . iSolnufimos . w^ nwet with .graTO'r ^uaintocasM aiid: i^ncinna ralatatna^ 
a#.in tbediidexloSandya's-XMd;: ; : •.// ,i ..<, >^ vj J-mu. t.:. .i;>ii; 
I'tDia^ia^- noiTii^in, sboft/atbyLudan, |ii:fi5ii )L: > yHiv.: ...iln n, ' 
■;i iDlvarfea^ a<»italiM»Da^aMfelltarried abMit in «ipardit'«tca^v^;;ilj3« 
I E^doval Twillerkr in Baiia^ iiBar(l.td.iep«atia;ta*s6 >trithoai fUl«i 
iolfin one syllabi^ "p. 6&I •-] ):. ^.; /•.',• 'lo v) -i.. / r. ri ;.:.':■ -;.j 
« Ship bf' thatTynheBiaBt.Mracnfanisly fluckirfas<} ift4Ue da,:.t^;68« 
A/Historieofia Bristo^%8^ip 9t»ck &8t in this de^ Sea ffy Witcfacniao 
fottwAuch'hf^nlib-fivdiWitihea w»re exedu4^,ribid.! ffi mU : ) ' ,• ■ J 
■i -fintitiiiB sulject^ ireftnA^ linliifumifck -ample itmtkfia^. i(b> ibiMpd^ 
Mecalirtiele ^: iand> tfaereloie we i s top. « h6f e feie . the • >prtfs0nl!» ^ . .We/ head 
9tillai notion updii ui^iimllfenras^iwe hare beedjidikiii(i 'atKiiiiidecy,ife 
sre'btftiiidrto oeA*ery'bu6ijaleas«<iike and^unaiiiiising.// ^» > v. m:^ r , — 

• f*. .1 . ■ t..j , ' , • ... • il ^^..^ >'. : ' '. 1 . '- t .i ' :■ ..- .• ..! it .'!•>!• 

•:. fv . > > ♦ i.: > . i i.> f-.L I'i'f — r— . . .'j.s..' f{ .^.:..» 

t :P^ge887^.F/>r VrU jtflo^AiiQwWg? tMwVefris »<TOtf.f » w^.fi'r9t^,iip/! ,rf|i4 
«» It itf not knqwMge tb»t goalees us, tiftftappj^, ft^, ^ • » t 

"'TJx^i'fe afe nrafiy fcmalfief effort' scattered lhrdO^Bt!)l?*V<rfrfttoH ♦vhi6h aVe bwinrj^ 
l<[^lRe^1ifuri>y U wli<cbib)a'f:ail6r tMsori^n'>4ritlefit,'*M :e^4- tlU be liiaicDtheM^ 
e<|ira(lpff<ii« Pftmler.. .TlfrR»aRler,4f Hq tliitoik^jt wfMb «d)iDQ«wtC^:b(^va(t94eaQMi 
loCprfC^l^flMiiaivill) Uij» Deo.a^ lie;mpet8wiib ibexn. .,'f|iey may •bR?^ft|y,lefiii»U»f 
fiands, "SqouM the WyrlLbe reprinted, tbe E^ditor rWilV'take care to see tbem aU 
ifsthi."'' •• • * .•..'.-«"• '.■ /; • ;;/./»•.. .(?'..-•••...:•; ■;'! 

The Letter o^ Ti«; was extremely wclo6mBAdd si»|tf>»Jii«ipe?A»y I 



://:ay:i in- 

. ..:'.:"-.::;'^; ;rK.i).E:X;. •,:;■'-::■■: :;;.v;;r'';f 

.^.u .' •• »■*••' .. .;.»i':"» V. •; . • ■!!.H."."J 

' • , .r .•; .1 *i ■ ''• .* • ' ■ ' » , f I. ■ ; • • .• • .- . . J ..' ' ,•, , • :'i :. i • I 

.V')-' .♦•> .".1 •>•. I '. j •!»...• ••f.- :•! •!--« ',! , - J -/I 
'..!•*'•••.■ . * -t ,..' ••• t ••'' -I '/ • • :/,' I.I V. . .' ' )' •• f 
-•♦f • • i'. t 1 ' 'i'.^ .w. ', ■.:-'. • .. 'j . •' *. " ?•» . »-• i .' .i.; ."'.••'■I-:- • ..t 

Acquaintance, link of pergonal, traced op ri>«mfber^ekntrt^tti«i to9tiillapeiir^i4l. 
Advice, why. disliked, 391. ' ••■' ' '"■ ' ''-'.'■' :!•••- • 

Alehousea and'Himlliifi^1a««i (>f 'reerentioti,' iiot to'be coridemn^d^ttll^eHfflii -afCtUh 

ticai matters are decided, 269.- '' ' f « .«• ,.... ;. '. >•. 

Au^ienjts, iheir attention to the mutual interests of roiodi kob} Bidy, iVO. ' jSiae Re- 

• -Itgidh.' ■ -■• ■ ' '''''■ ••• '■'•' • ■ ' ."I • • ! -' ' _ /•■ - ' '•* 
Anglerti, tbeirmeditative want of thought, 44— FiaH-Uk)sfM!6>'^f lhiBil^'ftltheTWa1- 
• ' ton, 4S— Tli^lir tendency' 10 passive obedient^. 4t--A dasfe piA to them. it. 

' "Qdere, Whether t^ WoMd'catch sbriBlrin^6«l>,WW '& ' • ' 
Ariosto, his description of a beantiful bosom, translated, 12 — UttojAtatfil) li sontaet, 

* • "fifinllktea^ 87^ . ••'--.- ^ l-.': • ; ■ .• ' • 

Basso, Andrea de, his Ode to a Dead Body, tmbitMied; 977^]leiblitkiruiK>ii it, 881* 
Being, error ofjndeingof of)e modeof it Dy'&tMtti^fjS85.'''' >'•.'«•• > ^t , 
Bourne, Vincent, his epiiaph on a dog^traiislatedj «I0^ ' 'ti: ./.• - . t -^ 

BoyFe^ H<m. Koly^nY, ^tegaTar graluitoii9iiQss^«f1i«^ >'' 

CtiaHier A^airt^'liii^ i^lure Of a'l<]^er« fraft«fatwl^^roblibl^by<GWattkrt^T. 

MCltabcer,' betfnry t>f liisir6r«ifi<rBtforf.2«9'-Pa^ag^s 0^ hlV'PalliMon Hnc^^Arcite, com- 
pared wiih Drydeo's version, 2a<L< 1 :. . • ■. .* > ''ii*h'/l- . . .., » 

Children, their romance, 72 — Deaths of, 201 —A. lost chili) l^a'tfnly^fetttal.Tlfiageof 
youth and inneceace, 208 — How men should be asi «li^dre«^ 204*^tt»ther 1^- 
marks on, 386. , /.. .-^ . .'; ,- -» '. 

Qlouds and vapoufs, their aspect next the sai^, 56'-^i«'4f, by the spfMrtJl, &9«1 . 
Y^badhek, thefiV variety and nseritv, sett " > ' »' > ' r '• 

Coachmen, private, stage, and hackney, described^ 861 j96iSjffl^S'^lIackiiiey,%by 
inferior in spirit fo the 6\!ier»—ib. ' '' ' "?'!••"•;'•. - . ' »'r 

Compliment, how to be {^Venvhd reeelVeiA, 167i / '^ »• • ' ' ' ' '* . ^ • ' '' 
Conscience, cfu-e fpra wbtind'ed eneAdcMdltig'fblVtaftfCMi' •'<' - ^ "•<**' '<' ^ 
Cottan, bis ob^irvatiCtft^toM'the jifotfetf knd passive ^letfkJtiob 'of 'angl«Mrs^<46.:'-'' 
iCotrtiWy; Little Kilotrhiflescrlptiott of e^e, 2W. = • «'' ' • " ' ' . > .»: •' • i 

■<Jrtsade«,'tl»e<r'^o<id'eWtt!4«Witattfeti^ne^itempei*i'iiW^ Z'^"' « '■'l'^ ;' 
Custom, its self-reconcilements and contradictions, 890. •' ''■ '''''' '" 

Dante, his description ofiii^ ait^ cvNMn^'o^ra^'ilieriei t/iN^1iA)id;<M;' > ' ^ ,/; '- '^ 
Pay, a raioy one-diesdHbed^SS^-M^'minyonelidW Vo'be tttVded'Vtf'A<ili^Dtfnliie60'^ 

'" JSefe-wSw.'^ •" •■•:••' ■••'••'».--*. •..>. ''••• '.1 ^-o-.) -if/ ,f.:..,s?.-l ,i....rM ^:m,. I 

f |)ea?ft; pic^tirek of ft hbw <)fe¥wnMigh^, sfi^tl to ^^t Vfttt^ Mii(p(tti^'4^^ W Mi 881. 

''' A fciMUry mi^i^ibti ^^on:tfteft»tfblM|'3W-''0!lhft1igiMAdwV««pe^^^^ 
DespoU a sl^epiyg one held up. 107. * •^•' •* •"' "'■ • ' "" 

•pdtphiVis, tirobably the aanie b tUepotiltftf, I^B^^R^t-fri^i-iiei itifHftM)^^ 

en()e^.ottlr, iviik to' be Hght-'-SdSi 




•*B:iciV«m*ot, « s^a^lent nnatitfty <yf it, how cheaply to ^e^ittattWd,-^^-' * 
•Jrfrfax, tH*tip«i*sfettr,a«wittt^«i^'t9»--S^ ,ajj!V/^/^.>2?. Xk 

Qentleman, the Old, (described^ 129. •^'^* 

^GodTvia, CbWntess of Go«ieAtry, iitfw sHe'ttotfe^flkeil thl<Mi^ th^We^tsl^^SiJlAr 
•♦"liiisbandVfAl>ilbl8firom-kHWk,t8i • '•' '. -• •• .•..•^- M-'^M * >• ' i .'••< 

Good and Evil, Nature huw justified in theiir proportion. dSa—G^MlniJM'M' tMn^ 
evil, 390. .-' ^' '- -'• •! * •' -'^^ 
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lUndcy two erron in t1i« eoatom ofthalcinf them, 314. 

HappineBS, how we forego it on earth, and might do at much in heaven, 301. 

Hats; unpleasantneis of new onea, ]60t— Hi»to|^y of their varieiiea, 170. 

Health, the power of volontary thenght ppoporti<med to the state of it, 2I8S. 

Ideai^ agreeable, how to set against disaj^reeable ones, 56. 

Imagination, humble in proportion to its empire, 68 — Fondx>f things remote, 69— 
I&alities of, 185— Its renovation of the commonest things, 19S* 

Innovation, how to know whether its spirtl'Ts bad or good, Sll. 

Intolerance, candid treatment of| the last and best proof of the growth of tolera- 
tion, 9S« 

Jealousy, ha resnlts HI « noble mind, 168. 

Jesus, summary of his doctrines, 115. 

4aws, amount of the question between them »nd Christiant jn general, 372. 

Keats, Mr. his early and true poetical genius, 358. 

J^dy*a Mfildfd^nbeidU 1 77, 

Lamb, Mr. his mention of a curious instance of the romantic among his school-fel- 

- Wws at Christie Hospital, 78. ■ 

. lieg, .Ledy*si what sort of o»i beaulifal, S9 1— Uuder what circums|anre« its clocking 
may be advantageously qiifmd,.ih.r-l>i(to with respeot toceftain tinge leg^ of 

, theotl^CMTJi^ib* I / r , . 

Ijondon, pleasant recollections associated with various parts of, X^p ^35--IU,ai!^pect 

. tQJi)e.eu^ye!Eieveffin,1p|^gy «eath!ef,.56. I / . 

Love, its essence consists, in il>e neturn. of pleasure^ 218* , r 

>4arvell his untimidated friendshtp for Milton^ 400. 

Mav-day; bqw pasaed^ by eiur ^ncesiera, j|25— -Why no longer .what it was,. S3 1. 

Ibfefanohoiy, bad.spiritsi or nervooe disorders, gceatly owing to |l)ody, 33 — Re»e- 

-: dies of,/ibw dGr-Difflirent in their eXtremest cases from matdoess, propeuly s^ 
called, 53 — ^Nature of, mental and physical, '^ 

:]Vloney*geUer deioribeA» 7; i ) 

.]4ontaig»% his st«4y»: 11. : i 

Mother, the grave of one, 202. ..-•.. 

.Mimea, tiUlky of.plfpiaant.«ies,J3^Tf8i0iHlciniiPil iOl^«r:C3^»i5ii(^ namys, 138. •, 

Nature, her general benevolence opposed to our brief and particular su^ingSy6S. 

Now,a, deapnptif(eto(ft.hp44l|^,3iOQW' - . t'",--- , • . . . • 

Ovid, the story of Cyllarus and Hylonoine tr|ini)aUd.806*~Qe^ription of .the 

J |i9«ntofOKpb«h»s, ditto, 915. . , - ,. . | ... r. 

Tareiits, seventy of, diiSerenoo between brutal ayid mistakcni 64*. , /.; t ^ 

Pastime, the folly of thinking any ianpcentone roolt8h„34. .» / !, : ^ 

Penates, ihepersonificaiiouof Aipnrtioulaff prov:i4ejDc9r3^/ : : i i> :i > . - . > t. » 

Perception, varieiy of the oolowrs >of, 385-nHow ihey J^fff cw«edr$$4v. .; j . > 

Petrarch, brief sketch of the character pf Ui« life, 317r-Hi?<^ig)U.of hU^inisUeas sil- 
ting under a laurel, tc««s)»|e4s>3l!^^P4o (e Mi« Fo»!Utain,Qf,y^tfc(use,.|^ 
Blaied,3l8. ' « .: ,.• , .- .-i. . -•.;.. >,■,..- ••.''•«,•-;. .•-. i 

Poetry, OrigwU.8^a«V. 153, m, »4fi, 304, 3a7,.;4<)?, . ^,v^, ;....< 

JBainci pik% .thOi very, notion pf h makes some pf r^ons;tmnan^nt, 66. , . 

Punishment, Eternal, Mr. Coleridge's remark on the self-delusion ot ihose who 

I ttUaktb^ ^UeveiO' it^-QS^Abeurdiliy vf '>tas. ^o-Argumen^ for b(^i|U(;pioiiA, 394 
-r«4i!ei|ir,en.nnd|aai:MU)uHlld peHMfPa lop^saaw^y l^t|tar tJian a;»infile Uepngfl^uld 
undergo it, 389. , , » '. . . r 

,Qi»4B^asioi)» lrom:Q^coii,.34-ryB£ttXimoot ondPlelchen, 81, 108, ll;303:-Brownr, 
fgie, 987— Duller, 50, 104— Catullus, 40; 79— Chaucer, 108,71, ^S^f 8l9t t228, 
SSO, 850— Codrington, 407— Coleridge, 68, 75^HCoUfns, 8<XK-rCojlton, 46— Cre- 

a , .nhaw. |Klj^^4>$n>e,.6a, 186^IXiViMUlf^ IWr-Dr^yion, l«-r-I)ryden, 46,830— 

Flftoher, S76-^Fordi 856~-Qay, 84— Qen Jonsen, 44, I9K 404^Ke^<»i^7» &c. 

, ,i344^*-MiseL.V.L.» 368-^Marvell, Sl-r-Miltoa, 11, 39, 57,71, 134« 188, 819, 
2e76-r'Ofsio<H 78^Prtor, 363, 6(c.-^Raleigh, 405— Rousseau, 867— ^hakspeare, 
% 4, 136, 178, 190, 218, 370, &c.— Shelley» 333, Sic 336— Spenser, ip7, 60, W, 
3288, 886, Ac— Walton, 44-rWarncr, 36-^Witlier» 921-t Wordsworth, 78, 11#» 
881. . • . 

^ReligrpnorGioeeerand Rovqe lets auperfiolal and. tlvoughtless than is commonly 
supposed, 115— Modern, the refuge it takes in words, and its compromise with 
Maaiiiioo,116.< *'•..;.• 

fteview. Retrospective, its merit^, 849. 
RisiAgf Early, on coiid mornings^ what it has to aay for itself, 117. 
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ftottsieio, ttw tlory of Pf gmnlioti tnatkMb A41-^HmimU' ii PyglmlioOy ib. 
-Sabbiitli*^ tw^cveiy fMeky M, 

Sacclietti, a Florentine poet and novelist^' iMtioe«f»tt8<-»Ui»poMii on gathefing* 
io^e#ii'tran»lttie<l,'m. . T 

SafHiamir««. hi« fjo a iroptie to-tb« eMMiff wimI itt d«itia«.*tnMiel«lcd» SSH.- . • i 
Sculpture, particular 'lurtora of Mt beauty,' 48«~Gaali' from aculptuie and feoMf bow 

cAieaply to bb-bpid,47. 
Seanwwa •n thore» da w ibed, 1 TT. 

Sbakspeare, probable amoiNit of tiw quvafion edneeimnr btui and Ben Jonaon, 

.43~Hi8 pithy Iem4n a|^inat thieving^ lOA^Hiabirtbt&y^aiidtbow.to keep it; 

SSS^Spofil in the metropolia tbat henlitfit faavo f te^ n an t ed, 985-^2tMMian t^ 

apeotingbi* praise ^oentemportiiica, 40e. 

Shape, monstronitiea of, in wbal iiHianaet lecsoncUaablo ^r othcrwiie lo tbe 

imagination, 904. i i . 

Shelley, Mr^ tlemarbii on hia tragedy of iHeiGenci, 998k->Hit beaotiCiil prafiwaa, lb. 
And amiable zeal for mankind, ib.-^An objedtion OMda to bit Boatrtee, anatre#^ 
ed, S38-^-Hit eharactetraa a dramatiat, SS6k : 
Sbopa, on the sight of^.MS^Tfaagattant figmre'lh^ aabrfn the Arabian Ntghlit 
* ib.-— Toyi«hop«, 879— Fa«tty-eooin,.975*-Pmilererm 976«^Printiitollcra, S77, 
'Sleep, pleaMire of iia approaeti, HN^-^Ofien, aa.'weik an araichftilneea, the jeonid- 
qtience of aorrow« ano whyv '100-*^In wlnai ila.effteta«ad.a*peoiaaffn aMMt 
noticeable, ]06--See Detpot. 
Solomon, striking fictio»i«ipcctmgi bia dead bodV,'75'-'W8t • find of natilrb anfl 

the country, 8S9— Played the Anacreon in hkojda|^,588. * • .. > .^ . . ■ 
Spenser, bis remarkable faculty of realizing the imaginative, 1S6. 
Spring described, 817. 
Sticks tlieir genealogy and rarietie«, 857— How tbey help a want of ideas, and 

supply a eonscioosness of power, 861. 
Stories, miraeuloos frequent trir ialh y of their origin, 4— Horrid ones in general 

not difficult to write, TS^Wbat the most ghastly thing in them, 75. 
Stories of Godira, 17. 

An Evil Genin*, S8» 
. qi1bertBecket^,5S... . , . 

'.J u ' ,TI»c^hoemaWof VeyH*, '6r. ,' V ' • »J 

', Acdnttiis and Cydippe, 11.' » 

* ' 'Polyphemus^ Acts and Qalatba, 0. ...••, 

The Beau Mi«er, 86. .- • •< 

Charles Brandon aad Mary, Queen of France, 35. 
A Tale for a Chimney Comer, 79. 
The Two Thieves and the Doctor of Bologna, 84. 
Tlie Two Sharpers of Naples, ^ 
I^zarillo de Tormes, 90. 
Paul, the Spanish Sharper, 96. 
Claude dn Vail the Highwayman, 108. 
Tlie Fair Revenge, 109. 

Kxtremes meet, or All London and No London, 181. 
Barchos and tbe Pirates, ISS. 

Ariou and the Dolphin, 135. ^ 

Dolphins and Boys, I9lw 
Ronald of tlie Perfect Hand, 153, 
Cyllartysand Hylonome, 806. 
Cephaius and Procris, 809. 
Thomas Lofting, a Qitaker Seaman, 895. 
Pygmalion. See Ronsseaa. 
The Daughter of Hippocrates 891. 

11»e Venetian Girl, 898. I 

The ^ptian Thief, 898. ' 

A True Story, 919. 

The Destruction of the Cenci Family, 381. { 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, and Hyperion, 997. 

Farinetta and FarinonnB,353. I 

The Hamadryad, 391. j 

Tlia N^U'ture of Titplolemus, 993. 
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the Divine Spirit, 389— Unhealtby Biid unfeeling^ Wbt' tottngwiifettii^aflO < Sir- 
r fCfttUiMitfarAMtU«r^«T^MonvS80^* .. ■ .■.. ! n . • r' > 

Sympathy, the itmumanity aritinp from inability to prQ<9Me,$t»rA«r^r.fim4Mty 
to othei^'ihil fj mk l o al twawrabtiiir «ijay i»a«»t M«^lia<fc^fMi«|r» iti;pMpMAipo 9^ 
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